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AKIMCANNA : SELF-NAUGHTING 

By 

ANANDA K. COOMARASWAMY 


Vivo autem jam non ego (Gal. 11.20) 

Eya diz solte du sele scheiden von allem dem, daa iht isl (Eckhart, Pfeiffer 525). 
Her umbe sol der mensdi g:efli 2 zen an, daz er sich entbUde sin 
selbes unt aller cr^ture nocb keinen vater wizze denne got alleine.... 

Diz isl aller menschen (remde... .Ich wolde, das irz befunden heiet 
mit lebenne” (Eckhart, Pfeiffer pp. 421, 464). 

" When thou standest still from the thinking of self, and the svilling of self" (Jacob 
Bdhme, Of the Supersensuai Life). 


An ^o-mania occasioned the fall of Lucifer, who would be " like the 
Most High” (Is. XIII. 14), thinking “ Who is like me In Heaven or Earth ?” 
(Tabari. Ch. XXIV), and desiring to deify himself (Augustine, De gu. vet. 
Test. CXIII) not in the way discussed below by an abnegation of selfhood, 
but as St. Thomas Aquinas says “ by the virtue of his own nature” and “ of 
his own power (Swm. Theol. I, 63.3 c). We are all to a greater or less extent 
ego-maniacs, and to the same extent followers of Satan. Act V. 36 refers to 
a certain Theudas as “ boasting himself to be somebody”. 


In the vernacular, when a man is presumptuous, we ask him *' who do 
you think you are”, and when we refer to someone’s insignificance we call 
him a “ nobody”, or in earlier English a “nithing”. In this worldly sense 
it is a good thing to be “ someone” and a misfortune to be " nobody”, and 
from this point of view we think well of ” ambition ” {itx-bhavdbhava tatfhd). 
To be “someone” is to have a name and Uneage {nama^gotta), or at least 
to have a place or rank in the world, some distinction that makes us recog¬ 
nizable and conspicuous. Our modem civilisation is essentially individualistic 
and self-assertive, even our educational systems being more and more designed 
to foster “ self-expression” and “ self-realisation” : and if we are at all 
concerned about what happens after death, it is in terms of the survival of 
our treasured “ personality”* with aU its attachments and memories. 

^the other hand, in the words of Eckhart, “ Holy scripture cries aloud 
lor freedom from self . In this unanimous and univereal teaching, which 
ato an a^lute liberty and autonomy, spacial and temporal, attaLble as 
well here and now as anywhere else, this treasured •■petaonality" of ours is at 


^ Buddhist sources. 
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once a prison and a fallacy, from which only the Truth shall set you free 
a prison, because all definition limits that which is defined, and a fallacy 
because in this ever changing composite and corruptible psycho-physical 
“ personality” it is impossible to grasp a constant, and impossible therefore 
to recognize any authentic or " real” substance. In so far as man is merely 
a " reasoning and mortal animal” tradition is in agreement with the modem 
determinist in affirming that "this man”, so-and-so. has neither free will* 
nor any element of immortality. How little validity attaches to this man’s 
conviction of free-will will appear if we reflect that while we speak of “ doing 
what we like”, we never speak of " being when we like” and that to conceive 
of a spatial liberty that is not also a temporal liberty involves a contradic¬ 
tion. Tradition, however, departs from science by replying to the man who 
confesses himself to be only the reasoning and mortal animal that he has 


3. The doctrine is one of escape and the pursuit of happiness. It will not 
be confused with what has been called escapism. Escapism is an essentially selfish 
activity, failure to " face the music” (as when one '■ drowns one's sorrows in drink”), 
and the choice of easier paths; escapism is a symptom of disappointment, and 
cynical rather than mature. We need hardly say that to wish one had never been 
bom” is the antithesis of the perfect sorrow that may be occasioned by the sense 
of a continued existence : we are bom in order to die, but this death is not one 
that can be attained by suicide or suffering death at the hands of others; it is not 
of ourselves or others, but only of God that it can be said in the words of St. John 
of the Cioss, ” and. slaying, dost from death to life translate.” 

At the same time, the true way of ” escape" is by far more strenuous than 
ffie life that is escaped (hence the designation of the religious in India as a 'Toiler”, 
sTomana), and it is the degree of a man's maturity (in Skr. the extent to which 
he is pakva, ” pukka", and no longer ama. "raw”) that is the measure of the possi¬ 
bility of his escape, and consequent beatitude. 

"The minds of some ar« set on Union (yoga), the minds of others on com¬ 
fort (k?^a)" (TS. V. 2. 17, cl. KU. II. 1-4). 

4. The denial of freewill in " this man'’, the individual, is explicit in Sn. 350. 
"'It does not belong to the many-folk to do what they will (na komakSro hi 
puthujjanamm. cf. "Ye cannot do the things that ye would”. Gal. V. 17) : and 
this denial is made in a very striking manner in S. III. 66-67 where for the usual 
formula according to which the body and mentality are analta, not I, nor mine, 
the proof is offered that this body, sensibility, etc., cannot be " mine”, cannot be 
" I”, for if these were myself, or mine, they would never be sick, since in this case 
one could say " Let my body, sensibility, etc. be thus, or not-thus” ; nothing being 
really oters except to the extent that we have it altogether in our power, nor any¬ 
thing variable any part of an identity such as the notion of a "very person” 
(satpUTu^a) intends. A further consideration is this, that if the becoming ibhava) 
of the finite individual were not absolutely determined by " fate”, "mediate causes'', 
or "karma” (the terms are synonymous), the idea of an omniscient providence 
(prajha, panha; knowledge of things not derived from the things themselves) would 
be unintelligible. In this connection we may remark that we are not, of course, 
concerned to prove any doctrine whatever dialectically, but only to exhibit its con- 
astency, and therewith intelligibility. The consistency of the Philosophia Perennis 
is indeed good ground for " faith” (i.e. confidence, as distinguished from mere belief); 
but as this " Philosophy” is neither a " system” nor a " philosophy", it cannot be 
argued for or against. 
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••forgotten who he is" (Boethius. De C^ntsol. prose vi). requires of him to 
••Know thyself”.’ and warns him "If thou knowest not thyself, begone 
(si ienoras le. egredere. Cant. I. 8). Tradition, in other words, affirms the 
validity of our consciousness of being but distinguishes it from the so-and-so 
that we think we arc : the validity of our consciousness of being is not esta¬ 
blished in metaphysics (as it is in philosophy) by the fact of th^ght or 
knowledge; on the contrary, our veritable being is distinguished from the 
operations of discursive thought and empirical knowing, which are simply the 
casually determined workings of the “ reasoning and mortal animal", which 
are to be regarded yalMbhutam, not as affects but only as effects in which 
we (in our veritable being) are not really, but only supposedly involved. 
Tradition, then, differs from the " nothing-morist" (Skr. mstiko. Pali not- 
thika) in affirming a spiritual nature that is not in any wise, but immeasur¬ 
able. inconnumcrable, infinite and inaccessible to observation, and of which, 
therefore, empirical science can neither affirm nor deny the reality. It is to 
this “spirit(GK. peneuma, Skr. dlnum, Pali Attd, Arabi ruh, etc.) as dis¬ 
tinguished from body and soul, i.e. whatever is phenomenal and formal (Gk. 
soma and psyche. Skr. and Pali mma-rupa, and savijn^a-kaya, savinnma- 
kaya, "name and appearance”, the " body with its consciousness”) that tradi¬ 
tion attributes with perfect consistency an absolute liberty, spatial and tem¬ 
poral. Our sense of free will is as valid in itself as our sense of being, and as 
invalid as our sense of being So-and-so. There is a free will, a will, that is, 
unconstrained by anything external to its own nature; but it is only "ours" 
to the extent that we have abandoned all that we mean in common sense by 
•• ourselves" and our " own" willing ; only His service is perfect freedom. 
“ Fate lies in the created causes themselves" (St. Thomas, Sum. Theol. I. 116. 
2) : "Whatever departeth farthest from the First Mind is involved more 
deeply in the meshes of Fate (i.e., karma, the ineluctable operation 
of "mediate causes”); and everything is so much the freer from 
Fate, by how much it draweth nigh to the pivot of all things. 


5. E.g., Avencebrol, Fans Vitae. I. 2, quid est ergo quod debet homo inquirere 

in hac vila?_hoc est ut sdalse ipsum. The reader will not confuse the “ science of 

self” (3tmavidya) here intended the psychologist, whether ancient or modem ; 
as remarked by Vansteenberghe, the indthi seauton with which Nicholas 
of Cusa opens his De docta igmnantia " n’est plus le 'Conr^is toi- 
m§me’ du psychologue Socrate, e’est le ’Sois maitro de toi (=Dh. 160 alia hi attano 
nalho) des moralistcs stoiciens" (Aulour de la Docte Igmrance. 1915, p. 42). In 
the same way. the only raison d'etre of " Buddhist psychology" is not “scientific”, 
but to break down the illuaon of self. Whereas the modem psychologist’s only 
concern and curiosity are with the all-too-human self, that very self which even 
in its highest and least suspected extensions is still a piison. Traditional meta|rfiy- 
sics has nothing in common with this psychology which restricts itself to " what 
can be psydiically experienced” (JUNc’s own definition). 

6. The phenomena of this “spirit” (the realisations of its possibilities of 
manifestation under given conditions) are all phenomena whatever (amongst which 
those which are called “spiritualistic” have no privileged rank,—on the contrary 
“ A mouse is miracle enough....”). 
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And if it sticketh to the constancy of the Supernal Mind, that needs 
not move, it is superior to the necessity of Fate” (Boethius, De Consol, prose 
IX). This freedom of the Unmoved Mover (“That which, itself at rest, 
outgoeth them that run,” isd Up. 4) from any necessitas caoctionis is that of 
the spirit that bloweth where and as it will {hdpou thelei pnei, John 111.8; 
carati yaihd vasam, RV. X.168.4):^ to possess it, one must have been “bom 

again-of the Spirit” (John III.7-8). and thus “in the spirit” (St. Paul, 

passim), must have “found and awakened to the Spirit”® {yasyanuvitta}} 
pratibuddha dime, BU. IV.4.13), must be in excessus ("gone out of” one¬ 
self, one’s senses), in samddhi (etymologically and semantically “synthesis”), 
unified {eko bhutah), or in other words “dead” in the sense that “the king¬ 
dom of God is for none but the thoroughly dead” (Eckhart) and that Rum! 
speaks of a “dead man walking” {Mathnaun, VI. 742-755). or again that 
of initiatory death as the prelude to a regeneration. There is not, of course, 


7. RV. X. 168. 3*4, John III. 7«8 and Gylhginning 18 present remarkable 
parallels. 

8. " He who sees, thinks and discriminates this Spirit, whose pleasure and 
play are with the Spirit, whose dalliance is with the Spirit (as in BU. IV. 3. 21. 

All creation is female to God'*) and whose joy is in the Spirit, he becomes auto¬ 
nomous {svaraj), he becomes a Mover-at*will (kSmaccjin) in every world; but his 
worlds whose knowledge is otherwise than this are corruptible, he does not become 
a Mover*at-will in any world** (CU. VII. 25.'2). The conception of Motion-at-will 
is developed in very many texts, froirf RV. IX. 113.9. “Make me undying there 
where motion is at will {yatianukamam carai^m ... .piam amjtam kjdhi) onwards. 
The Christian equivalent can be found in John III. 8 and X. 9 (** shall go in and 
out and find pasture’* like Taitt. Up. III. 10.5 he goes up and down these worlds, 
eating what he will and assuming what aspect he will'*). 

Motion-at-will is a necessary consequence of filiation or deification; the Spirit 
moving '* as it will** in virtue of its omni-and total presence, and because **He that 
is joined unto the Lord is one spirit** (I Cor. VI.17) ; all possession of *‘powers** 
{jddhx, iddhif such as flying through the air or walking on the water) being gifts 
of the Spirit and depending upon a more or less ablatio omnis alteritatis et diver si- 
tatis (Nicolas of Cusa). In other words, our freedom and beatitude are the less the 
more we are still "ourselves**, un tel. The '‘miracle’* is never an "impossibility**, 
but only so according to our way of thinking : performance is always the demon¬ 
stration of a pos^bility. It is not opposites (as "possible** and "impossible**, 
but contraries (for example rest and motion, both of which are "possibles") 
that are reconciled in divinis, " Primitive" languages retain the stamp 
of this polarity in words which may mean either of two contrary things (cf. Freud 
on Abel, ** Gegensinn der Urwort’* in Jahrb, fur psychoanalytische und psycho- 
pathohgische Forschungen, Bd. II, 1910, and Betty Heimann, " The Polarity of 
the Infinite** in Journ. Indian Society of Oriental Art, V, 1938). 

It may be added that because of the identity of the immanent and transcendent 
SfMrit (I Cor. VI. 17 : "That art thou'* of the Upanisads, etc.) we make no real 
distinction in the present article between "my spirit" (the "ghost" that we "give 
up", at death ) and "the spirit" (the Holy Ghost), although sometimes writing 
"spirit** with reference to the immanent essence (ontaratnuin) and ‘‘Spirit" with 
reference to the transcendent essence {paramdtman). So far as a distinction can 
be made, it is "logical but not real** {secondum rationem, non secundum rem). 
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any necessary connection between liberation and physical death :® a man can 
as well be liberated "now in the time of this life” (fivan mukta) as at any 
other time, all depending only upon his remembering " who he is”, and this 
is the same as to forget oneself, to " hate one’s own life” (psyche, " soul or 
"self”, Luke, XIV. 26). deficere a se tola and a semetipsa liquescere (St 
Bemard).>“ the "death of the soul” (Eckhart). “nothing else than that the 
spirit goeth out of itself, out of time, and entereth into a pure nothingness” 
(Tauler), becoming thus “free as the CJodhead in its non-existence" (Eck¬ 
hart) : to have said " Thy will be done, not mine” or in other words, to have 
been perfected in " Islam”. 

Man has thus two selves, lives or “ souls”, one rational and mortal, the 
other spiritual and not in any way conditioned by time or space, but of which 
the life is a now " where every where and every when is focussed” (Poradiso, 
XXIX, 12), and “apart from what has been or shall be” (KU.II.14), that 
“ now that stands still ” of which we as temporal beings knowing only a past 
and future can have no empirical experience. Liberation is not a matter only 
of shaking off the physical body—oneself is not so easily evaded—but. as 
Indian texts express it, of shaking off all bodies, mental or psychic as well as 
physical. " The word of God is quick and powerful, and sharper than any 
two-edged sword, piercing even unto the dividing asunder of soul (psyche) 
and spirit (pneuma),'^ Heb. IV.12. It is between these two that our choice 


9. “Then shall the dust rettUT) to the earth as it was, and the spirit shall 
return unto God who gave it” (Eccl. XII. 7). Our sense of being may be “ in the 
dust” or in the spirit”, and so either “ saved or lost”. It is well for him “ who has 
been of strength to awaken before the body is unstrung” (KU. VI.4). 

10. For St. Bernard see Gilson. La Theologic Mystique de Saint Bernard. 
Paris 1934, Ch. V. How close to Indian formulation St. Bernard comes appears in 
his distinction of proprium from esse (mama from atta) and in Rousselct’s sum¬ 
mary (ib. p. 150, note 2) Cela revient a dire quton ne peut pleinement posa^der 
dieu sans pleinement se poss^der soi-meme”. at the same time that (if».—152, note 1 ) 
" II n’y a plus de suum, 1 etre s'est vid 6 de lui-meme", as in SB. HI. 8 . 1. 2-3, where 
the iniUated sacrificer is "as if emptied out of himseir’ (riricSm ivatmd b'havali) 
m order to enter into possession of his “ whole self" (sarvalmdmim). or as in A. I. 
249 where the man who “has brought into full being-body. will and foreknowing 
(bhavtla-kayo, ^citto. -panno, i.e. whole self) is not emptied out (aparitta aprarikla) 

but the Great Spiritual-Self of which the way is beyond all measure" (mahattd appa- 
rTtd^a-vihSri). 


11 . As f^ as posable this clear disUnction of “soul” (psyche, anima. nafs 

riT (pnfima. spiritus, ruk. Siman. etc) is maintained in 

^e present article; cf. Ongen. cited by Eckhart. Pfeiffer p. 351 din geisl ist dir 
mht genomen : 4e krefte diner sele sint dir genomen (“It is not thy spirit, but 
the powers of thy soul that art taken from thee'*) It aic^ • j 

however, that in the European tradition the word " sourT LS^iu „ 

^a^bhjt) and that m one of these senses (which is strictly that of Phiu-i 
SHEWMNOS Englrah veraton, Undnn, 1930). In the same way itman may refer to 
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lies ; between ourselves as we are in ourselves and to others, and ourselves 
as we are in God—not forgetting that, as Eckhart says, “Any flea as it is 
in God is higher than the highest of the angels as he is in himself". Of these 
two “selves”, the psycho-physical and spiritual, one is the “life” (psyche) 
to be rejected, the other the “ life” that is thereby saved of Luke XVII. 33 
and Math. XVI. 25 : and of these again the former is that “ life ” ( psyche ) 
whidi “he who hateth in this world shall keep it unto life eternal” (John 
XII. 25) and which a man must "hate, if he would be my disciple” (Luke 
XIV. 26). It is assuredly all that is meant by psyche in our word “ psycho¬ 
logy” that is in this way “ le moi haissable” ; all of us, in fact, that is subject 
to affects or affections or wants of any sort, or entertains opinions “ of its 
own”.« 

The unknown author of the Cloud of Unhtowing is therefore altogether 
in order when he says (Ch. 44) so poignantly that “All men have matter 
of sorrow : but most specially he feeleth matter of sorrow, that wotteth and 

feeleth that he is-And whoso never felt tfus sorrow, he may make sorrow : 

for why, he never yet felt perfect sorrow.*® This sorrow, when it is had_ 

maketh a soul able to receive that joy, the which reeveth from a man all 
witting and feeling of his being". And so also Blake, when he says “ I 
would go down unto annihilation and Eternal Death,’* lest the last Judg¬ 
ment come and find me Unannihilate, and I be seiz’d and giv’n into the 
hands of ray own Selfhood”. In the same way St. Paul, Vivo, outem jam 


the psycho-phy^cal “ self” or to the spiritual self; from the latter point of view, the 
I>sycho-phyacal self is anatta, “ rjot ^iritual” ! It is because both “ soul” and 
“ spirit" are selves, although of very different orders, that an equivocation is in¬ 
evitable : the use of the words in their context has always to be very carefully 
considered ; the pre^r sense can always be made out. 

12. Cf. the dtation from Jacob Khme at the head of this article. It is com¬ 
paratively easy for us to admit that a “ self-willing” is egotistical ; it is far more 
difficult, but equally indi^nsable to realise that a “self-thinking”, i.e. “ thinking 
for oneself” or “ having opinions of one’s own*’ is as much an error, or “ an,” 
defined as " any departure from the order to the end” as any wilfulness can be. 
A good case of “ thinking for oneself” is what is called the " free examination of 
scripture; and here, as was lately remarked by Mr. David MacIver, “ the number 
of posable objections to a point of doctrine is equal to the number of ways of mis¬ 
understanding it, and therefore indefinite”. 

13. Vairagya, " dis-gust", as distingui^ed from dsa bhahga. " disappointment". 
nekkhamana-sita as distinguished from geha-sila in D. II. 279 ; or kata thcon lupe 
as distinguished from tou kosmou lupe in II Cor. VII. 10. 

14. As remarked by St 'Thomas Aquinas (Sum. Theol. I. 63. 3). “ no creature 
can attain a higher grade of nature without ceaang to exist", which self-denial is a 
thing " against the natural desire”. It is not of its "own” will that the creature can 
desire its own “annihilation” or "death”. But our consciousness of being (as 
distingui^ed from any oxiceit of being ScK-and-so or such and such) is precisely 
tu>t the " creature” ; it is another will in me than “ mine”, the lover of another 
(S. TV. 158) self than “ mine” that ” longs intensely for the Great Self” (mahaltam 
abhikhahkata, M. II. 21) i.e. for Itself; this does not pertain to out self-love, but 
God’s, who is in all things self-intent and loves no one but himself. 
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ncm ego : vivil hi me Christus (Gal. 11. 20). 

We are sometimes shocked by the Buddhist disparagement of natural 
affecUons and family ties. But it is not the Christian who can thus recoil, 
for no man can be Christ’s disciple ” who hateth not father and mother, and 
wife and children, and brethren, and sisters”, as well as himself (Luke XIV. 
26). These uncompromising words, from one who endorsed the command 
to honour father and mother and who equated contempt with murder, show 
clearly enough that it is not an ethical doctrine of unselfishness or altruism 
that we are dealing with, but a purely metaphysical doctrine of the transcend¬ 
ing of individuation. It is in the same sense that he exclaims ” Who are my 
mother and my brethren ?” (Mark III. 34 etc.), and accordingly that Eckhart 
warns " As long as thou still knowest who thy father and thy mother have 
been in time, thou art not dead with the real death" (Pfeiffer, p. 462). 

There can be no return of the prodigal, no “turning in” inivriti) except 
of same to same. " Whoever serves a CJod, of whom he thinks that ' He is one 
and I another’, is an ignoramus” (BU.I.4.10) : “ If then you do not make 
yourself equal to God. you cannot apprehend God : for like is known by like” 
(Hermes. Lib. XI. ii. 20 b). The question is asked of the home-comer. “ Who 
art thou ?” and if he answers by his own or a family name, he is dragged 
away by the factors of time on the threshold of success (JUB. III. 14. 1-2) 

“ that ill-fated soul is dragged back again, reverses its course, and having 
failed to know itself, lives in bondage to uncouth and miserable bodies. The 
fault of this soul is its ignorance”^® (Hermes, Lib. X. 8 a). He should answer 
" Who I am is the light Thou art. What heavenly light Thou art. as such 
I come to Thee", and answering thus is welcomed accordingly. " Who thou 
art, that am I: and who I am. art thou. Come in" (JUB. III. 14. 3-4) : to 
the question “ Who is at the door ?" he answers “ Thou art at the door” and 


15. The traveller, at the end of life's journey, knocks at the Sundoor (as in 
JUB. etc.) ; which is the door of the house of I>eath (as in KU.), and that of 
Yama's paradise (as in RV.), and would be received as a guest; or as expressed in 
Pali, amala-dvaiam ahacca tifthali. Admission, however, depends upon anonymity, 
with all its implications of “being in the spirit” {aimtuiy etya 7nukha adalle, 
" going in the spirit, the gate receives him”, JUB. III. 33. 8). There can be no doubt 
that the same mythical and profound eschatology underlies the Homeric legend of 
Ulysses and Polyphemus. 'The latter is assuredly Death (his one eye corresponds 
to Siva’s third; that is blinded and thus " closed” means that the world illumined 
by sun and moon, the two eyes of the Gods, is to persist for Ulysses and his com¬ 
panions ; it must be an initiatory, not in final death that is overcome, as is also 
suggested by the “ cave”) ; his land \^ich yields crops untilled is a Paradise, like 
Yama’s or Vaiuija’s j Ulysses would be his guest. The story as told by Homer 
(and Euripides) has become an adventure rather than a myth, but it remains that 
the hero who overcomes Death is the one man who when he is a^ed “who art thou” 
answers "No one” : and it is noteworthy that in the Euripides version when the 
blinded Cyclops cries out ” Where is Nobody ”, the Chorus answers “ Nowhere, 
O Cyclops”. It would be hard to say whether or not Homer still " understood 
his material" : it may be taken for granted that Euripides did not. 

16. Cf. Dh. 243 where after a list of " faults”, we have “ the supreme fault is 
ignorance” {avijja paromam molam). 
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is welcomed with the words “Come in, O myself” {Rural, Mathnawi. I. 
3062-3) ; it is not as an tel that he can be received,—" Whoever enters, say¬ 
ing ‘I am So-and-so’, I smite him in the face” (Shams-i-Tabriz) ; as in 
Cant. I. 7 si ignoras te, egredere. 

" He that is joined unto the Lord, is one spirit” (I Cor. VI. 27). But 
this Spirit {atman). Brahman. God, the “What?” of JUB. 111.14, "hath not 
come anywhence nor become anyone” (KU. 11.18) ; the Imperishable has 
neither personal nor family name (BU. III. 8.8. Madhyamdina text), nor 
any caste (Mujjd- Up. I. 1.6) : “God himself does not know what he is, 
because he is not any what”*^ (Erivgena) ; the Buddha is “neither priest 

nor prince nor husbandman nor any one at all {uda koci no’mhi) _I 

wander in the world a veritable naught (flftmicamr)... .Useless to ask my 
kin {gottam Sn. 455-6).“ 

The outlines of the universal doctrine of self-naughting and of self- 
sacrifice or devotion in the most literal sense of the words having been drawn 
above, we propose to devote the remainder of our demonstration to its speci¬ 
fically Buddhist formulation in terms of akimcanndyatana, “ the station of 
no-what-ness”. or more freely “ the Cell of Self-naughUng”. “ When it is 
realised' that ‘ There is no aught’ {n'atthi kimci), that is ‘Emancipation of the 


17. The deiformed soul in which an ablatio omnis alteritaiis et diversitatis 
has been effected (Nicolas of Cusa) is therefore beyond our speechways (vadapatha. 
Sn. 1076), "unknown to herself or any creature, she knows well that she is, but 
does not know what she is" (Eckhart, Pfeiffer, p. 537). 

18. In the same way the famous Ode of Shams-i-Tabriz (XXXI in Nicholson), 
... .1 know not myself... .1 am not of Adam nor of Eve... .My place is the 

Placeless, my trace is the Traceless; nor body nor life, ance I am of the life of 
the Beloved" (no tan ndsad na jari ndsad, ki man az jan jandn-am). Nicholson 
comments : am nought’ means ‘God is all’ ”. From the Indian point of view, 

^e Beloved is, of course, “ the Spirit which is also one’s own spiritual essence”,_ 

“For one who has attained, there is none dearer than the Spirit”, or "than the 
Self’ (no piyataram attand. S.I. 75, cf. BU. 1.4.8 tad etat preyah pulrat.... yad 

ayom dtma - atmdnam eva priyam upasita; II.4 ; IV. 5; CU. VII. 25 etc.). With 

‘ traceless” compare Dh. 179 tarn buddham anantagocaram apadam, kena padena 
nessatha, "That Buddha, whose pasture is without end, the footless (or trackless), 
by w4iat track you find him out?" (complementary to the usual doctrine of the 
vestigium pedis, according to which the intelligible Buddha (or Agni) can be tracked 
by his spoor, pada or paddm). " A Tathagata, I say. is actually (dhamme) beyond 
our ken (ananuvejjo, M. J. 140) ; and in the same way of Arhat^ " there is no 
demonstration {tesam nattki pannapanaya, ib.) : "Him neither gods nor men can 
see” {tarn ce hi viddakkhum, S.I. 23). The last is spoken in the Buddha’s physical 
presence, and corresponds to the well known text of the Va^acckedika Sutra, "Those 
who see me in the body (ruperta) or think of me in words, their way of thinking 
is mistaken, they do not see me at all; the Blessed Ones are to be seen only in the 
Body of the Law, the Buddha can only be rightly understood as the Principle of 
the Law, assuredly not by any means ” ; cf. St. Thomas " 'Therefore if anyone in 
seeing God conceives something in his mind, this is not God, but one of God’s 
effects” {Summa Theologka, lit. 92. 1 ad 4)....“ We have no means for con^dering 
what Cod ie, but rather how He is not” (ib. 1.3.1). 
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will’i® iceto-vunutti) in the ‘Station of No what-ness’” (S. IV. 296. cf. D. 
II. 112). The exact meaning of “ There is naught", i.e. “ naught of mine 
is brought out in A, 11.177 " The Brahman*' speaks the tnith and no lie when 
he says ‘ I am naught of an anyone anywhere, and therein there is naught of 
mine anywhere soever ’ ” (nabam kvaconi kassaci kimcanan. tastnin na ca 
mama kovacani kaltkaci kimcanam n'atthi, also in A.I.206),*® the text con- 


19. Ceto vimutti (often rendered “Heart’s release") is contrasted with paniia- 
vimutti, '‘Intellectual emancipation** (ce/o- and paniia- denoting both the means 
or way of liberation and the respect in which liberation is obtained) ; the texts 
often speak of a “being free in both departments** ubhato-bhaga-vimutti as well 
as of other types of liberation ; and it is evident that the two ways» which are 
those of the will and the intellect converge and ultimately coincide. A-11.36 ceto^ 
i^ppalo hoti vtiahka-palhesu, “He is a past master of the will in matters of 
choice'* or “ matters of counsel**, brings out very clearly the conative connotations 
of ceta, which are evident also for cetas in AV. VI. 116. 3. S. Ill 60 defines sahkhara 
as sameetana, rendered by Mrs. Rhys D.wids “ seats of will *’. It is clear, then 
that the connection of cetchviniulli with akimeanna is intrinsic ; since it is just to 
the extent that one ceases to feel that one is anyone and to the extent that one 
loses all sense of piopjtum {mama) that self-willing and self-thinking must cease. It 
is just because ceto implies both willing and thinking that it is difficult to represent 
it by a ringle English word; however, it is in just the same way that Engli^ “ to 
have a mind to** is the same as “ to wish to** or “ to want to**, and so too that Skr. 
man to *' think** and kam to “ wish*' or “want** are virtually synonymous in many 
contexts. PonnS is not, of course, ** thought** in this sense, but much rather *‘ specu¬ 
lation*' in the strict sense of this word {adity4 mahat... .adarse p^athupah Kaus 
Up. IV, 2, with very many Christian and other parallels, e.g. St. Thomas Aquinas, 
Sum. Theol. I. 12. 9 c*' All things are seen in God as in an intelligible mirror*', i.e. 
the speculum aeternum). It is asked in M. I. 437, How is it that some are liberated 
in one way and some in the other, the Buddha replying that it depends upon ** a 
difference in faculties’’ iindriya^vemaitatam). The difference is, in fact, typically 
that of the royal from the sacerdotal, Ksatriya from Brahman character; because 
of whidi difference it is that a bhakti-m^ga and karma-maTga are stressed in the 
Bhagavad Gita and a jnana^ntarga in the Upani§ads. The two ways, of cet<h 
vimutli (in thaulbaka 19 identified with metta. “charity**) and panna-vimulli cor¬ 
respond to and are essentially the same as the bhakli-mmga and ;>i5na->«drga of 
Brahmanical texts. 


20. It will be seen that the Arhat or Brahman who has attained to self- 
naughting and confesses accordingly “ naZ/Af* or •^natthi kimer might have been 
called a *'tujttkikd\ or nalihikavada (“Denier**). If he is never in fact so called 
(but rather, sunyavddi), it is because these were designations current in a very 
different sense, with reference viz. to the “ materialist'* or “ sceptic*’ who denies 
that there is mother world or hereafter (as in M. I. 402-3) or takes the extreme 
view (natthtta) that there is absolutely nothing in common between the individual 
that acts and the individual that experiences the results of the act (S.II.17). We 
propose to discuss this other “ Denier” upon another occasion. 

21. Pali Buddhism not only equates brahma-bhuta with buddha brahma- 
c^ka with dhamma<akka. etc., but (where there is no polemic involved) maintains 
the old and familiar distinction of the Brahman by birth ibrahma-bandhu) from 
the Birman as Ckimprehensor (brahme-vit). in the latter sense equaUng Brahman 
with Arhat, passim. 

- Gradual Sayings, p. 184) explains kiriicana here bv 

raga-maha-dosa. i.e. ethically, and this is true in the sense that when self is let go 
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tinuing ‘ Therewith he has no conceit of being ‘a Toiler’ (samotia) or ‘a 
Brahman', nor conceit that ' I am better than', or ' I am equal to', or ‘in¬ 
ferior to' (anyone). Moreover, by a full-comprehension of this truth, he 
reaches the goal of veritable ‘naughting’” (akimcannam yeva pofipadom). 
What is neither “ I" nor “ mine” is above all body, sensibility, volitional con¬ 
formations, and empirical consciousness (i.e. the psycho-physical self), and 
to have rejected these is “for your best good and beatitude” ( S. III. 33, 
chapter entitled Nalumhaka, “ What is not ‘ Yours' ” ). Accordingly, “ Behold 
the Arhats' beatitude ! No wanting can be found in them; excised the thought 
‘I am’ (aswi) delusion’s net is rent... .Unmoving, unoriginated.... 
Brahma-become... .true ‘ Persons' {sappurisa), natural sons of the Wake.... 
That heart-wood of the Brahma-life is their eternal-reason ; unshaken in 
whatever plight, release from ‘still-becoming’ (.pimabbhava), on ground of 
‘ dompted (-self)’ they stand, they in the world have won their battle.... 
They roar the ‘ Lion s Roar’. Incomparable are the Wake” (.Buddha, S. Ill, 
83-84). No question of a post-mortem “annihilation” here, then, but of 
“ Persons” triumphant here and now ; their unconditionality will not be 
changed by death, which is not an event for those who have “ died before 
they die” (Rumi), not an event for the fivan-mukta. the veritable dikfita 
for whom the funeral rites have already been performed and for whom his 
relatives have already mourned (JUB. III. 7-9) : of these it is only the mani- 


there remains no ground for any " selfish” passion : kimeana is the “ somewhat” of 
the man who still feels that he is " somebody”, and accordingly the ground in which 
interest, delusion and ill-will can flourish. 

In all respects equivalent to nallhi (Skr. ttasli) is Persian nest in Shams-i- 
Tabrizi (T. 139.12 a, cited by Nicholson, p. 233), ‘‘Be thou naught (nest shii), 
naughted of self, for there is no crime more heinous than thine existence”. 

23. This does not imply that the Arhat ‘‘ is not", but excludes from an in¬ 
effable essence the process of thought. From this point of view, Cogilo ergo sum 
is altogether without validity ; what I call *‘ my" thinking is by no means my Self. 
The Arhat does not wonder whether he is. or what he is. or how he is, or has been, 
or will be (S, II. 26. Sn. 774). "He does not worry about what ia unreal” (asati 
na parilassali, M. 1.135) he is self-synthe»sed (ajjhalam susamahito, passim), and 
in this state of syntheas (samadhi) thou^ he is unaware of anything, yet there is 
awareness in him” (S. V. 7, cf. BU. IV. 3. 28. 30). The Buddha nei^er teaches 
that rdbbana is a " nothingness” nor that the Arhat " comes to naught” : "there is 
(atthi) an unborn, unbecome, uncreated, uncompounded, and were there not, there 
would be no way out of this here born, become, created and compound existence” 
(Udana, 80); a Tathagata, w^ose “I am has been cast off” (asnumano pahino) 
is not " destroyed”,—It is in the very presence of such a Tathagata that I call 
him ‘past finding out’ (anamtvejjo) and yet there are some who naughtily, vainly, 
falsely and contrary to what is the fact (asala tuccha musd abhutena) 
charge that the Tathkgata is a misleader (venayika, cf. dunnaya, heresy) who pro- 
poiinds the cutting off, destruction and ceasing to be of essences. That is just 
what I am not, and what I do not propound The stoppage (nirodha) that I 
have preached, both of old and now, is nothing but the stoppage of Grier’ (dwA- 
khassa, i.e. of that whidi is analta, not I nor mine), M. I. 13S^140 (the coincidence 
of anaita with dukkha correspiHid exactly to the ejo ta dtmd sarvantarafi ato'nyad 
or tarn of BU. III. 4.2). 
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fetation in terms of “name and appearance” {nama-rupa) that ^ 

end (as all things must that have had a beginning), so that after 
will be sought for in vain by Devas or men in this world or any other (S. 1.^. 
D. I. 46 etc.), just as one might seek in vain for God anymAere, of whom i^ is 
asked “Whence did he come to be?” {kuta a habhuva, RV. X. 168.3). In 
what quarter is He or in what?" (TS. V.4.3.4). and “ Who knows where He 
is?" (KU. II. 25).—“Thou canst not tell whence it cometh or whither it 
goeth : so is everyone that is bom of the Spirit" (John III. 8) : in spite of 
all which it must be remarked that the attainment of infinite is not a destruc¬ 
tion of finite possibility, for the deceased Comprehensor, being a Mover-at- 


will (kamacaTin), can always therefore reappear if. when, where and as he 
will; of which “resurrection” examples may be cited in JUB. III. 29-30 
(where the noli me tongeie offers a notable parallel to the Christian resur¬ 
rection), and in the Parosahassa Jataka (No. 99) where a Bodhisattva is 
asked on his deathbed " What good he has gotten ?" and answers “ There is 
naught” {n'aithi kimei) and this is misunderstood by his disciples to mean 
that he has gotten “ no good” by his holy life. But when the conversation is 
reported to his chief disciple, who had not been present, he says " You have 
not understood the meaning of the Master’s words. What the Master said 
was that he had attained to the ‘Station of No-what-ncss' (akiniconfia- 
yatana).^* And thereupon the deceased Master reappears from the Brahma- 
world to confirm the chief disciple’s explanation.** 

The man self-naughted is a happy man. not so those still conscious of their 
human ties. “ Look you, how they are blest, these ‘Nobodies ’, yea these 
Comprehensors who are ‘ men of naught ’: and see how hindered he for whom 
there is an ‘aught’, the man whose mind tied up witli ‘other men'” 
{Vdana 14).** For “to have known the forthcoming of not being ‘any- 


24. It may be noted here that Alara Kalama's doctrine and realisation 
extended to the akimeanndyatana (m. 165). 

25. Again a sufficient proof that even in “ late" Hlnayana Buddhism, to have 
become “ no one” was by no means the same as to have been " annihilated”. The 
Buddhist position is in no way inconastent with the '■ Never have I not been and 
never hast thou not been...,nor ever shall not be" of BG. II. 12. It should be 
observed that the resurrettions of JUB. III. 29-30 and J. as cited above are wholly 

in order”, and have nothing in common with the phenomena of spiritualism. An 
almost identical atuatiOT is described in J. I. 143. It is as much a Buddhist as is 
a Brahmanical commonplace that “ the dead are not seen again amongst the living 
as asked in J. 

26. The context is with reference to a man who steals for his wfe. The con¬ 
trasted terms are akimeano. "man of naught” and sakimeana. “man of aught” 
the man. that is. who “ has ” what he calls "his ” individuality, which individuality 
m this case "expresses itself” in an act of partiality. This "man of aught" is 
hindered by the notions of "him-self” and of "his” wide the "tie” being as 
^tween these two selves, subjective and objective; in so far as he docs not " hate ” 
both him«lf and his wife, he is not the Buddha’s disciple, but is troubled and gets 
into trouble. In all these contexts it must be remembered that it is a question of 
me summwn bonum and roan’s last end, and not of the " good of sodetv ” which 
IS not a final end. The man’s first duty is to work out his own salvation ’ Aban- 
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one* ( akhhcannc-sambhavam natva).. .that is 'gnosis”' (etofh, nonam Sn. 
1115): this is Way, “ Perceiving that there is ‘ No-what-ness' {akimcannam) 

.. .convinced that 'There is not’ (n'atthi, i.e. 'naught mine’, as above), so 
cross the flood” (Sn. 1070). And this is not an easy matter : “Hard to 
perceive what’s false {anattam, here probably = anrtam)?'^ nor is it easy to 
perceive the truth (saccam ^ SQtyam)\ he knows, whose wanting has been 
smitten through, who sees that * There is naught * ” {n'atthi kimcanam, Udana 
80), “who hath overpast becoming or not becoming in any way ” {itubhavd- 
bhavapn, all relativity, Udana 20).^ 

It will be seen that anonymity is an essential aspect of akithcanna. All 
initiations {dik^a), and likewise Buddhist ordination (pabbajana), which 
as in monasticism elsewhere is a kind of initiation,involves at the outset 


donment of self and of all ties is not only literally '* un-selMsh,” but it is also both 
better and kinder to point out the way to happiness by following it than to be 
“ sympathetic ”, i.e. to ” suffer with ” those who will not “ seek peace, and ensue it.*' 

27. The PTS. editor ( Paul Steinthal ) reads anattam, but what is admitted¬ 
ly the best Ms. (A) has anatam, which is the form that would be assumed by 
anjlam in Pali (cf amjtam, aniatam). A commentary has anatam, but apparently 
in the sense of the ** not-bent '*. hence nibbana, and it must be with this in view 
that Woodward translates by “ infinite But it is almost impossible to doubt 
that what we have is the familiar antithe^s of anjtam to satyam. The uncertainty 
of the reading nevertheless expresses a sort of double entendre; that which is 
anatla, ** not what I really am ** { na me so atta, passim ) but " devoid of any 
spiritual-essence *’ ( S. IV. 54 ), and ** naught-y ” ( csat, M. I. 135 ) is equally from 
the Brahmanical point of view at the same time ‘‘false’* and ** human** as dis¬ 
tinguished from what is “true” and “non-human**, i.e. divine, as is explidt in 
VS. I. 5 and SB. I. 9. 3. 23. (Cf. AB. VII. 24)’, where the sacrificer (always in the 
last analysis the sacrificer of himself) when initiated and during the performance of 
the rite “has entered from the untruth {anjtam) into the truth*' {satyam), and 
when at the close of the operation he fonnally desecrates himself, but docs not like 
to say plainly the converse of this, says instead “ Now 1 am he that I actually (em¬ 
pirically) am'*. So-and-so. 

28. ” It is the Spirit in thee, O man, that knows which is the true and whidi 
the false ( atta te pwisa janati saccant va yadi va musd ) the ‘ fair self' ( kaiyanam 
. . . attanam ) , . . or the * foul ’ ** { papam attdnam ) (A. I. 149), in other words 
the “great self** {mahatta) or the “petty” {appatumo) of A. I. 249, the 
“ Self that is Lord of self ** or the “ self whose Lord is the Self ** of Dh. 380. The 
false view is to see ** self in not-self *' ( anattani . . . atta, A 11. 52 etc.) i.e. in the 
empirical subject or its percepts (S. III. 130 etc.). It is “well for him that knows 
himself'* ( atta-sannato, S. L 106 ; attannu D. Ill 552 ), “ whose light is the Spirit” 
{ atta-dlpa, D. II. 100), the “Self-lover” (attakamo, S. L 75, etc), “inwardly 
self-intent’* (ajjhatam susamahito, A IL 31 etc), “in whom the Spirit has been 
brought to birth” { bhcvitalta, passim), and so “Go seek your Self** attanofH 
gaveseyydtha, Mahavagga L 23), “(Quicken thy Self” { coday* attdnam, Dh. 379, 
for ‘* Self is the Lord of self ’* ( ib. 380 ). 

29. The initiate is “nameless** in KB. VII. 2-3 and speaks of none by name; 
he is not himself, but Agni. In SB. III. 8. 1. 2 he is “ emptied of self J^ddhist 
ordination ( pabbajana from the point of view of the ord^ned, pahbajana from 
that of the ordainer, who during the Buddha's lifetime is the Buddha himself ) 
has many of the characteristics of, and is sometimes called an initiation ( S.I. 226 
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a self-denialas is explicit in 55, where “Just as rivers lose their 

?oLr name’ and lineage (^ -chJ. 
sea. and are accounted just as 'the great sea . so men of the four castes 
(khattiya brahmarfo vessd suddd). when they as-wanderere-are-ordamed 
{pabbajitvd), discard their former names and lineage, and are r^koned 
only to be ‘ Toilers ' Sons of the Sakyan ’ It is thus that the exile 
( pcbbojaka ) sets to work to “ deform himself of himself ’’ as Eckhart ex¬ 
presses it ( dozer sin entbUde sin selbes ). or in other words to “transform 


himself. ,• * j 

The anonymity which we have described above as a doctrinally inculcated 

principle is by no means only a monastic ideal but has far-reaching reper¬ 
cussions in traditional societies, where our distinctions of sacred from profane 
(distinctions that are. in the last analysis the signature of an internal con¬ 
flict too rarely resolved ) can hardly be found. It reappears, for example, in 
the sphere of art. We have discussed elsewhere “ The Traditional Concep¬ 
tion of Ideal Portraiture"*^ ( citing, for example, the Pratimwidtaka. III. 5, 
where Bharata. though he exclaims at the artists’ skill, is unable to recognize 
the effigies of his own parents ): and may point out here that there is a cor¬ 
responding anonymity of the artist himself, not only in the field of the so- 
called "folk arts” but equally in a more sophisticated environment. Thus, 
as H. SwAZENSKi has recently remarked, “It is in the very nature of Mediaval 
Art that extremely few names of artists have been transmitted to us... the 
entire mania for connecting the few names preserved by tradition” with well- 
known masterpieces,—all this is characteristic of the nineteenth century’s cult 
of individualism, based upon ideals of the Renaissance "**. Dh. 74 exclaims, 


Gjirun. explains cira-dikkhita, "long since initiated” by ciTa-pobbajita, "long since 
ordained”; in Jdtakamald X. 32 a Bodhisaltva is dik^ita ). 

The primary senses of pabbdjati are to "wander”, “travel" and "be in exile" ; 
and so to bea>me a fellow in the " Companionship" ( sangha )of Mendicant Tra¬ 
vellers [bhikkhu, padbSjakd), a true Wayfarer; cf. my " Pilgrim’s way in JBORS. 
XXIII and XXFV, 1938,—the Traveller is bound for a World's End that is within 
himself. 


30. The ethical aspect of this self-denial is a dispositive means to the end of 
self-naughting and Self-realisation, not an end in itself. Tapas. whether Brahmani- 
cal or Buddhist, is never a "penance", but in its disciplinary aspect a part of that 
training by means of which the petty self is subjected to the Great Self, or in a 
familiar symbolism, by which the steeds are brought under the driver’s control, 
apart from which the man is "at war with himself " ( S. I. 71-72, like BG. VI. 5-6 ); 
and in its intrinsic character, a radiance, reflecting his " Who glows ( tapati ) 
yonder”. 


31. To appear in the third issue of "Twice a Year” ( New York ), 1939. 

32. "History”, rather than "tradition” in our stricter sense. 

33. Journal of the Walters Art Gallery. I. 1938, p. 55. Cf. Strzygowski. " the 
artist in Viking times is not to be thought of as an individual, as would be the case 
today ... It is a CTeative art” {Early Church Art in Northern Europe. 1928. 
pp. 159-160: and with respect to this disUnction of "individual” from "creative" 
art. "I do nothing of myself” (John VIII. 28) and "I take note, and even as 
He dictates within me. I set it forth ” (Dante, Purgattnio. XXIV. 52 ). Better 
to be an amenuenas of the Spirit than to “ think for oneself ”! 
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“May it to religious and profane that ‘This was my work'3*.. .that is an 
infantile thought.” DhA I. 270 relates the story of thirty-three youths who 
are building a ' Rest Hall ’ at four cross roads, and it is explicit that “ The 
names of the thirty-three comrades did not appear.” but only that of 
Sudhamma, the donor of the roof plate (the keystone of the dome ).®® One 
is irresistibly reminded of the “ Millennial Law ” of the Shakers, that No 
one should write or print his name on any article of manufacture, that others 
may hereafter know the work of his hands.”®® And all this has not only to 
do with the body of the work and its esthetic surfaces, it has just as much to 
do with its “ weight ” {gravitas) or essence {atman) \ the notion of a possible 
property in ideas is altogether alien to the Philosophia Perennis of which we 
are speaking. It is of ideas and the inventive power that we can properly 
say, if we are thinking in terms of the psycho-physical ego. that this is not 
“ mine.” or if self has been naughted so that, to use the BrShmapa phrase, we 
have " come into our own,” that these gifts of the Spirit are truly “ mine ” ; 
since it is tlie Synteresis, the Divine Eros, inwit, in-genium immanent spirit, 
daimon, and not the natural individual that is the ground of the inventive 


34. The words of the original could mean either my “work” or my “doing," 
kamma covering both things made and done. The same ambiguity, or rather ambi¬ 
valence, is present in the corresponding text of BG. III. 27, “ One whose self is con¬ 
founded by the concept of an ' I ’ imagines that ' I am the doer,’ ”, and V. 8, where 
the Comprehensor does not think of “ himself as the doer of anything,” the word 
for "doer,” kaitj, meaning equally “maker” or "creator”; cf. JUB. 1. 5. 2. 
"Thou (God) art the doer,” and IV. 12. 2 “I (God) am the doer,” or “maker.” 
Like BG. as cited above is Udana 70 “ Those who give ear to the notion ’ I am 
the doer’ (ahamkdra), or are captivated by the notion 'Another is the doer’ 
(paramkara), do not understand this matter, they have not seen the point." 

We need hardly remind the reader that this is a meUphysical poation, and 
must not be confused with the akiriyavdda heresy, that viz. of the man in Udana 45 
is represented as saying, even while acting, ‘It is not I that am agent' (yo cdpt 
katvd na karomi ’li caha). " I." “ this man,” un tel. have no right to evade “ my ” 
responsibility in this way, by maintsuning that it does not matter what I do, be¬ 
cause it is not really I that am doing it. It is only when the non-entity of this 
“ I " has been verified [sacchiktva) that in the sense of I John III. 9 being born 
of God, cannot sin,” or that of Gal. V. 18 " am not under the law.” 

35. In early Indian art, the names of donors are constantly met with, those 
of artists almost never. The donor's name is recorded, because he wishes to “ acquire 
merit" for what has been done; the artist is not, as such, in this specifically 
moral sense, acquiring merit, but on the one hand earning his wages, and on the 
other working for the good of the work to be done, neither of these px>ints of view 
implying any wish for fame. 

36. E.D. and F. Andrews, Shaker Furniture, 1937, p. 44. In all these con¬ 
nections, however, it is the spirit rather than the letter that matters. In the same 
community, for example, furniture could not be owned " as private property, or 
individual interests,” and yet might be marked with a jierson’s initials " for purposes 
of distinction "; and it was in just the same way in order for a Buddhist monk to 
say " I ” or " mine ” when convenient. In the same way an artist's sagnalure need 
not be an adveitisement, but can be, like a hall-mark, a ample guarantee of quality 
and acceptance of responsibility. 
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power, and it is precisely of this inwit. this intellectual light, and not our 
own mentality " of which it is said that “ That art thou. 

In conclusion, the student must not be misled by such terms as self- 
naughting. non-being, or any other of the phrases of the negative theo ogy. 
Non-being, for e.Nample. in such an expression as Eckhart s non-exjstence 
of the Godhead ” is that transcendant aspect of the Supreme Identity which 
is not. indeed, being but that to which all being, even God’s, can be reduced, 
as to its principle; it is that of God’s which is not susceptible of manifesta¬ 
tion. of which therefore we cannot speak in terms that are applicable only 
to states of manifestation, yet without which God would be only a ‘ pantheon, 
a " pantheistic ” deity, rather than “ all this ” and " more than this , 
•• within ” and " without.” In the same way it must be realised that of one 
assimilated to God by self-naughting. and therefore no longer anyone, we 
have no longer any human means or speechway {vadapatha) to say what he 
is, but only to say that he is not such or such ; it would be even more untrue 
to say that he is not. than that he is ; he is simply inaccessible to analysis. Even 
a theoretical grasp of metaphysics is impossible until we have learnt that 
there are "things which our intellect cannot behold. ..we cannot understand 
what they are except by denying things of them” {Dante. Convito. III. 15), 
and that these very things are the greater part of man’s last end. If, for 
example, the Arhat no longer desires, it is not because he is in human lan¬ 
guage " apathetic,” but because all desires are possesst, and pursuit has no 
longer any meaning; if the Arhat no longer moves, it is not as a stone lies 
still, but because he no longer needs any means of locomotion in order to 
be anywhere; if he is not curious about empirical truths, whether “ tins 
is so " or " not so.” it is not because he does not know, but because he docs 
not know as we know in these terms ; for example he does not think in terms 
of past or future, but only is now. If he is ” idle,” from our point of view 
who still have “things to do.” it is because he is “all in act” {kjtakjtyalj., 
katakarrHyo), with an activity independent of time. 


But if we cannot know him. it does not follow that he cannot know or 
manifest himself to us. Just as in this life whilst in samddki he is inaccessible 
and for all practical purposes dead, but on emerging from this synthesis and 
returning to his senses can conveniently make use of such expressions as 
“ I ” or “ mine ” for practical and contingent purposes without attainder of his 
freedom ( S. I. 14 ), so after death, by which he is not changed, a resurrection 
is always possible in any guise (“he shaU go in and out, and find pasture.” 
John X. 9. with many Indian parallels, eg., Taitt. Up. III. 5 “ he goes up arid 
doTO the^ worlds, eating what he desires and assuming what aspect he will), 
this possibility by no means excluding that of reappearance in that very 
(di8-)guise by which he had been known in the world as so-and-so Exam¬ 
ples of such resurrecUon can be cited not only in the case of Jesus, but in that 
o Ucc^ravas Kaupayeya (JUB. III. 29-30). in that of the Bodhisattva 
of the Parosahassa Jataka. and in that of the former Buddha Prabhutaratna 
Such a resurrection, indeed, is only one of innumerable "powers” {iddhi) 
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such as those of walking in the water, flying through the air, or disappearing 
from sight, which are possesst by one who is no longer " in himself ” but 
“ in the spirit,” and inevitably possesst precisely because they are the powers 
of the Spirit with which he is “one” (I Cor. VI. 27):” which powers (as 
listed for example in S. II. 212 f.. A. I. 254 f., and S. V. 254 f.) are precisely 
the “greater works” of John XIV. 12, “the works that I do shall he do 
also : and greater works shall he do." There can, indeed, be no question for 
those who know the “ facts,” that in so far as the Yogin is what the desig¬ 
nation implies, “ joined unto the Lord,” these “ powers ” are at his command : 
he is only too well aware, however, that to make of these powers an end in 
themselves would be to fail of the real end. 

It will be seen that in speaking of those who have done what was to 
be done, we have been describing those who have become “ perfect, even as 
your Father in heaven is perfect.” There will be many to say that even if 
all this hold good for the all-abandoner, it can have no meaning for “ me : 
and it is true that it cannot have its full meaning for “ me ” who, en etant 
un tel am insusceptible of deification and therefore incapable of reaching God. 
Few or none of “ us ” are yet qualified to abandon ourselves. But so far 
as there is a Way, it can be trodden step by step. There is an intellectual 
preparation, which not merely prepares the way to a verification {saccha- 
kiriya) but is indispensible to it. So long as we love "our" selves, and 
conceive of a “ self-denial ” only in terms of “ altruism,” or cling to the idea 
of a “ personal ” immortality for our or other selves, we are standing still. 
But a long stride has been taken if at least we have learned to accept the 
idea of the naughting of self as a good, however contrary it may be to our 
“ natural ” desire, however alter menschen fremde. For if the spirit be thus 
willing, the time will come when the flesh, whether in this or in any other 
ensemble of possibilities forming a “ world,” will be no longer weak. The 
doctrine of self-naughting is therefore addressed to all, in the measure of 
their capacity, and by no means only to those who have already formally 
abandoned name and lineage. It is not the saint, but the sinner, that is 
called to repent of his existence. 


37. This unification is to be understood in the same way that the " eternal 
reasons ” are one with the intellect that entertains them, and yet distingui^able 
amongst themselves, so as to be in posse to project their images upon the walls of 
our cave. Filiation or theosis by an ablatio omnis aJteritalis et diversitatis can 
be expressed in terms of " glorification ” as a becoming consciously a ray of the Light 
of lights : the relation of a ray, although of light throughout its course, is that of 
identity with its source at one end, and separate recognizability at the other, where 
its effect is observed as colour. In no better way than by this adequate symbol, 
made use of in all traditions, can we express or suggest the meaning of Eckhart’s 
“ fused but not confused,” or Indian bheddbhedha, “ distinction without difference.” 
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BIMALA CHURN LAW 
VII. Korea^'^ 

Korea has its importance in the history of Buddhist expansion from the 
fact that it was from Korea that Buddhism first entered Japan and the 
earliest extant edition of the Chinese Tripifaka known only by a single copy 
was preserved in Korea and thence taken to Japan. Buddhism entered 
Korea as early as the last half of the 4th century a.d. In the middle of the 
6 th century Korea fell out with Japan, and anxious to have an alliance with 
the Emperor of Japan, sent him presents which included Buddhist texts and 
images. Korea maintained friendly intercourse with the Tang Dynasty in 
China and became largely imbued with Chinese Buddhist culture. In the 7ch 
century the capital of Silla came to be a centre of Buddhist culture and trade. 
Merchants and missionaries from India and Tibet visited Korea and Korean 
pilgrims made journeys to India. From the 10th to the 14th century under 
the patronage of the Wang and Yuan dynasties Buddhism had a flourishing 
existence but in the domain of scholarship and learning it was more or less 
sterile. Magnificent monasteries were founded and the religion received state 
patronage in many ways. Towards the end of the 14th century, however, the 
reigning dynasty was overthrown by a revolution which was mainly the work 
of a section of the nobility that came to be attached to Confucianism. In 
the 15th century restrictive measures, sometimes amounting to persecution, 
were imposed against Buddhism. Buddhist statues were broken or melted 
down and Buddhist learning was forbidden. Towards the end of the 16th 
century, Korea successfully withstood a Japanese attack, but Buddhism does 
not seem to have enjoyed any very serious consideration in the succeeding 
centuries. Since the annexation by Japan in 1910, conditions have changed 
and the religion is being encouraged. 

VIII. fapan^^ 

Japan received the doctrine of the Buddha from China through Korea 
in about the middle of the 6th century a.d. but there are many elements of 


• Continued from p. 709 of Vol. II. 

26. For a general study of Buddhist expansion in Korea, See Euoi—Hinduism 
<tnd Buddhism, Vol. III. 

27. For a general study of Buddhist e.xpansion in Japan. See Eliot— 

and Buddhism. Vol. Ill ; E. Steinlher Oberlin, Buddhist Sects of Japan : Theii 
History, philosophical Doctrines and Sanctuaries. 
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difference between Chinese and Japanese Buddhism. Buddhism in Japan 
had always an intimate connection with social, political and even military 
matters of the country and from the 7th century until the Meiji era all Shinto 
shrines with a few exceptions were according to an agreement handed over to 
the custody of the Buddhist priests. 

Among the undemoted twelve sects of Japanese Buddhists the first eight 
called by the Japanese Hasshu are all imported from China and represent the 
Buddhism of the Nara and Hei-an periods. The rest are later than 1170 
A.D. and were " all remodelled, if not created, in Japan.” 


The twelve sects are as follows :— 

1. Kasha 

2. Jo-jitsu 

3. RitsuShu or Risshu 

4. Sanran 

5. Hosso 

6. Kegon 


7. Tendai 

8. Shingon 

9. Jddo 

10. Zen 

11. Shin 

12. Nichiren. 


All Japanese sects of importance are Mahayanists. The Hinayana is 
represented only by the Kusha, Jo-jitsu and Risshu. The two former are 
both extinct: the third still numbers a few adherents, but is not anti-Maha- 
yanist. It merely insists on the importance of discipline. 

Of the above twelve sects, the Tendai and Shingon, onwards for 700 
years from the 9th century, played a very great part in the history 
of Japanese art and literature as well as in political and literary matters. 
The culture of the Fujiwara period was almost entirely their contribution. 
Of the four remodelled sects, the Jodo and Shin-Shu are Amidists, i.e., those 
who have absolute faith in the mercy of Amida. The Nichiren sect is 
purely Japanese and is a protest against Amidism and an attempt to restore 
the historical Buddha to his proper position. Zen is the Japanese equivalent 
of Chinese Ch'an and is the name given to the sect founded in China by 
Bodhidharma. It is said to have been introduced into Japan in the 7th 
century, but died out till it was later revived under the patronage of the 
Hojo-Regents and specially during the Ashikaga period. Zen monks pro¬ 
foundly influenced the art and literature of Japan. 


IX. CeyUm^^ 

Ceylon along with Burma and Siam is one of the three countries which 
still adheres to Theravada Buddhism. According to tradition. Ceylon was 
colonised from India from a region known as Laja by a Kshatriya prince 
named Vijayasingha but the introduction of Buddhism did not take place 


28. For a general study of Buddhist expansion in Ceylon, See Dtpavamsa, ed. 
by Geiger.- Mahavamsa ed. by Geiger; Mahavamsa Commentary. 2 Vola. (PTS) 
ed. by Malaiasekera ; De Silva— "History of Buddhism in Ceylon" (in Buddhis¬ 
tic Studies ed. by B. C. Law ); Eliot —Hinduism and Buddhism. Vol. Ill ; Geiger 
_ “A Short History of Ceylon" ( in Buddhistic Studies ed. by. B. C. Law). 
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earlier than tne rtign of Asoka. when the king of Ceylon sought the friend¬ 
ship of the great emperor and sent an embassy to him with presents. King 
Asoka sent two representatives of his own family. Thera Mahinda and 
Then Sahghamitta to Ceylon to propagate the religion there. The reigning 
king of Ceylon, Devanampiya Tissa accorded them a cordial reception and 
became a patron of the religion and thus the religion gained a foothold in the 
island-country, according to tradition. Even within the life-time of the two 
vanguards, hundreds of men and women sought refuge in the religion and the 
religion was well-established. Monasteries. Stupas and other Buddhist 
establishments came to be founded, hundreds became Bhikshus and Bhik- 
shiujls receiving support from the laity, and studies in the three pifakas com¬ 
menced in full earnest. After the death of Mahinda and Sahghamitta the 
hierarchy of the disciples was continued in pupilary succession. In the 2nd 
century B.c. King Dutthagdmani gave a good fillip to the religion and during 
the two centuries that followed Buddhism became almost the sole channel 
through which the social and cultural development of the island followed. 
The religion of the Ceylonese people during this period came to be purely 
and entirely Buddhist and traditions as recorded in the chronicles of the 
island indicate much practical activity in religious affairs, both in endowment 
and maintenance of religious institutions and the practice of religious principles. 
Towards the beginning of the 1st century B.C., during the reign of King 
Vaftagatnani, two important events that concerned the Buddhist religion took 
place ; the first was the committing of the Buddhist teachings into writing 
and secondly the introduction for the first time of a schism in the Buddhist 
church of the island. The order of monks at Mahavihara at Anuradhapura 
held a convocation and under the patronage of the king appointed scribes to 
commit into writing the teachings of the religion. 

The schism that occurred in the church of Ceylon in about the 1st 
century aj). was due to the infringement of certain rules of monastic disci¬ 
pline. Outside the precincts of the established church there was another 
Vihara known as Abhayagiri where the dissentient Bhikshus had taken up 
their abode. They were later on joined by disciples of Dhammaruci 
AchSryya. They adopted the Vaitulya pifaka and proclaimed it to be the 
teaching of the Buddha. For centuries the Mahavil^ra monks carried on 
successfully under the patronage of the reigning kings a long struggle against 
the Vaitulya fraternities of the Abhayagiri vihara. But intercourse with 
India during all these centuries was so frequent that from time to time non- 
orthodox doctrines and their followers occasionally found their way to Ceylon 
and weie favoured by certain classes of monks. But these had no marked 
effect on the general progress or the stability of the orthodox church. 

In abwit the first quarter of the 9th century ad. an ascetic of the 
VcjTcpaTvata Nikaya clad in the robes of a Buddhist monk came to Ceylon 
<*viously from the mainland of India and converted the reigning king into 
his secret doctrine. To-day it is difficult to find any books of either the 
Vaitulya pifaka or any other heterodox teachings. But the ruins of Anu- 
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radhapura and archzeological explorations on other sites in Ceylon have 
yielded not only inscriptions but also images that are definitely not only 
Mahayanistic but also frankly tantric. 

To resume the story of the orthodox church one must refer to the acti¬ 
vities of the great Thera Buddhaghosa in about the first half of the 5th 
century a.d. Buddhaghosa came from South India to Ceylon where under 
the patronage of the reigning king, Mahanama, he engaged himself in the 
work of compilation of the celebrated aithakalhds or commentaries of the 
Buddhist pitakas. His well-known works, the Visuddhimagga, the Samanta- 
pdsddikd, the Sumangalavildsim, the Papancasudam, the ManoTOthapuratjl, 
the Sairatthapakdsini and a host of other works were all written down in 
Ceylon. Buddhaghosa thus raised the position and prestige of the Theravada 
Church of Ceylon to a great extent. 

Towards the end of the 8th century Ceylon suffered severe political 
unrest and the Ceylonese Church felt the consequences for more than two 
centuries, so much so that towards the middle of the 11th century, it was 
once found difficult to get a chapter of ordained monks to continue valid 
ordinations. This was, however, restored by the help of a number of learned 
Theras who were brought out from Arakan by king Vijayavahu. In the 
middle of the 12th century, under the patronage of the king Parakramavahu. 
the religion received infusion of new life. Pardkramovohu restored viharas 
and monasteries, built new religious edifices and brought about the unifica¬ 
tion of the three contending sects, namely, the Mahavilmra Nikdya, the 
Abhayagiri Nikdya, and the Vaitulya Nikdya, and also brought about the 
restoration of the power and influence of the orthodox church, the Mahia- 
vihara Nikaya. He also brought into existence, probably for the first time, 
a code of regulations fcr the guidance of the Bhikshus, From the time of 
Buddhaghosa upto the time of king Parakramavahu. numerous Buddhist 
works by celebrated scholars were composed in Pali and Sinhalese. During 
the reign of Parakramavahu the Great, a systematic compilation of sub-com¬ 
mentaries took place under the guidance of Kassapa Thera. After his death 
unfortunately there were again political unrests in the island. Within a 
hundred years, the Bhikshus were again disorganised, but the sdsana was 
again restored ( 1266 a.d.) with the help of monks brought from the Cola 
country in South India. Monasteries were again established and there was 
again activity in the cause of religion. 

The reputation of the Sangha in Ceylon became so well established that 
towards the middle of the 15th century when Burma was faced with a crisis 
of the cessation of valid ordination, the reigning king of the country sought 
the help of the Mahavihdra in Ceylon; for restoration of the Sdsana. From 
Burma at a later p>eriod the ordination of this Nikaya was carried to Siam. 
“ The connection of Burma at this period has an important bearing on the 
fortunes of the Sangha fraternity and of Buddhism in Ceylon. For through 
these embassies the books that existed in Ceylon were taken to Burma, Siam 
and Cambodia and the Mahanikaya was established in these countries, which 
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helped Ceylon to get back the books and the ordination at a subsequent period 

^e^’"fndTroughrmin not only upon ^imselfbut al» upon the ^ 

gained influence also pursued more or less the same J«l.cy^ 
The king of other provinces also turned against Buddhism. But with 
arrival of the Dutch in the 17th century conditions took a better ^heir 

attitude was more conciliatory towards the religion and the ^ 

were able to devote their times and energy to restore the status of Buddhism^ 

During this time a great man arose in Sajafiakara was a 
ordination had disappeared in the land. He made ^own ^ ^ijaya 

Rajasingha ( 1734 a.d.) that the religion of the Buddha had dec^sed m 
the island because the order of the Bhikshus had become extinct. He pre¬ 
vailed upon the king to bring out a mission of Bhikshus from Siam for the 
restoration of the order. The Siamese mission started for Ceylon but the 
voyage was eventually abandoned. Saranahkara persisted m his attempt and 
finally prevailed upon the succeeding king Kiltisiji RajaAha to send another 
mission to Siam. This mission was cordially received by King Dhammika 
of Siam who sent Vpali Thera with a chapter of Ten Bhikshus and the order 
was eventually restored in Ceylon and Saranahkara was appointed Sangha- 
raja, the head of the Sangha. In 1815 the island came into the possession of 
the English who pledged for the protection and maintenance of the Buddhist 

religion. 


X. Siam^° 

The Buddhism of Siam belongs to the Theravada school. The Siamese 
belonged to Thai family of a South Chinese people. The history of Thai rule 
in Siam may roughly be described as a succession of three kingdoms with 
capitals at Sukhothai, Ayuthia and Bangkok respectively. 

The Southern regions of Siam came into contact with Buddhism at a 
considerably early period. The eastern coasts in India had intercourse not 
only with Burma but also with the Malaya Peninsula. Epigraphic evidence 
proves that the reign of Ligor came into contact with Buddhism as early at 
least as the 4th and 5th centuries a.d. and it is only probable that Siam was 
also touched by this wave of Indian religious expansion. In fact, some of the 
ancient sites of Siam, e.g. DvaravaU have yielded sculptures and other anti¬ 
quities that are either frankly Buddhist or are affiliated to Buddhism. An 

29. De Silva, History oj Buddhism in Ceylon in Buddhistic Studies, ed. B. C. 
Law, p. 502. 

30. For a general study of Buddhist expan^on in Siam see Eliot— Hinduism 
and Buddhism, Vol. IIL 
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inscription of about the 4th century found in Kekah and another of the 7th 
or 8th century from Pra Pratom, both contained the well known-Buddhist for¬ 
mula of causation. The latter inscription and also one from Margui seem to 
be in mixed Sanskrit and Pali. 

In an important inscription found at Sukhothai and now preserved at 
Bangkok and probably datable in about 1300 a.d. it is stated that the Siamese 
kingdom of the time extended on the South to the sea as far as Ligor and on 
the west to Pegu. From the same inscription we derive the knowledge that 
the court and the inhabitants of Sukhothai were devout Buddhists regularly 
observing the Vassa and the festival of Kafhina and also that there were several 
arch monasteries, many Buddha statues and Buddhist relics. The form of 
Buddhism described seems to have differed little from the Hinayanism found in 
Siam to-day. In any case, it seems that at least during this period the Siamese 
were acquainted with Pali Buddhism. Whatever may have been the earlier 
form of Buddhism and wherever we may trace the source of the religion of 
earlier times, there seems to be very little doubt that when the Thai poured into 
Siam the religion was a certain kind of Hinayanism which in all likelihood 
was imported from Burma. We all know that towards the middle of the 
11th century Buddhism in Burma received a new infusion of life and spread 
over very quickly to the Shan estates and it is not altogether impossible that 
it found its way to the not very distant kingdom of Siam. In a subsequent 
period “ the Siamese recognised the seniority and authority of the Sinhalese 
Church by inviting an instructor to come from Ceylon, but in earlier times 
they can hardly have had direct relation with the island. A Khmer inscrip¬ 
tion composed in 1361 or a little later shows that the reigning king learned 
both in Buddhist and Brahmanical lore was a cosmopolitan in religious prac¬ 
tices. In 1361 he had a Sahgharaja learned in the Pitakas brought from 
Ceylon. He was received with great honour and became eventually the head 
of the Buddhist Church. Two other inscriptions apparently datable in this 
period refer to the importation of a branch of the Bodhi tree from Ceylon 
and certain Buddhist relics, probably from India, which were all installed 
with great solemnity. To this date may also be referred series of engravings 
on stone illustrating about one hundred Jatakas. 

Towards the middle of the 14th century the seat of power in Siam was 
transferred to Ayuthia where we have several gigantic images of the Buddha 
and the ruins of numerous Buddhist establishments. A curious inscription 
engraved on an image of Siva found at Sukhothai and dated 1510 A.d. 
asserts, however, the identity of Buddhism and Brahmanism. At Lophburi 
we have some ancient buildings which were originally constructed for the 
Brahmanic cult were later on adapted to Buddhist uses. Ayuthia continued 
to be the capital of Siam until 1767 when it was sacked and ruined by the 
Burmese who, though Buddhists, did not scruple to destroy and deface Bud¬ 
dhist temples, establishments and statues. Phaya Tak Sin, a Chinese in 
origin, repulsed the Burmese attack, made Bangkok the seat of Government 
but was socn deposed in 1782 by Chao Riaya Chakkri who established a new 
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dynasty. This king convoked a council and had the whole Tripi^aka revised 
by monk scholars and built a hall in which the texts were preserved. During 
the reign of one of his successors. Mongkut who spent 26 years as a monk 
and then became King, Buddhism in Siam received a new lease of life. Dur¬ 
ing the reign of his successor, Chulalongkorn. an edition of the Buddhist 
Tripifaka was published and printed in Siamese type. 


XI. Burma"' 


Tradition ascribes the introduction of Buddhism into Burma to Asoka. 
Four centuries later, in the 3rd century a.d., Chinese evidence F>oints to the 
existence of Buddhism in a place called Lin-Yang which may be tentatively 
identified with a place in Burma. With the 5th and subsequent centuries we 
are on surer grounds. Epigraphic records provide us henceforward with de¬ 
finite evidences of a flourishing state of Pali Buddhism in the metropolis of 
the kingdom of the Pyus, Hwawan and old Prome, indicating at the same 
time a very intimate intercourse of Lower Burma with the Kadamba-Co|a 
countries of South India. Buddhist records, in Sanskrit have been found in 
old Prome pointing to a very close relation with the Magadhan countries of 
Eastern India. Epigraphic records are supplemented by quite a good num¬ 
ber of Buddhist monuments and sculptures and terracotta tablets which have 
been unearthed in old Prome and are datable from the 6th to the 10th and 
11th centuries. All these evidences point to a resurgence of the religion in 
the old kingdom of Prome in about the beginning of the 5th century. 

In 1057 A.D. took place the fateful invasion of Thaton by Anawrata. 
The story of this invasion really indicates a very flourishing state of the reli¬ 
gion in Lower Burma. The story of the religion now centres round Pagan 
where the royal dynasty and gradually the people found in the Theravada 
imported from Thaton, a purer and simpler faith, a religion with a more; 
direct appeal and a fresh message of deliverance. The religion slowly but 
steadily secured a solid ground and spread far and near on all sides. 
Hundreds of Buddhist monuments and monastic establishments came to be 
erected and embellished with Buddhist sculptures and painting, Even dur¬ 
ing the reign of Ambadatta the fame of Pagan as a centre of the Theravada 
faith was so well established that she exchanged religious gifts with Ceylon, 
wi^ which she came gradually to be linked up in all matters concerning the 
religion. The clergyman of Burma looked up to the brotherhood of Ceylon 
as the source of all inspiration. This attitude of the Burmese brotherhood 

was in reality responsible for the introduction of the Sihala Safigha in 
1181-82 A.D. 

The Sihala Sangha gradually established itself also in Lower Burma. 
The splitting up of these two sanghas into various factions naturally led to 


nnA nJu- V , ftT S' expansion in Burma, see Euai-Hinduhm 

and W)l. Ill ; Ray- Early Traces of Buddhism in Burma” in Journal 

4> he Greater Ind,a Society ; Sasanavamsa ed. by Bode ( Introduction ); B0DE-Pa« 
l^Uerature tn Burma. 
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the degeneration of the religious order. A movement for reform was success¬ 
fully initiated by king Dhammaceti of Pegu in 1472. The Ceylonese brother¬ 
hood again came to the aid of the Burmese church and Dhammaceti’s refor¬ 
mation practically led to the final triumph of the Sihala Sangha. 

But Theravada was not the only form of Buddhism in the country. Pro¬ 
bably Sarvastivada, on the evidence of Sanskrit Buddhist epigraphs as well 
as on that of I-Tsing. was another form prevalent in about the 7th and 8th 
centuries a.d. Some sort of Mahayanism and Mahayanist Tantricism had 
also penetrated into uppjer Burma. Towards the end of the 17th century the 
church in Burma began to show signs of slackness of discipline and of trans¬ 
gression of rules by individuals and groups within the order. The order 
divided itself into two factions which came to engage themselves in a long 
struggle. The story of the religion in the 18th century is the story of this 
struggle but eventually the orthodox school won and again the word and 
spirit of the original teachings of the Buddha were strictly adhered to. 

The dawn of the 19th century saw the introduction of the Amarapura 
school or Burma Sangha ( Burmese order ) in Ceylon. This event may be 
interpreted as the first return gift of Burma to Ceylon. About 60 years later 
two deputations from Ceylon came to Burma to receive valid ordination from 
the Burmese fraternity, and Burma was thus able to return the gift Ceylon 
had made in the 15th century. The last figure in the history of Buddhism 
in Burma is that of Mindon-Min who brought another triumph for the ortho¬ 
dox Buddhist church in Burma. Mindon-Min observed with regret that 
laxity in monastic discipline was much in evidence. He wanted to enforce 
the disciplinary code of the monks and thought it well to impose a vow en¬ 
joining strict conformity to Vinaya disci^ine and eventually acted up to his 
thought. 

In 1885 the English occupied Mandalay and thus came in possession of 
the whole of Burma. It signalised the termination of the old order of things 
and the beginning of the new. 

XII. Indo-China^^ 

(Champa and Kamboj) 

The earliest trace of Buddhism in Indo-China is indicated in a Sanskrit 
inscription palseographically datable in the 2nd or 3rd century of the Chris¬ 
tian era and found not far from modem Nhatrang. One cannot say definitely 
that it is a Buddhistic inscription but from some phrases and ideas used in 
the inscription it can more or less definitely be ascribed to Buddhistic inspi¬ 
ration. But more definite information about Buddhism in Champa is trace¬ 
able not earlier than the 9th century. In the second quarter of that century, 

32. For a general study of Buddhist expansion in Indo-China, See Chatterji— 
Indian Cultural Influence in Cambodia; Majumdar — Ancient Indian Colonies in the 
Far East, Vol. I, Champa; Eliot — Hinduism and Buddhism, Vol. Ill ; Outlines of 
the History of Buddhism in Indo-China by Louis Finot (Buddhistic Studies ed. by 
B. C. Law, p. 749 ff). 
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a Buddhist Of Pa^ui^ga. Samanta by name, dedicated the monasteries and 
"lo the TL and Siva. This ind.cates a ve^ ™ 

Buddhism with Satvism which remained up to the end a one 

features of Indian religious life in Champa, as i, 

as well as in Java and Sumatra. The growing importance of Buddhism 
affirmed by the foundation of the great monastery of Lokesvara. a p.ous 
TOrk of kU Indravarman II. In 902 A.D.. a Mahayan.st sthavira set up 
another Lokesvara monastery and in the foundation charter one finds a 
Clear resume of the Maharanist theogony. All these inscriptions prove de 
finitely that Mahayanism was the prevailing form of Buddhism in Champa. 
At the end of the 12th centur>- a King of Parwjuranga boasted of practising 
the Mahayana Dharma and erected in the district of Buddhaloka an image 
of Buddha Lokesvara. Even as late as the 2nd half of the 13th century a 
fragment of inscription begins with the invocation •'Om Name Buddhaya 
proving that Buddhism was not extinct even at that time. The rums of 
Champa have yielded a large number of bronze and stone statues of Buddha 
Loke§vara and Prajnaparamita. A number of clay medallions bearing 
images of the Buddha and Lokesvara were picked up in the caves of Northern 


Annam. 

But it is only likely that Mahayanism in Champa was preceded by 
Hlnay^a period. According to him. the Buddhists of Champa in the 7th 
century a.d. belonged to the Arya Sammiti School and there were also a 
few followers of the Sarvastivada School. But the evidence of I-Tsing is 
open to doubt, for the pilgrim never visited Champa and there has not been 
found any archaeological evidence to support his contention. Towards the 
end of the 15th century Champa was seized by the Anaemites who burnt down 
the capital and took possession of the whole kingdom where they introduced 
a debased mixture of Mahayanism. 

Funan, a great empire that had its centre of power in the modem terri¬ 
tory of Cambodia, is known to us only through Chinese historians. The 
hey-day of its glory occupies the first five centuries of the Christian era. As 
in Champa so also in Funan Saivism and Buddhism peacefully existed side 
by side. I-Tsing testifies that the people of the country were mostly wor¬ 
shippers of Devas but later on Buddhism came to flourish there. By the 
time the pilgrim wrote his account a wicked king had expelled and exter¬ 
minated all Buddhists and there were no members, of the Buddhist brother¬ 
hood at all. S^ya Nagasena, who went to the court of China as an ambas¬ 
sador in 484 A.D. saw a Buddhist monk. The Bhikshus of Funan went to 
China for the translation of the holy books of Buddhism, among them were 
Sanghapala and Mandrasena. 


In the south of Funan the Malay Peninsula was essentially a Buddhist 
country. The inscriptions found in Ligor and in the province of the Welles¬ 
ley prove that in the 4th century a.d., there were some important Buddhistic 
centres on the coast. Inscriptions discovered on the south of the Isthmus of 
Kra dating from the 8th and 9th centuries prove that the religion was con- 
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tinued in those countries. One of these inscriptions commemorates the con¬ 
struction of three Caityas in honour of Bddhisattva Avalokitesvara. Vajrapani, 
and Buddha in 775 a.d. 

Towards the middle of the 6th century the Kambojas came into pro¬ 
minence and overthrew the kingdom of Funan. An inscription of 664 A.D., 
praises two eminent Bhikshus of the realm. Another inscription of the same 
period refers to the worship of Maitreya Avalokitesvara and the Buddha. 
Lokesvara who is often associated with Vajrapani and Prajnaparamita was a 
very popular Buddhist divinity in the Mahayanist pantheon of Cambodia. 
Tantrism seems to have exercised very little influence upon the Khmer cults 
although several images of Hevajra have been found in the ruins of Angkor ; 
cult of Bodhidruma was also a popular one. Surjavarman I who probably 
belonged to the Buddhist religion as is shown by his posthumous name Para- 
manirvatiapada was probably indirectly responsible for the first Khmer ins¬ 
criptions found at Lophburi in Siam. One of these inscripticms makes a 
distinction between the Sthaviras and Mahayana Bhikshus. It is, however, 
probable that the regions round Lophburi were the meeting ground of Maha- 
yanjsm of Cambodia. The Khmer kings had to abandon their capital in the 
course of the 15th century and their disappearance marked also the dis¬ 
appearance of Hinduism and Mahayanism. 

XIII. /ava-Sutnatra-BalP^ 

The trace of Buddhism in Java is available in the accounts of Fa-Hien 
who visited the island in about 413 a.d. The Chinese pilgrim states that 
in that country there were many Brahmarjas but that the Buddhist religion 
was not of sufficient importance. Prince Gunavarman of Kashmir who turned 
the Buddhist missionary, visited the island in 423 a.d., but we do not know 
how far he succeeded in preaching religion in the island. Towards the end 
of the 6th century Central Java rose into importance which lasted for about 
two centuries. Towards the middle of the 8th century Java, especially Central 
and Western Java, passed from the hands of the S^va rulers into the con¬ 
trol of a MahaySnist dynasty from Sumatra, known to historians as the Sai- 
lendras of 6rivijaya, who had a mighty empire extending over the Malay 
Peninsula and Central Java besides Sumatra. These Sailendras were fer¬ 
vent Buddhists professing the Mahayana faith. The temple of Kalasan in 
Central Java was erected by one of their kings in honour of the Mahayana 
divinity Tara in 1778 a.d. The magnificent monument of Barabudur in 
Central Java also was the the work of the Sailendras. Towards the end of 
the 7th century I-Tsing had visited Sumatra and described it as a great 
centre of Hinayana learning ; but evidently after I-Tsing it had become a 
great stronghold of Mahayana Buddhism under the patronage of the 

33. For a general study of Buddhist expansion in Java-Sumatra-Bali see 
Chakravarty & Chatterjee India & Java, 2nd Ed. G. I. S. Bulletin ; Majumdar 
— Svanfodtpa, 2 Vols. N. J. KrOM— The Life of Buddha 1926 — The Life of Buddha 
on Barabudur. 
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Sailendras who had extended their supremacy over Central Java as well. 
In the 10th century a Buddhist temple was constructed at Negapatam near 
Madras at the e.xpense of a king of the Sailendras with the permission of 
a Cola Prince Nalanda. A copper plate of Devapala records the grant 
of some villages by the Pala sovereign of Bengal for the upkeep of a monas¬ 
tery at Nalanda which was built at the instance of Balaputradeva of the 
Sailendra dynasty out of devotion to Buddhism. Dharmap&la the famous 
Guru of Nalanda passed his last days in Sumatra. Under the Pala kings 
the Mahayana doctrine flourished in Bengal and Magadha as they did 
nowhere else in India and it was Mahayana tinged with Tantrayana. We 
find exactly the same blend of Buddhistic and Tantric doctrines in Sumatra. 
Java, and to some extent in Cambodia. The earliest Mahaj-ana inscriptions 
of the 3ri Vijaya kings in Java are also written in South Indian Grantha 
characters but in a Central Indian script almost exactly like that of the 9th 
century inscriptions discovered at Nalanda. 

All sorts and varieties of Mahayana, Vajray^a, Bodhisattvas and Sak- 
tis, Adi-Buddhas, Dhyanl-Buddhas. etc., have come to our view and icono- 
graphicaJly they follow the Eastern School of Indian art. The study of 
Buddhistic literature in Java is proved not only by the discovery of import¬ 
ant Buddhist texts but also by the sculptures of Barabudur and other reli¬ 
gious monuments which presuppose a wide range of knowledge in its various 
branches. The later phases of Mahay^a Buddhism in India are also met 
with in Java especially in Eastern Java. We may note in particular the 
adoption of Hindu gods in Buddhist Pantheon, the introduction of minor 
and miscellaneous divinities, of Tantric mode of worship etc. 

Towards the middle of the 10th century the Saiva princes who had 
been ousted from Central Java and had settled in Eastern Java, won back 
their lost territories from the Sailendras and there was a Saivite revival 
in Central Java which, however, was soon abandoned. The scene now 
shifts to modem Java where it took some time for Buddhism to establish 
itself. The famous image of Prajnaparamita now in the Leiden Museum 
is ascribed to the seoind quarter of the 13th century to the reign of Ken 
Arok. To the middle of the 14th century belong the curious inscriptions 
of Adityavarman, a prince of Sumatra, who was a relation of a vassal to 
the Queen of Madjapahit, the centre of royalty in eastern Java. The lan¬ 
guage of these inscriptions clearly shows the prevalence of Tantric doctrine 
in Sumatra and Java. After his death Adityavarman was supposed to be 
identified with Avalokite§vara. In this connection may also be mentioned 
the Tantric practices ascribed to Kretanagara by Prapancha. The Nagar- 

kreSgama also refers to the Tantric chakra rites diligenUy carried out by 
Kretanagara. 

Iri the reign of Hyam Wuruk. there was a set of royal officials called 
Bhujangas or learned priests. They were Brahmanical as well as Buddhistic 
The Nagarkretagama gives a detailed account of the capital city, namely* 
Madjapahit. In the southern part of the city lived the Buddhists, the head 
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of the Sahgha was Sthavira Rengkamedi. Contemporary sources seem to 
point out that Buddhism flourished mostly in aristocratic circles; this ex¬ 
plains the large number of fine Buddhist shrines which arose during this 
period but the religion does not seem to have entered much into the life of 
the people. Javanese literature is Brahmanical. Buddhism could not make 
much headway in Bali, and though the religion still survives in the island, 
Hinduism is in the ascendant. 



YASNA HA XI.—HOM VAST 

By 

ERVAD MANECK F. KANGA 

(1) The three righteous (creatures), the ox, the horse and the haoma, 
openly utter imprecations.^ The ox curses the Zaotar ‘ mayest thou be 
childless and followed by disrepute, who dost not distribute me when cooked,’ 
but thou makest me fatten for the belly* of the wife, or of the son or of thy 
own/ 

(2) The horse curses the rider : ‘mayest thou not bridle race-horses, 
mayest thou not mount race-horses, mayest thou not drive race-horses, who 
dost not demand (any feat of) strength from me in the much-attended 
festival^ meeting of the country^ thronged-with-men/ 


• Chapters IX-XI of Yasna Literature, which comprise the Horn Ya§i are speci¬ 
ally recited in preparing the Haoma as part of the sacrifice. Tlie term Haoma 
which is the same as the Vedic word Soma, is used in a double sense in the Avesta* 
In the first place it is the name of a yazata occupying a definite place in the 
Avestan Pantheon. In the second place it is the name of a Plant of magical and 
healing properties used in the Yasna Ceremony. Now-a-days only a few dry twigs 
of the Plant are used by the Parsi priests for the purpose. 

1. Afrivacah-adj. lit. 'speaking benedictions*; here used euphemistically in the 
sense of ''pronouncing curses, maledictions'* (BartholoM/E Altiranishes Worter- 
bueh, 331). The Pahlavi rendering afrin-gobishnih and ^r. version asirvacasa are 
both used here euphemistically and this is quite obvious from Pahlavi and Skr. glosses : 
" they pronounce curses'*. Cf. Pahl. ku nafrin kunand " and Skr. *‘ kila sapaih kur- 
vanti*' respy. For Av. word afri—meaning * curse* see Sitzungsberichte der philos- 
I^ilol. und historischen klasse der k. Bayerischen Akademie der Wissenschaften, 
Miinchen. 1868. 2. 536. 

2. The chief priest entrusted with the recitation of the Gathas; he conducts 
the religious ceremonies usually with seven subordinate priests called ‘ ratav's*. This 
name is a relic of an Aryan Age. for it is also found in the Veda, where it appears 
as Hotar. (Air Wb. 1653). He is the representative of the priestly class. 

3. Adj. meaning ' cooked'. The Pahlavi version curiously translates it by 
X’-5stak, !r. her meaning "wealth, ridtes." This passage indicates that the cus¬ 
tom of offering animal sacrifice to Horn was prevalent in the period of the Later 
A vesta. 

4. gen. $g. instead of dat sg. 

5. Av. pounimaiti. loc. from pour^mant—‘ having or containing many’ • 
hence ‘much-visited, attended’ (Barth. Air Wb. 901). The Pahlavi version curi¬ 
ously translates it by “ vas mat estend” as though av. suffix maiti. is derived from 
s/ gam—to come. 

6. Av. KarshO-subs. fern, ‘cultivated land, agricultural borough from .ykarsh 
—to cultivate, to till (Air. Wb. 458). Pahlavi version incorrectly translates it by 
“ kartar” meaning “ doer, performer" as though the word is derived from / kar— 
to perform. SpiEca reads karshyo and translates *' family-drcle." Ervad' Kanga 
translates “a meeting, a thick crowd” (Dictionary p. 129). 
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(3) Haoma curses the partaker : ‘ mayest thou be childless and accom¬ 
panied by infamy, who dost keep me. when I have been pressed, in custody, 
like a thief sentenced-to-death. I who (am) Haoma, the righteous, warding 
off death, am not one-sentenced-to-death.’ 

(4) The Holy Father Ahura Mazda has assigned" to me. the Haoma. 
as a portion the cheek with the tongue and the left eye. 

(5-6) Whoso deprives me of that portion viz. the cheek with the tongue 
and the left eye, or steals it or takes it away, which the Holy Ahura Mazda 
gave me. never in this house will be bom a priest, neither the warrior nor 
even the prosperity-bringing agriculturist ; but in this house will be born 
the Dahaka. muraka as well as the varshna® of various sorts. 

(7) Quickly cut off the portion of the ox for the most powerful Haoma. 
May Haoma not bind thee just as he bound the wicked Turanian Frangaras- 
yan who was surrounded by iron in the middle third part of this earth.® 

(8) Thereupon Zarathushtra spoke: ‘Obeisance (be) unto Haoma. 
created by Mazda ! Good is Haoma created by Mazda ! Homage (be) unto 
Haoma !’ 

(9) When from us comes one, those which have come to us from you 
are two. three, four, five, six. seven, eight, nine and ten. 

(10) I dedicate to thee, O Righteous. Asha-increasing. Haoma! 
this body which appears to me beautiful, for Haoma’s energetic intoxication, 
for good life and for the possession of the highest claim. Mayest thou grant 
me, O righteous Haoma, warding off-death ! the heaven of the holy, bright 
and all-comfortable. 

(11) At will and desire. Thou, O Ahura Mazda, rulest over Thine own 
creations : at will, the waters, at will the trees and at will all the good 

7. frerenaot—Imperfect 3rd pens. sg. from V ar—with fra-prefix = he as¬ 
signed, he bestowed. (Air \\T). 185.) The Pahlavi rendering is franaft from caus. 
inf. franaftan, “ to go forth, to take a course". Av. word ar—has various mean¬ 
ings : (1) to move (ii) to grant, to allot & (iii) to stick. Here the Pahlavi trans¬ 
lator has derived the av. word from the stem ar—to move. 

8. The names of Dzevaic Creatures: they are the antitheses of the Ahurian 
priests, warriors and agriculturists. The Pahlatn translator translates the av. word 
dahakaca by “ dakhshak-kahcnit^” meaning " the diminisher of sign" and explains 
in the gloss " ke dakhshak i Ohrmazd be kahenet” i.e. "who diminishes the sign of 
Ohrmazd". I compare dahaka, subs. mas. with av. dahaka and translate " men of 
the type of azi-dahaka". The Pahlavi rendering of av. word murakacha is mutak- 
kartar, meaning " making weak, destructive”. This is further explained by the gloss 
thus : Chich tapah be kunet i.e. he destroys everything. Of av. maodhano-kara in 
yas. IX. 32, where the Pahlavi translator translates “ mutak-kartar”. Av maodhano- 
kara (Air. Wb. 1109) means voluptuous, lascivious, preparing lust. The word 
mutak is the Pahl. rendering of av. mruro " destructive” in Vend II. 22. Av word 
varshna—is curiously translated into Pahlavi by varzitar. See Barth. Ah. Wb. 704, 
1189 and 1380. 

9. Reference to the subterranean iron fortress of Afrasyab, where he took 
shelter after being defeated by Kay Husrav. It is known in the Shahnameh as 
Hang-i Afrasiab. Cf. Aban Vast. 41. 
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(creation), the seed of Asha. Make you (O Ahura Mazda !) the righteous 
one powerful (but) the wicked without power. 

(12) May the righteous (man) be ruIing-at-will. but may the wicked be 
without-free-power, defeated, suppressed** and thrown-out from the creations 
of the Holy Spirit. (May he who) turned away’* (from the Religion be) 
without-free-power. 

(13) Even I who am Zarathushtra, shall incite the leaders of the 
houses, villages, countries and provinces to think in confirmity with, to speak 
in conformity with and to act in conformity with this Religion, which is of 
Ahura. revealed by Zarathushtra.** 

(14) I pray for affluence and ease to the world of the righteous, and 
distress and difficulty to that of the wicked. 

(15) I praise good thoughts, good works, and good deeds through 
thought, through word and through deed. I hold fast all good thoughts, 
good words and good deeds. I renounce all evil thoughts, evil words and 
evil deeds. I dedicate unto you. O Holy Immortals, worship and praise, 
with thought, with word, with deed, with the impulse of the soul, with the 
very life of my body. I praise righteousness.*’ 


10. Av. havanghva, sub. n. “ good life, bles-sedness” which is translated into 
Pahlavi by hu-okh vih. This is further e.xplained by the commentator in yas. Ha 
LXII. 6. 17. as ncvak-dilih pa + chyan vitarg. Vendidad Fargard XVIII. 6 adds 
a gloss to this word thus: tak-dilih pa-i-chyan vitarg. meaning “courage on the 
Qiinvat Bridge.” Dr. Dhalla reads vindagarih “ acquisition ” which is wrong. From 
a comparison of these glosses it follows that the word nevak-dilih and tag-dibh are 
one and the same. 

11. Hamisto. Barth. (Air. Wb. 1778) Ukes it as perf. part. pass, of ham -t- 
maed and translates “thrown down" “defeated". In Pahlavi version of Hosh- 

bam it is translated by ” hamistarih ” antagonism, opposition. (Dhabhar khurtak 
Avistak p. 13.) 

12. Vare to (var. varato) nom. sg. of vare ta. adj. "captive, captured, taken, 
driven away as booty. BartholoM/E translates " surrounded, i.e. deprived of free 
movement ”, deriving it from the stem var—to surround. Pahlavi. pa vart^h. 

13. Sections 11-13 occur in the hymn Hoshb^-prayer which is addressed to 
the Dawn, in Yasna Ka VIII. 5-7. Ha LII. 5-7, LXVIII. 16-18. and LXXI 26-28 

14. This section is known as " Frastuye-prayer". which is written in the 

has nothing in common 

TOth this Ha. but that it forms a sort of prelude to the yasna Ha XII which 
d^s with tha Confession of Faith of a Zoroastrian. Note that this Ha XII is 
also one of the pie^ written in the Cathie Dialect. We have the Pazand version 
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PRATYABHIJNA AND ADVAITA 

ABHINAVA'S MAHOPADESA-VISiSATIKA AND SANKARA'S 

NIRGUNA-MANASA-POJA 

After a critical examination of the PaTamariha-sara^sangraha of Abhinava- 
gupta in its relation to the Ary'Ss of Se§a in NIA, 1. i. pp. 37*72. Prof. S. S. 
Suryanarayana Sastri observes : “ The conclusion reached here has a significance 
not confined to the ParamdTtha-saja. It is possible that more than one Pratya* 
bhijna work has derived from Advaita sources/* One more Pratyabhijna work of 
this nature, deriving, though in part, from an Advaitic minor work, is the minor 
poem of Abhinava called the Mahopadesa Viriisatika edited by Dr. K. C. Pandey 
at the end of his book on Abhinava, (pp. 407-408, Chowk. Series, Studies I). Of 
these twenty verses of Abhinava, the verses 13 to 18 forming the latter part of 
the poem are more or less completely taken from a minor poem ascribed to Sankara 
called variously Nirgujia-m5nasa-puja. .^tma-puja, Parii*puja and so on. 

This minor work of Sankara is printed as Nhgufia-mdtuzsa-tnijS in volume 18 
of the Complete Works of Sankara of the Vani Vilas Press, Srirangam, but in this 
text there are a few omissions. The two Stotra Collections of the Gujarati News 
Press of Bombay give this work as Nirgurta-tnanasa-puid and the texts here are 
full. (BjUat-stotia^ratnOrhara, part 2. pp. 801-3 and Bjhal-stotrc-muktdhdra, part 
2, pp. 424-427). The text comprises two parts, the first being the pupiVs ques¬ 
tions as to how one could do' the ritual of worship in the case of the one, attri- 
butelcss and all-comprehending Atman, and the second part being the teacher’s 
answers setting forth a scheme of * ideal * worship. Abhinava takes the former 
question-part and incorporates it in his work with an introduction, a few elabora¬ 
tions and a brief finish, of his own. WTren we examine the mss of this work of 
Sankara we find that it is available in a shorter version also containing the former 
quest ion-part only, but with a verse or iw'o at the end containing a brief reply or 
explanation. We alsoi see that the name of the work varies Nvilh each ms almost. 

In the Tanjore Descriptive Catalogue, No. 7400 is the same work, but called 
Svdtma^pujS and containing only the answer portion. This is the Burnell Ms 
noted by Aufrecht on p. 751b. of his C.C., I. In the Descriptive Catalogues of 
the Madras Government Oriental Library, No. 8610 gives, like the Tanjore ms, 
only the latter answer-part but calls the work Atma-tndnasika-pujd; No. 8611 
in the same Catalogue represents a ms of the whole work with both the question- 
part and the answer-part, but the work is here named Alma-tingdrcana; the 
next number, 8612, in the same Catalogue, contains only the former part of question 
and is described in the colophon as Dak^mdmurti-mdnasa-puja ividhi), and this 
last is the same ms as noted by Aufrecht in C.C., III. p. 52b, Sg, I. 112. In 
the Triennial Catalogues of the same Madras Library there are two more mss. 
Nos. R. 1419 (n) and 1419 (o). These tw'o texts contain only the answer-part 
with a few linea at the end by way of answer. The former of these two mss is 
called Atma-pujd and the latter Niigww^t<^ka-pujd. The readings of these two 
mss agree with those known to Abhinava; and the concluding verse of the latter, 
R. 1419 (o), seems to be the germ out of which the first 12 verses of Abhinava’s 
Mahopadesa-vimsaiika have grown. We have the same work of Sankara in the 
AtmoHnga-pujd^paddhali in Hall, p. 132. 

The 7th verse in the text in ms R. 1419 (n) describes this worship as *Para 
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puia'. and this expression is retained by Abhinava in the last vem- I" ^ 
Brlu^-stotra-ratnakara of the N. S. Press and in the first part o 
CollecUons of the Gujarati Press, this shorter version is pnnted 
^^ja. AUFRECHT notes also a ms. of this work with the name Para-pu]a. (B. 

I give below the oirrespondences between the latter part of Abhiiuv^s Mah^- 
deMm^ka and the former part of the Nirg«n«-«dnas«-pwja of Sankara, show¬ 
ing also the differences which are only slight. 


MahopadeSa-vim^tika 


Nircuna-manasa-pOja 


^ ^2c. I 

^ rfm 12d. ) 

^mmrtPT i3b. 

«?ignt4 ^ 13c. 

y4WHil*i 13d. 

14a. 

Bps ^ 14b. 

(5#!^ frit n?vi; 14c. 

f?T: 14d. 


Additions oS Abhinava. 

same 2a. 
same 2b. 
same 2c. 
same 2d. 
same 3a. 

3b. 

same 4a. 

same 4b in Madras ms. R. 1419 (o); 
same in R. 1419(n) but 3d here. In 
the printed texts we read as 4 ck1 : 


15a. 

5®T ^ 15b. 

aiMIUM »??: 15c. 


^^{dW 15d. 


cTIJ^ ^ frit 



16 a*b. 


16c. 


same 4c in R. 1419 (o) and same 3c in 
R. 1419 (n). but in the printed text we 
have 3C'd: 

same 4d in R. 1419 (o); 4b in R. 1419 (n). 
4b in printed texts: 

aiWl^M fdt 5a in R. 1419 (o). 

f!rTt 4c in R. 1419 (n). 

1% 5a in printed texts. 

^9^ 5b in R. 1419 (o). 

Hy+l4H^ 4d in R. 1419 (n). 

5b in printed texts, 
same 5c-d in R. 1419 (o). 

^ ‘?w5 fcT: I 

^sr f^: 5a-b-c in R. 1419(n). 

ft li 

Sc-d and 6a*b in printed texts, 
same 7a in R. 1419 (o). 
same 6c in R. 1419 (n). 
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^ I6d. 


I 

f?ft f^: ) 


I I7c-d. 

9T;TT^fl*a 'I'^Fl 
^tjgjRpi J 18a-b. 

W ^ ^ >T^ I 18c-d. 

19a. 


same 7c in printed texts, 
same 7b in R. 1419 (o). 

3Tf|rfrirFT JI^: 6d in R. 1419 (n). 
same 7d in D. 8612. 
am^TlL“4^«4yd: 7d in printed texts, 
same 6C“d in R. 1419 (o) but with 
for 

same 6a-b in R. 1419 (n) but with 
at the end. 

fcT: II 

6c-d. 7a'b in printed texts, 
same in printed texts; 8a*b. 

same in R. 1419n; 7a*b. 
same except for i^4t in place of 
in D. 8612. 

fff: I 

Sc-d in printed texts, 
an addition of Abhinava. 

6b in R. 1419 (o). 

5d in R. 1419 (n) 


?n^ ] 

5^P?^PPT ^ I9b-c*d. 


additions of Abhinava. 


ersrrjRj^ j 


Madras 


V. Ragkavan. 


THE UTTARA KASi PILLAR INSCRIPTION OF GUHA. 

This inscription was discovered at Uttara KMi in Tehri-Gharwal, by Pandit 
Chiddure Matha Virabhadra Sarma of Secunderabad (Deccan), who took an impres¬ 
sion of it and has published some preliminary notices.^ The inscription is engraved 
on the dhvaja sletmbha before the temple of Siva-at the Uttara Ka^i. The pillar 
is called a Sakti stambha in the inscription and was erected to commemorate the 
victoriea of the ruler Guha. The pillar is now called a Irisula and current legends 
assert that Siva’s trisula after the destruction of Tripurasura, was established in this 
place. 

The inscription is engraved in late Gupta characters oJ about the sixth century, 
but earlier than the Banskhera grants of Harsa. The language of the inscnption is 
Sanskrt and the florid Kavya style of the record is reminiscent of the Allahabad 
inscription of Harisena and the Mehrauli inscription of Candra. The meUes used 


1 Vibhiiti. ; Journal o1 the Telu^u Academy, 1939. 
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are SardiHa-tAhma and STagdhara. Ttie text begins with the symbol for Om 
and ends with the letter fha (O). 

Text. 

Om Asid yah k^itipo Ga^ek^ara iti prakhyata kttttirnajaih 
Cakre yena Bhavasya vesnta himavocchjntgdchhjlam Jtpdmat \ 

Kjtvanur Vanajadhipah svakfpmaih santaya bhogya iiiyam \ 

Smjtvd sakia suhjttvam utsukamana yatah SumervaUiyam \ 

Pratyaslasya mahabhujo vipuladjk pinormatoiasthalah \ 
rupa I yaga nayair anamga dhanada VyasdntUddgatah \ 
namna Sri Guha ityuddra caritah saddharma dhuryas sat am \ 
iaktim sctrumarurratha pramathanim Sambhos cakdragratab || 

Pralal} pratar mayukhair urubhir avhalam sarvaram dhm a{dhva) ntamoghmm 
ruUuncQH scdru tdrdmkara parikarddara satodaratvam \ 
svambimbam cittra bimbambara tala tilakam ydvadarkko vidhatte 
tdvat kiitis sukirtis ciramaThnathanasyastu rajnah sthireyam. 


Summary. 

There was a niler named Gaijedvara whose praises were sung by men and who 
erected the resplendani temple of Bhava. high as the peak of Himavat. This forest- 
ruler {vanajddhipa) considering all his wealth (including amatya etc.) as less 
than an atom and remembering the friendship of Indra* went to Sumeru with a 
dieerful mind. After him, his son, Guha by name, strong-armed, wide-eyed, broad- 
chested, who had surpassed Manmatha, Kubera and Vyasa in good looks, diarity and 
naya respectively, leading a gradous life and engaged in righteous activities, made 
this sakti (pillar) in front of Sambhu. to frustrate the ambition of the enemies. As 
long as the sun exists destroying darkness, like an ornament in the heavens, so long 
will remain the good fame of this king, who was the destroyer of his enemies. 

This GaoSvara, who was the ruler of the forests (unless vanajadhipa ts a mis¬ 
take for mamjadhipa) may have been an afavika raja as indicated in the inscription 
of Samudra Gupta.' As is well known Samudra Gupta is sid to have uprooted the 
kings of Aryavarta and to have been served by all io rulers of the forests. 


Rudradh>a MatUa Nagadatta Candravarma 
Ca^apatindga NagaseruhAcyutanandi Balavarma* 
odymika Aryavarta raja prasabhoddharartod- 
vjtta prabhava mahatah; partcarikikjta sar- 
vafavika rejasya . 


GaMpatiffiga however cannot be identified with Ga^tesvara of the present ins- 
enpuon, though the names appear to be similar. The Allahabad inscription is far 
earhw and moreover Gaijapati-naga is a ruler of Aryavarta and is distinguished from 
the ^avtka Tajas. The present inscription does not mention the servitude of either 

paramount ruler. Gaijapatinaga's coins have been 
found at Na^ and Besnagar. K. P. Jayaswal assigns him to c. 315-340 a d and 
ays he .3 the author of the Bhava Sataka.^ But Winternitz has rejected the 
reading Cajavt^lTa STi and ays that Jayaswal’s conjecture is baseless.* 

f Allahabad inscription are usually taken to mean the 

forest-chiefs of the semth. Dr. Roy Chaudhur, points out Li A?avL ^y be 

^r-l <Ghazipur?) and the forest territory near oXla 

S andhyakara Nandm in his Rama Ca rita menUons Kotatavi. Rao Bahadur K. n! 

2. C. I. I. lu AUahabad Inscription /. 19 ff. 

3- of fndta 150 to 300 a-D 

4. /J/.Q. March 1936. 
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DiKSHiT*® with reference to Kota Kuiaja of the Allahabad inscription mentions the 
find of Kota coins in north-east Rajputana and Delhi, while Rapson® mentions 
coins with the legend Kola near the Sravasti region. The connection with Kotas 
of Nilagiris in the south seems to be far fetched. But in the Allahabad inscription 
the atavika rajas are mentioned soon after the rulers of Uttaxapatha and before 
the southern rulers, implying that they belonged to the Himalayan regions. There¬ 
fore it may be conjectured that the ancestors of Gaoesvara may have paid tribute 
to the Guptas, but in the sixth century Gai>esvara seems to have thrown off the 
allegiance after the decline of the Gupta power. 

Gaijesvara is said to have been the friend of Sakra. Yuwan^Chwang mentions 
one Buddha Gupta {Fo-to-kio-to) vtho was the son of Sakmdilya. Sakraditya is 
identified by some scholars with Mahendraditya i.e. Kumara Gupta I (413-456 a.c.). 
But the palaeography of the present inscription seems to prove the impossibility of 
the contemporaneity of the Gan^vara and Kumara Gupta I. Therefore the natural 
meaning of Sakra as Indra should be accepted. 

Another point of interest is in the mention of Kubera and VySsa as well known 
for renunciation (tyaga) and Naya, Kubera as far as is known is a hoarder and 
not a dispenser of wealth. Vyasa’s proficiency in nayc may refer to Vyasa Smrti» 
quoted by Apararka and the Stnjti Cattdrtka.'^ But it is doubtful whether the Vyasa 
Smjtl is ^ Did and it is more probably a reference to the Rajanitl portions of the 
Mahabharata. 

Mysore . S. Srikai^itha Sastri. 


VAMADEVA-PAD-ANUDHYATA 

Verse 66 of the Malkapuram inscription of Saka 1183 (A.D. 1262) runs :— 

The predecessor’s predecessor of this Saiva pontiff Vamasambhu was Sadbliava- 
iambhu who founded the Golald-matha in pahala at the time of Kalacuri Yuva- 
raja (I or li). Vamasambhu was therefore very probably a contemporary of Kanja. 
Some early CSlukya grants, moreover, prove that a king was sometimes mentioned 
as paddmdhyata of (or, by) his religious teacher. Conadering all these facts, 
we thought that the identification of Vamasambhu with Vamadeva of the passage 
Vdmadevo-padanudhydta found in the inscriptions of Kalacuri Karpa and his succes¬ 
sors is now proved beyond doubt, in spite of the royal titles attributed to Vamadeva. 
I tried to explain the significance of these titles in my paper in IHQ, IV. p. 96 ff. in 
which a few suggestions of Prof. H. C. Raychaudhuri were also incorporated. 

In A Volume of Eastern and Indian Studies in honour of F. W. Thomas, 
p. 152 ff., Prof. V. V. Mirashi has offered a new suggestiori regarding the problem. 
He refers to an inscription at Saugor, which is placed about the middle of the 
eighth century on grounds of paleography. According to Prof. Mirashi’s reading, 
this epigraph refers to King Sahkaragaija who was paddnudhyata of (or, by) VaMA- 
rajadeva (previously read by Hiralal as V^gharajadeva). This V^arajadeva has 
been identified by the Professor with Vamadeva mentioned in the Benares grant 
(1042 A.D.)of Kanja and several later Kalacuri inscriptions. It is however difficult 


5 pToc. First Oriental Conference; Indian Museum Cat I. p. 258. 

6. JRAS. 1898. ^ , 

7. Kane, History of Dharma Sastra, Vol. I. 
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to believe that Vamarajadeva of the Saugor record was remembered /'‘If 

centuries by Kar^ia and his successors who called themselves 

in their rec^rS^We know of no such thing from the epi^phic^ 

India. This difficulty therefore has got to be explamed. I am afraid. Prof. Mirashis 

suggestion cannot be accepted without further evidence. 


Calcuito. 


Dines Chanwia Sircar 


KOVIDANANDA WITH KADAMBInF OF ASADHARA 

Day by day the Ujjain Oriental Mss. Library is becoming a store-house of pre¬ 
cious jems. Starting as an infant institution with only 676 MSS. in 1931, it has secur¬ 
ed over 600 MSS. of Sanskrit. Arabic. Persian and other modern Indian languages. 
Recently it purchased a collection of MSS. from a local Pandit in which there arc 
several unpublished works on literature and other sections of the Sastras. The 
Kovidamnda is one of them. Notices of this work of A^dhara are found in 
Catalogus Catalogorum of Theodore AufRECHt and thepublished'edition of the Sahi- 
tyadarporta by Kane but no reference to the existence of this work is found in any of 
the Oriental Libraries in India. From the information given in the works noted 
above, it appears that there were two authors of the same name. The first was a 
Jain author, his father and grandfather being Sallak$ija and Cahada respectively. He 

belonged to Vyaghrcravala vaihSa and compiled 51?- 

iri^etc. and his supposed time was about 1200 A.C. The author of the present work 
prepared and besides and 

therefore appears toi have flourished in the 17th century ; for. Appaya Diksita's sup¬ 
posed time was between 1520 to 1592 a.d. {History of DharmasaslTa, Vol. I. by 
Kane, pt 680). 

The MS. is dated Saka 1733, Kartika, bright fortnight, Tuesday the 5th i.e. 
181.1 A.D., the 22nd, of October and is legibly written on Straw-paper in fine black 
ink by one Rama Kr§ija Kadamba—the ancestor of the present holder Hari Sastri 
Kalamaka of Ujjain for his own use and is therefore 128 years old. It is only in 
16 leaves and is of the ^ze in 10" x 4^'. Half an inch space is left for margin. The 
text is written in the middle space of the page while the commentary is given on 
either sides of the text. Red pigment is used for marking the number of slokas, 
colophons, etc. There are no mistakes committed by the scribe. The Commentary 

mentions the following works and authors : 

Pacini. sn^^n^, 

Quotations from unknown Smrtis are also recorded. The language of the author's 
Kadambhn is easy to understand and is a good production of the text which 

only defines three powers of a word, viz. arfirtn, 

used generally as an example for indicating and suggesUng the different meanings of 
powers by other authors, is altogether absent in this work and its place is taken up 

by a new similar example The following is a table showing the 

number of Slokas of chapters ■ 

I. number of Slokas 51 

II. ,, number of 32 

III. sq^RT „ number of ^okas 42 
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In this way there are altogether 125 verses. The IQrikas are ea^er than those 
appearing in other works such as or and the idea is expressed 

by the author commenting on the verse. The MS. begins thus :— 

Com :— 

TO: II %ft: II 

JTO ii 'i ii 

3f»ir5r llftfT 3TramTO?JII*TT 

Text:— 

'?¥TJ1TO?TO: 

^radHf^ill I 

5RTf^ SRfTt -Jibuti 

grof^ ^r+>S^i<rt: ti^irt’fcrtirfSId: 11 II 
5n=^ i 

55^<TOc5T^ff II ^ II 

End of the text :— 

tdWWlfWdM^: II VI II 
f^RFT TO^H^fe- 
TTrBw? I 

TO: gwt II II 

II 

End of the Com :— 

515TO^ I TO15 >T»ITOHI'<I^^: I 51*^: ?Tr^^ag^: 

^ ii v^ n TOsiit: n n\ ii 

Colophon :— 

>T5lrTOT5TI^ ^ f^<%TPTt ^WITOPli 

Htd'-i^i^<( TO 5q ^g ^^ P f ^ ii^ ii 5 ^ ?i% 

^ [f^] ^ 55 TOrm fefecT II tftfITOr to: II 

There is a slight difference in the colophon for the word is found 

added in the coloirfion pven at the end of the MS ^TOTOTO by the 

same author (B. O. R. I., Poona. Cal. of Atamkma. p. 176). The MS. is in a fine 
condition and deserves publication. The author pves no clue as regards his resi¬ 
dence but the following verses in the text attributed in describing the present river 
Narmada and its adjacent sacred temple of Sri Omkarisvara clearly tell us that he 
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was a resident of that place which was somewhere near to it, i.e. m Nimar. These 
verses are given below :— 

Sirar^ ^' 

5i»TT^: %Ttct ^ » 

^ ^ WTT: I 

^ ^ tC^cg^ nrft^ It 

In the 15th verse of the last chapter the author definitely 
of proaeding to Benares as a lone person and says that his last wishes can be fulfilled 

here at Oihkar^vara. The verse reads thus :— 

Jiqi ^ * 

It can dearly be seen from the verse and others in Chapters I & II that he 
was a staunch devotee and lover of Sri Siva and Goddess Bhavani. 

„.. . N. V. Athaley 

Ujiom. 


PURVAC^YA SAMJNAS FOR LAKARAS 


The ten P&ninean Lakatos are : 

(i) 5 series—^ * 

(ii) ^ series—55^, , 3^ , ^ • 

These names appear to be pani«y-«p<ijn<r. but they were preceded by 
which perhaps had a better daim to express Uie tenses and moods they indicated. 
The earlier terms belonged to the category of flnt'ar/fia-som;Vids. It is not a little 
agnificant that some of these should have been employed by Katyayana himself 
though the Paijinean terms were well-known to him. They were as follows:— 

1. 5I5=^'t’^ 

Katyayana. III. 2. 123. 1 ; III. 2. 102. 4 : III. 3. 133. 5. 

Katyayana, II. 3. 1. 11. 

Kaiyata explaining III. 2. 123 says— 
is repeated on III. 3. 133. 5 and II. 3. 1. 11. 

2 . 

Patanjali on I. 2. 18 quotes a iloka-varltika in which the older sam'pia 
is used. 

3. 35^ 

Katyayana on III. 3 15, has a v5r«ijto in which the older term is 
employed : 

1 Kielhorn, VoI. II. p. 140. 

4. 

The varUika quoted above uses this samjiia also. 
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5. ^ — I am unable to trace its earlier equivalent in the writings of 

Katyayana and Patarijali. The Atharva Prati^akhya edited by 
Pt. Visva Bandhu Sastri, uses the term NaicamI (II. 3. 2) which 
is in all probability the name of Let. 

6 . 

This is also found in the Atharva Pratisakhya in sutra II. I. 11 and II 

3. 21. 

7. 

This sariijna is used in the Atharva Pratisakhya in III. 2. 5. The 
distinction between Svastanl and Hyastam is brought out in the 
P^inean system by a single word atiadyatana as applied to 
Havifya and bhula kolas. Patahjali in one place (ibid. Vol. II. 
p. 57) distinguishing the three tenses (kala-visefon) uses the terms 
adyatana, hyastana and svastana. 

8. ^ -I have not yet traced the older sarhjnas for the diij and vidhi tins. 

9. 

This semjnd is used both in Katyayana, II. 4. 3. 2. HI. 2. 102. 6, VI. 

4. 114. 3 and in the Atharva Pratisakhya, II. 2. 6. Adyatani is 
equivalent to sdmanya-bkuta. The Udyota remarks on II. 4. 3, 

‘ ^ and this is supported in clearer terms by 

yyasa. ‘ gj. i^^n^sfoftai ^ t ’ 

10. ^5^—The puTVQcdrya term for this mood is not yet available. 

The prevalence of these terms in Katyayana shows his adherence to a tradition 
other than that of P&j^ini and perhaps older than the great grammarian. The lengthy 
discussions by Katyayana on the pivot of Paoini's sutras frequently show that 
the Vartikakara did not confine himself strictly to the legitimate scope of the system 
with which he was primarily dealing. 

Lucknow, Vasudeva S. Acrawala 


TOCHARIAN AND THE INVALIDITY OF THE SATEAUCENTUM 
HYPOTHESIS FORMING A PARALLEL TO THE HITTITE AND 

THE RATHAS^PATiS HYPOTHESIS 

In my paper, Poetulation of two probable degrees of abstraction in the pri¬ 
mitive Indo-European tongue in the light of compound accentuation I have 
shown how unexpected and deciave confirmation for the theory of Holgcr Pedersen 
to explain the identity of the nominative and genitive singular forms of -o-stems 
of Hitlite is furnished by my /?d(/ras-/>d/i 5 -hypothesis. I have also drawn alien* 
tion to the fact that what seems to be an actual demonstration of this has been given 
by H. Pedersen in his recent work* which is in large part an argument against the 
Indo-Hittite hypothesis.® 


1. Thomas Commemoration Vol. Bombay March, 1939, pp. 227-8. 

2. H. Pedersen, Hitiitisch und die anderen Indo-Europdischen Spraeften, 1938, 
Copenhagen, p. 26. 

a Cf. E. H. Sturtevant, Language. Vol. XIV, 1938, p. 290. 
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One interesting feature about my hjT)othesis is. whether we a^pt the Ind(> 
Hittite hypothesis or not,* the propo^ to interpret Ratkas-p^U^s “ 
the stem rdlka- to which the geniUve singular lemunation -s was added in p^ 
historic rimes most satisfactorily explains the curious phenomenon o -a- stems 
in the Hittite being identical both in the nominative and genitive singular. The 
-o-dedension in the primitive Indo-European has been hitheto supposed by all 
scholars to have the genitive angular in *s(0o or (In Italic, Lingunan. and Celtic) 

in -i*. Nevertheless Holger Pedefsen. alvrays distinguished for his original and 
challenging ideas, has made an attractive suggestion^ that the identity of the nomi¬ 
native and the genitive singular of the -o-stems may be an archaism in Hittite.® 
Until quite recently. E. H. Sturtevant® was wavering between the theory of 
W. PETERSE-N (already referred to) and that of H. Pedersen. The value of my 
hjT»thesis Ues in the fact that it gives an external proof from the old Indian to 

H. Pedersen’s theory. . 

Here is a parallel to the question of Tocharian and salevi -centum hypothesis. 
It was shown by Meillet*" that Tocharian cannot be assigned to the western group 


4. This I have already hinted in my paper Op. Cit. p. 221. Footnote 2. Ben- 
VENISTE |0ri|i#J€5 d€ la formation dt^s Noms en IndO’Eujopien I. Paris 1935, pp. lOO-ol 
establishes certain Hittite archaisms (cf. also E. H. Sturtevant. A Comp^atwe 
CramnuiT of the Hittite Language, 1933, p. 131. Language, Vol. 13, 1937, pp. 285-91, 
and also Language Vol. 9. 1933, pp. Ml) which go to prove the Indo-Hittite hypo¬ 
thesis. In this connection it roust be noted that Tocharian ytar ‘ way the Lat. iter 
gen. itineris ' way, road shows the original heteioclitic rt-stem Walter Petersen. Lon. 
15-1939, p. 75. IContra Bonfante, Indo-Cermanische Forschungen. Vol. LH. p. 221. 
Benveniste himself does not seem to accept the Indo-Hittite hypothesis). See E. H. 
Sturtevant. American Journal of Philology. 1938, LIX. pp. 96-7. 

5. For several theories regarding this question, see my paper op. cit. p. 228. 
footnote 1. In aiUition to them, it is interesting to note that E. H. Sturtevant 
formerly advanced the theory that in the a- sterns (originally o- stems) the ending 
might have represented original eso with loss of a final vowd, cf. Language pp. 30, 
31, Vol. II. 1926. CouvREUR did not accept W. Petersen’s theory of analogy with 
the genitive of 5- stems in I. E. -as. cf. CouvREtjR. De hettitische h cen bijdrage tot 
de studie I’on Itet Indo-Europeesche vacalismc Bibliotheque du hluseon 5, Leuven, 
1937, p. 211. E. H. Sturtevant, Language, Vol. XIV. p. 75, 19^. Walter Peter¬ 
sen, Lang., IX. 1933, p. 24. 

6. Louis H. Gray, on Indo European Noun-Dedension especially of -o- 
and -a- stems. Language. Vol. 8, 1932, p. 182. Cf. H. Petcrsen. Op. CU. p. 26. 

7. See H. Pedersen, Etudes Lituamennes. Copenhagen, 1933, p. 23. 

8. For instance. Hittite alas al-at-as. In this connection, it is interesting to 
note that there is a Hindustani word attah whose spelling is ala but whose pronun¬ 
ciation is ah-tah. Cf. Amamath Jha. some Indian words in the Oxford English Dic¬ 
tionary : The Kuppuswami Sastri Commemoration Volume, p. 65. 

a E. H. Sturtevant. Language. Vol. XIV, p. 75. 

10. Meieut, Indo-Cermanische Jahrbuck. Vol. I, pp. 14-17, 1914. OSTITIR joins 
to Thraco-phrygian the language of the ancestors of Sej^ians (Prcscythian) which 
Herodotus motions in book IV. chapter XI. The “Crimean” of "Crimea” ore- 
serv« stiU p^ps the remnants Isee Ostir, Ittyro-Thtakisches Arckiv za arban^ku 
tezih etnologifu I, (Bwgard. 1923), p. 133). Vasmer. Die Iranicr in Su- 

p- 4. Feist. Kutturder 
appears necessary because of TokHarian 
a^ITitrite. Sometimes Phrygothraaan is assigned to the atem group and some- 

^ according to the exigency of materials. See C^ir, Voridg 

zahlw ?• 29(5: E Hermann K Z.. 50. p. 307, 1922. J. Pokornv. Die slcUung 

des TocJ^ischen m Ineise tdg. Sprachen in the Ber. d. Forschungin^t f Ost u^ 

P- ^ i” Tocharian and Hittite the chanL of > fc is 
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of languages. Tocharian does not seem to differentiate between the primitive Indo- 
European paiataJs and labio-velars. We find I. E. -k (c) as -k in katite (‘hundred’), 
oki Ceig/i/’).!! In Mifo ('urine') besides Gatha-Avestan niaizaih, (‘he urinates’) 


Indo Cermamsches Jahrbuch, 1, 1914, p. 17). Ostir’s view nearly comes to this. 
Likewise in Hittite, the preservation of the l^iovelar is aC least uncertain and not 
ensured by the form Ktm — who, which whidi is ambiguous. See Idg. Zaklw, 
p. 195. 

ISOGLOSSES. 



1 + 2 + 3 : Central Indo-European (mere velars). 

4 + 5 + 6 + 7 : Salem languages (K^ > K). 

8 + 9 +10 + 11 : CcnlQin language (if, > iC). 

1 + 2 + 3 + 9 + 10: languages \vilh ending r. 

9 + 10 + 11 : languages with mixed preterite. 

6 + 7 + 8 : lariguages with augmenL 

Cf. J. SCHRIJNEN, MSL, Vol. 23, p. 62. 

11. For the theory postulating the existing of the quart cl system in the pri¬ 
mitive I.E. from the word for eight, cf. J. Mckenzie, The ^uartcl system tn I£• 
pp. 1-4. L^ds studies in English ana Kindred languages. No. 6. 1937. J. Mckenzie 
concludes * the large number of elements both lexicocological and morphological, 
common to I.E. and Uralian (i, e, Finno-Ugrian Plus Samoyede) forces us to con¬ 
clude one of two things: either I.E. and Uralian are related or primitive Indo 
European and primitive Uralian were in contact at an exceedingly early period. 
It is therefore hi^ly dgnificant that Samoyede presents an expre^on of *8 as 
"2X4' (thus identical with our postulated formation of I.E. oktou) (on account 
of analogy with this, even the onpnkl **5€pttj% has changed into Cl. 

Hirt, Hondbuch oles urgermanischen II. Fell. 1932, p. 107, which is quite anomalous 
from the Uriian point of view/' See J. Mackenze, Ibid. p. 4. Cf. B. Collindder, 
Indo-Vralisches sprachgut. A. S. C. Ross, Bulletin of the School of Oriental Studies, 
London, Vol. VIII, pp. 227-34. With regard to the theory of the Dravidic ongin 
of the octaval system, cf. Mark Collins, Dravidic Studies No. 4, 1926, Univ. of 
Madras: Depus lon^empes on est convaincu que V une des causes pnnci- 
pales de V ^t^ration de V indo-europ^en primitif est le substrat, notamment 
cn Europe qu*il s* est op6r6 fatalement un melange de langue et de cultures. 
D’ autre part, sans vouloir meme parler de" oeuvre sans doute g6ni^e, 
mais renfermant tiop de conclusion^ pr^maturees de^ M. Trombetti, des 
Savants, operant d* aprfe les m6thodes les plus severes voire meme scrupuleuses, 
ont cm pouvoir rattadier h T indo-europicn les langues finno-ougriennes (avec le 
Samoyede) (Wiklund, Paasonen, Jokl), de rneme que le diamito-s^mil^ue, peut- 
etre avec plus de probability encore (Herm. Moller. Semitisch und I^o^Gcrmantsch 
Konsonanten Teil I. Copenhagen, 1907. Die gemein-indo-gennanisch-semitischen 
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paJtalne ('a burning’) beades Avestan brazaili ('it shines ) and Greek phlego 
(‘I bum’), there is secondly assibilation before original front vowels f. Lik^ 
wise in pinkie ('fifth') and in derivative of the relative-interrogative pronoun such 
as kupre (’if) and kmi (‘when’), the k is from the primitive Indo-European q* 

(*-). 

In kakttu is to be traced the perfect reduplication g* em (g” em) of the pn- 
milive Indo-European root g- (g'). There is secondary assibilation of l.E.q'’ 
(**) in pit pi? (‘five’), t^m (‘he has come’) etc. The I. E. labiovelar and the 
original palatal came to be respectively represented by a sibil^t and a stop sound 
in Ptaka (‘fifty’) besides Sanskrit pancoiat and Greek pentlSkon Todiarian being 
neither sctem- nor the cert/wm-language, Meillet’s suggestion is that it probably 
lies between the two.** ” Like a very deep furrow there runs through the Indo- 
germanic Linguistic stock a dividing line, broken into capriciously by secondary 

shiftings, between the centum and satem languages. These shillings have brought 
it about that we can no longer separate centum and satem from each other by a 
single line, as even centuries ago there were already centum languages in the satem 

area, and even further afield. However much stress we lay upon 

the division into centum and satem languages, there are still other conaderations 
which open for us still deeper perspectives, still wider vistas. Through the whole 
of the Indo-Germanic mother language, cutting across both centum and satem 
there runs another, older, much more sharply defined line of division, which proves 
that the Indo-Germanic mother language itself was already a mixed language.”*^ 


Worttypen der zwei-und drei konosonantigen Wurwl und die indogermanisch— 
semitischen, VcJcalisAen Entsprechungen Kuhtfs Zeilschrift. Vol. XLII, 1909, pp. 
174-91. Indoeuwpeisk-semitiske Sammeniignende Clossarium : Ifolger PeoERSEN 
Die idg-semitische Hypothese und die idg, Lautlehre. Indogermanische Foschungen, 
Vol. 22, 1908, pp. 341-65. A Cuny. Etudes pTegsammaticaUs sur le Domainc des 
Indo-Europiemes et ChamitoSemitiques, Paris. 1924 ; Contribution a la Phonetique 
eomparee de f Jndo-Europien et du Chamito-Semit^ue. BSL, 32, 1931. pp. 29-53)” 
J. SCHRtjNEN. L’ Alarodien et 1’ acxxnt D’ intensity initial dans le langucs Indo 
Europ^ncs. Menwires de la SoeUfe de Unguislique de Paris, Vol. 24, p. 53. For 
the existence of Vigesmal system in Albanian, Etruscan. Basque and then in Sumerian 
lespecially in Etruscan, see Ostir. Vorindogcrmanischc { = alarodische)ZdhUwdrta 
auf dem Balkan 11. [Archiv. Ill, Beograd, 1926, p. 144). On the Vigesimal system 
in India, see Pr?yliiski, Rooznik Oryentalisticzny IV. 230f. Also O. Stein, The 
Numeral 18. The Poona Orientalist, Volume I. 1936, p. 36 and f. n. 4. “I^e prede- 
fictions for the number 18 in the Indian literature may be 'due to compromise bet¬ 
ween the decimal and the octaval system. See Collins, ibid. p. 20. See also P. B. 
Bagchi, Pre-Aryan and Pre-Dravidian in India, Calcutta, 1929, pp. 13-14. Cf. “count¬ 
ing by twenties is still current amongst some lower castes of ^ngaJ.” ibid. p. 16. f.n. 
" Some philologists, including Isaac Taylor and Kossinna, in fact Iwlieve that the Indo- 
European and Ugro-Finnish linguistic families are sprung from a common agglutinating 
stock. It is in any way certain that the Winno-Vgrians borrowed many words from 
many Inck>-Eur<^an languages, beginning possibly (but not probably) with primitive 
Ap'an and then assimilating Indo-Iranian, Slavonic and Teutonic vocables.” Childe, 
The Aryans, p. 68. In Todiarian we have okdt ‘ eight ’ b^de okta —. fpdt ‘ seven ’ be- 
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Sommer^* has demonstrated that the intractable language Venitic retained the 
palatals as stop sounds and that in it there was no trace of a labialization of the velars. 
The Indo-European enclintic q^e appears as Venetic ke.'^^ Sommer suggests that 
it might have lost the labialization on account of its lack of accent {see Sommer, 
Ibid, p. 122). But E. H. STLTtTEVANTi has shown that it is probable that Venetic 
Ke represents the regular treatment of the Velars in that language. His arguments 
are as follows :—Both Messapian and Albanian are without trace of the labialization 
of the Velars. Messapian of southern Italy is an off-shoot of Illyrian, and Albanian 
possibly descended from Illyrian, Herodotus, 1, 196, included the Venetic among 
the Illyrii, and their personal names correspond closely with those of Illyrii.^® How 
the Veneto-Illyrian and Hittite and Tocharian invalidate the Centum-satem hypo¬ 
thesis has been demonstrated conclusively by E. H. Sturtevant.^^ 


the A complex and Centum languages can be definitely established. But " The 
Uralian character of the A-complex and mesocephaly of the centum speakers stands 
unchallenged/* Cf. C. C. Uhlenbeck, /Wd. p. 393. Cf. also C. C, Uhlenbeck, der- 
Indogermaneschcn der Indogermanen in Mededcclingcn der Konitiklijke Akad^nie van 
Wcltfiscappcn, Ajdeeling Letterkunde, Amsterdam, 1935, Vol. 77, Series A No. 4. As 
a matter of fact, it is possible to demonstrate that between A and centum there eJxists 
an anthropological affinity, which is lacking between A and satem or between B 
and centum *’ C. C. Uhlenbeck, ibid., p. 389. In this connection, it may be necessary 
if only in passing, to call attention to yet another problem. According to Meillet 
[Essai De chronologie des Langucs Indo-Europeennes. La Th^orie du feminin, 
pp. 1-28 (exp. p. 11). Bulletin dc la SocieiU de Linguistique de Paris, Vol, 32. 
1931. " En hittite, au 1 opposition de 1 anim^ et du neutre (inanime) cst nettement 
marquee, par les monyens qu* emploic V Indo-Europeen commun, on n* a pass, jusqu* 
id, trouv^ trace d une caacUrisque du f^minn. Etant donni la conservation 
g^nerale des andennes former nominales, il est diffidle de cnoiro que le 
hittite represente id un etat de langue ou caracteristiques du ftmin 
auraient d6ja pldnement d^veloppees **], feminine gender is a relatively 
late development in the Indo-European. Uheenbeck does not subscribe! to this view. 
As he says, Nieuwenkuis* attempt to explain the origin of ^ammatical differentia¬ 
tion of {he sexes on the basis of primeval sexual-totemistic conceptions deserves 
serious considerations, if only in view of the possibilities which it opens up. 
Uhlenbeck further thinks that the classification of nouns in the pie should have been 
derived from the B language (C. C. Uhlenbeck, ibid, pp. 388-9.) Holger Peder¬ 
sen IHittitisch und die anderen Indo^Europaischen Sf^acken, Copenhagen, 193g, 
pp. 13-18, 35 f. See E. H. Sturtevant, Language, Vol. 14. 1938, p. 290) also does 
not subscribe to Meillet’s theory that the lack of the feminine gender is an archaistic 
feature of Hittite. He seeks with ample justification traces of the former presence 
of this gender in Hittite. So it is certain that in the PiE if not in the Proto-Indo- 
Hittite, the feminine gender should hav'e existed. 

14. Indogermanische Forchungen, Vol. 42, pp. 90-182, 1934. 

15. See Sommer. iWd., p. 122. 

16. See Kretschmer. EtnliUung in die Geschichte da Cricchischax Sprachc 
270 f. 1896. Idg, SprachwissenschaU, 10-22, 54, 1925. 

See Language, 1926, Vol. II, p. 128. There is a considerable dispute over the 
question whether Messapic is a cen^wm-Ianguage or a sj/ewi-language. Usually it is 
assumed that Albanian (a satem-Ianguage) is a modem representative of an andent 
Illyrian dialect and very often Messapic is compared with Albanian. But there is no 
doubt that the ie palatal stops were not represented by sibilants in Illyrian. I See 
H. Hirt, Indo-Germanen, Vol. II, 1907, p. 609, and * Stellung des Illyrischen* in 
Festschrijt fur Kiepert, 181 ff. 1894. Here Hirt criticises Kreteschmeris viewl. In 
view of the fact that in Messapic, there is nothing corresponding to the labiovelars of 
the centumdanguages, [Latin quinque, Greek pemptos, Albanian pesee, representing 
the IE velar stops (penkue) ] it is possible to surmise that the palatals in Messapic 
might have been accorded the same treatment as in the s<j/m-languages. Suggestion 
has also been made that venetic belongs to a stratum of IB speech earlier than the 
cleavage into centum- and so/erw-dialects, on the high degree of probability of non¬ 
labialisation of the velars and non-sibilisation of the palatals in venetic (cf. Conwao, 
Antmal Bril, Sch. el Athens, 8.152, 1901-2). Accepting this view. Albanian may be 
taken as a descend^t of an Illyrian sofem-dialect belonging perhaps to a later stratum 
of Indo-European speeA. However, there are other explanations. (Cf. Gilk in 
Camb, Anc. Hist. 2,^1 J, \Vhatnough, on the phonology of the Messapic dialect 
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Now the Centum^Satem hypothesis can be myal.dated 
method of reconstruction of the primiUve Aryan. Leonard Bloomfield has de 
monstrated‘® that the Indo-European palatals came to be repre^nt^ ^ ^ 

sounds in the earliest Sanskrit for instance I.E. i (;) appears in Sanskrit a 
COLLiTS^" advances the argument that the Indo-European g (;) must have suffered 
some change before the Aryan change of g* (g*) to g^ (;) before e ^d i. 

But this can be e.splained away by the assumption that the ongmal g U) ana 

g- (g-) before e and i were distinguished during the Aryan period by pronounc¬ 
ing the former further forward in the mouth than the latter. Thus the primitive 

Aryan seems to be a centum language as far as the treatment of the inherited 

palatals go. Since in regard to velars, it is a sa/em-language, therefore Brucmanns 
argument*’ that the classification of the I. E. languages according to the treatment 
of the palatals agrees with their classification according to the treatment of the labio- 
velars, falls to the ground.** In other ttwds, the reconstructed primitive Aryan 
itself invalidated the cenlum-satem h>TX»thesis. Thus we have seen that even as 
the invalidity of the satem-cenlum hypothesis established purely through the method 
of reconstruction of the primitive Aryan alone gets confirmed by independent facts in 
Tocharian (in Veneto-Illyrian and Hittite as well), the rJl/jas-pd/is-hypothesis is 
also verified by the unique phenomenon presented by the Hittite -a-stems where 
the nominative and genitive singular are identical, which is undoubtedly a feature 
of the oldest phase of the primitive Indo-European, if not of tlie proto-Indo-Hittite 
tongue. 


Madras. 


C. R. Sankaran. 


ADDENDUM. 


There can be no doubt that Hittite and Tocharian have retained old character¬ 
istics of the PIE. This is attested by the existence of the labiovelar in these two 
languages as against the loss of the labialization in adjoining territory. Evidence of 
the past existence of the labiovelars is thus undoubtedly furnished (cf. E. H. Sturt- 
EVANT, Language, 6.224]. The palatal stops were developed from the older velars of 
the PIE, in the safcm-languages which gave up also the labial element of the labiove¬ 
lars of the PIE [cf. paper, NIA, Vol. I. 1939. p. 632). H. Hirt came to the con- 
cluaon [H. Hirt. Zur losung der gutturalfrage im Indo-Germanischen. Bezzenberger's 
Beilrdgf’, 24, 218ff. 1899, Idg. Cram. I. 233ff.] that the palatal stops in the lE were 
serondary developments from the original velars. •' We have only to assume that 
this change did not reach as far as the centum-languages of the West or as Hittite 
and Tocharian in the East. It was of central origin and failed to penetrate a large 
part of the lE territory in the one direction and comparatively small part in the 
other. [Cf. Walter F^etersen, Hittite and Tocharian, Language, Vol. IX, 1933 
pp. 12-3). As regards the Indo-European labiovelars and palatals, both Hittite and 
Tocharian reflect an older state of affairs. It must be here remembered that J Kury- 
U>mcz [Etudes indoeuropeermes I. 1935. Ch. I] advances cogent arguments for estab¬ 
lishing definite condiUons under which labialized velars must have occurred in the 
pr^isto^ 0 the centum languages, but his thesis that the labialized velars arose quite 
mdependenUy in the centum languages very late does not seem to be tenable and 


VANT. Language 11, pp. 26-27, 1926 ‘ ’ Sturte- 

p. m: de, Moiermamchen eprachen, Vol. lu, 

21. Brucmann, K. V. G. 44. 

22, See E, H. Strurtbvant, Longmg€ II, p. 27, 1926, 
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sound and it is a matter least susceptible of proof. [Cf. J. Whatmougji, the deve¬ 
lopment of Indo-European labiovelars with special reference to the dialects of ancient 
Italy. Melanges Lmguistiqites ogers a M. Holger Pedersen, Aarhus 1937, p. 47.1 
It is not easy to agree with Kurylowicz [op, cit, pp. 22-231 that the earliest phase of 
the primitive Indo-European had only palatals and pure velars and that it is even 
inadmissible to put on the same chronology the problem of labiovelar series with 
those of the palatal series. (See also E. H. Sturtevant, Language, 12, 1936, p. 141). 
The identical treatment of lE explodves leaves us in no doubt as to the question of 
the early separation of Tocharian and Hittlte from the parent language which must 
have taken place in common. (Cf. Walter Petersen, ibid, pp. 25-6). 


Poona, 


C. R. Sankaran. 



REVIEWS 


The S'tlappadikaram or The Lay of the Anklet, translated with an Introduction 
and Notes by V. R. Ramachandra Dikshjtar, with a Foreword by Jules Bloch. 
Humphrey Milford, Oxford University Press, Indian Branch, 1939, Royal 8-vo, XI + 
392. Price Rs. 15/-. 

As Prof. Jules Bloch mentions in his Foreword this translation of a Tamil 
classic serves two purposes: it brings to sdiolars not familiar with Tamil its literary 
excellences in a readable form ; it lays before historians source material which would 
otherwise be inaccessible to non-Tamil scholars. It is based on the edition of Silap- 
padikaram by Mm. Dr. V. Swaminatha Aiyar. 

The Sangam period in Tamil Literature is its Augustan age and Prof. Dikshitaj? 
demonstrates beyond doubt that the SU. takes its legitimate place among the extant 
Sangam works and his own researches have shown its importance to the historians 
of South India. It also represents in a way the earlier musical and dramatic pieces 
which have been lost beyond recovery. The approximate period of its composition is 
assigned as the second century a.d. by Prof. Dikshitar. 

In his learned introduction the translator deals with such topics as the story 
in the work, the place of SU. in &mgam works, the date of Ceran Senguttuvan and 
his achievements, an estimate of his diaracter, Karikala in the $if., political condi¬ 
tions in Northern India of the period, and of South India, son^ features of the 
administration, geographical and religious data, social conditions, superstitions, traces 
of Aryan culture, etc It is worthy of the scholar whose contributions to South 
Indian History are of outstanding merit. 

As a piece of literature, as a romance, as a source book for history and socio¬ 
logy, the Sil. ranks among the best works produced in early India, and all historians 
and sociologists should be thankful to Prof. Dikshitar for his successful translation 
of this Sangam masterpuece, presented in beautiful print For a work printed in 
India it is remarkably free from misprints and very exceUently produced. 

S. M. K. 


CdendoT of Persian Correspondence. Vol. VI. 1781—1785, 1938, Price 15-2-0. 

The Imperial Record Department of the Government of India have recently 
issued the 6th volume of a very useful series of historical Correspondence known 
as the Persian Calendars, which contain an English summary of the vast amount of 
Peraan letters th^passed between the Company’s officials in India and the numerous 
Indian powers, ms Persian Correspondence gives a graphic inside picture of 

'"V ^ten^y supplements the historical information in numer¬ 
ous English papers already pubbshed by Forrest and other writers. This series 

were Jlr^^t^d S 

had brought the story upto the year 1780 The nrewir . 
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establishment of British rule in India. The volume contains more than sixteen 
hundred (IGOO) letters that passed between the Governor General or his subordi- 
nates on the one hand, and the various Indian potentates and chiefs, sudi as the 
Emperor of Delhi and his agents, the Nawabs of Oudh, Bengal, Kamatak and 
Hydarabad, the Rajas of Benares and Nagpur etc. on the other. There are also many 
news-letters that came to the Government of the Company from the various Indian 
Courts. The work, it is understood, is to be continued to the end of the 18th 
century. When completed, it will indeed render a lAenomenal service to Indian 
history. 

Books of this kind are not expected to interest the general reader; they will be 
required mostly by the student-class in the higher grades of Univeraties. Thus their 
sale is likely to be very limited, particularly as the prices are rather prohibitive. Will 
not Government offer these Calendars to genuine students at some concession rates ? 
If they do so, they will indeed earn the lasting gratitude of the poor Indian student. 


G. S. Sardesai. 



NON-RGVEDIC MANTRAS RUBRICATED IN THE 
ASVALAYANA-GRHYA-SUTRA : THEIR SOURCES AND 

INTERPRETATION 

By 

V. M. APTE, Poona. 


Inlroductary. 

This study is an investigation into the sources oud inlerpretaiicm 
of all the mantras other than those taken from the RgVeda, liturgically 
employed in the Asvalayana-Grhya-Sutra which belongs to the RgVeda. The 
connotation of the term Mantra is here extended so as to comprise all 
kinds of liturgical formulas viz. mantras from Samhitas other than the Rg¬ 
Veda, passages from the Brahmapas, Yajus, Prai^as, gdthas etc. 

Only a very small number of such mantras have been traced to their 
sources in Professor Stenzler’s edition of the A'§valayana-Grhya-Sutra in the 
Tndische Hausrtgeln, Leipzig 1864' (Abhandlungcnder Deutschen Morgenlan- 
dischen Gcsellschaft III Band No. 4) and the translation of the work by Pro¬ 
fessor Oldenberg in the Sacred Books of the East, Vol. 

Sources. XXIX. In the other editions of the Asvalayana-Grhya- 

Sutra viz. the one with the commentary of Gargya 
N5rayajja in the Bibliotheca Indica (Calcutta 1869), anotherwitha translation 
in Marathi by Lokahitavadi, Bombay 1880. a third with the commentary of 
Gargya Narayapa. the Grhyaparisi§tam and Grhyakarikas (second edition by 
Bhavanishankar Sukhtankar, Bombay 1909), a fourth one with a Marathi 
translation by Nana Yadava Takle. (2nd edition by Mahadeo Gangadhar 
Bakre, Bombay 1915) and the fifth with the commentary of Haradattncarya 
edited by T. Ganapati Sastri, in the Trivandrum Sanskrit Series No. LXXVIIl 
1923, not even an attempt is made to trace such mantras to their sources. 

The Aivalayana-grhya-mantra-VySkhya edited by K. Samba^iva Sastri 
in the Trivandrum Sanskrit Series No. CXXXVIII (Sri Citrodayamafijari 
No. XXVII) 1938. is a Sanskrit commentary on the mantras employed in 
the Asvalayana-Grhya-Sutra by Sri HaradattamiSra and it was expected that 
it would throw some light on the sources of obscure and untraced mantras. 
But as regards ‘ sources ’ the commentator quotes Saunaka 


•' Anukre(astu yah kakit kalpe’tha btahmape’piva | 
mantrah padyo’thava gadyo Vamadevyarh nibodhata | [ ” 


[Whenever a yajus is cited in Kalpa or a Brahraapa text, Vanuideva is to 

n. thereof). A number of early Vedic texts have been 

published since (i.e. m the period of time following tha editions of Profe^rs 
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Stenzler and Oldenberg, to date) and more aids in the fonnuf concxirdances. 
indexes etc. are now available. I am, therefore, in a position to make the 
humble claim in the following pages that nearly every non-I?gVedic Mantra 
cited in the Asvalayana-Grhya-Sutra has been traced as a whole or in parts 
to some definite early source. This problem, I regret to say, has not received 
the attention it deserves from scholars because in the many excellent editions 
of Gfhya Sutras that have been published till now, the matter has but rarely 
been taken up with any zeal. This is all the more regrettable in view of 
the fact that after allowing for mantra variations in the different Vedic Schools 
we find a fair residuum of Grhya mantras common to nearly all the extant 
Grhya Sutras and that therefore a very thorough-going attempt in connection 
with one Grhya Sutra would have helped similar attempts in connection with 
other Grhya Sutras. To take but one instance, in the very scholarly edition 
of the Wr^a-Grhya-Sutra by Dr. Raghu VIra (published by the University 
of the Punjab, 1932), Appendix II gives a mantra index in which “Such 
of the mantras as are not to be found in the Vedic Concordance or as show 
some variations therefrom are marked with an asterisk” (p. 54), but the 
problem is taken up no further, probably because it was not part of the 
original scheme. A number of mantras marked thus in that edition whose 
variants are employed in AG.* I. 7. 3, 6 & 13 ; I. i7. 6 & 7 ; I. 21. 1 ; I. 24. 32 
etc. have been traced to their sources in the following pages. 

In view of this almost general neglect of the valuable mantra-material 
(non-RgVedic, I mean) in the Grhya Sutras, a few exceptions being the edi¬ 
tion of the ‘ Mantrapatha by Dr. Winternitz, the edition of the Jaiminiya 
Grhya-Sutra by Dr. Caland and that of the Varaha Grhya-Sutra by Dr. 
Raghu VIra, a special study of such mantras in the A^valayana Grhya-Sutra 
is attempted in this paper, with respect to their interpretation and especially 
their sources in earlier Vedic literature. 

The term ‘ sources ’ has been used here in a special sense. In the matter 
of the liturgical employment of Mantras, a Vedic school did not regard as 
inviolable or unalterable, the text of a mantra which was not taken from the 
Samhita to which it belonged ! A large number of such formulas, besides, be¬ 
longed to the common stock of Grhya tradition and was drawn upon by 
the different Grhya texts and all possible variations of what virtually is the 
same mantra, are found in these texts. Compare for example the formula 
• imam aSmanam aroha ’ etc. quoted in AG. I. 7. 7 and the different versions 
of this same formula in SG. I. 13. 12 ; PG. I. 7. 1 ; APMB. 1. 5. 1 and HG. I. 
4. 1. 

AG. I. 7. 7. ^ 

¥R I I 

«C. I. 13. 12 ^ I srfir ^ 


• For abbreviations see p. 60 seq. 
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PG. I. 7. 1 

gcfJTTzrcT ” M « 

APMB. I. 5. 1 :— snfir'^ ^ I 

Slf^T 2cr?2TcTw4^ gfRra^: II 1 II 


HG. I. 4. 1:— fiTRiTR^THPif^ I “ ^ I sgoil* 

% ?cPJn?fT: ” II # M I 

It is impossible, therefore, in many cases to point to any particular early Vedic 
text as the source in the sense that the formula occurs there in an identical 
form. The only aim of a Gfhya text was to see that the formula it cited 
was suitable to the particular context in which it was employed and to this 
end, the utmost liberty was taken with the text of a suitable mantra occurring 
in an early text. A formula could also be improvised by joining together parts 
or lines of mantras drawn from different sources ! Compare, for example, 
the mantra cited in our text AG. II. 9. 2, which is made up of one puda "Ptena 
sthiu>am adhiroha Varil^’’, taken from AV. III. 12. 6“ and another from 
RV. X. 18. 3'^ i.e. " Draghiya ayuh pratararh dadhanah ” ! Words of course, 
could be altered easily (compare the formula quoted in AG. I. 7. 6 where the 
last clause ‘ jiveva ^radalj ^tam ’ has the dual ‘ Jweva' which is not found 
in any of the numerous parallel passages though all the remaining words are 
the same everywhere \). 

I have therefore, adopted the following procedure in the paragraph on 
' sources' under each sutra. In the first place, an attempt is made to trace 
a mantra in the AG. to an earlier text where it occurs in an identical form. 
As, however, this is not always possible, a mantra or formula in an early 
Vedic text or failing that, a parallel Grhya text with the nearefet approach in 
words and sense to the formula in our text as a wivole is pointed out. if 
available, first. The formula is next considered part by part (whether it be 
a pfida or a line or a clause) and the ‘ sources' of each of these parts (in 
the sense of ‘passages or lines most closely allied in words and sense’) are 
pointed out, wherever available. 


A survey of these sources reveals the following list of chapters or pass¬ 
ages in early Vedic texts (i.e. Samhitas, Brahmanas Aranyakas and Srauta- 
sutras), which treat of the same Grhya topics as are treated in the different 
chapters of the ASvalayana-Grhya-sQtra and which may, therefore, have in¬ 
fluenced the latter. In certain cases, the identity of not only formulas but 
also of the sutras in our text quoting them, with corresponding passages in 
these early texts, turns this probability into a certainty ; e.g. for I 3 3 (the 
purificatiOT of Ajya) compare TS. 1. 2. 1. 2 and VS. I. 31. For I. 7-8 
(Kaijdikas treating of the marriage ceremony), compare AV XIV 2 (bor 

13-15 (rites connected with pregnancy and the birth of a son) compare KBU. 
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II. 8-10. For I. 17. 6. 7 and 10 (‘Caulam’ or the tonsure of the child’s head) 
compare AV. VI. 68. 1-3 ; for I. 17. 8-9 (the same topic) compare TS. 1. 2. 
1. 1 and for I. 17. 16 (Caulam) and I. 18. 5 (the parallel ‘God^a’ rite) 
compare AV. VIII. 2. 17. For I. 20. 6-8, (the ceremony of Upanayana) 
compare SB. XI. 5. 4. 1 seqq. For I. 23 (choosing of the Rtvijs) compare 
4PS. X. 1. 4, 10-14. For 1. 24 (guest-reception with the Madhuparka), com¬ 
pare SS. IV. 21. For II. 6. 1-4 (mounting a new chariot) compare LS. 2. 8. 2, 
6-8 seqq. For II. 8. 16 (house-building), compare AV. III. 12. 2. 6-7. For III. 
1-4 (the five daily sacrifices, especially Svadhyaya), compare TA. II. 10-15. 
For IV. 1-3 (funeral rites on the death of an ahitagni), compare SS. IV. 14. 
17-35 and for IV. 8 (the Sulagava sacrifice), compare SS. IV. 17. 

This rapid preview of the sources of non-^gVedic Mantras in the A^va- 
layana Gfhya-Sutra discussed in the following investigation reveals that Gfhya 
passages and not merely mantras crop up in the most unsuspected places in 
the earlier or pre-Grhya-sutra literature ! Already in my monograph’ entitled 
■' RgVoda Mantras in their ritual setting in the Gfhya-sutras with special re¬ 
ference to the Asvalayana-Grhya-Sutra ”, I have shown that genuine Grhya 
Mantras in the Rg-Veda ore not confined to its Marriage and Funeral Hymns 
nor only to its late parts as was supposed by Professor Oldenberg (S. B. E. 
Vol. XXX, Introduction : p. X seq.) but are scattered all over the litgVeda. 
The above preview of the sources of non-RgVedic Mantras has a similar story 
to tell. We find that among Sarhhitas other than the pg-Veda Samhita 
genuine Grhya-Mantras and passages and sections of Grhya origin are found 
not only in the Atharva Veda which is well-known as a treasure of Grhya 
verses but also in the Taittirlya and Vajasaneyi Sarhhitas. Again, notable 
texts from this point of view are the ‘ Satapatha ’ among the Brahmapas, the 
Taittirlya Araijyaka among the Arapyakas, the Kau$Itaki-Bramapopanisad 
among the Upanisads and even the ^rawIa-Sutras of Sankhayana, Latyayana 
and Apastamba among the Srauta-Sutras. Thus every phase of Vedic liter¬ 
ature takes its place in this Crhya-pageont ! 

Secondly, as regards the interpretation of these Non I?g-Vedic Mantras, 

quite a number of them remain obscure in spite of the help 
Interpretation afforded by the two Sanskrit Commentaries of (^rgya 

Narayarja and Hardattadarya and the German, English 
and Marathi translations mentioned above. Professors Stenzler and Olden- 
DERG propose emendations in the text of a number of these formulas. In the 
majority of these cases, I have attempted to show that the emendations are un¬ 
necessary and that the Mantras admit of a natural and satisfactory interpreta¬ 
tion just as they stand and have adduced parallel passages in support of the 
original readings they propose to emend unnecessarily in my opinion. Finally 
in the case of some formulas, I have given interpretations which are new and 
which in my humble opinion are more natural. 


1. Reprinted from the Bulletin of the Deccan College Research Institute : Vol. I. 
(1939-40). 
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The plan adopted in the following investigation is this In the first para¬ 
graph is given the text of the sutra in tht AG. and the formula cited therein. 
The different parts, clauses or padas of the formula are marked as (a), (b), 
etc. not only to facilitate reference but also because, for reasons stated already, 
the formula very often can be traced oiUy in parts scattered in different 
earlier texts. Then follows my own translation of the sutra and the mantra 
(which in many cases differs from that of Professors Stenzler and Oidek- 
berg). Next comes the paragraph on ‘Sources’ and I invariably state at the 
very outset, whether any such are pointed out by Prof. Stenzler or Olden- 
berg. This is followed by a discussion of the text and interpretation of the 
formula if these offer any difficulties and of the emendations, if any such 
are su gg ested by Prof. Stenzler or Oldenberg. 

This whole material, therefore. I may humbly claim, is original except 
where Prof. Stenzler or Oldenberg have made suggestions regarding the 
sources, these being invariably acknowledged in the proper places. 

Sutras in the text citing non-^g-Vedic Mantras. 

AG. I. 1. 4 ; ‘ Po namasa svadhvara' iti [RV. VIII. 19. 5'*). (a) ' Namas- 
karena vai khalvapi, (b) na voi deva namoskaraniati, (c) Yajho vai iiama' 
iti hi brdhmanam bhavati \ 

Trans : ‘ He who (as) a good sacrificer (sacrifices to Agni) with homage.' 
so (the RV. verse quoted above in Sutra 3 goes on to say) ; ‘ even through 
homage, indeed, to be sure (a sacrifice may be said to have been offered); 
(b) not beyond (the reach of) homage, (are) the gods surely ; (c) homage, 
surely, is (itself) a sacrifice’ thus (runs) a Brahmapa. 

The wording of the passage gives the impression that these three clauses 
form part of a single connected quotation from some Brahmapa. As a matter 
of fact the three clauses are syntactically separate and represent bits of Brah- 
mapa sayings, picked up at random because of their general unity of sense. 

Context: The sacrificial character of the last two divisions of PSka- 


yajnas viz. (1) the ‘Prahutas’ or those offered over something not the fire 
and (2) the ‘ Brahmapi-hutas ’ or those offered at the feeding of Brahmapas 
is established by the citation of the RV. verse. VIII. 19. 5 which says that a 
sacrifice may be offered not only by pouring an oblation into the fire but als (5 
by placing a fuel-stick on the fire or by knowledge or homage. This (so-called > 
Brahmapa is cited by way of comment on the last pada of that verse. 


Sources : (a) & (c). No dictionary, concordance or index gives a clue. 
The nearest Brahmapa passage that I could find to (a) and (c) is SB. VII. 
4. 1. 20 (also IX. 1. 1. 16) where, in connection with a saluation to scrixnts, 
it is said Namo nama iti Yajho vai namo, Yajnenaivenan etan-nanias- 
kdrena namasyati.” When it is said ' A homage 1 A homage ! -a homage, 
indeed, is a sacrifice—he worships them with a sacrifice when he worships them 
with homage (namaskarena). 


(b). The nearest approach to the words and sense of this part is found 

in GB. 2. 2. 1 . 18 (pp. 117 & 118, :-Na hi namaskaram ati devah 
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“The gods are not beyond (the influence of) homage.” A salutation to 
Prajapati is the context. Very nearly identical is also the passage : SA. I. 5. 

AG. 1.3.3 : " (a) Savitu^lvd prasava utpummy (b) achidre>)a pavitreifa 
vosoh suryasya TOsmibhiT ’’ iti prdg uipunati, sakpt niantrma, dvistu^nim [ 

Irons : (a) “At the inspiration of Savitf, I purify thee, (b) with (this) 
purifier without holes, with the rays of the Sun—the Vasu (the Beneficent 
one) ”. With this mantra he purifies (the Ajya), (in an) eastward (direc¬ 
tion) once and twice silently. 

The context is the purification of the Ajya with two Ku^ blades as 
strainers as a necessary preliminary of all Grhya sacrifices whose general out¬ 
lines arc described in this Kandika. 

Sources : Prof. Stenzler compares VS. I. 31. a mantra employed at 
the purification of the Ajya in KS. 2. 7. 7 (not in KS. 2. 3. 31 as Stenzler 
states). This mantra is identical with ours except for the word ‘Vasoh’ in 
(b), which it omits. Part (b) with 'Vosoh suryasya’ etc. i.e. in a form 
exactly identical with ours, is traced to TS. 1. 2. 1. 2. where we have it after 
“ Devastva savita punatu ”, the context being the purification of himself by 
the sacrificer. As pointed out in the Introduction, the tradition of these 
Grhya-mantras admitted of different parts from different sources being fitted 
together, to make a mantra suitable to a particular context. 

AG. I. 3. 10 :— Tad efdbkiyajna-gdthd glyaie :— 

‘ Pdkayajndn samdsddyaikajyan ekabarhi?ali | 

ekasvktakrtah kurydn nandpi sati daivate \ |' 

Trans : In this connection, the following sacrificial gatha is sung. “ If 
one has (before one, the performance of different) pakayajnas (at the same 
time), one should perform them with the same common Ajya, barhis and the 
same common Svi^takrt (oblations), though the deities (of these pakayajnas) 
may not be the same.” 

The context is the same as before :—general rules for the Grhya sacri¬ 
fices. 

Sources : KauA VI. 34 has " Athapi Slokau bhavatah [ ” followed by two 
Slokas, of which the second is our verse. Both the commentators—Mrila and 
Ke^va (p. 21 Bloomfield’s edition : JAOS vol. 14.) remark that the 
Slokas are from the Gopatha Brahmaija ; but in the existing edition of the 
Gopatha Brahmaija (Bibliotheca Indica), the Slokas are not traced ! One 
can only hope that some manuscript of the Brahmana contains the two 
Slokas. 

AG. I. 5. 4 : Astau pitrddn kftvd (a) " ft tarn agre prathamorh jajhe, 
(b) jte satyom pratis(hitam\ (c) yadiyath kumdry abhijdtd (d) tadiyam 
iha pratipadyatdm \ (e) yat satyam tad djsyatdm ” iti pitjd^ abhirtumlrya 
kumarim bruydt ‘ Esdm ekatii grhdtf 'eti \ 

Trans : He makes eight lumps of earth (taken from different places) 
and consecrates these lumps with the Mantra “ (a) Btam (the world-order 
ordained beforehand) was bom in the beginning, the primeval, (b) On Rta 
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is established Satya (Truth or conformity of events to this world-order) : (c) 
What this girl is bom to (d) that she may attain here, (e) What the Truth 
is, may that be seen ! " He then should say to the girl Pick up one of these . 

Context: Sutra 3rd enumerates the characteristics which a girl to be 
married, must possess. As these, such as intelligence, character etc. are difficult 
to ascertain, the procedure described in this Sutra is adopted, so that the 
character of the origin (field, pool etc.) of the lump of earth picked up by her. 
may reveal her characteristics. 

SintTces: Clauses (c), (d) and (e) constitute Mantra-parts evidently 
improvised to suit the particular occasion and cannot be traced in early litera¬ 
ture. 

As regards (a) and (b), there are numerous passages in early Vedic texts 
containing the words ‘ attain ’ and ‘ Satyam describing their mutual relation 
and their relation to the ' world-order ’ but there is none that is identical with 
ours. Very similar to our (b) is “ I?taih satye'dhayi, satyam jte'dJiam" in 
TS. 7. 1. 18. 2 and “Rtarh satye'dhayi. satyam rte' dkayi" in TB. 3. 7. 7. 4, 
the context in both passages being the ' Seasonal consecrationsThe latter part 
(in italics) of TB. 3. 7. 7. 4 meaning ‘Satyam (Truth) was placed on I?ta' 
comes very near to our (b) in words and is identical in sense. 

Among SQtra-texts. the nearest parallel to our (a) can only be traced 
in (jG. II. 1. 7 which reads :—“ Rtameva prathamam itarh natyeti kascana | 
rte bhumir iyarh srita.” TB. 1. 5. 5. 1 has also a very similar passage to this 
with ‘ paramesthi' for ‘ prathamam ’ and ‘ Kincana ’ for ' Kakana.’ So TB. 
1. 5. 5. 1 and the source of GG. 11. 1. 7 (i.e. some early Samaveda text, as 
(XJ. belongs to the Samaveda) may be said to be the chief influences. The 
oinsecration of lumps of earth with a mantra describing Rta and Satya in 
our text U explained by the fact that VS. 11. 47 “ Rtam satyam. itarii 
satyam” is a mantra to be recited tvhile the lump of clay for the construction 
of the fire-alter, is held above the goat (one of (he victims at the ceremony). 

AG. I. 6. 3 : " Saka dharmom caratam iti prajapatyah. |.... 

^ Trans. ‘Fulfil (ye) the law together(when) this (is said, it) is the 
Prajapatya (form of marriage). 

Sources : All the available parallel passages, support the reading adopted 
above. Baudhayana I. 20. 3 has ‘ Dharmaih cara ’; Gautama Dharma-Sutra 

4. 7. has ‘ Saha dharmaS caryatam '; we read in the Manusmrti. III. 30 :_ 

Sahobhau carataih dharmam” and Narada Dh. 12. 40 has ‘Saha dhar- 
mam cara which are all formulas addressed to the couple or the bridegroom. 

The commentator Haradatta pertinently remarks that although ‘ fulfilling 
the law together ’ is an essential condition of all marriage-forms, this special 


1. Profs. Stenzlk and Oldenberg read 'caratah' (Third person dual of the 
Pr^nt In^cative) and translate accordingly They fulfil the law together • this 

‘caratam’ (Imperative. 2nd. person 

djSi'd Tnv^(^ edition which makes the part (in italics) a mantra ad- 
messed as an 6xhortation to the couple. 
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mention of the exhortation implies that the bridegroom is not to take a second 
wife, nor leave the householder's life for any other Asrama for mode of life)— 
which distinguishes the ‘ Prajapatya' from other forms of marriage like the 
Brahma and the Daiva. 

AG. I. 6. 8 : "Halva bhitlvd ca stf^ani rudathh rudadbllyo haret'* sa 
Rdk^ali I I 

Trans : Should he carry her off (while she is) crying from (her) 
crying relatives after a smashing and breaking of heads, that is (the form of 
marriage called) Rak§asa. Prof. Oldenberg says (p. 167 footnote) “The 
text of this sutra seems to bo based on a hemistich ‘ hatv5 bhittva ca arsaiji 
rudadbhyo rudatirii haret' ; comp. Manu III, 33". This is an ingenious 
suggestion but it may be pointed out that the words of a Sutra in our text 
as well as other sutra-texts sometimes just happen to be arranged in such 
a way as to give them quite unintentionally the appearance of a pada or 
hemistich e.g. AG. I. 5. 1 : “ Kulam agre parll^cta " is a perfect anu§tubh 
pada ! Besides, if such an Anustubh hemistich had existed, it should have 
been traced in late works employing Slokas, as it conforms to the model of the 
later regular anustubh. 

That this shocking recognition of the ‘ Raksasa ’ mode as a form of mar. 
riage, without any apology, is a survival of a very ancient custom, has been 
shown in my monograph entitled " RgVeda mantras in their ritual setting 
in the Grhya sutras, with special reference to the Asvalayana-Grhya-sutra " 
(reprinted from the Sulletin of the Deccan College Reseach Institute) under 
AG. I. 8. 4 : ' Jivoth rudanti' Hi rudatyam\. 

AG. I. 7. 6 : Pradaksiffam agtiim udakumbhath ca triljt paritfayaii japali 
(a) Amo ham asmi sd tvam (b) sc tvam asy amo'ham (c) Dyauraham 
pjthivi tvam (d) Samaham jk tvam (e) tdvehi vivahdvahai (f) prajdm 
prajanaydvahai \ (g) Sampriyau TOcis)fu sumatiasyamanau (h) jiveva saradal} 
saiam 

Trans : While leading her (the bride), round the fire and the water- 
pot, three times with the right side turned towards them, he (the bridegroom) 
mutters (a) “This I am, that thou; (b) that art thou, this myself: (c) 
the heaven I, the earth thou; (d) the Saman I, the Rk thou; (e) come 
then (tau), let us marry; (f) (and) beget offspring; (g) dear to each 
other, bright and amiably-minded, (h) may we two live a hundred autumns ” ! 

Sources : — (a) to (/). AV. 14. 2. 71 reads :—“Amo’hamasmi sa tvam, 
dam^amasmi rktvam, dyauraham pfthivi tvam, taviha sambhavava, prajam 
ajanaySvahai ” | which is equivalent to our (a), (d), (c), (e) and (f) in order. 
Our (b) is nothing but (a) with a transpxisition of ‘sa tvam’ and ' amo- 
'ham ’, so its omission in the AV. passage is immaterial. Our ' vivahavahai ’ 
in (e), for the corresponding ‘Sambhavava’ in AV. is just an adaptation 
suiting the exact context in the text. So this AV. mantra appears to be the 
source <'f our mantra-parts from (a) to (f). SB. 14. 9. 4. 19 has clauses very 
similar to ours from (a) to (d) cited as formulas for intercourse at a k^ya 
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rite aiming at the birth of a meritorious son. In a similar context in JUB. I. 
54. 6 ; 57. 4 appear formulas similar to our (a) and (b). But of interest is the 
passage VIII. 27. 4 in AB. (which as a Bgveda-Brahmai.ia is closely related 
to our text) containing clauses similar to cur clauses (a) to (e). the context 
being the ‘selection of a Purohita'. Now. as Prof. Keith remarks (p. 341 
HOS. vol. 25.), there is a parallelism between this ceremony and that of 
marriage. Our text gives evidence of this parallelism when both in I. 5. 1 
(examination of the family of the bride or the bridegroom) and in I. 23. 1 
(qualifications of Rtvigs to be chosen), it refers in identical terms “Ye 
matrtah pitrtasceti yathoktam purastat ” to AiS. IX. 3. 20, where are laid 
down the qualifications of a priest to be chosen for partaking of a camasa at 
the Da^peya sacrifice. 

Clause ig). For this, may be compared VS. 12. 57'’ as also TS. 4. 2. 5. 
where the identical three words occur, the context being the throwing of tlie 
Ukhya fire (or the fire in the pan) on to the Garhapatya hearth ; the words 
describing the mutual relation of the two fires thus brought together, arc very 
similar to the phraseology in our text. 

Clause (h). There are numerous passages with nearly identical words 
e.g. "JIvati saradah ^tam” is found in RV. X. 85. 39*' and AV. 14, 2. 2' 
63*1: " Adha jivema ’’ etc. in AV. 18. 4. 70"; ' Jivani ’ etc. TB. 3. 7. 4. lO' ; 
“Jivami” etc. in TA. 10. 1. 8" and “Sa jiva ” etc. in SB. 14. 9. 4. 26' and 
in our own text in I. 15.3d, 9d but the dual ‘ Tweva’ that wc have here is 
nowhere met with ! This is a very clear illustration of the liberty taken in 
the different Vedic schools in the adaptation of mantras or parts of mantras 
by alterations in words etc. to suit the particular context in hand ! 


AG. I. 7. 7 :—Paritfiya Paritfiyasmdnatnarohayaii : 

(a) “imam asmatiammoha, (b) aimeva tvotn sthira bhava\. (c) Sahasva 
prlanayatah. (d) abhitisfha prtanyalah" iti. 

Trans : Each time he conducts her round, he helps her step on the asman 
(the lower mill-stone which plays an important part in the Gfhya ritual, being 
the counterpart of the pressing-stone of the soma in the Srauta ritual) with 
the mantra (a) “Mount on this stone : (b) like the stone be firm ; (c) over¬ 
come the opposing (enemies) ; (d) tread down the enemies". 

Sources : (a) to (c) : In a note to AV. 2.13.4 (Whitney's Atharva- 
veda HOS. Vol. 7. p. 57). it is said that the Paippalada or Kasmirian 
text of the AV. reads for that verse, (a) Imam asimnam atistha. (b) 

asmeva tvam sthiro bhava, (c) prampiihi durasyatafi. (d) Sahasva prta- 
nayatah. 


The (a), (b) and (d) here, are nearly identical with our (a) to (c) with 
the ollowing vanaU^s :-instead of ‘sthira’ in our (b) (addressed as the 
mantra is to the bnde) we have here ‘sthiro’ masc. because the mantra is 
add^d to the male child, prayers for whose long life and welfare are con 
tamed m that AV. hymn; our ‘aroha’ in (a), is a mere paraphrase of 

AV. clause (c) is a paraphrase in different words of our (d). 
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Clause (d).—The last pada or clause is traced to TS. 4. 1. 2. and 
VS. 11. 20'', the context in both places being, that the verse is recited while 
the Adhvaryu holds his hand on the horse’s back during the agni-cayana cere¬ 
mony. 

It may be noted here, that the aiman verses (or those containing ex¬ 
hortations to be as firm as a stone) are found employed in our text as well 
as in parallel Sutra-texts in two contexts viz. the ceremony of marriage and 
the ceremonies of birth-rites as ’ addresses to the bride or the newly-born 
child' (compare our I, 15. 3 which has ‘ asma bhava’ etc.). 

How very fluid the tradition of these Grhya-mantras was. can best be 
seen by a glance at the parallel passage in other Sutra texts viz. SMB. 1. 2. 1 ; 
PG. I. 7. 1 : SG. I. 13. 2 ; APMB. 1. 5. 1 and 2. 2. 2 ; HG. 1. 4. 1 ; 19. 8. cited 
already in the Introductory section. We find here all possible variations (of 
what essentially is the same mantra) that the words constituting it were cap¬ 
able of ! 

* 

AG. I. 7. 13 : 

(a) " Aryamtjath nu devam kanya agnimayaksaia \ 

sa imdrii devo Aryanid preto muncdtu ndmutah. svdhd\\ 

(b) Varunani nu devam kmyd agnimayaksaia \ 

sa imam devo Varutfah preto muncdtu ndmutali svdhd\\ 

(c) Pusatiarii nu devam kanya agnim ayaksata \ 

Ha itndth devah Pusd preto muncdtu ndmutah svdhd " ] 

ityavicchindatyonfalirh sruceva juhuyat \ 

Trans: (a) “To Aryaman the god, to Agni, have the girls sacrificed 
(i.e. to Agni as Aryaman ;i) may he—god Aryaman, release her from here 
(i.e. from her father’s family), not from yonder (i.e. from her husband’s 
home). 

(b) To Varuija the god, to Agni etc. (as above with ‘ Varuija ’ in place 
of ' Aryaman ’.J 

(c) To Pu§an the god etc. [as above with ‘Pu$an’ instead of ‘Arya¬ 
man ’.J 

Context : —After the ‘ leading round ’ of the bride, fried grain is poured 
into her joined hands by her brother or his representative.* The bride sacri¬ 
fices this fried grain without opening (lit. breaking open) Her joined hands, as 
if she was sacrificing them with the ‘ Smc ’ ladle while the above mantra is 
being recited by the bridegroom. 

Sources : Only Sutra-texts like SG., SMB., GG., PG., APMB. and MG. 
have got parallel passages but the mantra cannot be traced to any early text— 
with the exception of ‘ Preto muncalu namutaJj ’ the concluding part of (a) 
(b) and (c) which is traced to RV. X. 85. 25“ and AV. XIV. 1. 18“. Olden- 
berg (SBE vol. 29. p. 44) on SG. I. 18. 3, compares Paraskara I. 6. 2 " preto 


1. That this is the construction and sense is clear from RV. V. 3 2* = “Tvam 
Aryama bhavasi yat Kaninam” (Thou art Aryaman to the girlsl as addressed to 
Agni and dted in our text elsewhere i.e. I. 4. 8. 
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muflcatu patel} ” which shows what ‘ italj ’ and ' amut^ ’ refer to. The 
RV and the AV. verse-padas also have the same implication. / think that 
the influence here is AV. XIV. 1. 17 which reads "(a) Aryamaparii yajamahe 

(b) subandhum pativedanam! (c) ur\'arukamiva bandhanat^ (d) preto 
muncami namutali 1 for the following reasons : (1) The last pada of each 
of our (a) to (c) is the last pada here ; our first pada iS reminiscent of the 
first of the AV. because of ’ Aryamaijam (2) There is general unity of sense. 
(3) This mantra in our text is followed by the citation in 1. 17, 17 and 18. 
of RV. X. 85. 24 and 25 which correspond to AV. XIV. 1. 19 and 18. Thus. 
AV. XIV. I. 17. 19 and 18 which would correspond to the citations in our 
Sutras I. 7.13, 17 and 18, very likely influenced our text. 

AG. I. 7. 19 : ‘ Athaindm apardjitdyam diH sapta paddny abhyutkrama- 
yati, {a) " ka ekapadi (b) Crje dvipadt (c) rdyaspo^dya tripadl id) tndyo- 
bhavydya catu^padl (e) prafdbhyah panca-padi (/) rtubhyah ^atpadi (g) 
sakka saptapadi bhava ih) sd mam anuvratd bhaua\ (i) putran vinddvahai 
bahun (/) te scoitu jaradoftayah" Hi. 

Trans : He then (i.e. after the sacrifice of fried grain and the loosening 
of the bride’s two locks of hair) helps her take seven steps forward with the 
mantra :— 

(a) For sap, (be thou) one who hast taken one step forward, 

(b) For juice, . two steps ” . 

(c) For the augmenting of riches, be thou one etc. three steps forward. 

(d) For comfort „ „ four steps forward. 

(e) For progeny ” " five steps forward, 

(f) For the seasrwts ” ’’ six steps forward, 

(g) Be a friend, (thou) who hast taken seven steps, 

(h) So be thou devoted to me. (i) let us attain many sons, 

(j) let them reach old age. 

Sources (a) W (g) ; TB. 3. 7. 7. 11 reads as follows :— 

(a) ekam i$e Vi^pustva anvetu, 

(b) dve urje „ 

(c) tiiiji vrataya 

(d) catvari mayobhavyaya „ 

(e) panca paiubhyalj 

(f) §ad rayaspo^ya " 

(g) sapta saptabhyo hotrabhyah ” 1 sakhSyah saptapada abhuma | 
sakhyaih te gameyam ] 

The context is The Yajam&na follows in the steps of the Soma- 
krayatji cow while she is being led. The remarkable agreement of this pas- 
sage with our mantra with the exception of a few unimportant differences 
suggests it as the influence on our text. As regards the differences, it is ap¬ 
parent that the TB. has the better version. Our text e.g. makes an abrunt 
syntactical change in (g). 

The idea of friendship consummated by the walking of seven steps in 
company, can be traced to AV. V. 11. 10 “Saptapadah sakhasmi" (I am 
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thy comrade of seven steps). Perhaps the faint origin of ‘seven’ as the 
number of steps is in RV. VIII. 72. 16 :—“ Adhuteat pipyu§Im i^am urjom 
saptapadim ariJt\ suryasya sapta rasmibhih" N where we not only come 
across the words ‘ i^am' and ‘ Urjam' of out Mantra but also the association 
of the seven rays of the sun with the ‘ seven-stepped urjam'! 

(h) (i) and (j) This part is only traced to JUB. 1. 54. 6' where 
it occurs after ‘ Amo’hamasmi ‘ etc. a mantra parallel to our I. 7. 6. This 
part has the same position (as in JUB) in SG. I. 14. 6 and PG. I. 8. 1. This 
part of our Mantra then (easily detachable from the rest in sense and syntax) 
appears to have been a separate Mantra which our text has tacked on to our 

mantra (a) to (g) and which other texts have joined to other mantras in 
other contexts. 

AG. I. 7. 22 : Dhruvam arundhattm sapta jsin iti drsfva vacam visjjeta 
" Jxvapatnl prajdrh vindeya" jli | 

Trans : After observing the polar star, the (star) Arudhati and the 
Seven R§is (Ursa major), let her release her speech (i.e. break her silence 
with the words) "With my husband living, may I aatain progeny.” 

Context—This follows after the saptapadi rite. 

Sources. The part ‘ prajam vindeya ’ can be traced only to SG. 1. 17. 4 
(as compared by Oldenberg) in exactly the same context as in our text. The 
Mantra is one of those unimportant short mantras of a general invocatory 
purport, the words of which could be improved upon in any vedic school and 
which need not supposed to have a traditionally fixed text. 

The Vcdic lexis cited or referred to in the present investigation, with abbreviations 
of their titles. 

Sorhhitds. 

RV.— The Rig-veda samhita : Max Muller’s second (Juarto edition. London. 

AV.—The Atharva-veda-sarhhita : the edition of Roth and W. D. Whitney (Berlin 
1856). 

VS—The Vajasaneyi-samhita in the Madhyaihdina ^kha ; edited by A. WraER. 
Berlin and London, 1852. 

—*rhe variants of the Kaijva recension of the Vajasaneyi-samhita as given at 
the end of each section in the above edition. 

SV.—Die Hymnen des Sama-Veda, edited by T. Benfey, Leipzig. 1848. 

TS.—The Taittirlya-sarhhita. edited by A. Weber, Indische studien. Volumes XI 
and XII. Leipzig. 1871-1872. 

MS. —The Maitrayaoi-sarhhita, edited by I>r. Leopold Von Schroeder : four volumes, 
Leipzig, 1881-1886. 

KS.—Die Saihhita der Katha Sakha, edited by Dr. Leopold Von Schroeder ; 
first volume 1900, second volume 1909, Leipzig. 

Brdhmartas, Aranyakas and Upanifods. 

AB.—Das Aitareya Brahmaija : T. Aufrecht, Bonn. 1879. 

KB.—Das Kau§itaki Brahmapa : B. Lindoer, Jena 1887. 

SB,—The Satapatha Brahma]?a in the Madhyarhdina Sakha : A. Weber ; Berlin and 
London, 1855. 
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TB.—The Taittiriya Bi^majia of the Black Yajurveda : Bibliotheca Indica. Three 
volumes, Calcutta, 1859. 

GB.—The Gopatha Br^maoa of the Atharvaveda : Bibliotheca Indica, Calcutta. 

1872. . . ^ ... 

PB._The Pahcaviihsa Brahmaiia or T^dya Maha Brahmana : Bibliotheca Indica. 

Calcutta, 1870-1874. 

§B.—The Sadvirh§a Br^mana. edited by Herman Frederick Eelsinch : Leiden 
1908. 

JB.—Das Jaiminiya Br^maiia in Auswahl. W. Calnad : Verhandelingen Der 
Koninklyke Akademie Van Wetenschappen Nicuwe Reeks Deel XIX 
No. 4. 

TA._The Taittiriya-Araijyaka : Bibliotheca Indica, Calcutta. 1872. 

KBU.—The Kausitaki-Br^maija-Upanisad, Bibliotheca Indica, Calcutta. 1861. 

JUB.—The Jaiminiya-or Talavakara-Upani$ad-Brahmana : Journal of the Amiricaa 
Oriental Society, Vol. XVI, pp. 79-260. 

Siaula-sutras. 


AS.—The Srauta-sutra of ASvalayana : Bibliotheca Indica, Calcutta, 1874. 

SS.—The Sahkhayana Srauta-sutra, Bibliotheca Indica. Calcutta, 1888. 

1^.—The Latysyana Srauta-sutra, Bibliotheca Indica, Calcutta, 1872. 

KS.—The Katyayana Srauta-sutra : edited by A. Weber, Berlin and London, 1859, 
ApS.—The Apastamba Srauta-sutra : Bibliotheca Indica edition in three volumes. 
MS.—Das Manava Srauta-sutra ; Dr. Friedrich Knauer ; Books i-v. St. Petersburg. 
1900-1903. 


Gjhya-SulTOs etc. 

AG.—The Asvalayana Gfhya-sutra : Prof. Stenzler’s edition, Indische Hausregein : 

ASvalayana Erestes Heft. Pp. 1-45 : Leipzig 1864. The readings given 
in the ‘ Kritische Anmerkungen' (pp. 46-53) and the emendations pro¬ 
posed in the Vorrede (I to III) to the Zweites Heft {Uebersetzung : 
Leipzig 1865) have been discussed where necessary. When I mention 
Prof. Stenzler’s vien/s, 1 refer to this second part, where he gives a 
German translation of the work with notes. 

SG.—The Sahkhayana Grhya-sutra edited by H. Oldenberc : Indische sludien, Vol. 
XV. pp. 1-166. 

PG.—The PSraskara Grhya-sutra, edited by Prof. Stenzler, Indische Hauseregeln 
II, FSrakskara; Leipzig, 1876. 

GG.—Das Gobhila Grhya-sutra. Dr. F. Knauer. Dorpat and Leipzig, 1884. 

KhG.—.The Khadira Grhya-sutra. edited by H. Oldenberc. sacred Books of the 
East. Vol. XXIX. 


HG.—The Hiraijyake^in Grhya-sutra, edited by Dr. J. Kirste, Vienna. 1889. 

ApG.—The Apastambiya Grhya-sutra edited by Dr. Winternit2. Vienna 1887. 

ApMB.—The (Mantra-Brahmatja or) Mantra-patha of the Apastambins edited by 
Dr. Winternitz. Oxford, 1897. 


KauS.— 


SMB.— 


•The Kau§ika-sutra of the Atharva-veda edited by M. Bloomfield in Vol 
XIV of the Journal of the American Oriental Society. 

•The Mantra-Br^majja of the Sama-veda edited by Satyabrata Samasramin, 
C^iCuttdi lo73. 


Narayapa :-The S^rit ^mmentary by Gargya Narayapa printed in the Bibli<^ 

COT, ^ Asvalayana Grhya-sutra. Calcutta. 1869 

Sacred Books of the East. 



JNANAGHANA PUJYAPADA 

By 

E. P. RADHAKRISHNAN. Madras. 

Appayya EHkgita in his SiddkantalesasongTaha,^ refers to an advaita 
manual by name Tattvasuddhi. This* is an authoritative work in 46 chap¬ 
ters,* called prakarajjas, by tme Jnanaghanapada,^ a disciple of Bodhaghana- 
carya.® Who Bodhaghana and Jnanaghana were are to be considered here. 

In a work entitled SjAgagiriguTupoTampard (No. 302 of Seshagiri Sastri’s 
II Report) is given a list of the various pointiffs of the Srhgeri Mutt. The 
list mentions 41 acaryas on the whole b^inning with MahSdeva (Lord Siva) 
and ending with Narasirhha Bharatl. Though this list may not be quite accu¬ 
rate, it is also not wholly incorrect. That is to say, unless and until some 
positive evidence is set forth to prove the inaccuracy of the list, its tentative 
correctness holds good. The whole list may be reproduced here with advant¬ 
age : 

11 

s?TRT: I 

?p: Sg: 11 


1. See pp. 141, 190, 266 and 363 of Siddh^rttaiesasangraha, Skt. Ser 36. 

2. Being serially issued by the present writer in the Annals of Oriental Re- 
search, University of Madras, in collaboration with Mr. S. S. Suryanarayana Sastri. 

3. Das Gupta, History of Indian Philosophy II, p. 57 f. n. says : ‘‘'Jnana¬ 
ghana, who probably lived in the 13th century, wrote an elaborate dialectical work 
in 33 chapters (prakaraj}as) called Tattvasuddhi** This is wrong. The evidence 
for placing Jnanaghana in the 13th century is not given. The enumeration of 
chapters as 33 is also not correct; probably he concluded that the work is com¬ 
plete in 33 chapters, on the basis of an incomplete copy in 33 chapters, found in 
the Govt. Or. Mss. Library, Madras (R. No. 2897), referred to as B. in my edition 
of the same. 

4. See colophons to the chapters of Tattvasuddhi : 

21FT ^ ^ II 

Tattvasuddhi, ch. I. verse 4« 
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cT?ra»!Ktfr4I^ II 

c5fr9€T4t»lrR^: I 

[^4JM<KlW Rn %^iwjlf^f55: I 
H ' Th^ i tH i mgq ; sWtrmWfft ii 

VTRrft ;R^II^2WRfft I 

fr^> ?rfT?>S^JT^tII U 

^*i‘jitifti's^Hi*n^: II 

dtraifHHdlPH^s^: I 

II 

II 

>inn1'ii*»R<sqRt: cn:5ft^ spig^: I 
^T^nf^rsra^t 5PRWcTt ii ” 

In the light of the following evidences also the apparent and tentative 
accuracy of the above list can reasonably be assumed to hold good. 

First, in a work entitled Sahkaracatyacarita by Govindarfitha,® (No. 301. 
of Sheshagiri Sastri’s II Report; same as MD.^ 12171*2) the predecessors of 
Sankara are mentioned as Narayajja, Brahma, Vasistha, Sakti, Para^ra, 
Vyasa, Suka, Gaudapada and Govinda.* Lord Siva is left out. The rest of 
the Scaryas mentioned corresponds with the predecessors of Sankara as found 
in the &jngag}rigu.rupmQmpaTa. 

6. Ed. by Dewan Bahadur N. D. Mehta, and printed in the Chitrasala Press 
Pcxma, 1931. 

7. MD = Madras Des. Cat. of Mss. 

8. See Seshagln Sastrj, // Report pp. 101*2. But in the printed edition this 
is missing. Only Suka, Gaudapada and Govinda are referred to; 

*4ty+wiM4f^wi1 I 

*T5T^: ^ |ft: d 

cTH I 

Sahkaracaryacarita, Govindanatha. Ch. lU. 28. 29 
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Secondly, in a work called Gadyavallari^ tantra, by Nijatmapraka&iw 
Anandanatha Mallikarjuna YogTndra Yati (Mitra Notices. VII, No. 2261). 
which opens with a list of the teachers of the ^kara sect, the first 22 names 
beginning with 3iva and ending in Vidyaraijya correspond with those in the 

Gadyavallari mentions 28 acaryas before Malli- 

karjuna, its author. 

Again in another work called GuTuvariisamahakavya,^'^ by Lak^majja 
^strin.i 2 son of VIresvara 5astri, written under orders of Saccidananda 
BharatJ, disciple of Narasirhha Bharatl, a long list of the successive pontiffs 
of the Smgeri Mutt is given. This order of the acaryas corresponds to a 
greater length with the order found in the ST^gagiTiguTuporampora. 

This concordance of the four lists is sufficient evidence to show that, the 
opening part and a great extent of the list in STrigagiTiguTuparanipard are reli¬ 
able, if not the entire list. It is possible that the GuTuvothsamahdkdvya 
was based on the STHgagiTigurupaTonipard ; still the accuracy of the SjHo- 
giriguruparathpord is not disproved. 

Now let us examine the list proper. The list mentions on the whole 
41 acaryas from Lord Siva to Narasiihha BharatT. Sankara is the eleventh 
and Vidyaraijya 22nd. According to Mr. Shcshagiri Sastri, Vidyaranya came 
to the pontifical seat in 1331 a.d.’® After him, according to the list there 
were 19 priests and the period of reign for each acarya, after Vidyaraijys is 
29 years, on an average. Previous to Vidyaraijya and after Safikara, there 
were 10 pontiffs. Accepting 820 a.d. as the date of Sankaracarya’s demise, 
we get 510 years of interval for 10 acaryas, i.e. on an average each ficarya 
would have been in the pontificate for about 50 years. Granting that ascetics 
generally live longer than ordinary men and assuming that they are usually 
appointed as pontiffs at an early age. it may seem that a reign of 50 years 
for a single pontiff is not unreasonable. But 50 years of reign in succession 
for 10 pontiffs cannot be satisfactorily explained. The more so when we come 
to note that after Vidyaraijya the average period for an ascetic is abruptly 
reduced from 50 to 29. Mr Sheshagiri Sastri on this point doubts the reli- 


9. Dr. Aufrecht in his C. C. /.. p. 377a. under Bodhaghana. says that he is 
mentioned as the successor of ViSvarupacarya in the Snvidydpaddhali. Bik. Cat. 
613. This Srividyapaddhati is only a portion of the Gadyavallau. See colophon 
to Srividyapaddhati : 

etc. 

10. Aitfkecht identifies him with Pmka^nanda, nuthor of Ihc vcdanla work, 
VeddntasiddhdniamuktavaTt. 

11. See Annual Report of Mysore Arch. Dept. 1928. p. 15. 

12. Lak$niai?a Saslrin was contemporary of Somasekhara II (1714-1739 a.d.) 
of Keiadi, when Saccidananda Bharatl (1705-1741 a.d.), disciple of Narasimha 
Bharatl ?aorned the pontifical seat at Srngeri. ibid. 

13. Recent researches have shown that Vidyatirtha, a guru of Srngeri lived to 
the end of 1375 A.D. and was immediately succeeded by VidySraoya. See J. A- 
H. R. S. IX. pt. 4, p. 40 : also OLD. 1938 No. 6. 118. 
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ability of the list and says that the manuscript of ^tigagiTigUTuparathpard is 
defective. 

But we have evidence to believe that some ascetics lived longer than 
others. ViSvarupa, according to tradition, lived very long. Again take the 
case of Jflanottama (author of lifasiddluvivarofia) who is said to have adorn¬ 
ed the pontificate for 63 years : 

sfifft fgsnft, 

PutfyaSlokamafiioTV* 

Granting even this, we cannot satisfactorily reconcile the fact that 10 ascetics 
before Vidy^apya were long-lived and his followers abruptly came to be 
short-lived. Thus arises the doubt regarding the accuracy of the list in 
SrngagiTiguTupOTanipard. To explain this discrepancy away the possible 
course is to assume some break in the continuity of the pontiffs. And until 
and unless there is some positive evidence for proving this discontinuity, it 
is unsafe to assume it. Thus apparently the list in the SrfigagirigUTuparam- 
para has to be taken as correct. 

Coming to the list itself, the order of succession of the acaryas is as 
follows : Siva. Vi^u. Brahma. Vasistha. Sakti, Par^ra. Vyasa, Suka, Gauda- 
p&da, CJovinda, Sahara. ViSvarupa, Nitya-Bodhaghana, JnSnaghana. Jnanot- 
tama etc. Sankaraoarya is mentioned as the eleventh in the order of suc¬ 
cession. Next to Sankara comes Vi^varupa. who has been proved by autho¬ 
rities to be none else than Sureivaracarya.** Sankara's disciple. VUvarupa is 
menUoned invariably as the successor of Sankara in all the four lists referred 
to. GovindanStha in his Sankaracdjyocojita. clearly mentions Sure^vara as the 
second disciple of Sankara. He also says that Visvarupa was his former 
name as a house-holder, and Sure^vara was his name after sannyfisa. 

Smikajacdryccaiita, Govindanatha. V. 61. 


14. ^ Nm^karmyasiddhi. Intro. Hiriyanna. p. 35, {. n. 2. 

I i. ^ AnarrdBnubhava’s Nyayaralnadipavan p. 154 Ms R j 

Libmiy. Viivarupa and Suregvara are cleily idenuS 

^ 3 ’ See ala> Anandegiri’s Com. on the above : pp 1^, 

(Ms. No. R. 4459 ibid): 
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STRT^FT 1^: g^?ira?iriTcT: I 

^ ^ 9^5^ II ibid. VI. 1. 

It is surprising to note that Mr. J. C. Ghosh^« omits Visvarupa's name, pro¬ 
bably copying the mistake of Rajendralal Mitra,^' while giving the list of 
Scaryas in the Gadyavallan. The text in the Gadyavallan is very clear ; 

fPT: %?t?l|:<NI-'-ii ^ I 

cTffT cTcTt II 

Jnanaghana is the third in the order of succession after Sankara. 
Since all the lists agree with respect to this fact, this position of Jnanaghana 
seems to be fairly acceptable, until the above fact is disproved. Thus we arc 
in a position to fix Jnanaghana's date roughly. The date of Sankara’s death 
has been accepted by scholars as 820 a.d. This date is also supported by a 
striking epigraphical evidence. In Inscriplions du Cambodge, Vol. I, one 
Sivasoma, predecessor of King Indravarman (877-889 a.d.) is said to have 
studied the iSastras from Sankara : 

^i>fIi=rTf^r 5ir^rf&i i 

i^:^lR«i<<9>Trfe;n<?Tc5'tslfe‘Tf3tiri; i Verse 39. 

Prof. CoED^ remarks on this : ' It is not impossible that this is a reference 
to the celebrated Sahkaracarya, whose activity in India falls at the begin¬ 
ning of the 9th century."’® King Indravarman flourished about 877 a.d. So 
that it is not impossibe for his preceptor. Sivasoma, to have been a student 
of Sankara in Sankara's closing years. The latter half of the above verse 
clearly favours this view. 

Now Suresvara (i.e. Visvarupa) was Sankara's disciple and immediate 
successor. He was followed by Bodhaghana. Bodhaghana was also very 
famous like his illustrious predecessors. This is borne out when Jnanaghana, 
his discple, says of his teacher, 

5?TTrafhirSdl^r^I 

^ rtW II 

Tattvasuddhi Ch. I. v. 4. 

Bodhaghana was followed by Jnanaghana. Thus approximately some 80 
years can be reasonably assumed to have elapsed after Sankara, and before 
Jnanaghana came to the pontificate, assuming of course, that Suresvara and 
Bodhaghana together adorned the seat at Srhgeri for 80 years. This assump¬ 
tion is not altogether impossible, when we take into consideration the fact 

16. IHQ. XIII pt. 4. 

17. Mitra Notices of Mss. Vll^ 2261, p. 17. 

18. See J.O.R. Madras. XI. iii. pp. 285-6. K. A. Nilakantha Sastri : ‘ A Note 
on the date of Sankara.' 
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that according to tradition, Sureivara had a very long life. Thus Jnanaghana 
can be placed at 900 a.d. 

This date is supported by other evidences too. Taking the internal evi¬ 
dence ; Jn^aghana rarely quotes from others. In one place*'-’ in his Taitva- 
suddlii he quotes a stanza from Mandana’s Brahmasiddhi : 

In chapter 39 of the Tattvasuddhi, in connection with the discussion of 
tile substrate of avidya. Jnanaghana refers respectfully to the view held by 
Surcbvara. The actual reference is : atmaiva svavidyaya sarhsarati svavidya- 
yaiva vimucyate iti hi tattvavid^i sthitih. Though he does not explicitly men¬ 
tion Suresvara by name, from Appjayya Dik§ita’s Siddhantalesasahgraha 
(p. 122 of the Kasi Skt. Series. See also Acyutakr?iY^anda’s commentary 
thereon) we know that this view was held by Suresvara.^‘ This favours 
Jnanaghana being placed about 900 a.d. 

Again in chapter 44 of the Tallvasuddhi, on avidyanivitti, Jnanaghana 
says : 

WWI5Rt^ ?gl: i ariTR I 

I I etc. 

In the above pratika, there seems to be reference, without mention of name, 
to the views of Vimuktatman. For in the advaitic tradition, the fifth mode of 
avidyanivitti is associated with the name of Vimuktatman, 2 ® though in the 
SiddhantalesasmigTaha,^^ this view is attributed to Anandabodha. This would 
show that Vimuktatman was a predecessor of Jn^aghana. 

Again in the above patrika it does not seem altogether impossible to sup¬ 
pose that there is a veiled reference to Jayanta Bhatta. when Jnanaghana says • 
yak^urupo bahh iti hJ nyayafi.*** Jayanta Bhatta. the great grandson of 
Salrtisvamin, the minister of King Muktapida Lalitaditya of Kashmir could 
not have been very far removed from the famous Vacaspati Misra (841 a d ) 

Probably both of them were contemporaries.^^ This also is in favour of placing 
Jnanaghana about 900 a.d. 


19. Prakarana 1, p. 6 of the Madras Univ. edn 

20. Brahmasiddhi p. 44 Mm. Kuppuswami Sastriar s Edn. 

21. Citsuklia attnbutes this vie^v to Vimuktatman. See Cilsukhi n 36^ anrf 

also the commentary thereon by Pratyagrupabhagavan. ’ ^ 

22. See /. 0. B. M. V. p. 332. 

23. Chapter IV. 

24. Cf. the verse in Nyayamanjari p. 355. 


% qwftcqHiqi 

25. Sarasvati Bhavana Studies III, p. 104 , f. n. 
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In another place^c he refers to Umveka, not directly, but refers to his views 
as Umveka-pak^a. This is clear evidence to prove that Jmnaghana lived at a 
period, when Umveka's views were authoritatively recognised. Umveka has 
been proved by scholars to be the same as Bhavabhuti, the dramatist-philo¬ 
sopher, on the evidence of Citsukha.*’ Umveka now. is also accepted to be 
a disciple of Kumarila.^s Bhavabhuti lived about 750 a.d.” The fact that 
Umveka was very proficient in mimarhsa, especially in the slokavaitika of 
Kumanla is testified by the commonly quoted stanza : 

^ 5WT^: I 

*1I*1*1H*T^ ^ ^ II 

$addarsanasamuccaya{lkd : Gurjaratna, p. 20 Bib. Ind. edn. 

The frequent references to the doctrines of mimadisa and vedic exegesis in 
the dramas of Bhavabhuti also point to this fact. Umveka’s commentary of 
the Slokavarlika^o has been recently discovered. Umveka also wrote a com¬ 
mentary^* on Majjdsna’s Bhavondviveka.^^ He noted different readings in 
the text of Mapdana and in some places also gave alternative interpretations.** 
All these prove that Umveka was a great mimaihsaka. Reasonably some 100 
years can be fairly assumed for the spread of Umveka’s views in mimarhsa and 
for him to become as an authoritative exponent of this system and to have 
followers to justify the phrase— umvekapak$a. Thus umvekamata in mimarhsa 
would have been prevalent only at about 850 a.d.*^ And the fact that Jfiana- 
ghana refers to Umveka’s views with a certain amount of contempt shows that 
Jfianaghana could not have flourished earlier than 850 a.d. Thus Jnana- 


26. Ch. 29— Bhed-abhcdanijasaprakarm^a, p. 204 of the Madras Ms. D. 15729. 

27. Citsukhi. p. 265. N. S. Edn. 

28. See Intro, to Gaudavaho p. ccvi. by S. P. Pandit : 

29. Bhavabhuti must be referred to the last quarter of the 7th century and 
the first of the eighth, i.e. 675-725 a.d. See R. G. Bhandarkar. Intro, to the 
Report on Seaich of Mss. in (he Bom. Pres, during 1883-4, p. 15. 

30. To be published shortly by the Madras University. 

31. Printed in the Sarasvati Bhavana Texts Scries. 

32. There is some doubt regarding the identity of this Umveka with the 
commentator on Slokavartiha. For Mapd^a seems to have known of Sankara's 
views about samuccayavada and he disagreed with him. This ^ows that Sankara 
and Mandana were contemporaries. Thus Umveka, who commented on 
Mandana's Bhavanaviveka. and noted different readings also in 

text, should necessarily be later than Mandana and thus later than Sankara too. 
Umveka, who is identical with Bhavabhuti and who wrote a commentary on 
Shkavartika, thus cannot be the same as the commentator on Bhavanaviveka. 

33. See /. H. Q. VII. p. 303. 

34. Another plausible objection is this : Is it necessary that Umvekapak§a 
should signify a school or a follow'ing of Umveka? Why not it be taken to mean 
Umveka's individual views? But the clear comparison of Umvekapak^ with 
K^apaip^apak^a in the reference given serves to answer this objection. 
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ghana can safely be placed about 900 a.d. which makes him a con¬ 
temporary of Sarvajftatman, autlior of SatiiksepasdilTaka, who lived about 
900 A.D.,’* and not a contemporary of Prakasatman.’® as supposed by Mr. S. 
Srikanta Sastri. 

Another important point not to be lost sight of in this connection is 
this. The date of Jfi^aghana is arrived at 900 a.d. taking that of Sankara's 
death as 820 a.d. There is a difference of opinion regarding this date of 
Sankara. If the date of Saiikara's death is taken as 664 a.d.," a deduction 
of 156 years becomes necessary and thus Jn^aghana will have to be placed 
at 744 A.D. This is too early for him as proved by the internal evidence, 
where Jn^aghana refers to the Umvekapak^a. which as has been said above 
would have been prevalent only at about 850 a.d. Nor can the date for 
Sankara (655-687 a.d.) given by Dr. Chintamani’* be accepted, for the same 
reason. Again for the very same reason, the date ascribed recently by Bhaga- 
vaddatta to Sankara's disciple. Visvarupa (600 a.d.) also cannot be accepted. 
Bhagavaddatta attributes this date to Visvarupa after identifying Pratapa- 
Sla occurring in a verse at the end of the .Acaradhyaya of Visvarupa's 
Balaknda.^o a commentary on Ydjnavalkya smii. with King Prabhakara- 
vardhana (who died in 605 a.d.) and was probably Visvarupa's patron on 
the authority of Barja Bhatta, who in his Har^acarita, beginning of the 4th 
Ucchvasa says : 

^ .afimflcs i 

This is not sufficient evidence to establish the identity. For the word ' pra- 
tapaSla occurs in many inscriptions and need not necessarily imply a proper 
name. It, after all, signifies only valour. And Prabhakaravardhana was not 
the only King noted for his valour. B^a simply wanted to give expression 
to Prabhakaravardhana's prowess and he poetically expressed pratapalila as 
another well-known name of Prabhakaravardhana. Thus the identification of 
PratfipaSla with Prabhakaravardhana is not sufficiently supported by 
evidence. 

Hence until further decisive evidences are put forth to contradict the 
date of Sankara's death as 820 a.d., it tentatively holds good. 

Mr. J. C. Ghosh.^® on the authority of the Srhgeri list, assigns Jnana- 


35. Das Gupta : Histoiy of Indian Philosophy. II. p. 111. 

36. See later. 

37. Brahrruisiddhi: Introduction, p. Iviii. 

38. /, 0. R.. Madras, III. p. 47. 

See also : 


40. 


g’Wnidl I) 


IHQ. Dec. 1937. 


End of Vyavaharadhyaya of Bdlakriffa. 
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ghana to the period 848-910 a.d. This is approximately correct. But he goes 
on to identify Simhagiri found in the list with Gaudesvara, Citsukha’s pre¬ 
ceptor and says that Sirhhagiri is identical with Jnanottama. This point is 
still doubtful. 

Recently again, Mr. S. Srikanta S-ASTri.^ thinks that Tattvasuddki was 
based on a work named Atmaiattva! probably by Anany^ubhava. The 
basis for this assumption is this. First of all he wrongly quotes the text of 
Tailvasuddhi thus^® . 

rTrqJTWfTctT %3M'4g rlfqqft^TlvpT Mrijt I 

The correct version of the text is 

^. —cTrqrftsTh-TJi I 

He seems to read in the words ‘atmatattvarh adhikrtya’ some undue emphasis 
and interprets them as based on Atmaiattva. a work ! Who is the author of 
this so-called Atmaiattva ? Srikanta Sastri proceeds to interpret the compound 
—ananyanubhavanandadvitiyatmatattvam as referring to Anany^ubhava, 
the author of Atmatattva. on which is based Jnanaghana’s Tattvasuddki. In 
support of this wrong reading and undue emphasis on certain words, he sets 
forth the evidence of Prakaatman. who in his Vivarana** says that one 
Ananyanubhava was his guru. Thus Srikanta Sastri makes Jfianaghana a 
contemporary and probably a disciple of Ananyanubhava. 

This sort of surmises seems to come out of the interpreter’s enthusiasm 
to find out new and hitherto unknown works and authors in advaita. For the 
explanation of the commentary^'* on Tattvasuddki for the word ‘adhikrtya’ is 
not in his favour. There, adhikrtya is given as equivalent to ' prastutya’, 
which means only ‘ about which’. Further the words 


41. IHQ. XIV. ii. p. 402. 

42. IHQ. XrV. ii. p. 402. 

43. See edition of Tattvasuddki in the Annah of Or. Institute. Madras Uni¬ 
versity. 

44. See Vivata^ Introductory verse 6 : 

3T5SfTtsft JT ?TT^ 3^: II 

45. The commentary is by one Uttamajha, disciple of Jnanottama. See the 
introductory verses in the commentary as also the colophon. A copy of this com¬ 
mentary is available in the Madras Mss. Library. No. 15730. 


i 

rTW §H«llTIHPTr?T II ^ II 


Colophon : 
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cannot satisfactorily and without prejudice to the principles of 
Sanskrit grammar give rise to the assumption that Ananyanubhava was the 
author of one Atmalaltva, a work ! If this is so. the words ananda and 
advitiya go without any connection or s/iinarHiyfi and could not be tagged 
together in the above compound. The words at best yield only the sense 
that some points about (adhikrtya) the nature of .Atman (atmatattva) which 
is secondless and of the nature of bliss to be realised only by personal ex¬ 
perience (ananya-anubhava-ananda-advitiya) are to be considered in the 
following 46 chapters of the Tattvasuddhi. 

If Mr. Srikanta SastR! thinks that he can have some liberty in interpret¬ 
ing the above compound, another person cannot bo denied the same. And a 
third man can as well suppose one Anubhavananda as the author of some 
work, probably Atmatattva. If against this Mr. S.astr! says that his position 
is supported by PralaStman's evidence, it is also possible to say that Anu- 
bhavananda was the guru of Amalananda*'- (Kalpataru). Or one can again 
suppose that AnubhavSnanda. pupil of Krsnananda (author of Siddhantasid- 
dhdt'ijaria) and author of a commentary called Advaitaratnakosa-prakasa*'’ 
on Nrsirhhasramin’s Advaitaratnakosa, was the author of Atmatattva, an 
independent advaita work, on which was based Jnanaghana’s Tattvasuddhi. 
In this case, instead of Jnanaghana being the contemporary of Praka^tman, 
as supposed by Mr. Srikanta Sastri. he can be shown to have flourished in 
the 18th century. For. Anubha\’ananda. the commentator on Nrsirhhasrama’s 
Advaitorattiakosa. should have flourished in the latter half of the 17th cen¬ 
tury. And Jfianaghana to base his Tattava^uddhi on this Anubhavananda’s 
work, the so-called Atmatattva, can be easily ascribed to the beginning of the 
18th century. All this to show that there is or can be no limit to this kind 
of surmises. 

Let us now see what other information can be had of Jnanaghana. All 
that we know of him is that he was the disciple of one Bodhaghanacarya, and 
that he was the fourth from Sahkaracarya in the pontificate at Srngeri. 
Aufrecht's notices a commentary on CatuTvedatatparyasongraha of Hara- 
datta. attributed to one Jnanaghana and identifies him with the author of 
Tattvasuddhi. A copy of Jnanaghana’s gloss on Catinvedatatparyasangraha 
is available in the library of the Asiatic Society of Bengal."® It begins : 


46. See colophon to .Amalananda s Kalpntaitt. .Also introductory stanza 8 to 
the same : 

g? gn; ti 

47. See Des. Cal. of Mss. in the Tanjore Sarasoali Mahal Library Nos. 
7502-04. This AnubhaN-ananda is also the author of a comrrentar>- called Prabhd- 
nuojdala on Sdstradipika. ibid. No. 6932. This work is different from the Prabha- 
mandala of Yajnanarayana Dik§ita on the Sastradipika. 

48. Cat. Catalogorum I, p. 179a. 

49. Des. Cat of Mss. in ASB. VII, No. 5621. 
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I 3icqi4'qi«i: ■qg4'5aicM4<iH5: 1 |%^llf|'— 

etc. 

It ends : 

5f^ Iq^f^di 4 yy5-0+1 HJTTjn i i 

41dElK4l (112). 

This Jnanaghana seems to me to be different and later than the author 
of Tattvasuddhi. Haradatta Sivacarya probably flourished at the end of the 
11th century. For Kuiesavijaya is a point to point refutation of Haradatta’s 
Pancaratnamdlika. Haradatta, thus was a contemporary of Ram^uja and 
an elder contemporary of Kure^.®** Again from the introductory verses of 
the chapters of Tattvasuddhi it is clear that Jnanaghana, author of Tattva- 
sudhi worshipped Visnu.®^ And for the devotee of Vispu, to write a commentary 
of a purely Saiva work, though not impossible, does not seem to be probable. 
Further the Dlpik^ on CatuTvedatalparyasangTaha is very brief,®* and does 
not exhibit the thorough and comprehensive style of JAanaghana, author of 
Tattvasuddhi. Thus with the available facts, at present, it is not safe to 
say that the author of the CaluTvedataiparyadipikd is identical with Jnana¬ 
ghana, author of Tattvasuddhi. 


50. Proceedings of 6th AU-Indm Oriental Conference, p. 609. 

51. Sec also the last stanza in Tattvasuddhi where the author himself says 
that he was a devotee of Vi§iju : 

52. Dipikd-samkhyd sata-dvadasa (112). Refer to above. 



CORRESPONDENCE 

A COMPREHENSIVE INDEX TO THE QUR AN 


To 

The Editors, 

New Itidian Antiquary. 

Dear Sirs, 

The Committee of the Islamic Research Association has for some time past 
been conadering Uic advisability of pre-poring a comprehensive Index to the Qio’mi 
in English. The inadequacy and incompleteness of the existing indexes is well 
known to all those who are interested in Islamic studies. It is felt that a full and 
adequate index, free from the prevalent inaccuracies, would be a useful adchtion 
to the reference books concerning Islam. 

It is therefore a matter of gratification to the Committee to announce that 
the President of our Association has offered a prize of Rs. 500 for tlie prepara¬ 
tion of such an inclex. The index when ready will be published by the Associa¬ 
tion at its own cost. The particulars, terms and conditions arc as follows : 

(1) The Irulex to the Qur'ora should be in English. 

(2) The references will be to the Egyptian Royal od. (A. H. 1342, Bulaq) 

and also, to FlOcel's cd. of the Arabic Text. 

(3) The Index should be arranged like a dictionary and should be on the 

model of Wensinck's Handbook of- Early Multanimadan Tradition (Brill, 
Leiden, 1927). It ^ould be arranged ali^abctically, for facility of re¬ 
ference, and not in separate sections. It must be full and comprehen¬ 
sive, containing (a) Geographical Names, (b) Names of Persons and 
Tribes, (c) Technical Terms and (d) a complete subject-index, and full 
cross-references. 

(4) In the preparation of the index, ptarticular attention should be paid to 

the needs of the layman (accustomed to read the (^r’an in an English 
translation). 

(5) The MS. (typewritten, or written with equal legibility) should be sub¬ 

mitted or» or before 31st Decerrfjer 1942, to the Hon. Secretary, Islamic 
Research Assodation. It should be copy for the press, that is, absolute¬ 
ly ready for being sent to the printer, typewritten (or written) on one 
ride of the paper only, and provided with a margin. 

(6) The Committee reserves to itself the right to give extra time to an author. 

on sufficient reason being given. 

(7) The Committee shall be the sole judge of the merits of the MSS. submitted 

and it reserves to itself the ri^t to reject any oT all MSS. offered with¬ 
out assigning any reasons, and its dedrion shall be final. 

(8) The rejected MSS. will in due course be returned to the respective authors. 

but whilst it is intended to take every care to ensure the safe return of 
the MSS. to the author, the Assodation or its crfficers will not be res- 
ponrible for the loss of, or damage to. the MSS. 

(9) The selected MS..will be published in the scries of the Islamic Researdi 

Assodation. 
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(10) Every p>erson regardlc-ss of religion, nationality, race or sex is eligible to 

compete* 

Pro\ided that the Members of the Executive G:)mmittee of the Islamic 
Research Association shall not be so eligible. 

(11) The accepted MS. and its copyright will belong to the Association. 

Every' student of Islam is earnestly in\dted to compete for the prize. Scholars 

who arc contemplating to prepare such an index are invited to write to the Hon. 
Secretary, 

I shall be grateful if you will kindly give to the above announcement the widest 
publicity possible, by publishing it in the journals in which you are interested, or 
by exhibiting it on the Notice Board, or by any other means. 


Bombay, 10 April 1940 


Yours faithfully, 

A. A. A. Fyzee 


Replies may kindly be settt to Asaf A, A. Fyice Esq., Hon. Secretary Islamic 
R(S€(rTch Association, Government Law College. Bombay, 1. India. 


OUTLINH OF A SCHEME FOR AN INDIAN ACADEMY OF 

ARTS AND LETTERS 


Objects :— 

1. To represent to the World of Letters, the intellectual achievement in the 
Indian vernacular literatures and to stand out as a representative institution of India 
by means of which the influence of India might be greater. 

2. To make kno\vn the vernacular literatures outside their linguistic area and to 
encourage good writers by means of annual awards. 

3. To influence the Cultural unification of India and to co-ordinate the various 
activities of several branches of study and creative genius. 

4. To encourage indi\idual genius by awarding annual prizes to the best of 
literary, scientifle and artistic productions in India. 

5. To foster unity and friendship among poets and artists all over India by 
holding conferences in which mutual expression of views and experiences should be 
rendered possible ; and to do all that is necessary to encourage, spread and develop 
by all possible means the literary and artistic genius in India. The Academy should 
be run absolutely on non-communal and nomprovincial lines. The membership of 
the Academy should be kept on a basis of pure merit and should be free from all 
personal considerations. It shall be a distinction comparable to membership in the 
Academies of leading Western Countries. 

The Constitution and The Organization of the Academy :— 

1. Branches of the Academy should be established in each province (having a 
recognised vernacular) and these should be co-ordinated by a Central* Office of the 
Academy at Delhi, Calcutta or Bombay. 

2. Each Provincial branch should maintain its own language and collect speci¬ 
mens of excellent literary and artistic prciductions of the year. They should be sent 
to the Central Office from all parts of India, 
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3 The Board o( Award at the Centre should be nin in Enchsli or Hindi , and 
it should assien the hall-mark of recopnition to certain really mentonous «ork. af e 
appraiiiinp their value and apportioninp their merit. They should ^i^ranpe for thu 
u^islation into a contmon lanpuape. The awards should be ma* for the be. ork 
in all fields of Cultural activity. Literature. Art. and Re-earch in Science and Hi n,. 

.1 The Academy should run a bi-monthly ioumal in Enplisli or Hindi in which 
contributions from writers all over India and reports of activities from a Ipiovmces 
should be published. The Journal should be conducted by an Editorial Board re- 
prescniini; all provincial units and aspt^ct? of culture. 

5. Tlu* .Academy should undertake the publication of a Bibliot*raphy of Indian 
PubLcation.s, for which the Co-operation of all the Academies, Research Societies and 
Arl-Callerios in India should be soupht. This should be an annual feature, for which 
a handsome subsidy from the Government siiould be applied for. 

6. The Manapement of the Academy should vest in an annually elected Presi¬ 
dent, Vice-President and three General Secretaries assisted by an E.vei-utive Com¬ 
mittee of a representative character. The Board of .\ward and The Editorial Board 
should be affiliated to the Centra! E.'cecutive Body. 

7. An All-India Conference should meet every year, to which dolcpaies from 


all provinces sliould attend. The Conference -should be utilized for exchange of views, 
discussion of important topics and problems facing the .Academy and the body should 
arrive at resolutions which should be binding on the Body. The- President of the 
Conference should be duly elected by all delegates. 

8. The Indian .-tcademy should be represented in all International Conferences, 
by a batch of delegates, speciall)’ elected by the body. 

In the initial stages, the Academy should apply to the Government and Public 
Bodies for fund.s. Liberal donations from patriotic philanthrophists should also be 
sought. 


VUianganon CUy. 


D. VlSVBSVARA Rau. 
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Rcf)OT( of the Mysore Archeological Deparitnatt for the year 1937. Univer¬ 
sity of My SOI c ; Government Press. Bangalore. 1938. Pp. ix + 243. 

This Report of the Archaeological Survey of Mysore for the year ending 30th 
June 1937 is as replete with information and illustrations as its predecessors. Among 
the ancient sites studied during the period of this report were Channagiri, Chitaldiug. 
Kittur and Hale-AIur. Of the monuments studied two deserve special mention 
viz. (1) The Arkesvara temple at Halc-Alur with its numerous sculptures of the 
Chdia period and (2) the Ramesvara temple at Narasamangala. a unique monu¬ 
ment with veiy fine sculptures. Some valuable epigraph ic work was also done by 
the Department during this period. About 75 inscriptions were collected, some of 
which have been edited by Mr. R. Rama Rao. the .Assistant of the Department with 
Uk- help of Pan<hts under the instructions of Dr. M. H. Krishna. M. A.. D. Litt. 
the Director of Archaeology. Among the new finds, two are important: (1) an 
epigraph on the Dhvaja-stambha of the KCs^va temple at Belur stating that the 
golden Khaga-dhavja stambha was set up by Jakkarasa. son of Timmarasa, subordi¬ 
nate of the famous king Krishnaraya of Vijayanagar. and (2) an inscription of the 
same temple recording a grant made to some Siva temple near Belur by Ballafa I, the 
HoysSala king in 1106 A.D. The Department also purcha^d the Basavanpur copper¬ 
plates of the Punnad king Skandavarman which were published as No. 53 of 1936. 
An interesting MS (of the “Memoirs of Hyder Ally from the year 1758 to 1770“ 
by Eloy Joze Correa Peixoto, a Portuguese in Hydar s service) which was acquired 
previously was completely copied in spite of its faintly visible hand-writing and 
studied for review. The Department also acquired some 50 interesting coins and 
prepared 141 electro-t>’pc casts for the coin show-case of the GoNTrnment Museum. 
Bangalore. The Director and his assistants, took an active part in the sexcentenary 
celebrations of the Vija>*anagar Empire at Hampi. These are some of the details 
of Part I of the Report. 

Part II of the Report is devoted to the Study of Aticienl Mottumenls and Sites 
(pp. 3-73). It contains much useful matter for the benefit of students of Indian 
Sculpture and Iconography as a mere glance at the plates will show.—Part III deals 
with Numismatics (pp. 74-81) and describes some Paodya coins of date prior to 
A.D. 1200 and also those of later (after a.d. 1210) viz. Maravarman Sundara 

Pai^dya Sundara Pandy^ 11. Jatavarman Sundara Paiidya and Maravarman 
Kulasekhara I. Part IV (Mamiscripis) pp. 82-119 describes the MS of 

Memoirs of Hydar Ally referred to above and takes a detailed 

review of its contents. The MS was purchased in I-ondon. Another copy of this 
MS in English exists in the British Museum and consists of 176 pages. The pre¬ 
sent MS contains 166 pages in three books. It is posable to suggest that this MS 
is a translation of an original Portuguese MS written in A.D. 1770. These Memoirs 
of Hyder (1758-1770) record chronologically many anecdotes about his rise in the 
army and eventually in the administration of the country. It refers to many facts 
touching on Hyder s ability and character e.g. his unscrupulousness in killing his 
mother with his own hands. This story of matricide requires corroboration though 
it is a contemporary statement from one who had great admiration for his hero.— 
Part V (/\'ew Inscriptions for the year 1937) pp. 120-189 contains the texts, Notes 
and tianslations of many Uthic records, some of which bear dates a.d. 1455, 1340, 
1259, 1282, 1311, 1280, 1294, 1303, 1196, 1337. 1514, 1276, 1181. 1109, 1148, 1162, 

1140. 1097, 1142, 1240, 1207, 1551, 1122, 1303, 1300, 1334, 1337, etc One of the 

inscriptions, though not dated belongs to the Ganga ruler Satyavakya Rachamalla II 
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(c. 9th Cent. A.D.). The sculpture of a bull (Plate II. 2) ^.^“1* 

of the " Baroda breed " would be found interesting to the historians of Indian agnail 
ture and Cattle-breeding. Another important sculpture is the image of 
(Plate XI, 3) with his paiasu or macc-axe resting on the nght knee. As in t e 
sculptures in Ellora and Elcphania his lower lip is Uiick while the upper one is thin. 
This reminds us of the celebrated • Austrian lip." Other sculptures Uiough important 

cannot be indicated in this notice for want of space. . • 

Dr. Krishna and his Department deserve our best thanks for publishing sudi 
Reports under the direct patronage of the (im-emment of H. H. tlie Maharaja of 
Mysore, one of the most progressive and enlightened rulers ol modern India. 

p ic n 


Vijayomgara Sexcentenary Commcrrwralion Volume (Published under the auspices 
of the Vijayanagara Empire Sc.xccntenary Association and Karnatak Historical 
Research Society, Dharwar) 1936 ; Pp. iv + 380 ; Size :—7}" x 10". 

The present volume, sumptuous in matter and form, is a visible indication of 
that national consciousnes.s among Indian Scholars, which has shown itself as a potent 
factor dominating all their activities in varied spheres, social, intellectual and politi¬ 
cal, during the last two decades. This healthy attitude of mind has biought forth 
a nation^ revival in all spheres of intellectual life and has given us a new vision 
and a new aim in our studies pertaining to our past glories as also our pitfalls. 

It is really an irony of fate that a Hindu Empire which stood in tact against 
fordgn inroads for no less than two hundred years should be shattered to pieces by 
one decisive battle and should require a Sexcentenary volume to commemorate its 
glories and cultural achievements! Be that as it may, we heartily thank the orga¬ 
nizers of the present volume for putting together much valuable historical matter 
about this " forgotten empire " in the form of 32 papers (with numerous illustrations! 
from young and veteran scholars, who have been actuated by the sole desire of repre¬ 
senting every aspect of this empire on the basis of historical records. 

In 1931 Mr. P. N. Benceri of Hubli suggested a celebration at Hampi in com¬ 
memoration of the Sexcentenary of the foundation the Vijayanagara Empire. An 
association for this purpose was formed in 1933 and public opinion in favour of the 
celebration was aeated among the people of Kama(aka by holding conferences at 
Hubli (1933), Raichur (1934) and Bombay (1934). It was decided to publish a 
(1) History of Vijayanagara in Kannada, (2) a Vijayanagara Commemoration 
volume first in English and in vernaculars later on as also (3) a picture-album of the 
monumental relics of Vijayanagara. Of these three items the monumental English 
volume is an accomplished fact and we await an early execution of the two other 
items with eagerness. 

The present volume has been brought out under the guidance of the veteran 
historian Dewan Bahadur Dr. S. Krishnaswamy Aiyangar, M.A.. Ph.D. who, in spite 
of his advanced age of 66 years devoted his energies to the work of the volume 
and but for whose guidance “ the volume would not have had the finish in tlie 
matter and form which it now has” as we are informed gratefully by Mr. D. P. 
Karmarkar. the Secretary of the " Vijayanagara Commemoration Volume." 

Before closing our short notice of this volume we shall only indicate in brief 
the names of contributors together with their contributions : (1) S. K. Aiyangar— 
Character and Significance of the Empire of Vijayanagar in Indian History (2) H 
Heras—V i;ay<»aifiara Empire a Synthesis of South Indian Culture. (3) R Ramrao 
—Hinduism under Vijayanagara Kings. (4) K. Ishwara Dutt—T e/ugu Literature 
under Vijayanagara Empire. (5) S. R. Sharma—V ijayanaiara and Jaimsm (6) C 
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Siv.VR^MAMtTrn —Vijayanagar PahUings from the Temple at Lepakshi, (7) S. 
FaR/\MASIVAN ‘—Lale \ ijayauagara Paintifigs in Ihc BrhadisvaTa Temple at Tanjore, 
l8) K. S. Pancuamukhi— Coinage of ihc Vijayanagara Dyfiasties, (9) D, B. Dis* 
KMKM<>Shahaji'^ Rilalions tviih VijayanagaTO. (10) T. S. Shejwalkaf — What 
Shiraji and the Maralha Slate owed to l^Jjayanagara, (11) B. A. Saletore — 
Tluorits Concerning the Origin of Vijayanagara, (12) S. Srikantayya — Vijaya- 
na^ara and \'idyuraftya. (13) V. \’ENK.4TASL'BBA Ai\.\P.^Eslablislim(^it of the Vija- 
yunagara Rule in the Tamil Coufitry\ (14) K. Rachava Cuaplv--K rishna Raya^ 
7'lic Man. (15) G. H. KHARE—Krishnadtra Raya of Mjayanagara and the Viffhala 
Image at Pandharpur, (16) R. N. Saletore— Aspects of Art during the Reign 
of KiLlifUideva Raya. (17) V. S. Ramachandr.a Muktv — Authorship and Import- 
ance of the Amukiamalyada as a Source of History for the Reign of Shri Krishna- 
du’fiidy'i. (18) G. S. Dixit —Economic Conditions in the Time of Krisbnadevaraya, 
(19) X. Venkata Rao- Krishnadevardya and his Literary Circle, (20) B. Keshava 
Rao —Historical Importance of Partfalapaharanam, (21) K. K, BASV-^Battle of 
Talikoia. (22j N. Lakshminarayana Rao —The Ndyakas of Kiladi, (23) N. K. 
V. Pantulu— .4;< Interesting Chapter in the History of Vijayarutgara, (24) C. M. 
R. Chkttiak—/?«/<’ of Vijayanagara Over Kongu Country. (25) M. H. KRISHNA— 
\ id yasankara Tim pie. Sringeri. (26) S. Srikantha SASlRi^Developmcnt of Sanskrit 
Lih.rature under Vijayanagara, (27) N. SVBRAHMAt^yAM—Geographical Notes on 
the Chief Capitals of the Vijayanagara Ernpnrc, (28) P. S. SUNDAR^IM lYER—Sri 
Vidyaranya and Music (29) C. H AY A V AD AN A Rao —Lines of future Research in 
Vijayanagara History. (30) D. L. Narasimiia Char—/C a/imida Literature under 
Vijayanagena. (31) K. V. H. Krishnacharya —Music under the Vijayanagara Em¬ 
pire, (32) V. Rachavan —Brahmasutravflti of Praudhadevaraya. The above con¬ 
tents speak for the richness and variety of the subject matter, \vhich we are sure, 
would make the volume indispensable to all lovers of Indian History in India and 
outside. 

P. K. C. 


Bhdskar't (Vol. I)—A commentary on the Uiara-Pratyabhijhdvimarsim of Abhi- 
nava^^pta. edited by K. A. Subramania Iyer and Dr. K. C. Pandey. University 
of Lucknow (Sanskrit Department) ; Prince of Wales Saraswati Bliavan Texts, 
No. 70 Allahabad. 1938. Pp. Xlli ^ 425. Size Sy'xp". Price Rs. 6. 
The volume before us is an illustrious addition to the celebrated Saraswati 
Bhavan Texts Series of Benares. The Uvara-Pratyabhijha-Vimarsim of Abliinava- 
gupta is the most important work on the Saiva Philosophy of Kashmir, as it is 
a mature product of Abhinavagupta’s brilliant genius. It gives the fundamentals o 
Saivism in a brief but lucid manner of expo^tion. Abhinava is known to us also as 
the author of the Abhtnavabharati commentar>' on Bharatas Nafyasdstra. He ^s 
influenced in his exposition of the theor>' of Rasa by the Kashmir Saiva Philosophy 
of which he was an acknowledged master. The need for a traditional interpretation 
of this philosophy so long felt by scholars has been at last fulfilled by the present 
commentary of Bliaskara. published for the first time by two able scholars Prof. 
Aiyah and Dr. Pandey of the Lucknow University. 

Bhaskara s cx>mmentary or Bhaskart is represented by a rare MS used for the 
present edition. It was discovered by Dr. Pandey (the indefatigable author 
monumental work on Abhinavagupta) in Srinagar in 1931. Its owner is a descendant 
of Bl^skara still living in Kashmir. A copy of this original MS is now in the ^sses- 
sion of Pandit Maheshwar Razdan of Srinagar. This copy has been used for the pre- 
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sent ediUon. The difliculiy of editing a Sanskrit text on the basis of a single Mb is 
very great but the editors have tried their best to be faithlul to the ^lb u^d *>> /- 

la^ilitating the work of subsequent editors. In the cnt.cal introdua.on the bd tor, 
have expired in detail the value of this commentary. They are of ^ 

•• Bliaskara's interpretation of the Vimarsmi is in strict accordance • 

because the Saiva tradition was unbroken, as he himsoll says, upto hu time 
1. p. 7)." Giving an estimate of Bha,kara as a commentator we arc told that 
'• Hardly any word of the original is left unexplained. But it is not merely a word 
for word commentary-. He tries to bring out the philosophical import of the original 
and where nece!>sar>'t he enlarges upon the real meaning ol Abhmava. As rcga^d^ 
Bhaskara’s date and antecedents Dr. Fandey ha> already dealt with the subject on 
p. 151 ff. ol his Abhimvagupla ’’ and hence Urc subject is not dealt with in the 
present Introduction. 

If Bhaskara strictly follows tradition and if his exposition of Abhmava s text i, 
very scholarly and rooted in this tradition the fact liiul Bhaskara i» a late com¬ 
mentator of the 18th century need not detract Uie value of his commenlory as em¬ 
phasized by the learned editors. It is high time that many of the texts on the 8aiva 
Philosophy of Kashmir now in MS form are publislied by scholars in Kaslmur and 
outside and thus made available for further critical stduy in the manner adopted by 
Prof. Aiyar and Dr. PandeY. 


K K. G. 


Malu'a in Transition or A Century of Anarchy, The First Phase (1698-1765) by 

Dr. Raghubir Singh, m.a.ll.b., d. litt. with a Foreword by Jadunath Sarkak. 

KT, C.I.E., D. Lirr. : D. B. Taraporcwalla & Co. 210 Hornby Road, Fort, Bombay. 

1936. xv-i391. Price Rs. 5/-. Size 5i xg" 

It is a pity that Malwa, which played an important part during the Hindu and 
early Muslim periods of Indian History has had upto now no history worthy of its 
past except Sir John Malcolm's Memoir of Central India (1820), which, being a 
pioneer work, was necessarily imperfect and became obsolete in course of lime. This 
deficiency in the history of Malwa has been now happily made good by our learned 
friend Dr. Raghubir SlNCH, who combines in himself in a unique degree all Uie 
benefits accruing from a rare co-operation of Sri and Saraseatt. To add to this 
blessed circumstance the Mahaiaj Kumar possesses intimate knowledge of Malwa 
with its topography and genealogy—a factor which makes his present study of 
Malwa, "intensive, accurate and exhaustive” as Sir Jadunath Sark^yr calls it in 
his brief but forceful Foreword to the Volume. The Raj Kumar has also utilized 
all the available materials, bearing on the period chosen by him, in printed and 
manuscript records from Persian, Marathi, Hindi, English and French sources, 
thus making his history comprehensive, ridi and factual, but perspicuous and read¬ 
able, divested of hyperbole and undue patriotism. It would be difficult to replace 
such a history of Malwa easily by a better one for at least half a century to come. 

The volme is divided into seven chapters :~(1) Malwa at the close of the 17th 
century (pp. 1-23); (2) M^wa during the last decade Aurangzeb's reign (pp. 24- 
873) ; (3) The increasing importance of Malwa (1707 1719) pp. 88-126; (4) The 
Mughal-Maratha struggle (first stage 1719.1730) pp. 127-207 ; (5) The Mughal- 
Maratha stage (second stage—1730-1741) pp. 208-287 : (6» The consolidation of the 
Maratha Hold on Malwa and the End of the Epoch (1741-1765) pp. 288-321 ; (7) 
Condition of Malwa during the Period (1698-1765) pp. 322-339. 

The author’s concluaon about the First Phase of Malwa's history dealt with in 
the present volume is that "the whole period (1698-1765) was naturally one of transi- 
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tion and that the province saw great changes which revolutionized its society, culture 
and ideals, introduced new factors and above all gave entirely new colour to its 
political map.’* During the period of upheaval and disorder any great 
creative effort was naturally wanting. A general degradation of intellectual life 
of the province was inevitable during the period. Whether the impact of the 
Marathas would help Malwa to rise once again to its former greatness could be ans¬ 
wered by a study of the second phase. We await with eagerness this study of the 
Second phase of the history of M^wa promised by the learned author in the pre- 
sent volume. The Bibliography, Ind^ex and the Maps which accompany the volume 
make it very useful to the students of'Indian History. The volume has been care¬ 
fully edited and neatly printed,—features which reflect credit on the author and 
the publisher alike. A few photographs of some of the historic sites in Malwa would 
have enhanced the value of the historical narrative of this Malwa in Transition. 

P. K. G. 


The Successors of the Sdtavakanas (in lower Deccan) by Dinesh Chandra Sircar, 

M.A., pu.D,. University of Calcutta, 1939, Pp. xv-f417. Size:—61"X9t". 

The early history of India has ever remained a subject of exceptional interest to 
historians perhaps on account of the paucity of material which makes historical re¬ 
construction difficult, if not impossible. Eminent scholars, Indian and foreign, have 
exerted themselves continuously to give us a reasonable and readable account of the 
early dynastic and cultural history on the strength of epigraphic and literary evi¬ 
dence so far available. Much churning of the available inscriptions has already 
been effected and as a result of this incessant labour the bare outlines of history have 
been made visible. The pioneer work done by scholars like Bhandarkar, Fleft, 
Rice^ Derbreuil and others in the held of the early history of Peninsular India has 
been inspiring younger scholars like Dr. D. C. Sircar to further efforts in the field 
and as a result thereof we have before us the present volume in which the author 
tries to develop in a strictly scientific manner the views exposed by him in his 
monographs and papers bearing on that “ Blank in history*' between the last great 
Satav^ana (Andhra ruler and the first Pulakesin). The Volume is divided into 
two Parts, Part I dealing with the Eastern Districts (the Andhra region) and Part II 
with the Western Districts, (the Kan^atak region). To reconstruct a back-bone from 
the dry lines of epigraphs is not an easy job, especially in a field where many of 
these bones are likely to remain bones of contention ” between one expert and 
another. The author has given in this volume not merely a survey of research but 
has added to it some new points (vide p. 5 Intro.) for the consideration of res¬ 
ponsible scholars. We have, therefore, no doubt that his work would be useful to 
every student of Indian history who cares to interest himself in the exploration and 
investigation of the dark recesses of the history of the Deccan in the widest sense 
of the term. We await with eagerness the Second Volume of this work (in the 
course of preparation), dealing with the dynasties that succeeded the Satavahanas in 
the Upper Deccan. 

Poona. 

P. K. Code. 



HARI KAVrS CONTRIBUTION TO THE PROBLEM OF 
THE BHAVANI SWORD OF SHIVAJI THE GREAT 

By 

P. K. CODE, Poona. 

In 1924 Mr. S. M. Edwards contributed a note on Shivaji's Sivord 
" Bhavam ” to the Indian Antiquary'^ which he concluded with the following 
appeal to scholars :— 

" The question still remains ' where is now the original Sword Bhavani ?’ 
In view of what is written above and of the fact that the Sword now wor- 
shij^jed at Satara is the Sword of Shahu, can any reader suggest a solution 
of the problem ? Could the Sword have been taken to Benares when the 
Raja retired thither after his deposition ? Has it been hidden to reappear 
at some future date as the symbol of a united Maratha people? Perhaps 


Vol- LIII. 1924, pp. 18-20—References to the Bhavani Sword recorded by 
Mr. Edwards are as follows 

(1) &ivadigvtiaya Ifakhaj (reference translated by Dr. Surendranaih Sen on 

p. 181 of his translation of Sabhasad Bakhar. 

(2) Grant Duff’s Hhtoiy of the Majathas Vol. I, Oxf. Univ. Press, 1921, 
p. 23()--Grant Duff states that the Bhavani Sword " is still prescr\’ed by 
the Raja of Satara”. On p. 244 (Vol. 1) he mentions that Sambhaji 
earned the sword during the Maratha attack on Goa in 1683 and that 
he di^d great execuUon with it. On p. 313 (Vol. I) he states that two 
swords vu. (1) the Bhavam Sword and (2) the sword of Afzalkhan 
of Bijapur had been taken by the Mughals at Raigarh. These were 
given as presents to Shahu by Aurangzeb when Shahu's nuptials were 
celebrated by the Emperor. Both these swords as well as the third sword 
l»rson^y presented to Shahu by Aurangzeb were in the possession of 

M o published his history in 182G. 

(3) Mr. D. B. Parasnis informed Mr. Edwards that the sword preserved at 

4 T Rnimartdal Raja Shahu 

K^m Avval. which shows that it is the w^pon of Shahu. Parasnis 

further ndormed Mr. Edwards that there is a belief at Satara that the 

onpnal Bhavani Sword was taken by Tarabai. wife of Rajaram to 

f" ‘u presented by the Diwan of 

Kolhapitf to H. M. the late King Edward. It was exhibited in 1 R 7 S at 

tion ^ Handbook of the British Indian Sec¬ 

tion of this^bition by Sir George Birdwood). Mr. Edwards made 

nquines m England about the above sword the result of which ronH h 

(4) and. 
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some one of the leading students of Maratha history may be able to answer 
the question.” 

In view of this appeal made 14 years ago by the then editor of 
the Indian Antiquary and finding that no effort had been mada by scholars 
to examine the whole problem of the genesis and historicity of the Bhavani 
sword I was tempted to make some notes about this problem and make my 
own contribution to it, howsoever slight, though I don't claim to be a ' lead¬ 
ing' student of Maratha History. In these notes I tried to gather what has 
been said about the Bhavani sword by some of the previous writers on the 
subject with a view to indicate the stage at which the problem stands at pre¬ 
sent. Thinking that these notes may be of use to other workers in this field 
I am publishing them after waiting for full two years (since this paper was 
first drafted) with a view to get the benefit of exchange of views with senior 
workers In the field. 

In the Shivaji Souvenir^ published on the occasion of the Ter-centenary 
of the Maratha King. Shivaji the Great, we find photographs of four panels 
of Shivaji Memorial prepared by the celebrated sculptor, V. P. Karmarkar 
(facing p. 98 of English Section of the Souvenir). One of these panels con¬ 
tains the picture of Goddess Bhavani with eight arms presenting a sword to 
Shivaji Maharaj, who is shewn at her feet with face towards the goddess 
and receiving the sword with both his hands. Mr. H. George Franks inter¬ 
prets this panel by putting the following words on record as coming from 
the mouth of the Great Shivaji :— 

“ I received that famous sword very early in my career as a token 
of a compact with the Chief Gowalkar Sawaht. It has been suggested to 
me on my way to the place where it was being kept that I should take it by 
force, but remembering what tremendous storms are sometimes raised by un¬ 
necessary trifles, I thought it better to leave it to its owner, especially as its 
possession was not a matter of life and death to me. In the end the wise 
chief brought the sword to me as a sign of amity even when he knew that 
its purchase-price was not to be measured in blood. From that day onward 

2. Edited by G. S. Sardesai contains an English section which includes (1) 
the Jedhe dironology (2) the Jedhe karena (3) Are the Bhonsales Kshatriyas? 
(4) Shivaji and the Portuguese (5) Original documents :—^ahaji’s letter to Ali 
Adil Shah. A Persian Firman, Shivaji's letter to his father. Shivaji to Maloji Ghor- 
pade, Shivaji to his officers, etc. (6) Shivaji's letter to Jayasinha. etc., and a 
Marathi-Hindi Section including (1) Kavi Bhushan (2) Shivabawani (3) Mara- 
lha Forts (description) (4) Maratha Forts (alphabetical list) (5) The birth-date 
of Shivaji (6) Historical documents and letters ^livaji's letter to Baji Prabhu, 
Jijabai’s letter, Treaty between Shivaji and Portuguese, etc., (7) Commercial policy 
of Shivaji, (8) Some old arms and their history (9) Meeting of Shivaji and Ch^- 
trasal (10) Life sketches of Shivaji's contemporaries, etc.—This volume was publish¬ 
ed on 3rd May, 1927. It amtains the following illustrations (1) Shivaji on bor^ 
back (2) Aurangzeb in old age (3) Ambarkhana at Panhalgad (4) Shri Ramdas (5) 
Kalyan gate of Sinhagad (8) Swords and arms (7) C^hatrasal (8) Four pands of 
Shivaji Memorial (9) Shahaji and Shah Jahan (10) Bust of Shivaji (11) Some 
Marathi letters reproduced. 
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the sword, which I reverently named after my tutelary deity Bhavarn^ 
always accompanied me, its resting place when not in use generally being the 
altar of the goddess, to be received back from her as a visible favour from 
heaven, always on the Dasara day when setting forth on my campaigns. I 
am told that the sword is now at Satara, but I am afraid that I cannot verify 
it until I can see it to identify it. The fine Genoa blade 3 feet and 9 inches 
in length, might, in fact, be my other favourite sword which I called Tuljo 
presented to me by my father.” 

I am not aware of the authorities on which the above journalistic des¬ 
cription is based but it may be taken to be an upto date summary of the his¬ 
tory and tradition associated with the swords of Shivaji the Great. I am 
concerned in this paper with the sword known as the Bhavani sword and 
hence shall try to put on record references to this sword from contemporary 
and subsequent records which may reveal the high value attached to it on 
account of the successive and successful feats of bravery and personal ad¬ 
venture which mark the entire career of this great hero. 

In the Maratha Chrwiicle composed by Malhar Ramrao Chitnis* in 
A.D. 1811 we find the following passage referring to the BhavanT sword 

Page i34-“fl5n:nTrfft ^ ‘ 3*1 at ^ qzm, ana 

In the above extract which describes the Afzalkhan incident in Shivaji's 
life we are told that Shivaji retaliated to Afzalkhan's attack by giving a 


3. Mr. Y. R Gupte has reproduced an original letter of Shivaji addressed by 

him to his step-brothei; Vyankoji which begins with ^355511 

it appears from line 49 of this letter that Shivaji was conscious of the favour of 
his deity in all his oporations against the Muslims. This line reads as follows :— 

“ ^ ant ^ 

% mftrlTcf ^Vide (Octc^r. 1915) Vol. VII, Nos, 1, 2. 3 

Cf. Jayarama Kavi (a.d. 1653-58) Radhamadhavavildsa Campii (VI Ullasa) 

P- SrRrmWIJft ^ .3(^1 ” 

4. Life of Shivaji the Great in seven chapters by Malhar Ramrao Chitnis, 
edited with oojmous notes, critical and explanatory, by K. N. Sane. 1924 (A. B. 
Press, Poona). Some other chronicles pertaining to the Maratha History are 

(1) --by Krishnaji Anant Sabhasad written 

in 1694 at Jinji, by order of Rajaram ; ed. by K. N. Sane, 3rd ed. 

1912. Trans, into English by J. L. Mankar as Life and Exploits of SIHvaji 
(Bombay 1st Ed. 1884, 2nd Ed 1886). 

(2) composed about 1760. 

(3) Ed by P. R. Nandurdarkar and L. K. Dandekar 
(Baroda, 1895). 

(4) The Raigarh Life (Original Marathi text lost). English tians. pub. in 

G.W. Forrest’s Selections, etc., from the letters in the Bombay Secre- 
tariat, Maratha Series, Vol. I. (pp. 1-22), 1885. 
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stroke of his sword with the words : “ you are a big person besides being a 
Pathan ; just have a taste of this Bhavani (sword) of Shivaji The ac¬ 
counts of this Afzalkhan incident state that Shivaji carried with him the 
tiger's claws {vagh nakha) and a bkhvd (a small dagger). If these details 
are true to history it may not be true that Shivaji had with him on this oc¬ 
casion the Bhavani sword referred to in the Chitnis Bakhar. It may also 
be difficult to presume the identity of the bichva with the Bhavani sword, 
Leaving it to specialists to settle these questions we may feel satisfied by 
only noting the reference to the name Bhavani (sword) in the Chitnis Chro¬ 
nicle of A D. 1311. 

Another chronicle which gives exhaustive information, about the Bha- 
vant sword is the " Sri Sivadigvijayo published at Baroda in 1895. Dr. 
Surendranath Sen in his Siva Chhatrapati translates the account of the 
Bhavani sword appearing on pp. 354 ff of tlie above edition of the Sivadigvt- 
jaya as follows :— 

The Bhavani sward " S.D. (154) the Savants had an excellent dhop 
tarwoT (a long and straight sword) worth two hundred Hons. Shivaji wish¬ 
ed that such a famous sword should be with him. But it is not proper to 
wish for a good thing that belongs to one’s Sardars [155] or a neighbour of 
rank. 

•••The Maharaja wished to have the sword but it would bring him 
disrepute as the precedent showed,—and so the Maharaja observed that the 
matter should not be even spoken of;—as in another age such a cause had 
resulted in the slaughter of many.* • "But the sword that had divine pro¬ 
perties addressed the Maharaja in a dream.—" If thou goest to fight with 
me in thy hand even at the head of a small force against a mighty army the 
enemies will be routed and victory shall attend thee. Do not give the sword 
back, keep it always near thee and duly worship it. ” That very night 
the Savant heard the following behest in a dream—" Give the sword to the 
Maharaja and secure his friendship thereby. Otherwise thou shalt lose thy 
kingdom. I shall no longer stay with thee and I am going away." The 
Savant assembled his crfRcers and related all about the dream. With the 
counsel of all, it was decided to secure the friendship of the MahSraja by 


5. Vide Siva Chhatrapati, Vol. I, Calcutta 1929 by Dr. Surendranath Sen. 
Sivadigvijaya is the most voluminous of the three bakhars via. (1) the Sabhdsad 
bakhar (2) the Chitnis bakhar and (3) the Sivadigvijaya. Its authorship is 
shrouded in mystery. Its author was a Prabhu Kayastha according to Dr. Sen, 
but not Khando Ballal as the editors suppose. Rajawade thinks that the author 
was soma scion of the Baroda branch of the Chitnis family. Its language is at 
times very modem. Rajawade thinks that the bakhar is a revised edition of an 
old bakhar. Sir Jadunath Sarkar, thinks that it is the revised edition of a new 
lost bakhar of which Tdrikh-i-Shivafi is the Peraan rendering. Its date is un¬ 
certain. Rajawade supports the date 1818 suggested by Mr. Shankar BalakRISHNA. 
(pp. 258-250). 

An English translation of Tarikh-i-Shivdji is published by Sir Jadunath SARKAR 
in Modern Review —March 1907. 
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presenting the sword. Accordingly the Savant came to see the Raja and 
presented the sword to him. It was named Fulja Bhavani® . 

In the picture of Shivaji reproduced by James Douglas ’’ we find Shivaji 
seated on horse-back in full attire holding the reigns of the horse in the left 
hand and a straight sword blade evending from its handle firmly grasped 
in the right hand. This sword blade appears to be the earliest pictorial 
representation of Shivaji’s sword. Can it by any stretch of historical imagi¬ 
nation be identified with the famous Bhavani sword the subject of so much 
description in the Sivadigvijaya quoted (in translation) above? 

In the Shivaji Souvenir volume (1927) we find a very exliaustive arti¬ 
cle on Historical Weapons by Prof. Manikrao of Baroda (pp. 138-153) in 
which he states that the Bhav^i sword of Shivaji was sent to King Edward 
by the Maharaja of Kolhapur and that it is preserved at the Buckingham 
Palace in a golden cupboard. He also expects its return to the Indian soil 
and exhorts the historical research scholars to collect all possible informa¬ 
tion about this sword (p. 150). He then gives us a description of this sword 
in detail such as—two deep lines or grooves on both the sides; golden deco¬ 
ration on the steel parts of the handle; its handle made of steel and pro¬ 
vided with rover; its blade broadened at the joint of the blade and the han¬ 
dle : the end of the handle studded with rubbies and diamonds. This sword. 
Prof. Manikrao states, was preserved at Kolhapur and was an object of wor¬ 
ship but the descendants of Shivaji parted with it out of a sense of loyalty 
to King Edward, (p. 151.) 

I am unable to verify the statements made by Prof. Manikrao regard¬ 
ing the Bhavani sword in the above article. If the sword is preserved in 
the Buckingham Palace its identification may not be a difficult matter. But 
as matters stand the Bhavani sword has become the object of much histori¬ 
cal speculation and patriotic wonder and the people of Maharashtra will 
be prepared to pay any price for it provided its existence is traced and its 
identity proved on historical evidence. 

6. Sen ; 5«yfl Chhalrapali (Vol. 1 of Extracts and Documents relating to 
Maratha History) pp. 151-152. 

7. Bombay and Western India by James Douglas, London, 1893. Vol. II, 
p. 174—^Mr. Douglas remarks : " No portrait of him has come down to us in 
an English work except the one in Onne’s history, evidently from an oval on glass 
by some Delhi painter (Given ante Vol. I, p. 331. The accompanying cut is from 
De JanCigny and X. Raymond's Inde (Firmin Didot fr. 1845).—B] and most 
probably picked up by Orme or his father (landed an adventurer in Western India. 
1706) in their wanderings along the coast of Western India in the early part of the 
18th Century. Their proximity to Shivaji’s own time, is a partial guarantee of its 
faithfulnes ”. Douglas gives a bust of Shivaji on p. 331 of Vol. II from Ome. 

In the Travels in the Mogul Empire (a.d. 1656-1668) by Bernier reprinted 
in 1891 (London : Constable & Co.) a bust of Shivaji is reproduced on p. 187 
frorn Valentyn’s Beschryving in which is published an engraving of this bust from 
an Indian drawing. Mr. V. S. Bendre has published in 1933 this bust of Shivaji 
TOfh the foUowing endorsement Copied from the painting secured by Von 

after /Ae Surat Sack of 1664 A.o.For other pictures of Sliivaji 
see PkIotwI Shivap published by Y. N. Kelkar, Poona, 1935. 
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There was once a belief current in Maharashtra that the sword was pre¬ 
served in the British Museum. The late Mr. V. L. Bhave has tried to dis¬ 
pel this belief by publishing a letter from the authorities of the British 
Museum stating that no such sword as the Bhavani sword has been preserv¬ 
ed in that Museum. This belief runs counter to the statement of Prof. 
Manikrao that the Bhavani sword is preserved at the Buckingham Palace. 

Mr. Parasnis® in his article on the Afzalkhan incident quotes the follow¬ 
ing passage from Justice M. G. Ranade’s Rise of the Maratha Power 
(pp. 97-99) 

“ The Mahomedan historians, whom Grant Duff follows, charge Shiva- 
ji with treachery in the first attack he made with the fatal vagh-nakh (tiger 
claws) and the Bhavani sword, etc. ” 

The above remarks give rise to an impression that the works of the 
Mahomedan historians contain a reference to the Bhavani sword. I am un¬ 
able to verify the above statement at present. In the present paper I am 
confining myself to the references to the Bhavani sword in the Maratha re¬ 
cords with a view to point out the earliest reference to this sword in the 
contemporary records. 

Prof. R. P. Patwardhan in his article on the Afzalkhan incident® re¬ 
marks that the chief sources for the Afzalkhan incident are Sivebh^ata, 
Jedhe Sakavali. Povadd, Sabhdsadi bakhar and 91 Kalami Bakhar and then 
states’® that no reference to the use of vagh-nakh occurs in Sivabhdrald^^, 

8. IlihSsa Samgraha (Dec. 1914-Jan. 1915) Vol. VI, Nos. 4 to 6 ^ 

— No. 19 (p. 62) —In the description of the combat as given by Parasnis on the 
authority of a bakhar discovered by him at Satara the only offensive weapons on 
Shivaji's person when he set out for the combat are (1) vagh nakh and (2) Bi- 
citva (p. 69)'. In this article Parasncs has published a photograph of Afzalkhan's 
tomb at Pratapgad (facing p. 73). There is also an article in this issue of the 
Itihdsa Samgraha on the family diety of Shivaji containing a photograjrfi of the 
image of the goddess (facing p. 74) and another photograph of the temple of the 
goddess (facing p. 76). 

James Douglas gives a picture of vdgh nakh in Vol. II of his Bombay and 
Western India (p. 181). His chapters on Shivaji’^ Forts in this volume (pp. 157- 
197) will be found interesting. They contain some good illustrations such as (1) 
Ganga Sagar Tank at Rayagarh (p. 157) ; (2) Rajaih (p. 66) (3) Pratapgarh 
and Afzalkhan’s tomb (p. 167) ; (4) Shivaji on horseback (p. 174) ; (5) Plan and 
elevation of Shivaji’s Cenotaph (p. 180). 

Jayarama KavS’a description of Shivaji’s visit to the temple of Bhavani at 
Pratapgad and of the image of the goddess will be found in the Parnalaparvata- 
grahandkhydna. chapt. IV, verses 21-54. The temple was thronged with people 
gathered for the mahd puja 

IIII 

9. Siva^Coritra-Nibandhdvali (pub. by B.I.S. Mandal, Poona, Saka 1851— 
A.D. 1929) Chapter VII, pp. 161-179. 

10. Ibid, p. 164. 

11. Edited by S. M. Divekar (B.I.S. Mandal, Poona, 1927) with numerous 
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Jadhe Sakavali '= and 91 Kalami bakhar The Sivabharata refers to 
» while the 91 Kalami bakhar refers to only bichvd and pa((d. 
The Jedhe Sakavali does not refer to any weapon at all. Later Prof. Pat- 
WARDHAN describing how Shivaji got ready to meet Afzakhan states (p. 176)-- 
■■ He held the Bhavdtii sword in the right hand and the bichvd in the left and 

tied the shield to his back ” ( “ vRFft ^ ?TfTTfT 

qr^tsT srs ”). ^ Patwardhan identifies the 

referred to in the Sivabhdrala with the Bhavani sword. Possibly 
the term g qTf & Rit niay refer to the bichvd more than to the Bhavani sword. 
This reference is however inconclusive so far as my present inquiry is con¬ 
cerned because we don't get in the sivabharata any mention of the name 
as applied to Shivaji's sword. 

In the Sivakdvya composed by Puru$ottama in Sanskrit the meeting 
of Shivaji and Afzalkhan is described at some length. This poem was com¬ 
posed in A.D. 1821 and hence, though its historical value may not be very 

illustrations. The text is based on MS No. B. 1409. (Burnell’s MSS catalogue), 
in the Sarasvati Mahal MSS Library of Tanjore. The editor has also availed 
himself of a paJmleaf MS of the Sivabhdraia which is a Tamil rendering of the 
original (vide Upoddhata. p. 5). The publislied text of the Sivabharata contains 
2262 Slokas or verses. 

12. An En^ish rendering of this chronology appears in Shivaji Souvettir 
(1927) pp. 1 to 45—by Sir Jadunatli Sarkar. Pages 47-99 contain an Englisli 
rendering of the Jedhe Kareena by Sir J. Sarkar. The original texts of tlic f.idhc 
Sakavali and the /. Kareena in Marathi were published by Lokamanya B. G. 
Tilak in Siva Carila-Pradipa (pp. 14-65) ed. by D. V. Apte and S. M. Divekar 
(B. I. S. Mandal, Poona, 1925). These texts are based on a MS in the posses¬ 
ion of Dayajirao Sarjerao Jedhe Deshmukh of the village Karl in Bhor State. 
This MS is on Portuguese paper (22 folios). Rajawade published fragments of 
this Sakavali in his Sources of Maraiha History (Khapda XVIII, No. 5). 

13. Edited by V. S. Vakaskar. 1^. 

14. Amarakosa Kapda II, verse 89 mentions the word = sword 

5 ftl^4N*?I^I4(|fflft?21; I li n ) 

(see B.S.S. edition of Amarako^ 1907, p. 202). For the text of this work the edi¬ 
tor has used a MS copied in a.d. 1297. (Vide his Sucand at the commencement). 
Mr. Apte in his dictionary explains =a sword while he explains fWl&ra 

fl kmie 07 a dagger. The lexicon Ab/iidhana Cinfafnani of Hcmacandra records the 

word : ^TlfOl+l ( \ ^ ^ j.q [ (i) ( 4> l ” 

In the Parnalaporvata grahanakhyana (or the story in verse of the capture 
of the Panhala fort near Kolhapur) composed by Jayarama Kavi in Saka 1595 
(preface p. 1) = a.d. 1673 the following verse shows that the vaghnakha was 
used by Shivaji’s soldiers as a matter of routine (chapter III, verse 25 of the 
Bh. I. S. Mandal Edn., 1923, Poona) 

15. PubUshed in the Kdvyetihasa Sarhgraha (1884, 1887, by K. N. Sane and 
J. B. M(»ak.) This Kavya is almost an epic of the Maratha History (from ad 
1627 to 1818). Pumsottama’s surname was Bandesti and his family was resident 
of Pedgaun in Ahmadnagar District. Purusottama was bom in a.d. 1766 and died 
as a sanyasi in a.d. 1856. 
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great it has some merits as a poem. It describes the fatal embrace of Afzal 
khan as follows :— 


srf^viR i 

5I^T (^l) II II ” ’® 

The MS from which the above verse is quoted contains illustrations in 
colour of the Afzalkhan incident. One of these illustrations represents Shi- 
vaji ” dressed for the combat or rather his meeting with Afzalkhan. He 
holds on his right hand the vagh-nakha and a small dagger in the left hand, 
which is obviously the bichvd referred to in the several accounts of this inci¬ 
dent and mentioned as by our poet. The following three verses tell 

us how Shivaji meditated on his family deity Durga and obtained her favour 
before starting on his perilous task :— 

art i 

^ TO H =5IP2T: II VC II 
cTFiii: f%?n ST H i 

cI5Tf|jff ft TOiri qr^cTtk^: II v«. II 

^ ^JTTf^W SI^OT 5?fTt^ I 

^ ?^;TifncT ^ ^ sr»iTT5i: surifT: ii ii ” 

The poet explains the word follows in his commentary :— 


16. I have copied this verse from a MS of the work in the Govt. MSS Li¬ 
brary at the B. O. R. Institute, Poona,—No. 81 of 1907-*15. Puru^tama com¬ 
posed a commentary on his poem in which he explains the above verse as fol¬ 
lows . 

“ 3TTf^4M 11 ?T: 3RJT: anifJiTTO <T5TFf 

fStr: gift: sltvTT?? VS ^ rTFft 11 ST«^ 3TFI ^ra^TFl 

fTTSfrl: ?n^ft*TRh*Wf^l: ^l^q | ( ^ 

^ TOffi; %TfTT RrarqWItl. 3TW^ 'TTIfT II 11 ” 

17. Vide folio 45 a of B. O. R. Institute MS No. 81 of 1907-’15. The verse 
describing the person of Shivaji reads as follows:— 

UfT# II 'aH II 

This verse of course does not mention the vdghnakh and the dagger ^own in 
the picture (2\ inches X 1 ^ inches in dze) referred to as and 5l5ft 

in verse 50 on folio 44 a. 
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It appears to me that the “ " mentioned by Puru$ottama is 

the same as the of the Sivabharaia. It is, however, difficult to 

identify with the Bhavani sword. 

James Douglas’® in his chapter on Shivaji in his Bombay and Westem 
India published in 1893 makes a reference to the Bhavani sword and states 
in a footnote :—" The Genoa blade presented to the Prince of Wales in 
1875 during his visit to India by the Raja of Kolhapur” and reproduces 
a picture of the sword from Grant Duff’s History (p. 346). This picture 
gives us a long blade of sword with a decorated handle with the scabbard 
pictured near it. The blade of the sword as represented in this picture is 
curved at the end but the breadth of the blade is almost uniform and not 
broadened as in the case of the sword claimed to be Shivaji’s sword by Mr. 
Bomonjee D. PuDUMiP" of Poona, who has published a small pamphlet 
called ■' Notis on the subject of Shivajt's sword ”. Tliis sword is a " tcgli ” 
sword with a broad curved blade, slightly concave in the middle and made 
of flexible steel. It is single>-edged and higher up double-edged upto a length 
of 9 inches from its point. The length of the blade measured along the 
middle of its curve from the point to the hilt is 2 ft. 41 inches. The tang 
of the sword is 2J inches wide. The blade is broader higher up, the maxi¬ 
mum width being nearly 3 inches. The hilt of the sword is beautifully 


18. Bombay and Western India, Vo). I, pp. 331-346, deal with Shivaji, his 
onintry, his birth, his person cind character, his accompli^mcnts, his motto, his 
good and bad traits, etc. These pages contain the follomng illustrations 

(1) Picture of Shivaji (bust) from Ome's Fragments (p. 331). 

(2) View of Sjnhgarh (from a photograph by Dr. T. Crooke (p. 339). 

(3) Shivajis sword “Bhavani" (from Grant Duff’s History) (p. 346). 

19. Ibid, p. 342—This footnote explains the statement of Prof. Manikrao of 
Baroda referred to earlier in this paper to the effect that the Maharaja of Kol¬ 
hapur presented the sword to King Edward. The Prince of Wales referred to by 
James Douglas is of course identical with King Edward VII. Students interested 
in the history and identification of the Bhavani sword may hunt up this clue from 
official sources. 


20. Mr. PuDUMji in his pamphlet (August. 1928.) gives us a picture of a 
sword in his possession which he claims as Shivaji's sword. He also observes (p. 2 
of pamphlet) " At any rate one thing is certain that the swoiti' called) ' Bhowani ’ 
has not yet been irrefutably identified There is a belief in Sataia that a si^t 
of the sword causes safe delivery of a woman in labour ”. He refers to the in¬ 
formation published by Mr. P. M. Chandorkar in the Journal of the Bharata Iti- 
hoM Mandat. Poona, 1918 A.D.. to the effect that on either side of the throne of 
Shivaji at Satara there are two swords. One of them is an ordinary sword The 
other is the Bhavani sword on the right hand side of the throne. There is an en- 

ci.®? ^ ^ from which we 

d that King Siahu appears to have engraved his own name on it. On the blade 

^® Pos^on of Mr. Pudumji the words “ iTfwgT » 

arc inlaid in gold m Devanagari characters. Dr. S. K. Belvalkar thinks that 

150fi"*! it in MSS 
iw or 200 years old (p, 15 of pamphlet). 
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enchased with tiny gold flowers 2 '. On the other side of the blade' are marks 
of the crescent moon^^ (5 small marks of the crescent moon, 4 small marks 
of the full moon possibly and 2 big marks of the crescent moon). Mr. Bo- 
manji Pudumji prints on p. 3 of his pamphlet a copy of a letter dated 24th 
March, 1925, from the authorities of the British Museum stating that the 
British Museum does not possess the original Tiger-claw ” or sword of 
Shivaji 


21. In a letter dated 12th Fdjruary, 1912, from Mr. D. P. Moos to Khan 
Bahadur B. D. Pudumji. the writer considers the sword in question to be a genuine 
old sword of Shivaji. This opinion is based on the folIo>ring points:—(1) the 
quality of the steel (2) its *‘Taga'' shape, a characteristic of the Maratha swords 
(3) its old-type lettering and (4) the “Tahanshah** work of inlaying the letters, 
the art of which is now extinct. (Mr. Moos represented the firm of “ The Indian 
and Oriental Armour**, Medow Street. Fort, Bombay). Mr. Pudumji quotes an 
extract from the illustrated Hand-book on Indian Arms (by Wilbraham Ecerton 
now Lord E.) which refers to a sword presented by the King of Kabul to the 
Governor-General. This sword once belonged to Tamurlanc. Swords are estimat¬ 
ed by their age, watering or temper. Pudumji reproduces a coloured ww of 

Jevahea Khana"* once the residence and strong-hold of Shivaji (Fort Singhur, 
EX. Poona) and now in his possesion. He also pves an extract from Salara 
Gazetteer (1884) by Sir James Campbell which reads:—(p. 238)—“The sword 
of Afzalkhan and Shivaji’s favourite sword Bha\ani passed to the Moguls on the 
capture of Shambhaji in 1690. They were restored by Aurangzeb to Shahu in 1707 
and till 1827 remained a valued trophy in the armourj' of Shivaji*s decendanls.'* In 
the revised edition of his pamphlet, Mr. Pudumji (1929) gives a photograph of a 
brass tray (p. 36) about 2 ft. in diameter with him on whidi is embossed the cele¬ 
brated episode in Shivaji's life viz. the release of a beautiful Moghul lady (daughter- 
in-law of the Subedar of Kalyan) brought as a captive after the sack of Kalyan in 
1664 A.D. 

22. Mr. Pudumji in a revised edition of his pamphlet (21st March, 1929,) 
on p. 11 draws our attention to the last para 91 of Shivaji's letter to Jaydnha, 
who invaded the Deccan at the head of the Moghul army. This para reads as 
follows:—“91. Tommorrow, the moment the sun shall conceal his face bdiind 
the evening cloud, the Crescent moon of my sword shall flash forth. That is all* 
God be with thee/* Mr. Pudumji is of opinion that the expression “ Crescent moon 
of my sword *' in the above para represents “ Shivaji's own description of his 
sword as to its shape, i.e., it had a curved blade. The letter of Shivaji from 
whidi the above para has been quoted is in Persian and has been published by 
the Nagari Pracharini Sabha of Benares in their Fatrikd (Bhaga 3, No. 1—Sam- 
vat 1979). This has been reprinted in the Shivaji Souvenir (1927) Marathi Sec¬ 
tion (pp. 161-170) and English trans. of it in the English Section (pp. 170-178). 
Though this letter in the form of a poem may have a high poetic value its testi¬ 
mony on the question of the shape of Shivaji’s sword has no value, especially as 
the document bears no date and is also of anonymous authorship. Hari Kavi 

(AS). 1685) describes the Bhavdni Sward by the terms ** 
in his Samblw^dja Carita. 

23. This reply was reedved by Mr. V. L. Bhave, author of the History of 
the Marathi Literature (Mahara^tra Sarasvat) and is printed in the Journal of 
the Bharata Itihasa Samshadhak Mandal, Poona, of Saka 1837 (=A.D. 

p. 91. It is signed by C. Hercules. Record-keeper of the Department of British 
and Mediaeval Antiquities and Ethnology, British Museum, London, W. O 
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The Sabhasod Bakhar-^ composed in a.d. 1694 refers in many places 
to the tutelary deity of Shivaji viz. Sri BhavdtiP'’ but no references to the 
Bhavanl sword can be found in it. The references to the family deity Bha- 
vani in this bakhar are generally associated with the major incidents of 
Shivaji's intrepid career but I have failed to trace in this source any men¬ 
tion of Bhavaru as the name of Shivaji’s sword. I await more light on this 
problem from scholars who have done intensive research in the history of 
the period. 

The next important contemporary source of information on the problem 
of the Bhav^i sword is the Stvabhdratrfi'-”' composed by Kavindra Parama- 


24. Life of Siva Chhalrapati (by Krishnaji Anant Sabhasad) Ed. by K. N. 

Sane. 1923, (Fourth Edition). Mr. Sane has based his te.xt on five MSS : (1) 
MS produced from the pujari at Pralapgad (2) MS copied in a.d. 1852 and de¬ 
posited in the Native General Library of Poona (3) and (4) MSS procured by 
Krishnajipant Acharya Kalgaunkar of Satara. (Mr. Sane has relied on the Pra- 
tapgad copy as it is very old and especially on account of its being found at 
Pratapgad. The date of composition recorded in this MS is Saka 1616 (=a.d. 
1694) but the Sarhvatsara mentioned is " Isvara" which is equivalent to Saka 
1619 (=a.d. 1697) : (5) MS procured at Mahad, in which some changes ap¬ 

pear to have been made from Duff's History. 

25. Ibid, p. 9 “ (til ” ) ; p. 11 and 23 ( “ tft 

” ) p. 37 ( “ ” ) p. 42 ( ^ 

%5Sl) ; 46 "lit p. 49 ) p. 53 (“ 

” ) p. 83 ( " Sfl ITfl^ ^ p. 89 ( “" ) 

(d. JedheSakavali {under Saka 1581)- tit ^ ailiSragiST ^ 

TOT fifl glcfls" (and under Saka 1600) ^ 

STTrft (at Sringaipur). 

25a. Edited by S. M. Divekar, Pub. by the Bharata Itihasa Mandal, Poona. 
Saka 1849 ( =aj). 1927,) contains a firte frontispiece of a picture of Shivaji in 
colour from a painting in the Prince of Wales Museum, Bombay. It is a fasci- 
mile reproduction from the original in which the height of Shivaji’s figure is about 
3i inches. Other good features of the edition are (1) Upoddhata pp. 1-28 by S. 
M. Divekar ; (2) a useful bibliography ; and, (3) a masterly introduction by 
D. V. Apte (pp. 1 to 200.) The text and the Marathi translation of the 31 
chapters of this epic ( “ WRU’’-Chap. I, 22) of 

Uie Life of Shivaji has been critically edited. This is followed by an exhaustive 
index of places and persons mentioned in the text The illustrations besides the 
frontisinece are (1) a contemporary horoscope of Shivaji by Sivaram Jyotisi (page 
56) (2) photo of folio 39 of MS recording verses about the birth-date of Shivaji 
(p. 56) : (3) photo of the extract from Jedhe Sakavali containing the birth- 
data of Shivaji (p. 56) : (4) Bangalore Fort (p. 64) ; (5) Images of the God¬ 
dess Bhav 6 ni at Fort Sivaneri (Sivai) and at Fort Pratapgad (Kiavani) (p. 65) ; 
(6) Map illustrating the Muslim dominions in Shahaji’s time (p. 80) ; ( 7 ) Map 
of Kamatak in Shahaji’s time (p. 80) ; ( 8 ) Map of Southern India in Shahaji’s 
tune (p. 80) ; (9) Map illustrating Shivaji’s invasion of Konkon in Saka 1583 
^ (P- > (10) Photos of the forts, Purandhar, Rajagad and Sim- 

Jgad (p. 208) : ( 11 ) Photos of Pratapgad. Panhalgad and of a picture of Afzal- 
khan (p. 209) ; (12) Map illustrating Shivaji’s invasion of Saka 1589 (=:a.d 
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nanda by order of §ri Chhatrapati Shivaji Maharaja. This poet hailed 
from Nidhinivas { =Ncvase on the bank of Pravara river) and was a con¬ 
temporary of the celebrated Gagabhatta who officiated at the Coronation of 
Shivaji in A.D. 1674. He composed the Sivabharala after fei ka 1583 
(=A.D. 1661) and before Saka 1596 (=a.d. 1674) the year of Shivaji's 
coronation at Raigad.®« Mr. D. V. Apte^- has already pointed that 
Shivaji made use of the sword in his fight with Afzalkhan and this sword is 
none other than the BhavSni sword referred to by Paramananda in the Siva- 
bharaia in verses 16 and 22 of Chapter XX. These verses are as follows as 
translated by me in English :— 

“Prostrate him (Afzalkhan) to the ground by the great stroke of your 
sword ( 81 % ) as that person (demon in the form of yavana) is constantly 
rising on this earth for the obstruction of "(verse 16).*® 

“It has been ordained by the Creator that he (Afzalkhan) should be 
killed by this hand of yours and hence. O King. I (goddess Tulaja) have 
identified myself with your sword ( y> (verse 22)*® 

“ With these words Sarvaiji, i.e., the goddess BhavanI or Tulja entered 
his sword ( fiqifcru ) and he (Shivaji) though in a waking state 
regarded it (the whole occurrence) as a dream.” 

(verse 23).*® 

In the above verse we get a genesis of the Bhavani sword which is per¬ 
haps the earliest on record from contemporary sources : Evidently the goddess 
BhavSni enters the usual sword of Shivaji and makes it unusual. This asso¬ 
ciation of the goddess Bhavani with Shivaji's sword given in a contemporary 
record (between 1661 and 1674 a.d.) is extremely valuable as it explains how 


1667) after the Afzalkhan incident (p. 248) ; (13) Map illustrating Shivaji's bat¬ 
tle of Umbarkhind (p. 248) ; (14) Map illustrating Shaista Khana’s invaaon of 
Saka 1582 (—A.D. 1660) ; (15) Map illustrating the siege of Panhalgad Saka 
1582 ( = A.D. 1660) (p. 249); (16) Pictures of Shah Jahan, Mahromad Adil 
Shah, Shaista Khan, Jasavant Sinha, Aurangzeb, Fazalkhan, Raja Jayasinha and 
Dilerkhan (pp. 252-253.) 

26. These Chronological limits are given by Mr. Divekar (vide p. 20 of his 
Upoddhata to the SivcAhorata). The poem refers to the death of Siddi Johar (A. 
D. 1661). 

27. Sivabharala (Prastavana, p. 168). In the Index (p. 12) under Bhavani Tar- 
var reference is made to verses 22 and 23 of Chap. XX of the text. 

28. Page 193 Sivabharala — 

“ 51 ^: • 

JIffTT II 

29. Ibid— 

30. Ibid, p. 194— 
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the term Bliavatii tarwdr came into being. The verses quoted above do not. 
however, refer to any sword of Shivaji as Bhavdni tarw^, an expression which 
became an established usage during the course of centuries that have elapsed 
since the tragedy of Afzalkhan. The human sword of Shivaji having once 
become divine by its association with the goddess Bhavani and this having 
been linked up in popular imagination with all the heroic exploits of Shivaji, 
whom the people believed to be an incarnation of 5iva,—this human sword 
has now become an object of much wonder and speculation for the historian 
and the patriot alike. It would be certainly a red-letter day on which its 
existence and identification are proved beyond challenge by any scholar or 
institution interested in historical research. Our duty for the time being is to 
collect all possible information which might help scholars and patriots in 
keeping the memory of the Bhaw^ sword fresh in their minds so that this 
guest of the holy grail may continue unabated by all lovers of the Maratha 
history in particular and of history in general. 

The foregoing discussion and record of references to the Bhavani sword 
appears to me like Shakespeare’s drama Hamlet without the King of 
Denmark. The account of this sword as recorded in the ^vadiivijaya being 
a late one^^ cannot be taken as historical truth especially in the absence of 
contemporary evidence to support it in material particulars. The account 
of the Sivabharata is quite valuable so far as the genesis of the expression 
Bhavdni tarvar is concerned. The reference to this sword in the Chitnis 
bakhar of a.d. 1811 is also not very helpful. It is, therefore, necessary to 
search for more contemporary references to the Bhavani sword like that of 
the Sivabh^ata. Such references alone can give that factual touch to the 
history of this question which is necessary to fill up the historical void that 
separates us from the time of the author of the Sivabharaia. I shall, there¬ 
fore. conclude this paper by putting on record at least one contemporary 
reference to the Bhavdni sword in which we find a poetic description of the 
exploits of the Bhavani sword in the hands of King Sambhaji, to whom this 
sword must have passed on as a heroic legacy after Shivaji’s death in a.d. 
1680. This reference is also very important as it is the only one so far dis¬ 
covered in which the name “ BhavdnVs Sword " is mentioned five years after 
the death of Shivaji, i.e. in a.d. 1685 and in which no less than 3 verses or 12 
lines are devoted to the praise of this sword. The bearing of these verses on 
the history of the Bhavani sword was not quite apparent to me when I 


31. Vide Siva CmUra—Pradipa (B. I. S. Mandal, Poona. 1925) p. 75 where 
TO date of composiUon of the Sivadigvijaya is given as Saka 1740 =a.d. 1818 
Tte atracta from several Bakhars relating to the birth date of Shivaji (pp 71-78) 
^ be found Interesting. These bakhars are (1) Sabdsad B. (aj). 1697) (2) 
q^r agupta B. (about Aj). 1759), (3) 96 Kalami B. (a.d. 1780), (4) Bakhm com- 
for Savai Madhavarao Peskwa (Rajawade 4) (A.D. 178J) 

Cfa/m B. {A.D. 1810), (6) Choti B. (a.d. 1817). (7) Sivadigvijaya (ad 1818) 
(8) P^a Pmimdhi B. (a.d. 1844). (9) Panditrao B. (a.d J^) UO) SAii 
Shwait Pratap (aj). 1829). (11) Shedgarnfm B. (Aj>. 1854). ^ ^ 
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noticed them first three years ago in my paper,3* on " Hari Kavi alias Bhmu- 
bhatlo, a court-poet of King Sambhaji and his Works.” I was then under 
the impression that in the documents of the period many authentic references 
to the Bhavani sword must have been traced and scientifically recorded by 
the indefatigable researchers^^ in the field. When, however, I began to look 
for them in the published records I was thoroughly disappointed to find a 
woeful lack of reliable information on the question of the history of the 
BhavanT sword based on contemporary and subsequent evidence. Evidently 
the problem has not been examined by any scholar competent to search for, 
scrutinize and arrange in a chronological order all the available data bear¬ 
ing on the question. I have gathered in this paper a few facts regarding 
the Bhavani sword solely with a view to provide a historical background to 
Hari Kavi’s description of this sword in his Sambhurafa-Carita, composed in 
A.D. 1685. This description shows that to a resident of Surat like Hari Kavi 
the glory of the BhavanT sword had some poetic appeal as will be clear from 
the following verses :— 

Folio 823« of MS No. 191 of 1875-76— 

32. This paper was submitted to the Modem History Congress, Poona in June, 

1935 and was published in the Annals of the Bhandarkar Institute, Vol. XVI, pp. 
262-291. Hari Kavi was a resident of Surat. His family h^Ied from the Maha- 
rastra. He composed (1) SambhuTd/a-Carita by order Krsnapandita, the guru 
of Sambhaji, (2) HaihayendTa-Cafita and its commentary Sambhu'vilasikd by order 
of Sambhaji and an anthology called the SubhasitaharavaU. The Sambhuraja Cariia 
was completed at Surat on 12th January, 1685. It is a mahakavya in 12 sargas 

of which only some fragments are available in the Govt. MSS. Library at the B. 0. 

R. Institute, Poona. 

33. Rao Bahadur G. S. Sardesai, the Maharashtra Historian has directed my 

attention in a private communication dated 16th April, 1938 to his views on the 
problem of Bhavani Sword as rqcorded by him on p. 53 of his volume on Shivaji 
(Marathi Riyasat —2 Saka Kartd, Shivaji, Bombay, 1935) :—Shivaji during his 
Konkan expedition (A.D. 1657-58) came into contact with Lakham Savant of Goa 
(1^1-1675 A.D.) whom he made a vassal. This Savant had in his possession a 
famous sword manufactured in Europe, which Shivaji acquired by presenting the 
Savant 300 hons and a dress of honour. This sword was named Bhavani. As its 
possession brought much success to Shivaji he used to worship it dmly. This 

sword is still at Satara in the temple of the goddess and is included among 

articles for worship. (Footnote King Shahaji (father of Shivaji) sent by sea 
some valuable articles from Karnatak such as a bedstead, a belt and an armour 
and a Phiranga talvar according to the statement of the Cchoti Bakhar of the Mara- 
tha Empire. It is possible to conclude that the sword included among the abwe 
articles is the Bhavani Sword. The story about the transfer of this sword to London 
is not true.) 

34. Vide Annals. XVI, p. 266, where these verses have been quoted by me. 

35. '= a glittering sword (Apte); 5 Riri 5 ^( 44 1Rl 

Amarako^ (II, 8, 89) Bhaiiuji Dlk§ita explains:—^ ST?!'- SWT 31^^ I ^ 
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SAMBHl’RAJA-CARITA OF HAR! KAVI (a.d. 1685) 

(Folio 82 of MS. No. 191 of 1875-76 coniainiriK three verses about the Bhavani Sword). 
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HARlKAVrS AAMBHURAJA-CARITA : LAST FOLIO 
ContaininR the date ol its composition viz. Saihvat 1741 = A.D. 1685 
. No. 191 of 1875-1876 in the Govt. Mss. Library. B, O. R. Institute. Poona. 
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3T^ sn?5mgfltif‘ 

in^v* ii 

^i^cFsni^ ?T?t. 

^^'5 ft-4-ti§d ^ arr^T gwii^ i 

ar^ jpiagnmT^TwIiaT^rsft^ ii ii” 

In the foregoing three verses Hari Kavi gives us a fine poetic description 
of the "Bhavani’s Sword and its doings on the battle-field. This des^ 
cription is inserted in the battle-scene of the Sombhuraja-ChaTila in which 
Sambteji is shown as surrounded by the army of his enemy intending to 
attack him. With him we find Compd. the terror-struck heroine of the poem 
on her journey to her husband’s home after her marriage*® with Sambhaji 


36. istj f qa t = the sword-creeper = sword resembling a creeper possibly by 
its length and elasticity. 

37. = a long line of clouds. 

38. = darkness; = a row or continuous line. 

39 . = having over-spread in an intense manner. 

40. The infathomable waters in the form of weapons (used by the army) 

HIT = water. 

41. SVR = Battle and d^Mdt = earth ; = the batUe-field. 

42. 55l^2p^ = flooding. 

43. ■= the foreheads of elephants which were full grown (^). The 

elejrfants had their temples shattered to pieces ( ). 

44. = Hail stones in the form of pearls in the temples of elephants 
(the temples of elephants are supposed to contain pearls). Verses 126 and 127 
contain a metaphor of a violent storm attended with lightning and dark clouds and 
followed by a h^vy rain shower with hail stones. 

45. The MS has the reading “ Hdiwil ” The correct reading ought to 

be = BkauianSs sword. 

46. The SambhuTajo-CarUa (A.D. 1685) gives a detailed description of Sam- 
btrajl’s marriage with Cami». In this connection compare a picture of a marriage 
scene in colours painted on folio 61 of Skartdha IX of the Bhdgavolapteidtfa (B. O. 
R. Institute MS No. 61 of 1907-1915). This MS was prepared in a.d. 1648 at 
Udayapura. The picture in question shows the bride and bridegroom in matri¬ 
monial attire seated facing each other with two priests shown seated near the bride 
and the bridegroom with' the nuptial fire between the priests. Another {ricture on 
the same folio ^ows the bride and bridegroom seated on a chariot possibly on a 
ioximey to the bridegroom's home. The chariot is dragged by two white horses. 
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at Surat as also Kr^tiapmidila*^ the guru of the Maratha King, who is dis- 
cribed as a very important personage throughout the poem and at whose 
instance Hari Kavi informs us he wrote the Sambhuraja-Cariia. This des¬ 
cription of the Bhavanis sword has an earlier parallel in the description of 
the sword of Shahaji^® by Jayarama Kavi. who composed his Radhamadhcva- 
vildsa Campu or a Life of Shahaji between 5aka 1575 (= a.d. 1653) and §aka 


47. I shall prove in a separate paper the identity of this Kr$j)apandita with 
Kavi Kalasha or Kabji, the celebrated minister of king Sambhaji. 

48. Vide p. 236 of RadhdmadhapapUdsa ctiampu by Jayarama Pindye, edited 
by V. K. Rajawade (&aka, 1844 = 1922 a.d.) Poona. This poem is a Life of Sha* 
haji, the father of Shivaji and grandfather of Sambhaji. The description of a sword 

or occurs in the 8th Ullasa (verses 227*235) as follows :— 

g?:: i 

sj''! H II 

<T5n ^ J 

s:. 

?q ^ ^icii I 

*l(^P5Hdld nfticq ^ II II 

?q cT^ snq: ! 

ar^nn «nTPn5l. ii n 

qqfd ^ ^ II \\o II 

aw s? \ 

%(z ^ II II 

ai<^«lfea ^a wi w<s»i qi^g^as i 
gq aw fwnqHkrw,sftt q^ wwww ii ii 

sqmt ?rwwT^ wwf^ i 

5?^ w)wdix^ii<[ qii%w n I) 

W5I3WTW: wftw?t. I 

551^ ^ H<?W^ wm II II 

ei55W55W^i vigl^cOw fqingf^ww: i 

<i«i*rwftwa^ fa^w {^55wifw:?Rf^ ii ii 

WfT^WtWT iWWW'>taT'WTqi'’4 

WW3. I etc." 
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1580 (A.D. 1658).«® Evidently Jayarama Kavi was a senior contemporary of 
Hari Kavi (a.d. 1685) and his description of Shahaji’s sword is not merely 
poetic but factual as well. It is described as “ ” or " lovely 

on account of its having a handle bedecked with jewels.” It is compared to a 
cloud ( ) and is called or of darkish lustre due to its being 

rubbed clean by the application of some polishing oil 

it be possible to prove on documentary evidence that this very sword of Sha- 
haji actually seen and described by Jayar^a Kavi before a.d. 1658 was trans¬ 
ferred to Shivaji sometime thereafter and was actually in his possession at 
Pratapgad at the time of the Afzalkhan incident of a.d. 1659 ? If this sword of 
Shahaji is proved to be identical with the sword of his son Shivaji with which 
the goddess Bhavani identified herself at the time of the Afzalkhan incident as 
stated by Kavindra Paramananda between a.d. 1661-1674 it would be easy 
for us to imagine that this same sword passed on to Sambhiaji*® after his 
father’s death in a.d. 1680 and was later described by Hari Kavi in a.d. 1685. 
Even if this identity of the two swords remains doubtful it would be worth 
while representing the results of our discussion about the contemporary refer- 
enas to the swords of Shahaji, Shivaji and Sambhdji in a tabular form as 
follows:— 



The foregoing table shows three different swords associated with the 
grandfather, the father and the son in one and the same line of kings and 

W ™ P. 4 of his Intro, to Radhdmddhavaviiasa. 

^ ® remarks m his article on “ Sri Vatsyayana ■’ in thf. 

Jtdntee Volume (1938) of the Anthropological Society. Bombay p 197—" A vonna 
man ,s asked to go out into the world and carve a career to himself Th. J ® 
was done by his trusty sword, often the parting gift of his family." ' 
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described by three different poets all of whom were contemporaries of their 
patrons. The difference of about 30 years between the first contemporary 
reference to a sword and the last reference and the chronological sequence of 
references tend to suggest a hypothesis for further verification that the objects 
referred to by three contemporary poets are not several but identical. 

The foregoing discussion about the BhavanI sword associated with the 
hair-raising exploits of Shri Shivaji Maharaja raises the question of the exis¬ 
tence or otherwise of any earlier historical parallel to the story of the Bhavani 
sword as now finds currency in the Mahaia§tra and the veracity of which has 
to a certain extent been confirmed by Hari Kavi’s description of the Bhovani's 
sword ( ) in the hands of King SambMji. Luckily for us 

such a historical paralleP^ is found in the divine sword given by a strange 
woman to Kumara Kampana the eldest son of King Bukka of Vijayanagara 
and which had been the heir-loom in the royal Pandyan family. 

The account of this P&odyan sword has been fortunately preserved for 
us in a magnificent poem'’® composed by Kumara Kampaija s talented queen 
Gahgadevi and hence possesses much historical value. Kumara Kampala 
also called Kamparaya was the son of Bukka I (a.d. 1376—Death. V. Smith 
Oxf. His. 1923, p. 302) by his wife Depayi. When the prince Kampala grew 
to manhood his father advised him on the duties of royal princes and asked 
him to proceed against the king of the Turushkas with his headquarters at 
Madura. Kampaija accordingly undertook this expedition and pitched his 
camp in the town of Marakata.®® A goddess appeared bejore him and ajter 
describing to him the disastrous consequences of the Mussalman invasiorK 
of the South, and the sad plight of the southern country and its temples 
exhorted him to extirpate the invaders and restore the country to its ancient 
glory, presenting him at the same time with a divine sword. Kampa- 
naya then proceeded against Madura and in a battle, killed the Sultan mling 
at the place. He then made grants to several temples.” 

The closeness of the above historical parallel to the story of the BAawoni 
sword is remarkable. Though the Pdtfdyon sword mentioned by Gangadew 
as presented to her husband Kamparaya is removed historically by about 3bU 
years the points of similarity of the circumstances connected with each sword 
may now be tabulated as follows 


51. I am thankful to my friend Dr. B. A. Saletore, for poinUng out to me this 


^^2. Vide Sources of Vijayanagar History by S. K. AiyaNCAR, 
pp. 23-24 where Dr. Aiyancar has given us a brief analysis of each ° 

cantoes of Gan^devi's historical poem called ^ 

Govt Ori. MSS Library. Madras. Vide pnnted ediUon of this poem a 

by Pt. Shrinivas Shastri of Travancore. Archeological Departmen 


{Trivandrum)- 

53. Kampittdya Catitum, Canto V. 

54. Ibid., VIII. 
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The P^4yon Sword. 


The Bhavdni Sword 


(1) This sword is given by a goddess ] 

to the hero. 

(2) The hero here is Kumar a 
Kampatfa or Kamporaya, son 
of Bukka I. 

(3) This sword is given to the hero 

on the eve of the performance 
of a heroic deed vi 2 . the des¬ 
truction of the SuUatt of 
Madura by Kamporaya. 


(1) This sword is also given by the 

goddess Bhavdni to the hero. 

(2) The hero here is Shivdji, son of 

Shahdji. 

(.3) This sword is also supposed to 
be given on the eve of Shivaji’s 
meeting with and destruction 
of Ajzalkhan. 


(4) The object of the exploit of the 

hero was to deliver the Hindus 
from the tyranny of the Mu¬ 
hammadans, not to say their 
religious oppression and de¬ 
secration of Hindu temples. 

(5) Kamparaya, the hero kills tlie 

Sultan of Madura and becomes 
victorious. 

(6) Kamparaya makes grants to 

several temples after the con¬ 
quest of Madura. 


(4) The object of Shivaji's exploit 

was also to deliver the Hindus 
of the Maharashtra from the 
Moghul and Muhammadan ty¬ 
ranny indicated by the break¬ 
ing of Hindu idols and des¬ 
truction of Hindu temples. 

(5) Shivaji kills Afaalkhan and ef¬ 

fectively checks the Muham¬ 
madan tyranny. 

(6) Shivaji also made some grants 

to some men of his court ac 
cording to the &ivadigvijaya.^^ 


I believe the above parallelism between the incidents associated with the 
Rwjdyan sword and those connected with the Bhavani sword will be found 
suffiaently interesting by the students of the Maratha history. 

In concluding my survey of the problem of the Bhavani sword I have to 
point out that so far no contemporary reference to this sword has yet been 
traced by scholars working in the field of the Maratha history. In view of 
this fact vouched by close students of the Maratha history Hari Kavi’s re- 


5S. Ed. by P. R. Nandurbarkar and L. K. Dandbkar. Baroda 1895 d 171— 
taanpant was the recipient of the in.™ of the vill^Hivaresi. L ai^ 

Visvasrao hranaji and others who had served (at the 

oTer madent) were also the recipients of some indms etc. A new 

ower was built at the place where Afzalkl^ was killed, etc." 
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ference to the Bhavani sword in a.d. 1685 must be treated as " practically 
contemporary ” and hence should retain its evidential value in any discus¬ 
sion about the genesis and historicity of the Bhavani sword. In view of the 
decaying condition of the MS in which Hari Kavi’s verses about the BhavSnl 
sword are foimd I have thought it advisable to publish along with this paper 
photograph of the folio of the MS on which these verses are recorded as also 
that of the last folio on which the date of composition of the Sambhuraja 
Carita is found. 


56. This paper was read before the Bharat Iti. Sams. Mandal. Poona m JuM 
1938 Mr. V. S. Bendre who was then in London, had sent a note on the subjert 
of this paper for the annual gathering of the Mandal where this pa^ was i^d. 
On reading this note I wrote to Mr. Bendre pointing out that there is iw com^n- 
porary evidence regarding the Bhavani sword except the three verses of Hari Kavi. 
Subs^uently Mr. Bendre sent me a copy of his paper on the Bhavani sword w 
he had contributed to a London Journal and in which he has admitted toe force o 
my evidence as will be seen from toe following extract" Where is toe Bhavan 
sword of the great Mahratta hero Shivaji ? Much has been told in the later c^n^ 
cles about this sword which was a gift to him by his godd^ Shri BhavSra. l 
narratives are not, however, quite unanimous in their description, 
colly contempoTory leference is thcl by Hari Kavi in his Sambhuroja an a 
A.D.)—Folio 82 verses 126-8 of this work—photo-copy supplied by my friend Jw . 

P. K. Code." 



non-rgvedic mantras rubricated in the 

ASVALAYANA-GRHYA-SUTRA: THEIR SOURCES AND 

INTERPRETATION* 

By 

V. M. APTE. Poona. 

AG. I. 10. \2:—^tani havimyobhighmyodagudvasya barhhya- 

sadyedhmamabhighdTya {a) " Ayatit la idhtna dhnd jdtavedas (b) tenedhya- 
$va vardhasva ceddka (c) vardhaya cdsmdn prajoyd pasubhir (d) brahma. 
vaTcasendrmddyena samedhaya svdhd" iti. 

Trans : After sprinkling (with Ajya) the cooked portions of sacrificial 
food, taking them from the fire to the north placing them on the Barhis. he 
sprinkles the fuel (with Ajya) with the Mantra “ (a) This fuel is thyself 
0 Jatavedas ; (b) with it blaze and increase, O Blazing One. (c) and increase 
us with progeny, (and) cattle ;» (d) with holy lustre and nutrition advance 
us ”. 

Context: The F6rvana-sthalip&ka—the norm of rekayajfias (see AG. 
I. 10. 26) is described in this Kapdfica I. 10. 

Sources : The nearest approach to our Mantra in words and sense is 
AV. XIX. 64. 2 (a) Idhmena tva jatavedalj (b) samidha vardhayamasi | 
(c) tatla tvam asman vardhaya (d) prajaya ca dhanena ca ” || (With fire¬ 
wood. 0 jfitavedas, with fuel, we increase thee; so do thou increase us with 
progeny and wealth). The subject of the AV. hymn XIX. 64 is service of 
the fire with fuel. 

AG. I. 10. 15 : Vijndyate ‘ caksu^ vd ete yojnasya, yaddjyabhdgau ’. 

Trans : It is known (from the Sruti) : “These two are, indeed, the 
eyes of the sacrifice, namely the two Ajyabhagas". The context: In the 
Parvana-sthSHpaka, (Sutra 14 tells us) the two AjyabhSgas are offered, the 
northern one to Agni, the southern <me to Soma. The above quotation from 
the Sruti in Sutra 15 explains this special assignment of the Ajyabhagas to 
Agni and Soma. 

Sources : Prof. Stenzler aptly compares SB. I. 6. 3. 38 which is identi¬ 
cal with our quotation except for the word ‘ ha ’ inserted before our ‘ va.' 
That this is the source is made very probable by the fact that ' Vijfiayate ’ 
generally introduces a quotation or the pst of a passage from the Sruti (that 
is some Br^maija work). 


• Continued from p. 61 of May 1940 issue. 

1. This translaUon which follows the pada ^vision of the mantra and cormects 
prajaya pasubhih with Vardhaya and takes pada (d) as a separate clause, is different 
from Oldbnberc's where vardhaya stands awkwardly by itself. 
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AG. I. 10. 23 : (a) “ Yadasya karmano' tyanricam, {b) yadva nyunam 
ihakaram \ (c) Agniflai svktakfd vidvdn (</) tscnvani svi^iam suhutam 
karotume\ (e) Agnaye sviffakrte suhutahute sarvapTayaScittahutinom 
kamdnam samardhayitre sarvan naif Kamantsamardhaya svahd" Hi \ 

Trans: (He sacrifices the svi§takrt oblation with the following mantra 
i.e. the one in this Sutra according to Narayana and Haradatta but the word¬ 
ing of the mantra shows that it accompanies both the Svi§takrt as well as the 
Sarvapraya^itta oblations) “ Whatever I have exceeded in this rite, or what¬ 
ever I have fallen short of therein, all that may Agni Svi^takrt. the knowing 
one, make well-sacrificed and well-offered for me. To Agni Svi$takrt, who 
offers the oblations for general expiation so that they are well-offered, (and) 
who furthers (the fulfilment of) our desires ! Fulfil all our desires ! Svaha ! ” 

Sources, (a) to (d). Prof. Oldenberg compares SB. XIV. 9. 4. 24. The 
passage is identical with ours except that ' Sarvam ’ and ' me' at the begin¬ 
ning and end respectively, of our (d) clause are omitted and ‘svaha’ added. 
But / think that our text is influenced by the passage APS. III. 12. 1' which 
is identical with ours except for the omission of ‘ me ’ at the end, because the 
context ' Dar^punijamasa' sacrifice, is the exact Srauta counterpart of the 
Parvaija-sthSlipaka which is the context in our text and because the following 
clause (e) is traced only to APMB., another text of the same Apastamba 
school, (e) :—Clause (e), is only traced to APMB. 2. 18. 31 and HG. 1. 3. 7 
where the same mantra occurs with a few changes. Both the texts omit 
‘ Sarvannah kiaman samardhaya, svaha ”. APMB. adds instead ‘ suhutahuta 
ahutinam ’ while HG. adds ‘ sarvahute sarvahut&hutinam 

AG. I. 13. 1 : Upani^adi garbhalambhanam puthsavanam anavalobha- 
nam ca \ 

Trans: In the 'Uponifod’ (are treated), the rites of garbhalambhana 
(to secure conception), the pumsavana (to ensure the birth of a male child) 
and the anavalobhana (the rite to ensure absence of miscarriage etc.) 

The problem is :—What is the Upani§ad referred to here ? Naiayajja 
says that it belongs to another S&kha and treats of topics b^inning with the 
garbhadhana rite and ending with Atmajnana (knowledge of the Self). The 
same is the explanation of the commentator Haradatta. Prof. Stenzler (p. 33) 
reproduces the above view of NSraya^ia. Prof. Oldenberg (p. 179) after 
referring to Nanayajja’s view compares Prof. Max Muller’s note on Brhad- 
Araijyaka VI. 4. 24, the suggestion being that the Brhadarajjyakopanisad, 
which incidentally treats of these ceremonies may be the ‘ Upani§ad ’ referred 
to in our text. /, however, think that the ‘ Upanisad ’ meant is the ‘ Kau^laki- 
Indhmana-upanisad ’ for the following reasons :—(1) The non-I?gvedic and 
Pgvedic citations in this and the following two kandikas, which treat of Purhsa- 
vana and allied rites are all found in a similar context in that Upanisad which 
contains the very mantras cited in our text and none others. (2) The KBU. 
belongs to the RV. and stands along with the Kausitaki Bi^maija, in a speci¬ 
ally intimate relation to the $G. with which our text is closely allied. (3) 
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Our text treats of only two ritesi (the 'Pumsavana' m I. 13. 2-4 ' Ana- 
valobhana’ in I. 13. 5-7) out of the three mentioned in this Sutra, ignoring 
the • garbhalambhana' probably because it is treated in the KBU. (4) ‘ Yadi 
nadhiyat' C if he does not study the text') in the next sutra implies that the 
Upani§ad referred to. was one. the knowledge of which was presumed but^ not 
definitely presupposed on the part of an adherent of the Asvalayana ^kha. 
In other words, it was just a text like the KBU. which did not belong to that 
fiakha but was at the same time closely associated with the literature of the 
sdkkd as it belonged to the same veda. 

AG. I. 13. 3 : (a) ‘Aim pibasi, kirn pibastti' prstvd (b) ‘ PuthsavatMtn 
pumsovanam ’ iti trih pratijdniydt \ 

Trans. When he (the husband) has asked ‘What dost thou drink? 
What dost thou drink ? ’ she should thrice reply ‘ Purhsavanam (the begetting 
of a male child) ! pumsavanam ! ’ 

Context : These questions and answers are with reference to three hand¬ 
fuls of curds (each handful being mixed with two beans and one barley grain) 
which the wife is given to eat in the Purhsavana ceremony. 

Sources ; Only (b) and that too in the form ' puriisuvanam’ is found in 
APMB. 2. 'll. 4 in very much the same context. 

, AG. I. 13. 6 : ‘ Prajdvajjwaputrdbhydm ' haike \ 

Trans : According to some (authorities), with the ‘ Prajavat and Jiva- 
putra ■ hymns. 

(Context : In the anavalobhana ceremony (the description of which 
commences with Sutra 5, immediately after that of the Purhsavana), the hus¬ 
band inserts into the wife's right nostril (the juice of) a herb that has not 
faded, while she is seated in the shadow of a circular apartment). Sutra 6 
now states that this ritual act is accompanied by the recitation of the ‘ Praja¬ 
vat’ and ' Jivaputra' (hymns) according to some authorities. (I do not agree 
with Prof. Oldenberg’s view (p. 180) that the text here describes one conti¬ 
nuous ceremony (that of the Purhsavana) in this Kandika. Naifiyaija. in my 
opinion, is right in his view that Sutras 2-4 refer to the Purhsavana and in 
sutra 5 begins the Anavalobhana. I give the following reasons : (1) ‘ Atha' 
in sutra 5 signifies the introduction of a new topic and ' mandal^garachaya- 
yam' indicates a change of scene for the new rite. (2) The ignoring of the 
garbhalambhana cannot, as Prof. Oldenberg takes it, serve as a parallel 
to the ignoring of the ‘ anavalobhana ’ because the proper place for a descrip¬ 
tion of the ‘garbhalambhana’ was after sutra I. 8- 14 (where the rite has 
been passed over), at any rate long before a description of the Purhsavana 
rite; a reason for ignoring it may have been, as already suggested a treatment 
of it in the ' upanisad ’ of sutra 1 a knowledge of which is presumed ; there 
is no such justification for passing over the ‘ anavalobhana ’, the proper place 
for it being after that of the ‘ Purhsavana.’) 

1. Oldenberg thinks that only one continuous ceremony is desaibed. I have 
discussed the point under AG. I. 13. 6. 
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Sources : Prof. Stenzler gives the following information “ The two 
verses as given in the Kritische Anmerkungen (p. 48) are : (1) A te garbho 
yonimaitu puman baija iv€§udhim [ a viro jayatSm putras te da^nasyahlj 
and (2) Agniraitu prathamo devatanam sosayai prajam muncatu raftyu- 
paSt I tadayaih raja vartujo' numanyatfiih yatheyajti str5 pautramaghaih na 
rodat I I These two verses are the first verses of two suktas, which according to 
Narayana are named after their seers ‘ Prajavat ’ and ‘ Jivaputra According 
to the Samskdra-koustubha, Hiraoya-garbha is the of both these Suktas 
and according to both the Samskara-kaustubha and the Prayoga-ratna dock 
of these two suktas consists of five verses. The first of these suktas agrees in 
part with AV. III. 23 ; there is no trace of the second sukta in any of the 
sarhhitas before us ; its first two verses are found in PG. I. 5. 4.” (italics 
mine). [Incidentally, it may be noted that these two verses are given in the 
Bibliotheca Indica Edition, p. 61). 

Definite information is now available on this point, in the light of which 
some of these statements {given in italics above) of Prof. Stenzler will have 
to be corrected. ‘Jivaputra’ is mentioned as an acarya in PG. II. 4. 3 and 
a Prajavat (Prtjapatya) is the I??i of RV. X. 183. So NarSyaija’s view 
that these are the names of two Rsis, whose hymns go by their names is quite 
plausible. In fact a precise statement to that effect is found in the Brhad- 
devata V. 92*'’ " Prajavaj-jtvaputrau vd garbha-karmani samsttUau” (=Or 
‘ the two hymns of ‘ Prajavat' and ‘ Jivaputra ’ may be used together as 
‘praise’ in the ceremony of pregnancy). Oar Sutra 6 seems to be an 
echo of this view, our ‘ Eke* corresponding to the ‘ va ’ of the Bph-D verse. 
Prof. Macdonell in his notes to the translation of this verse (on p. 189-90 
HOS. vol. 6) says “This (i.e. the Prajavat) khila called by the name of its 
author has seven stanzas in the Kashmir MS. and is there described in the 
Anukramaiji as garbhdrthdsilfstutih. In his note to the word ‘ Jivaputra ’ he 
adds that the Jivaputra khila also called after its author, comes immediately 
after that of Prajavat in the Kashmir MS. and has five stanzas. 

Were it not for this decisive statement of the Bphaddevata. that ‘ Praja¬ 
vat ' and ‘ Jivaputra ’ stand for the two RV. khilas named after their seers, 
it would have been a tempting theory to look upon RV. X. 183 (a hymn 
whose Rsi is ‘ Prajavan ’ and whose subject-matter admirably suits our con¬ 
text) as the ‘ Prajavat ’ hymn referred to. 

In ‘ Die Apokryphen des Rgveda ’ by Scheftelowitz are given (pp. 81 
to 84) the two khila-hymns the opening verses of which are the two verses 
given above with some minor variations. The note there on p. 82 gives the 
same information that is stated above :—‘ Dieses Lied, nach der Anukramaiji 
von Prajavan verfasst, wird ebenso wie der folgende JIvaputra-Hymnus beim 
Garbhakarman vorgetragen, vgl. Bph.D. 5. 92, etc. 

AG. I. 13. 7 : Prdjdpatyasya sthaRpakasya hutvd, hrdaya-deiam asyd 

1. This is a free rendering of the relevant parts of Stenzler’s note 6 m Ger¬ 
man on p. 34 of Indische Hauseregeln : A^valayana, Zweits Heft r Uebersetzung. 
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alabheta “ (a) ya/le susime hjdaye (&) hilam antaJ.i prajapatau \ (c) Mmye’ 
hatn tadvidvdthsam (d) maham pautramagharii niydm” 

Trans : After the sacrificing of a sthalip^a sacred to Prajapati. he 
(the husband) should touch the region of her heart with the Mantra ' What 
is placed» O fair-proportioned one\ in thy heart, in Prajapati, I think myself 
the knower of that. May I not suffer harm that comes through sons 

The conte.\t is a continuation of the same ‘ anavalobhana ceremony 


mentioned above. 

Sources: Prof. Stenzler points out (p. 35) ‘ Der verse steht auch 
Kau^taki Upani§ad 2, 8. u. 10 The explanation is that our first two padas 
(a) and (b) are the same as the first two padas of KBU. II. 10 except for 
‘4ritam’ in the latter for our ‘ hitam ’ and our (c) and (d) are the same as 
padas : (c) and (d). of KBU. II. 8 except that the latter has ‘ putryam ’ for 
our ‘Pautram and ‘rudam’ for our ‘niyam’. This is one more illustra¬ 
tion of the fluid tradition of GThya-mantras! A mantra was improvised or 
made up so that it might suit a particular context by foming parts drawn 
from more than one sottrce ! 

Similar verses are found in a number of Sutra-texts. Our first two padas 
are found without variation in SMB. 1. 5.10—where the last p3da is also 
the same except for ‘ ni^m ’ instead of our ‘ niyam ’. 


AG. I. 14. 3 : Athagnim upasomadhaya pascadasyanaduhani carmdstirya 
pToggrtvamuttaralomo tasminnupavisiayaih sattumvdrabdhaydm " Dhdta 
dadatu ddhtsa" ili dvdbhyam . Ui ca\ 

Trans. Then having put fuel* on the (domestic) fire, and having spread 
to the west of it, a bull's hide with the neck to the east and the hair upwards, 
(he makes oblations) while his wife who is seated upon that (hide) takes 
hold of him with the two (verses) begirming with ‘ May Dhata give to his 
worshipper’.etc. 

The context is the ceremony of SImantonnayana (or parting of the hair) 
which takes place in the fourth month of pregnancy. 

Sources : Prof. Stenzler gives the two verses (p. 36) as they are 
given in the Saitisk^a-kaustubha and Prayogaratna and Prof. Oldenberg 
refers to SG. I. 22. 7, but no explanation is given of the remarkable fact that 
our text cites the two veries by quoting the opening pada of the first as a 
pratika although the verses do not occur in the ligveda. Our text evidently 
presupposed a knowledge of the text from which the verses are extracted on 
the part of an adherent of thie A^valayana 6akha, as in the case of the 
Bgveda. Now an investigation of the source of the two verses reveals that 


1. Prof. Ou>ENBERG’s translation of ' Su»me ’ as O thou, whose hair is well- 

parted" seems to be due to a confusion of the word ' Sima' (in the epithet: Sushne) 

with the word Simanta' (i=the parting of hair). Beades, the parting of hair 

tocrfc place in the ‘ nmantormayana' ceremony which follows this ceremony in point 
of time! 

1. Oloenberg’s translation of ‘Upasamadhaya’ as ‘gives its place to the 
fire ’ ignores the technical sense of the term. 
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they are taken from A6. VI. 14. 16, which explains why our text has not 
cited them in full. Evidently the Samskdra-Kaustubha and Prayogmalna 
{very late ritual texts) have extracted them from the AS., as their version of 
the two verses (as given by Prof. Stenzler) is exactly the same as that of 
AS. ! It has been shown by me elsewhere* in a discussion of ‘ RakSmaham’ 
(RV. II. 32. 4-5) cited in this very sutra along with these ‘ Dhatr ’ verses that 
TS. III. 3. 11. 3 is a section that has influenced the citation and sequence of 
Mantras in this sutra. TS. III. 3. 11. 3 and 2 are two 'Dhatr' verses re¬ 
miniscent of the AS. verses in a general way, though only TS. III. 3. II. 3» 
agrees with the first pada of the first ' Dhatf ’ verse quoted in AS. VI. 14. 16. 

It is a curious fact that the last two padas of our second verse are an 
adaptation of the last two padas of RV. III. 59. 1 ‘ Mitrab kp?tir animiga- 
bhicaste, mitraya havyam ghftavajjuhota 11 ’ with ‘ Dhlata' substituted for 
■ Mitralj as ‘ DhBtr ’ is the appropriate deity here. This is not an isolated 
example of adaptation of verses or verse-pddas from the RV; compare foi 
example the mantra cited in AG. II. 9. 2 which incorporates RV. I. 53. IP 
into a larger mantra and the one cited in AG. I. 7. 6. which adapts RV. X. 
85. 39'’=" Jivati ^radalj sataip ”, by changing ' JTvati ’ into ‘ JIveva ’. 

AG. 1. 14. 6. Vitfdgathinau samsasti “ Somam rajdnam samgdyetdm" 

Hi. 

Trans : He issues instructions to the two lute-players : ‘ may they sing to 
King Soma ’! 

Context. This order is given by the husband in the amantonnayana 
ceremony after parting his wife’s hair three or four times. 

Sources : APS. 20. 6. 5 reads ‘ Atra Irrdhmano viridgdthi gdyali AW. 
20. 6. 14 has ‘ Sayam-dhrti§u huyamaifisu rajanyo vii>a^thi. and APS. 20. 
7. 1 has “ SSyam piStar vioagathinau g&yetam ”. It appears from these pas¬ 
sages that of the two lute-players one was a BiShmaija. the other a Rajanya 
(or K§atriya) an important fact showing that the art of lute-playing was 
looked upon as worthy of practice by the two highest castes. 

The parallel passage in SG. I. 22. 11-12 shows that there were sometimes 
more than two lute-players. This passage as well as PG. I. 15. 7 (where 
'King Soma’ is implied though only the word ‘ Raj&nam ’ is used) show 
that the kingship of Soma was symbolical of earthly kingship. 

AG. I. 14. 7 : " Somo no rdjdvalu mdnusUi prajd nivislacakrdsdv" -Hi 
yarn nadim upavasitd bhovanti | 

Trans ; Prof. Stenzler construes the gatha thus 

(1) ‘May Soma, our King, protect the human species, who have setUed 
down within thine jurisdiction O thou (referring to the river)' i.e. he s^arates 
‘ nivij 5 tacakrasau ’ (a case of irregular double sandhi in his view) as ‘ nivista^- 
ki^ asau ’ and construes ‘ nivistacakrah ’ with 'prajalj ’. This construction 
is supported by the parallel passages in APMS. II. 11. 12 and 13 where 

2. See my monograph : "Rgyeda Mantras in their ritual setUng in the Grhya- 
SuUaa ’’ reprinted from the Bulletin of the Deccan College Research Institute voi. i. 
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' vivittacak^ ' ^ ''^riant of ‘ nivistacakrah * qualifies ‘ Sal^li ’ (prajalj) and 
•Brahmanilj prajafi * respectively. 

(2) Prof^OLDENBERG (p. 181) suggests that the words should be 
separated according to regular sandhi mlcs as ‘ nivistacakra asau’ the two 
wrds going with ‘Nadi’ (who is to be named next as 
translates ‘ May Soma, our King, bless the human race. Scttl^ .s the wh^l 
of N N * Prof. Oldenberg docs not seem to have noticed that this is tn 
construction of Narayaija also (Haradatta. the other commentator also gives 
the same construction), when he says ‘ Nivistacakra gange •. Prof. Stenzler 
who generally follows NaiSyana and who has quoted his comment on this 
part of the Mantra, has either not noticed or has disapproved of Nara- 
yapa’s constniction. when he remarks that ‘ Nivistacakrasau ’ is a case of 
irregular sandhi. None of these two constructions explain the propriety of the 
mention of the ' particular river ’ in connection with ‘ prajah'. or. the intro¬ 
duction of the river-name in connection with Soma and finally the propriety 
of the mention of the river and Soma in the SImantonnayana ceremony. 

I therefore split up and construe the gatha thus :—The lute-players sing : 
'Somo no raja (Soma is our king)’ (My reasons for taking this as an 
independent clause are that the parallel clausa in APMB. II. 11. 13; HG. 
2. '1. 3 and PG. 1. 15. 8 is an independent sentence like ' Soma eva no raja ’; 
compare also RV. X. 109. 2* ; ‘ Somo roja prathamo brahmajayam ’,]. The 
next sentence would be ‘ avatu nfanu^Ifi praja nivi§t3cahra asau . May this 
(river) whose wheels (i.e. banks or course) are well-settled, protect the human 
race (i.e. keep them safe from the danger of floods and supply them with 
water). This meaning of ‘nivistacakra’ is supported by ' avimuktacakre 
tire’ in PG. 1. 15. 8. The mention of the name of the local river thus be¬ 
comes quite natural. The association of ‘ Soma—the King ’ with the waters 
and, therefore, with a river is well-known. Compare KS. XIV. 2 'Somo 
raja o?adhi?u apsu ’. The mention of the river in the SImantonnayana cere¬ 
mony is (7 sugg«/) appropriate because the clear (and at times slightly 
debating) parting of the hair brings to our minds the spectacle of a river 
whose winding course runs through trees and reeds. For the figurative as¬ 
sociation of ‘hair’ with ‘reeds or plants’, compiare AV. VI. 137. 2® and 3® 
ke§a nadd iva vardkantdm let the hair grow like reeds and APS. 6. 20. 2 : 
Keid ficrAift = the hair are (like) Ku4a grass! 


AG. I. 15. 1. Kumdram jdtom, purdnyairdlambhat, sarpii madhuni 
hiTo^yanikd^am hiraifyena prdsayet (a) ‘Pro te daddmi madhwio ghjiasyc 
(b) Vedath savUrd prasutom maghondm \ (c) Ayu^tndn gupto devotdbhih 
(d) ialath jiva iarado lake asmitm'iti | 

Trans : A son (newly) bom, (the father) should, before others touch 
him, give to eat, of butter and honey, from (a piece,of) gold after rubbing 
them (together) with (that) gold with the mantra : (a) ‘ I give to thee of 
honey (and) ghee, (b) (a mixture symbolising) holy knowledge inspired by 
Savitr for the 6oufi(»/u/ (institutors of sacrifices) ; (c) full of life, protected 
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by the deities, (d) live a hundred autumns in this world’. (The sutra and 
the mantra require some explanation). 

A small quantity of butter and honey (mixed up) is poured on a stone 
and rubbed with a piece of gold vigorously enough to allow some gold dust to 
be assimilated into the mixture and then one end of that piece of gold is put 
into the mouth of the child to be licked up by it. So ‘ hirapyena ’ does 
not mean ' from a golden vessel or spoon' as Prof. Oldenberg takes it. 

Sources : Prof. Stenzler (followed by Oldenberg) corrects the read¬ 
ing ‘maghonSm’ (genitive plural) of the manuscripts into ‘Maghoiu’ 
(instrumental singular, qualifying ‘savitna’) on the analogy of SG. I. 24. 4 
which has a mantra very nearly identical with ours. The variations are: 
Pada (a) reads there as ‘ pra te yacchami madhuman makhaya ’; (b) has 
‘ maghona ’ for our ‘maghonSm’; (c) has ‘gupito’ for our ‘gupto’—an 
improvement from the point of view of the metre ; (d) is the same as our (d). 

The correction of ‘ maghonam ’ into ‘ maghona ’ on the analogy of SG 
is quite plausible but not at all necessary because as has been seen, each in¬ 
dividual school-text often exercised the right to alter the readings of a Mantra 
which belonged to the common Grhya tradition. Besides, in my translation 
given above, ‘ Maghonam ’ yields quite a good sense, the genitive case often 
doing duty for the dative. 

AG. I. 15. 2. Karn<^yor upamdhdya ' medhdjananath ’ japaii : (a) 

" Medhdth te devah savitd, (b) Medkdth devt sara$vatl\ (c) medhoth te 
asvinau devdv (d) ddhattam puskarasTajaviti.'’ 

Trans. Holding (his mouth) near (the child’s) ears, he (the father) 
mutters the (following) ' tnedhdjanana' text (lit: producing ’medha’ or 
intelligence) ‘Intelligence may God Savitf, intelligence may goddess Saras- 
vati, intelligence may the Mvins, the lotus-wreathed gods put in thee’. 

The context of ‘ Jatakarma ’ or birth-rite is continued. 

Sources : Our mantra is an adaptation the RV. Khila : X. 151. 2 whidi 
reads : (a) " Medham mahyam ahgirasah (b) medhi^ de\d sarasvati ] ; (c) 
medham me aivinau devau (d) adhattam pu§karasraja 

The variations are: our mantra substitutes in (a) ' savita' for ' ahg}- 
rasah ’ (savitp is a very popular deity of the Grhya-ritual; compare the cere¬ 
mony of Upanayana) ; and ’ te’ for ‘ me ’ throu^out as the father addresses 
the mantra to the child. TA. 10. 40. 1 also has a very similar mantra to 
ours, only (a) being different and reading ’ MedhSm me indro dadltu’. 

TA. 10. 40. is an anuv^ that constitutes the ‘ Ylajnild Upani§ad ’ and 
TA. 10. 40. 1 is a prayer for intelligence. It is curious that this TA. mantra 
is an adaptaton of RV. X. 184. 2 where ‘ gorbham ’ occurs for the ‘ medharn 
of TA. and ‘sinivali’ (a deity very appropriately invoked in birth-ntK) 
is mentioned in the first pada—an interesting process which illustrates the 
genesis of the Grhya tradition of mantras ! 

AG. I. 15. 3 : Amsdv abhimjsati : (a) " aima bhava parasur bhava, fb) 
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hiTOfiyam astrtani bhova] (c) Vedo vai putra-mmasi. {d) sa jiva saradalf 

Trans The father then touches the two shoulders of the child with the 
mantra “ Be a stone, be an axe. be gold insuperable [I prefer the reading 
•asrutam’ ( =uninelted or solid) of PG. I. 16. 18 and §B. 14. 9. 4. 26 to 
our astrtam’ ( = insuperable) 1 Thou art. indeed, the Veda named ' son ; 
so live a hundred autumns.” 

Sources The 6B. 14. 9. 4. is a section (Brahmaija) treating of the 
rite called ‘ Putra-Mantha' ensuring the birth of a son endowed with certain 
desirable characteristics. After the birth of a son (SB. 14. 9. 4. 23). rites 
similar to those described in our text follow and 14. 9. 26 reads athainam 
abhimfSatil (he then touches him with the mantra) ‘ Asma bhava’ etc. a 
man tra very nearly the same as in our text. The only variations are asru¬ 
tam ■ (the reading I prefer and found in PG. also) for our ' astrtam in pada 

(b) and ‘atma’ for our ‘ putro ’ in (c). 

The word *Vedah’ is puzzle! Prof. Oldenberg suggests (p. 182) that 
it might be the nominative either of ‘ veda ’ or of ‘ vedas (property). SB. 14. 
9. 4 25, however throws light on its meaning ; it reads ' Vedo'dti guhyam 
ndma karoti'. He gives him o secret name, namely 'Veda'. KBU. 2. 11 
also has the same verse in a similar context, only with ‘ atma ’ for ‘ putro in 

(c) . All possible varying versions of the mantra are also found in SMB. 
1. 5. 18 ; HG. 2. 3. 2 : MG. 1. 17. 5 etc. 

I think the idea of ‘ a§nla bhava ’ (be a stone) as an address is developed 
from RV. VI. 75. 12“ ( = VS. 29. 49“. and TS. 4. 6. 4) = ‘ Asma bhavatu 
nas tan^ ’ (may our body be like a stone) addressed to ' arrows ' as a prayer 
for bodily strength. 

AG. I. 15. 9. Pravdsad etya putrasya siroh parigjhya japati : (a) 
" Ahgdd ahgal sambhavasi, (b) hjdayddadhijayase] (c) Atmd vai putra- 
ndmdsii (d) sa jiva iaradah satam " iti murdhani trir avaghrdya \ 

Trans : Having come back from a journey, (the father) clasps his son’s 
head and having smelt^ (him) on the head mutters three times : ‘From 
every limb, art thcxi bom ; from out of the heart hast thou been produced. 
Thou art indeed the Atma (Self) named son ; so live a hundred autumns'. 

The context:—From the position of the sutra, I think, the rite is here 
prescribed primarily for a very young child (under one year of age), this 
being the norm for a similar ritual in the case of a grown-up boy. 

Sources : The first two p&das are found in SB. 14. 9. 4. 8 where the 
Mantra is employed at ‘ cohabitation ' to ensure the birth of a specially quali¬ 
fied son in the course of the Putramantha rite. Prof. Stenzler compares 
KBU. 2. 11 (where the whole verse occurs in the same context) and KS. 4. 
12. 22. 

The whole verse also occurs in a rimilar context in PG. I. 18. 2 : HG. 2. 
3. 2; APMB. 2. 11. 33 ; and MG. 1. 18. 6 with slight variations. 


1. Prof. Oldenberc's rendering of ‘avagbraya’ (he kisses him) is not literal. 
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AG. I. 16. 5: Dadhimadhughjtami^am armam prasayet: (a) ' Anna- 
paie’nnasya no dehy (b) anamivasya su^mitfa^ \ (c> prapradataiom tari^a 
(d) Orjant no dhehi dvipade catu^pade' iti. 

Trans : (Such) food mixed with curds, honey and ghee, he should make 
(the child) eat, with the mantra ‘ Lord of food, give us food that causes no 
disease and possesses (full) strength. Advance (pra t&risah), the great giver 
(pradataram) ; confer power on us—on (our) bipeds and quadrupeds. 

The rontext is the ceremony of annapra^ana that takes place when the 
child is in its sixth month. ‘Suck food’ (in the translation above) means 
any one of the three kinds of food mentioned in Sutras 2 to 4. 

Sources : Prof. Stenzler compares VS. XI. 83 and when he suggests 
the correction of ‘ pra pradatnram ’ as printed in his text into ‘ pra pra dStia- 
ram' in the Kritische Anmerkungen (p. 49), he has probably in his mind 
the VS. reading. But the Mantra is found in earlier Samhitds like TS., MS. 
and KS. and the reading of TS. 4. 2. 3. 1 (and TS. 5. 2. 2. 1 which is the 
Brahmaija of the former passage) where the mantra occurs without a variant, 
is ‘ pra pradataram ’ and I have translated accordingly. TS. 4. 2. 3 is a 
section containing mantras for taking the Ukhya fire (i.e. fire in the pan) 
to the place of the Agnicayana and with 4. 2. 3. '1 (i.e. our mantra), the 
adhvaryu puts on the fire, a piece of Udumbara wood dipped in Vrata 
milk. In VS. 11. 83 the context is identical. SB. 6. 6. 4. 7 just quotes this 
same mantra from VS. and gives the Brahmana thereon. It is however, in 
TB. and PB. that we meet with a context suggestive of our context. In TB. 
3. 11. 4. 1 the mantra accompanies a home with rice for the placing of bricks 
in the ‘ Naciketa-cayana ’ and in PB. 1. 8. 7, the mantra accompanies the 
acceptance of food as Daksind in a Soma sacrifice, which is suggestive of our 
context of ' annapmiana ' or first ‘ tasting of food '. 



INSCRIPTIONS OF KATHIAWAD* 


By 

D. B. DIKSALKER. 


SHIMARA 


[ ? 

This fragmentary inscription at present consisting of two pieces was dis¬ 
covered in the village Shimar near Ajar in the Ona Mahal of the Junagadh 
State. From the diaracters the inscription can be assigned to the 15th 
century of the v.s. 

The inscription seems to record the digging of a well. A portion of the 
date viz. Thursday the fifth of the bright half of IMajgha is only visible. 

Text. 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 
9 

10 


fwt t Y 

. ^cT I 'A ?TR*TPn: S?T 

• . . S^WRT I % 

• ^ ^ 'A grt sncTi 


MAHUVa 

V. s. 1500 123-4-1444 a.d. 

The sub-joined inscriptiai is engraved on a black stone slab buUt ud 
in the pedetal of the god Laksnu-Narayaija. whose temple is situated near the 
^rbarga^ of the sea-port town Mahuva on the southern coast of Kathia- 
TOd m the Bhavnagar State But as the inscription menUons the digging 

rrj'3^' s- r.: “ “ 

kJoZ “ ‘’•sen,-^ o, 


Continued from p. 606 of VoL II. December 1939 issue. 
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The inscription opens with the date, expressed in words. Thursday, the 
full moon day of Vaisakha of v. s. 1500. the samvatsara being Prajapati. 
In the concluding portion of the inscription, in line 17, where the date is 
again given, the day is expressed as pancaml, which seems to be a mistake 
for paurnima. The inscription then states that in the town named Madhu- 
mats, situated in Valaka, there lived a merchant named Narapala, of the 
Modha community, which derived its origin from the hoof of Kamadhenu. 
He was a great devotee of K^na and was a minister of a king named 
R^a.* His son was Palha, and his grandson was Rama, who is said in 
the record to be conversant with the Vedas. The latter had by his devoted 
wife named Janu a son named Mokala. For the final beautitude of his parents 
Mokala caused a well to be dug in Madhumatl in the region where water 
was scarce, during the reign of the Gohel King S^angji: 

The inscription then describes in the eleventh and twelfth verse the antiqu¬ 
ity of the town thus—It is said in the Dharmaraijya Purapa that this beautiful 
town was founded by Brahma, when he created the universe. It was called 
Dharmaraijya in Kfta Yuga, Satya Mandira in Treta Yuga, Veda bhuvana 
in Dvapara Yuga and Moheraka in Kali Yuga. 

The inscription then states in prose all that was mentioned above in 
poetry viz .—Mokala caused a well to be dug to the west of (the town) Madhu- 
mati for the final beatitude of his father Rama and mother Janu and brother 
Raghava on Thursday, the fifteenth (wrongly put as fifth) the bright half 
of Vaisakha in v. s. 1500 when Prajapati was the Samvatsara. 

The Gohel King Sarangji mentioned in the record was Sarangji, son of 
Kanoji, and an ancestor of the Maharaja of Bhavnagar. Sarangji’s gadi 
was usurped for some time by his uncle Ramji, but it was afterwards, re¬ 
covered by him. Nothing is known of the king Rama, who was the patron 
of Narapala. He cannot be identified with Ramji, the uncle of Sarangji, 
but might be the VajS king Ramadeva mentioned in No. 72 above. 

Valaka mentioned in the third line was the name given in old times 
to the southern coast belt of Kathiawad from a point north of Vala to 
as far as Jafiabad on the south-west, where Valas were ruling. 

Text. 

1 *3Tf Jin: II 

2 [ g ] 5RRT 1 

3?r ^ 

3 II 1 II 

• I think this is the purport of the expression 

j in ]« 4. 

1, Expressed by a symbol. 


2. Read 
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S?IFT 

6 I ^%!ftTt*T^Twi f^^wn [ft*] 

7 I ^ II fK3 5rft^4^MgwiyHWiri qil«^ci<«^s55 i 

smft q^qrff ^Ttsifft 

8 U v (I I 

fT 

9 ag f^feg i ^ ii ^ 5ft^ 3^ n>iqft- 

10 #inira>raq^i H.^ i |^Hii cft?tgq4f|5m^: i ^ il *itfe?Ht ?5t 
5C:: ^r»t: ?nf^ 

11 qq>: [ I* ] tTgsjfr ^ qi:W)t^34l?55:^ I II 3^ I 

ftqqRPT^ *nft 

12 ftm «Tk^ ^i sCt^^^q> g aH?i, I < II '5(]4.ldtd<f^io ^ 
cqin ft^n s- 

13 g: qft 1 ^ ii gTiaig^q: qiir^qRi?!: rt fiqrf?!! i 3R5?if?ft 

5lflft<TtS5T ^ 53 

14 ?iwn ?T5 m <» II 3^ vifcHi<wi^^i5i II 5^ ufeifwitJ^ w»^iRn: 

I 9Twiq^R?iwT 

16 « I II udiqftqrft? 

I ^rRnnt I ^ 

17 53?T^ IqirailWqKIT gtl l >ifttrgIR(n; qftji) I JII^TT ?ftt 

^ 5^3 f^?n ^ 

18 iTRi sn^ im'>JT^ I ^ Jit«55: sutj iif^T ^^ti^T qf^frt *r< 1 >?inH% 

g?)-5q:g?T*i qi^ ftftfftt I >4115 


JUNAGADH {Uporkot) 

No. 76] V. s. 1507 [21.11451. 

This inscnption is fixed in a wall of the fort Uparkot in Junagadh. As 
If was considerably disfigured most probably by the victorious Muhammadans 
It cannot be completely read. Fortunately no important portion is lost The 
engraver no doubt did his work excellently. The inscribed portion measures 


3. Read ^ 

r"' R the line some letters are indistinctly 

seen. They are perhaps of the name of the engraver. For the letter R ie 
can be read. ^ *•*•* 
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2 -8 in length and l'-6" in breadth. It is both in prose and poetry. The 
language of the record is mostly Sanskrit but sometimes Prakrit forms are 
freely used in it, which are rather difficult to be understood. 

The record opens with the date. Thursday the fifth of the dark half 
of Magha of v. s. 1507, which is once more given in the 24th line both in 
figures and words. It then records that at the request of a merchant named 
Hasa son of DevS, a resident of Stambha Tiirtha (i.e. modem Cambay) and 
of others the King Mandalika, son of Mahipala and grandson of Rana Mela- 
gadeva of the Yadava dynasty ruling at Junagadh (JInjadurga) in the Sau- 
ra?tra country, issued orders at the time of his coronation prohibiting the 
slaughter of animals on the 5th, 8th and the 14th day (of the month) in addi¬ 
tion to the 11th day and the Amavasya day, when prevention of slaughter 
was already in observance. This is the object of the inscription. But re¬ 
peated praises of Mandalika in prose and again in poetry for this kind action 
of his have made the inscription very long. 

The inscription is interesting as it contains a few forms in old Gujarati. 

Besides this two more inscriptions of the King Mandalika are found, 
which are published below. Two dates of v. s, 1512 and 1525 are found 
of this king from MSS. (See p. 305 of Vol. I of Purataltva). 

Text. 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 


[aft 5^] ^ ?r5Wl[^] 

...fTN3W [sir 

JTT^ gsif^ 4^ 31^ 31*114IWll^^3 



un 3Tjn[ft 

—i%^R «w .. trrft ^ i w 3^^ ^1^- 

.. «nw Hn4i iy 4>tc 3T.. .%Tt?i3vft^RT«irRr i an [^irt] i 

g®n-f%i t I . .3WT [ft] sRW 
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8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 

2] 

22 


.. .«fr ? 3 5 n ^ ^ I ^ 

%5'. ,. 

[§]^ ^ 5nTI M II 3T%T II 

^ITRT: SI^ flcT: ^rR 

[ 5 ft] 5i^Kfll ^.I 

...^r I 3ig;qT [ IM ] 

?WHT.. .Rl^<<l [ ^ ] HJiftdT »nfRft I %IT 2T?ItiJdiH*3^n 

. .1.. .^5^.. WR 

I UTRT *i4c(J«W^HHi^f^di 5ft%f gCr ^ I ^ ^TWRig^pntfl 
H^ftd-ygd'l I ?15^ ?^ [-] ^.. .5ft.. .^: [u=] ^ToeTTiTt 


9 • *T 9^... 

c5«r^ [:#] I 53n.. : I \ I tft%- 

(StHfftdl*T: 3^.. .^:—*T...?.. .fwng^T.. ?T...f^ |dt... 

s ft sn? 

.. . [^"]^f+I^Ui|*IMI %f^rTc5^^ 

... I V I... .%#tJTft: R... ... ft mPC: 

K‘ 5RIFT 9f'^* * ^...^'*IH4l<!Wt»d! dfC. li H 

4^ *T...3...fl'«diq'T: I pftcsgnn; II ^ 

9?R.ftd^rlvj):.pf... 

?n ftftftcwft I ^T5^I^...?^#SRRft gnji: gg^: II 

V* .dMRlp3T.gg: 5TT...gq^...Tlf ^... 

...^ ^ I ^ggcit 5jfg: II £ III 

^ ^.^. ^ ^ 

ft>iis...gil4^...^ft^...grgf.ftft^ ^... 

^ ^[?»0...ft»wft...5..^I... i%fStt:l gf ^ft^fg^ 

^ II <!<) snsgr: sft^^srnrn: ?Rft 

WT *T- 

'..^...^ I jfftft ?9ftjTi 

1^1 

^ I ipm ^...gRi^...^ ^ rn^im i ^ 

^CTTl. 




Sfftgt 


..gr 
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23 <Tl: ^ II ^ v ^HMd^jlMdlWK^ 

^f?I^ I §vng: f^dfl+d+ril in fe [%T ra % 3 ^ I W.. ■^' 

24 .. .'jrJTW I 2?!...^ 5r^1^5ig 5^3 asTRt i ^rnff '« % o...^ 

fiT%S5? i^ov* I JTTwfe 11 gn 

5F I n [ n ] 

25 "iSHn^ <<l<llct:«l?T(7t) ^?*n: I iidlH* 

qftat m — f^: I d N^^<2j | (^W i ri f |<d : i ‘iftlTH, 

!igr^[ 3ni% ]3TTRr(r5T: [f^] ffa n^rfer: ii ii 

GIRNAR 

No. 77] [about 1454. 

This inscription is engraved on a very large slab of stone built in the wall 
of the Neminatha temple or as is popularly called of the ‘ Ra Khengar 
Mahal,’ on the left of the entrance of the Devakota on the famous 
Gimar hill. This slab does not contain the whole of the inscription but it 
seems that a second slab was used on which the remaining portion was en¬ 
graved. But as the other slab is not discovered as yet we have to remain 
satisfied with this incomplete inscription. The upper left comer of the stone 
is broken away, otherwise the inscription is in an excellent state of preserva¬ 
tion. The inscribed portion measures 3i' in length and 2' in breadth. The 
poet who composed this pra^ti was no doubt a learned man, but his ideas 
are many times far-fetched and are difficult to be understood. Though the 
engraving is done in a very clear way the inscription is full of grammatical 
mistakes of every kind. 

This important inscription was first published in the Journal of Ihe 
Bombay Branch Royal Asiaiic Society, Vol. I, p. 64, and again in the Antu 
quities of Kalhiatvad and Kachh, p. 159, and in the Revised List of Anti¬ 
quarian Remains in the Bombay Presidency, p. 347. 

It opens with an invocation to the goddess of learning (6arada). The 
meaning of the second and third verses is not clear, but the second ver* 
seems to praise the sun god. In the fourth verse the goddess Arnbika is 
praised. Then in three more verses the Gimar mountain called both Ujjayanta 
and Raivata in the record is described. From the eighth verse an account 
is given of a family bom of Han, m which Siva. Angaja (i.e. Madana). 
Acyuta (i.e. Krsoa). Bala Irama] and others were bom. In that famous 
family called Yadava, was bom a great king named Map^Jalika. whoi built 
with many gold plates a temple of Nemiinathaj. His son was Navagha^. 
whose son Mahii^adeva built a temple of Soman&tha at PrabMsa. His 
son was Sangpra (Khangara). whose son was Jayasirhhadeva. latur 

had a son named Mokalasimha. whose son was Melagadeva. The latiers 
son was Mahipaladeva, who had a son named Maodalika. F^orn the seven¬ 
teenth verse to the twenty-first this king is extravaganUy praised. As me 
descripUon of the royal family ends with this king it can be supposed tha 
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the inscription belongs to his time. As we know that the last Map<^alika ruled 
from v.s. 1506-1527 this inscription belongs to that period probably to v.S. 
1510 or (1454 a.d.). On the twenty-fourth line, which is the last one in this 
slab. descripUon is begun of Sana a famous merchant, but there being no 
sufficient space on the slab for further engraving the record is left incomplete. 

This inscription gives the longest genealogy of the Cudasama kings, 
beginning with Mandahka who is supposed to have begun his rule in v. s. 1316 
to the king Mandalika the third of the name and who was destined to be 
the last mler of the family, his kingdom being seized permanently by the 
Muhammedans in v. S. 1527. After Navaghaija Mahipala I is said in the 
inscription to have come to the throne. He was in fact the younger brother 
of Navaghana and not the son as is wrongly stated in the inscription. It may 
be noted that after Jayasirhha I. the names of only direct descendants in the 
line are given. For Jayasirhha was succeeded by his elder son MabJpala 
and the latter by his younger brother Mokalasirhha. Similarly Mokalasiihha 
was succeeded by Mandalika and the latter by Meliga. Thirdly Meliga was 
succeeded by Jayasirhha and the latter was succeeded by Mahipala. But our 
inscription which is bent upon giving the names of only direct descendants 
has dropped in the genealogy the names of Mahipala, Mandalika and Jaya- 
siihha, each of whom was succeeded not by his son but by his younger brother. 
Now on the same grounds the name of Navaghana the elder son of Maijda- 
lika I. ought not to have been given. But the composer of our praSasti 
wrcMigly thought that his successor Mahipala was his son and not younger 
brother. For the full genealogy of the family from the first Maodalika in 
the inscription to the third Mandalika see the Introduction. 


Text. 


2 .II 1 3^ri: 

^ .^ ^ qi qr 4><r»i t 

^ 1^ crt 


1. This line as well as some i*rases in other lines are unintelligible. 

2. 3. gf2i. 4. ^ 2 


5. This and the foUovring phrases are unintelligible. 

7. Such unnecessary strcrfces are common in this record. 

8. 9. 


6. 
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6 [ % [^] ^ II snr II II 

|| JCI^: ^ 

7 Pi21: II ^ II WIT sftf^ 

II ^T%^q:5P3:?R: % [l#] 

8 II d f^-rt-ildi 2I^|[Hkyitilldl I 2I#‘3 ^itfrtf^'jRTT: JTfTfTt 

11 '«» II fT^ =^ II f^^^^^^f^! ^I^Rdd*iP.^ 1 kd)<2| : II §q| JT^JTT^- 

% 

9 II ?I 3TI^ I) 2j^^c|R | «|ijMRg cT gg^4^4g2| | 3Tc5^ ^ 

3^ 3Tf^ II « II ^RjTW^ri? ^n^lTV^tl^It2l1dc5<WltiM^*® 

10 II « g’jfNlf^SS Mtq1 3ii{Di^M^rttdd4<^: «ft4^c5t<*: 5^11 

5n^ 35^^45|dR^[H«!|Hl+<^WlH: II ^ II 

11 ^^1J5=W^cm3|%Jn^viH: II JT^TpTfft: I 5T^^IJRin^T?J3rat%m: 

IM ® II 3^W<l4t»l[^ ZTf^: I) 2 T <M^M 

12 II MMKHRI 

ijfirsm^: ll ^»lR^WtfcRI32I55^ JpIR [lin] 

13 II ^T ^<ia1«dJ^i: II HI^* 

14 II ^ ^r i 5 i *i»n*|2i t <^fri<AM^ f Q r d i lM 5 i| :^° m ^ il ^ ritesfe: 

II 2if5RTTtnjiT3Rlfc[ 

15 mm 11 IV II W5y»T^«pf^: [ I*] ?nw^ 

[ fnvf^Z] 75^13% I <k<Wy4|<?liJMFI. II 11 dc*H<(\<^«I*i*T 

16 ^2^t»cM> g fMdN l ^d1 II »TTS?: II ^' 

nftqT55^^Tr^: (^dl^dlRi^^W I ^ (?) 

17 (?) 11 dc^d^^lst (^) 

II II ^ [:♦] 

18 i%t^jq ^dii^d<i(^dfeii^^-;j i Pi 215 . +1f?iWr2idd1didif^;dd4 

?TO ( ?) IM'^ 11 :n?4 ( 3 )^: ffT :t^: mJ\: fr?! II 

19 »TT^ ^ WlPTdf 1 ^tierf^T<Tf^! 

f% sftf^: II ?? lll< 

20 sncJl^^^Twft 3nT^5?wi^2ngj?wrt^T^: ii 4141^1^*® 

?ra^ (5?t )g^rJTl^: '^1^: tft^rjrPHM 

— . - ■ -1 . ■ ^ 

10. 11. 12. §50?! 13. 2TT^ 

14. f?rft 15. ;tto% 51^...is. 

17. The number 11 of the verse ought to be after 2I?T. 

18. ^ ? 19. ^ 20. il^ 21. »Tftg 22. JTW 23. B4Tdft 

24. or SIcqcS: ? 25. ct 71^ 26. In^ 27. 
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II _ _^ 

II n ^ W ( ^ ) fT > 

Mlqr=t>4n^l . * . 

II ^ %d''^S'>iyMI3«^$<t ^iWrsJTRRTT II JT?- 

II II ^ , 

am II arfer [•* ] Mt ['•*] 

*1 I (h) QiixwkIi 

PASNAVpA 

j*jq 78] V. S. 1514 (5-2-1458 A.D. 

This slab of stone containing a bilingual (Persian and Sanskrit) inscription 
was found fixed in the southern wall of the Darbargadh of Pasnav(Ja a very 
old town in Junagadh State, at a distance of 5J miles to the east of Sutra- 
FS<Ja. The Sanskrit portion measures r-3J" by 3". The language of the 
record is very incorrect but the mistakes can easily be detected. 

The inscription opens with the date, Sunday, the second of the dark 
half of Sitvana of v.s. 1514 (7-8-1457 A.D.) and states that Sultan Malik 
Asad, son of Malik Muhammad, and grandson of Malik Mubarak, was then 
governing Devapvatajja (i.e. Somanatha P§tana) on behalf of Sultan Kut- 
buddin (of Gujarat). He caused very strong iron gates to be made to the 
fort at PASNAvpA. This work was completed on Sunday, the sixth of the 
dark half of v. s. 1514 (M^a). 

Text 

4 SR I I ?j5riM ?R51 I 

RrT I 

5 I-Alv ^ JfT? ^ II 

JEGAPVA 

No. 79] V. s. 1518 [9-4-1462 aj). 

This inscription is found in one of the deris near the MStri Vav in the 
village J^adva at a distance of six miles to the south-east of Dhrangadhra. 
It measures 27" X 13". 


28. ? 29. ^xirt] 30, 


1940.1 
21 

22 

23 

24 
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The inscription records that Ramabai, bom in the Guhila family and 
married to Rapa Rapavlra of the Zala family caused a well to be built 
on the 10th day of tJie bright half of Vaisakha in v.s. 1518. Rank's sons 
were Ramadasa, Arjuna and Gajabhrama. 

Four more inscriptions, recording the same object are found in four 
other deris, in the same place. Two of them are of the same date, but the 
remaining two do not give any date. 

The expression ‘chief queen’ used with Ramabai, wife of Rfina 

Rapavira seems to be a formal one, since the Halvad inscription of v.s. 1538 
published below gives the name of Ulade of the queen of Rapawra whose 
son Bhima succeeded his father to the ^di. Ramabai built the well after 
the death of her hud>and in v.s. 1516. 

Text. 

(* 1 ) 

1 ^ l?TT 

2 ^ ’'4513 

3 rint g% 

5 f tFi 

7 3riR% [ nsT ] 

8 

9 . 

10 . 

(^) 

1 ^ 

2 

3 

4 [ I* ] >aftdi tftdl ^5^ 

5 ^JRi ^rnifint [1II *] 1 

6 ^151^ [ :* ] 

7 55^ ar^ qm [ii*] ^ 

GIRNAR 

No. 801 v.s. 1519 [13-5-1463. 

This inscription is engraved on the pedestal of a black marble image 
in the nijanumdira of the Sampratiraja temple. It consists of two lines and 

1. This word was left to be engravddf in its proper place and was therefore 
engraved on the top of the first line* 

2. The further portion is worn out 

3- Read 
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measures in length and only 3" in breadth. It is in a good state 

of preservation. . 

It records that during the time of the king Manpalika an image of 

natha was caused to be made by two brothers Sahasakarapa and Pomasiha. 

sons of Sikhara and that it was consecrated by Udayavallabhasuri of the 

Vrddhatapa paksa (i.c. Gacha). on Friday, the 11th of the dark fortnight 

of Vai§akha in v. S. 1519. 

Text. 

lEGADVA 


1 


No. 81,1 (26-1-1468 a.d. 

This inscription is engraved on a palio standing on the eastern bank 
of the Kalasara tank to the east of the village Jegadva in Dhrangdhra State. 
A camel driver is engraved between the second and the third line of the 
inscribed portion, which measures l'-4" in height and I'-l" in breadth. The 
concluding three lines cannot be dearly read. 

The record opens with the date, viz. Tuesday, the second of the bright 
half of Magha of v. s. 1524, and refers to the reign of a king named Maha- 
RAijiA Varasimhadeva. It seems to record the death of a person in a fight on 
the above mentioned date. 

It must be noted that the king who held sway over J^adv^ at that 
time must be no other than a king of Kuva. We do not however find 
a king in that family who was ruling in v.s. 1524 and who was called Vara- 
sirhhadeva. A king of that name did rule in the ffila family but he lived 
in an earlier period from circa 1441 to 1448 of the Vikrama era. The 
date, again, can definitely be read as 1524. I am. therefore, inclined to 
propose that Varasirhhadeva was some Bhdydda of the ruling family but was 
given the honorific title ‘Maharapa’ only in the inscription. He may be 
the eleventh son of Rapu Satra^ji of the main ruling of Kuva. 

Text. 


1 ^ 

2 SpRFTff 

5 ^ guifiRltiigi 

7 grt grf ? 

8-10 .... 


1. Read. i.e. 
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KHAMBHAD 

No. 82] V. s. 1531 [25-7-1474. 

This inscription is engraved at the door of a small temple near the deri 
of Kh^bhadia Nag in the village Kh^bad. The inscribed portion is 
round an image of Ganapati and measures l'-7" in length and 6" in breadth. 

It records that the temple was built on Monday the 12th of the first half 
of Sravaija in v. s. 1531 in the village Khambhad by Meheta Harapal in 
the time of a Zala king, whose name is illegible, but is probably Bhima. 

Text. 


4 . ^ I 

KUTIYANA 

No. 83] V. s. 1531 [5-10-1574. 


This inscription was found in Kutiyarja under Junagadh State, but it 
is now kept in the Junagadh Museum. It is broken in its lower portion. 
The record is full of mistakes. 

It opens with the date, Wednesday, the tenth of the dark half of Aivina 
in V. s. 1531, and makes a mention of the Mah&janas of Kuntipur (i.e. 
modern Kutiyana). The names of certain articles of commodity, viz., ja- 
wari. cotton, etc., are given. It seems that the Mahajanas trading in the 
Maij^vi were asked to contribute to some public purpose certain amount 
of grain, cotton, etc. 

Text. 

2 (?) 

3 JlfTShT 51^ I II 

4 ^ I cl«n 

5 1 IT® ^ ^ 1 S 2® 1 I II 

6 [ iTTO T7T 1 51 ^ *1 51® I) JTmSWT 

7 ... I >TT 1 51® n STN? II qT2 


8 .TTT *1 5f '5^ 1 512- 

9 .w *1 51. ^ 

10 .^ 

11 . ^ 


1. Read 2. Read 3. Read 

4. and 6 and 1 ? 5. Read ? 
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CANDRASAR 

No. 84] v.s. 1534. [9-2-1478 

This inscription is found engraved on a stone fixed in the southern dam 
of the big lake to the south of the village Candrasara in the RajasiLapur 
mahal of the Dhrangdhra State. Its length is 5'-9" but the breadth is only 
4". The average size of the letters is 2" by U". 

It records that a farmer or a ksatriya named Dipacandra of Dar- 

bha gotra caused to be dug a beautiful tank for the comfort of beings on 
Monday the 7th of the bright half of Phalguna of v.s. 1534. 

On p. 241 of the revised list of Antiquarioft Remains in the Bombay 
Presidency this inscription is read thus— 


^ fit ^ ^ i 


and the making of the tank is attributed to the king Candrasirhhaji of Halvad. 
But there is no doubt that the correct reading of the text is as given below. 
The date 1534 is quite clear. In another inscription of v.s. 1911 at the same 
place published below this work is attributed to Candrasiihhaji and the date 
for that occasion is given as v. s. 1640 simply to suit to the reign of Candra- 
sirhhaji the Zala ruler of Halvad. The present inscription tells us that the 
author of the tank was Dipacandra and that his gotra was Darbha, whereas 
the gotra of the Zhafa family in which Candrasirhha was bom is known to 
be Markandeya-* It is thus clear that the building of the tank is wrongly 
attributed to Candrasirhhaji by tradition, that the writer of the inscription 
of V.S. 1911 simply bowed down to that tradition and stated the wrong year 
for that purpose, and that Burgess wrongly read the inscription in the light of 
the tradition, if at all the Zala ruler might have repaired and enlarged the 
tank. 


Text 

1 ^ (Rigoi 'i(?) frem ^ i qnftrf 




No. 85] v.s. 1536. [6-2-1480 

This insCTiption is found in the southern part of the village Gosa It 
measures 12"X11" 

^ It refers to the rule of Patshaha Mahammad and the JethvS chief Vika- 

i^itjr ^d states that on Sunday, the 11th of the dark half of MSgha in 

V.S. 1536 one Munjal. son of Sura, belonging to the Nagar Vaijia community 
caused a well to be dug up in Gosa. ” 

Patshaha Mahammad mentioned in the record was the pcwerful G„iA 
rat Sult^ M^mud Begada who conquered Kathiawad in v.s. 1527 ended 
the Cudasama rule at Junagadh and enforced his claims as overlord over 


•See Limbdi InscripUon of v.s. 1830 published below. 
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the small states in Kathiawad, Rana Vikamaitji of Porbandar being one of 
them. 

Text. 

1 TaU ^ 

2 IT 

4 illtiiwiHid HMlfwii 

5 fcT ^ 


6 Iwf^a 9 

7 «il'»it 


RAMPURA 


No. 86) V.S. 1538. [1-2-1482. 

Between the villages Rampura and Ratba in the Wadhwan State there is 
a well where the following four inscriptions of the same date are found. The 
letters of all are well engraved and well preserved. The first inscripticm 
measures 18" in length and 14" in breadth, the second 17i" by 14", the third 
17" by 13i" and the fourth 17i" by 14J". 

All the fcMir inscriptions bear the same date, viz., Friday, the 13th of 
the bright half of Magha of v.s. 1538 or Saka 1403. Though they are differ¬ 
ently worded, as may be seen below, their object is the same. It is as 
follows ;—In the time of Padashaha Mahamud and during the regime of 
Raija Vaghji and when Paramara Lakhadhir and Hada and Alukh&n were gov¬ 
erning the locality two wives, Raijibai and Velhade of Setha ViijS of ferimal 
community residing in Jhanjhanacar (i.e. JhinjhuvacJa) caused a well to be 
made in Suryapura for public use. The account of the family to which Vina 
belonged is given thus—Setha Kelhana had a wife named Poml. They had a 
son named Aso. His wife was Vanu, from whom he had a son named Map- 
dapa. The latter had two wives—Man! and Manu. By Mani he got four 
sons—Vipo, Dhano, Suro and Viso. Vino had two wives—Ranibai and Vel- 
hadebai, who caused the well to be made as mentioned above. SuiS had two 
wives—Sampu and Sobhagani; while Via had a wife named Had!. The 
names of the officers of Raija VSghji in whose time the well was dug are also 
given. 

Padshaha Mahamud mentioned in the record is the Gujarat Sultan 
Mahamud Begada and Rai>a Va^ji is the Zala ruler of Kuva. Paramaras 
Lakhdhirji and Hada were governors of the part and Khan AIu Khan was 
the thanadar of Jhinjhuvada. 

Below is given the text of only two inscriptions, the remaining two being 
alnxKt similar to these. 

Text 

(O 

1 II (A® H ^ g 
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4 5RP^ *1? ^ ^ ^ 

5 «5 ^ ^ 5ft^^ ^?TTd ^ 

6 Jisg^ 1 ^> 4>^i) ' ^4*^l^ °T 3^ *1^ 

7 fi! r et«? ) % ?f iRtjft 1 3r% ^ 3i% 1^ 5i% ^iRn 

8 ^ 513 3FI^?T 3TTIIT ^ 

9 ^ ?r: ^rsn 

10 ^ » 3T^ sriT gdrre S5T^.?ltq7 

11 »TT *1 55ra: 3155 513 3T3 3113 

12 3 513 SHTFI 3n?rt ?l4 II g« II ’!#) 

(^2_ 

1 to ^ ?n% a^T^rin^ 

2 ^ g^ <iRren ’sft 

3 tnn si^ 

4 iK^IWe^ <irJT %<t 31c^MW< l -^ tif^ >^t 

5 ^ 'ftJft § 

6 cT Sife 3mn >TTq^ ^ ^ §3 ^ *ito )n 

7 ^ sum 3it 5 1 ^ 35 it 

8 *f5 ijj HT4^ aw 3 <fhTift<rft 

9 »^9n >iraf 3Tt ^pft ^ Jiif^ *15 ^ 

10 3mRI^ ^ *15 ^ ^ 31 

11 'ft 4il<N-ft*n: I gvr jT^ 5?qTW^: II 

KHODU 

No. 87) V.S. 1544. (17-7-1488. 

Khd(3u is a very old village in Wadhwan State at a distance of 15 miles 
to the north-west of Wadhwan. Near the temple of Phulegvara Mahadeva 
a stone slab containing the following inscription is lying. The inscribed 
portiwi is in an excellent condition but being so full of mistakes cannot be well 
read. It measures 5i feet in length and only ) foot in breadth. 

The purport of the record is this : Vaja, son of Ratta Suradasa who was 
son of Deva died in Jhalavad on Thursday, the eighth of the bright half of 
Sravapa in v.s. 1544. To commemorate his memory his mother named 
' Purade ’ caused a dm to be made. 

Vaja was evidenUy a bhdyat of the main Za3a family of Kuva. 

Text 

1 fiift 3^; ^r-i «t ^ ^ W5!I- 

n 

3 ^ "T-w 3iftfir: (?) ga 5Rn (?) 
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No. 88) 

V.S. 1572. 

[1516. 


This inscription is engraved on a stone lying near the temple of Khodi- 
yar Mata in the village Badi in the Gogha district. The letters are very 
carelessly engraved. 

It opens with the date, Thursday, the eleventh of the dark half of Maga- 
sara of v.s. 1572 and seems to record that by order of the Mahamalik Pir 
Muhammad and other officers Miya Aladiya, Dosi Shivaraja, Meheta Manka, 
Patel Varajang, Brahman Naga made a grant of a piece of land in the village 
BahadI in the possession of the Vazir. Imprecatory lines are given at the 
end so that no Hindus and Muhammedans should violate the grant. 

Text 

2 ^ sd* 

6 JTf 0 qzo ^ 

7 3Ttn, JTTni, 3 ^ 

8 3TT»ft ^ 

9 ^ ^ 

10 

11 5R^ ^ ^ 

12 ^ ^'1 si4)g 

13 TTT T® 5^^ 


KUVA 

No. 89,] V. s. 1572 t2071515. 

Kuva is the chief town of a Mahal of the same name in Dhrangdhra 
State. It is also called Kankavati. In its north-west quarter there is a 
well called Kharivava. The present inscription is found fixed there. Its 
length is 3'-2" and breadth l'-2" Being very incorrectly engraved it is 
doubtful if the reading of certain names is correct. The mistakes can easily 
be understood, so they are not given in the footnotes. 

The inscription records that on Thursday the ninth day of the bright 
half of Sravapa in v.s. 1572 {^ka 1437) Patel Abu repaired the well. At 
that time Badasnalm Muzfar was ruling (over Gujarat) and Raaila R^a- 
kade, evidently the ZaE ruler of Halvad was ruling as his subordinate and 
Tajakh^ and Aman were governing as Subas. The village Patel was a 
Muhammedan named Muso. 


*The date does not agree. 
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The Badashaha Muzfar mentioned in the record was the Gujarat Sultan 
Muzfar II who reigned from a.d. 1513 to 1526 at Ahmedabad. 

Text 

2 S^s rq JRIW cTTi ijiRit ^ f 

3 MM i sOdij^ (?) ^ 

4 ffto ’sftarw^T szinn^ (?) nt ^ S 

5 cT sTTcitiil viraf gtT '7 h« 5 qt vm m 

6 gcT qrf aflqwr §tT 

7 ?rT 3Tf iT3c5 ^ sr^m vnq ?iF5qR nrq in 

8 Iw mq ^ mq srm mq gn sndni^pnn^ i 

SARA 

No. 90) V.S. 1579. [20-11-1522 

Sara is a small but very old village in the Sayala taluka. It is 18 miles 
to the north of Than. In the Darbargadh there is a masjid called Gcbal 
Shah Pir. There the subjoined inscription was found. It measures I'-IO" 
in length and 12" in breadth. 

The inscription records that Modhera Hajadi, resident of Sara caused a 
masjid to be made on Thursday, the second of the bright half of Magasar 
in v.s. 1579 during the rule of Patsaha Muzfarshah and his queen Bibi 

Rani. 

Muzfar Shah was the Gujarat Sultan who ruled from a.d. 1513 to 1526. 

Text. 

1 u ^ ^ nriRTR gfic ^ 

2 II 

3 u ^ ^ 

4 » 9TMT Hirmr ^ m 

5 II nrq ntlr 

6 II nron ^ 

7 


To bt Kontinafd, 



•This word ;sqniT i.e. shows that 


the old well was probably repaired. 



NOTES OF THE MONTH 


The Aryan Path, the premier monthly journal of Bombay, ** stands for all that 
IS noble in the East and the West alike.*’ After a meritorious service of no less than a 
decade it has just entered its eleventh year as evinced by its issue for January 1940 
(Vol. XI, No. 1). The entire credit for running this illustrious monthly with in¬ 
creasing popularity and international reputation must go to Mrs. Sophia Wadia, who 
by her learning and ability has succeeded remarkably well in establi^ng a firm 
contact with thinking minds and busy pens of the foremost countries in the world. 
The need for such an organ maintaining a dignified but philosophic outlook on all 
matters of moment affecting the conflicting creeds and warring nations is greater at 
present than in bygone days in view of the infinite capacity for mischief generated 
by our so called civiIi 2 ation. The message of the Mahabharata A man should 
practise dhcrntc as if he is held by the hair by Death appears to have been lost on 
us. The need for self-purification and sdf-disdpline, not to say the curbing of the 
deare for self-help is also to be emphasized by ali whose voices are heard by 
the madding crowd " who control the machinery of the state and direct it for 
" ignoble strife.’' We feel confident that the Aryan Path with ita eclectic message 
deeply rooted in spiritual development and strengthened by the hard work of a d ec ad e 
will continue to spread this beneficent message to the innermost recesses of the 
civilized world in the years to come. It requires no prophet to tell man that he is 
a brute but it certainly requires a prophet or a philosopher to point out the divine 
capabilities of this brute. The Aryan Path points the finger to this God in Man 
and we must stand by it in its u{^iU task of spreading this important message un¬ 
mindful of all sacrifices. 


• •• 

•• • 


•• 


ft* 

ft 
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The Kamaiak Historical Research Society of Dharwar inaugurated its Silver 
Jubilee celebrations on 29th May 1940 under the distinguished presidentship of 
Rao Bahadur K. N. Dikshit, m.a., the Director-General of Archawlogy of India. 
On this occasion two Silver Jubilee publications of the Society were announced and 
the portrait of the founder Mr. Venkatrao AXUR, B-a., llb., was unveiled. During 
the last 25 years the Sodety had " to rouse the political consciousness of the Kanna- 
digas ” and to recall to them their glorious past. The Sodety conducts an English 
Journal called the Karnatak Historical Review of which five volumes have been so 
far published. Publications of the Sodety in Kanarese language, though they may 
possess a local appeal to the Kanarese knowing public are not likely to rouse much 
interest in the Sodety’s work in other parts of India. Wa trust, therefore, that Ae 
Society would develop their Research Journal into a first dass medium for making 
widely known all important results of research conducted by the members of the 
Sodety. The Museum of the Sodety contains 457 coins, 8 stone images, 37 palm 
leaf manuscripts and 50 choice irfiotographs of temple architecture in Mysore. This 
collection of exhibits in the Museum needs also to be increased and we have no 
doubt that with the sound advice of Rao Bahadur Dikshit and the ardour for re¬ 
search displayed by the organizers of the Society the Museum can be develoi^d into 
a Model Museum of Karnatak antiquities and culture. The Karnatak territory is 
not lacking in well-to-do and highly educated persons and given the will to develop 
the Karnatak Historical Research Sodety into a research cen^ with a ay"am>c 
drive it will not fail to attract scholars from other parts of India. We congratuiat 
the present and past organizers of this Society for the groundwork of research done 
by them during the last quarter of a century and wish the Society ® 

prosperity and success in aU their endeavours to put the Karnatak Histoncal 

search in its proper academic perspective. 



A-I. URNAVABHI- " SPINNE 

# 

By 

ALBERT DEBRUNNER. Bern. 


Die Ausfuhningen von Otto Paul in der Zeitschrift “ Worter und Sachen ’’ 
(20. 1939, 56-58) und von H. Gunther ebenda S. 247 f. veranlassen mich, 
ein paar Bemerkungen zu veroffentlichen, die ich mir zu gelegentlicher Ver- 
wendung aufgezeichnet hatte. 

Von dem das Vorderglied urrid- " Wolle ” enthaltenden Wort fiir 
"Spinne” sind durch die Petersburger Wdrterbiicher (einschliesslich der 
Nachtrige im 4. Band des grossen) folgende Bildungen bekannt geworden : 


Kath. 8. 1 (83. 8)(Prosa) urtuz-vddhi’, 6B. 14, 5. 1. 23 r/nta-t’SMi-ist die 
Grundlage des Damonennamens RV. 2, 11, 18 b ; 8, 32, 26 b ; 8. 66 (77). 2 
b aunj^abhd- (eigentlich '■ Spinnensohn ”). ist demnach die alteste bezeugte 
Form des Wortes; aurt^dbhd- und auTrtavdbha- kennt als Patronymikon 
das SB. 14, 7, 3, 26 (=BAU. 4. 1). als Eigennamen Nir. und Bfhadd. 

Etwas junger bezeugt ist snio nSWji-: T.B. 1. 1. 2. 5 ; BAU. 2. 1. 20; 
Mui>d. U., Kaui., BhP- {unjia-ndbhi- K^urikop. 9), noch junger ur^a-ndbha-. : 
Svet. U. 6, 10. Lex. als Name ep. und im Gapa 5iva zu P. 4, 1, 112 (als 
Grundlage des Patron. auTruoidbhd-) und im Gaija rajanya zu P. 4, 2, 53 (als 
Grundlage von auTnoiidbhaka- " vom Stamm der U. bewohnt ”). 

Aus dem PSli bringt Gunther a. a. 0. einige Stellen fur unnanibhi. und 
erne ftir wpfdndbhi- bei. 

Zu diesen verbuchten Belegen kommen aus den Paralleltexten zur KAtha- 

kasteUe hinzu : MS. 1. 6. 9 (101, 5) urna-vSbhi- und KapisthSamh. 6. 6 (64. 

11 Raghu ViRA) uTtja-vabhi: Damit ist das Altersvorrecht des -v- iiber das 
-n- bestatigt. 


Etymologisiert wurde unja-ndbhu. wie Gunther zeigt. schon von indi- 
schen Kommentatoren von P&litexten aus v. “ Nabel ”, and Paul a. a. 

O. erklart es als " (Wes^) dessen Nabe (Nabel) Wolle hat ; die v-Variante 
trennt Paul in urtto-va-bhi-, wobei er begreiflicherweise fur das -bhu keine 

Entsprechung findet. Beiden ist entgangen. dass schon Aufrecht (KZ 4 1855 

282) urna-vabha. einleuchtend zu« 9 -mv«und deutsch webeti usw gestelltund 
•• Wollweberin » gedeutet hatte; diese Etymologic war bequem bei Boht- 
lingk-Roth unterbei Wackernagel Ai. Gr. II 1. 11 § 3 ea (wo 


1. Dieser Aufsatz war schon seit Monaten geschrieben als ich vnn q ic 
seme Bemericungen fiber dasselbe Wort im ™ ^ Katre 

Institute I, Nof 2-4 S f 

Da ich aber das Problem weit dariih^r h- u Wortfoim hervor. 

red»e„, das, 
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ebenso einleuchtend ur^a-ndbh- als volksetymologische Umdeutung von uTijia- 
vdbh- erklart ist) und bei Walde-Pokorny I 257 zu finden. 

Die Bildung von urua vabli- ist War : es ist ein Kompositum mit Nomen 
agentis auf -j- im Hinterglied und abhangigem Nomen im Vorderglied (vgl. 
Whitney Sanskr. Gr * § 1276 a, 1287 c. Wackernagel a. a. O. 224 § 92 d), 
wie z. B. V. saho-bhdri. " Kraft n^rend ”, AV. pathi-^ddi- “ am Weg sitzend ", 
V. pdd-grbhi- “-am Fuss ergreifend ” (Name), SB. "den Sinn 

raubend.” ^Mlerdings hat in diesen Bildungen das Hinterglied gewohnlich 
Tiefstufe oder Vollstufe. Die Dehnstufe ist ausserst selten : ich kenne nur 
hamsa-s'aci- als Namen eines Vogels (“G^se begleitend”) in einem Mantra 
TS. 5, 5, 20, 1 '= KathAsv. 7, 10 (181, 4) ; der Name pu^korasddi Ap»SS. ist 
wohl nur Verschreibung fur pau^karasddi- Bohtlingk Wb. s. v.)*. Wir 
werden es also begnissen, wenn uns neuerdings die Kurze in vdbhi- bezeugt 
ist : In dem Band Kr^ija-Yajurveda (New edition). Part I (containing, 
Adhana and Punaradhana sections)^, ed. by Pandit VamanSstri Kinjavade- 
KAR und Brahma^ri Ramadlksit Hangal (Poona 1938) ist auch die oben ange- 
fuhrte Stelle des TB. abgedruckt (S. 3 Z 1. 3); aber unser Wort lautet dort 
nicht urtia vabhayah, wie in der Ausgabe der Bibliotheca Indica, sondem 
itrtfd-vdbhayah,. und Katre bemerkt in der Uebersetzung, die er zu dem 
genannten Buch beigesteuert hat, mit Recht : “ The word has not so far been 
recorded either in PW or pw.” (S. 4 f. Anm. 6). Ich zweifle nicht, dass dieses 
&rtfd-vdbhi- die urspriingliche Form des Wortes ist : die Vollstufe -vdbhi- 
entspricht der Nonn weit besser als die Dehnstufe .vabhi-. Da die Wurzel 
vabh- sonst verschwunden war, suchte man " volksetymologisch " Ankniipfung 
und fand sie zuerst wohl in dem Synonymen va- " weben ” (daher die 
Umgestaltung zu vabhi-), dann an nabhi-, und schliesslich wurde -mbhi- 
nach der Regel anguri- : dasdhguld- (Wackern. a. a. O, 118 f. § 51 a) zu 


-nabha-. 

Die Beibehaltung des a von urtiid- im Vorderglied entspricht der Regel 
(Wackern. a. a. O. 49 § 21 aa), wenn auch Eisetzung des d durch 5 in 
solchen Fallen vorklassisch haufig ist (ebenda /S). So heisst es VS. SB. 
SajikhSS. urfia-sutrd- " Wollfaden ”, AB. a4vGS. urtid-stuka- “ Wollbfischel ”, 
TB. 3, 7, 4. 10; 6, 5 urna-mrdu- “ wollenweich ", dagegen (wohl wegen der 
zweifachen Konsonanz) v. Urna-mradas- "wollenweich” ; von andem Verbal* 
determinativen vergleiche man etwa v. setia-nh und ep. prtana-ni- Heer- 
fuhrer.” 


Der Doppelakzent der neuen Bezeugung des Wortes ist ebenfalls eine 
Altertumlichkeit. Katre a. a. O. erinnert mit Recht an v. brdhmajas-pdtt-. 
Sunah-sepa- u. dgl (Wackern. a. a. O. 262 f. § 103 a) ; zu bemerken ist 
jedoch, dass diese und alle andem Falle von Doppelakzent (ebenda 41 § 17 b) 
andem Kompositionstypen angehoren : ^rnd-vabhi- ist meines Wi^s das 
einzinge Beispiel fiir Doppelakzent in einem Kompositum mit regierendem 


2. Cber P. 6. 2. 40, 41 -sddHn)- -vami- s. Wackern, a. a. O. ^20 § 91f. a A 

3. Seine Kenntnis verdanke ich der freundlichen Zusendung durch Prof. b. M. 
Katre in Poona. 
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verbalem Hinterglicd ! Dss gibt uns aber nicht ctwa ™ 

anzuzweifeta ; denn die von Katre angefuhrtcn Bemerkungen der Kommen 
tatoren zeieen dcutlich. dass auch ihnen der Doppelakzent vorlag. 

Es giW ubrigens noch andere Wdrter. die an die behandelten ankhngca 

So schreibt die Ausgabe dor AnandaSr. Sanscrit Series m 

Upanisad 6. 10 tanlu-rwbha- gcgenuber iinta-nabha- der Ausgabe der Bib lo 

theca Indica ; das kleine Pcterburger Worterbuch belegt dieses 

auch aus Sank, zu Badar. 2. 1. 25. Femer gibt es kl. tantu-vaya- Weber . 

nach den Lex. und Gramm, auch ” Spinne ” nach den Lex. auch tantTa-vaya- 

"Weber. Spinne” und tantu-vapa- “Weber, das Weben”. endhch 

“dasWeben". Das Hinterglied von der Wurzel vc-" weben (vgl. IB. 


-dayd- “ gebend " von dd-, v. upa slfiaycm 


4 « 


das Herantreten ” von sthd ; 


P. 3, 1. 141) kennt schon der RV. : vdso-vdya- “ Gewand webend ” 10, 26, 
6 c ; dann AB. 8, 12. 3 und 8. 17. 2 tirasdna-vdya- " Querband" (eig. 
” Querweber "), ep. kl. tunua-vdya- “Schneider” (“ Gestochenes webend ), 
also tmtu-vdya- toritra-vdya- “ Faden webend ". Daraus ist umgestaltct toutu- 
vdpa dutch Anschluss an vap- “ hinstreuen ” und tantu-ndbha- dutch Konta- 
mination mit uTtta-tidbha- {tanlu-vdjio- enthalt natiirlich ein Nomen actionis 
auf -(a)mi-). 

2um Schluss ein Wort iiber das Geschlecht dieser Worter fiir die Spinne. 
Es ware nicht ndtig wenn nicht Paul a. a. O. 57 tm.tambhi- als Femini- 
num von urtfmdbha- bezeichnete weil er gegen die geschichtliche Folge der 
Wdrter im Ai., aber seiner Etymologic iinKvtdblui- — aw.* vammidwa- 
>varmava- zuliebe, urijxmdbha- fiir die alteste Form halt (in den Zitaten 
aus dem PW. setzt er S. 56 richtig das Maskulinum an !). Die Lexika geben 
aber fiir alle diese Wdrter mannliches Gaschlecht an, und mit vollem Recht; 
schon der Kompositionstypus uT)fd-vdbhi- beweist das Mask., naturlich auch 
fur die Umgestaltungen des Wortes ; auch spricht in den Belegen rein nichts 
fur Femininum, wohl aber manches fiir ein Maskulinum, z. B. Kath. so ’yitm 
UTjjavdbhib. MS. ye 'dhare td unidvdbhayal.i, 8B. 14, 5, 1. 23 so ydtlio 
‘rnav'abhis tdntuno 'cedret “ wie diese Spinne vermittelst des Fadens aus sich 
herauskommt ”. 

Der Stammbaum der Bildungen ist also so herzustellen : 

TB. dma-vdbhi- 

1 . 

MS. 


! 

Ka^. SB. trpia.tlSbhi- 

( V. aiifttat^bha ^)« 

TB. BAU. pali unna^nabhi, 

Svet U. uTM-nabtu^ + kl. tarUu-vSya- 


pali un^^fiabhi^ 


V 


Svet U. tofUu-nabka^ kL tantu-vapa- 



ANCIENT INDIAN HISTORY AND RESEARCH WORK * 


By 

P. C. DIVANJI, Bombay. 

I. Genesis of the Study of Ancient Indian History. 

II. Available Sourtxs for that Study. 

III. Commencement of Research Work and Its Reaction on History. 

rV. Progress in Researdi Work and in History. 

V. Discovery of the Indus Valley Civilization and Its Reaction on Historical 

Studies. 

VI. Problem Left Unsolved By Them. 

VII. Ways and Means To Solve It 

VIII. Immediate Objective Requiring Concentration. 

IX. Necessity of Active Co-operation between the Research Scholars and the 

Archaeologists. 

X. Suggestions for their Lines of Action. 

XI. Their Effect on the History of Indian Culture. 

XII. Way to Further Progress and Appeal to Research Scholars. 

I. Genesis of the Study of Ancient Indian History. 

Although the East India Company had ceased to be a purely trading 
company and had begun to take an active interest in the pditical condition 
of India since about the b^inning of the second half of the 18th Century, 
it was not until the then predominant power of the PeSwSs was gradually 
broken by making separate subsidiary alliances with the members of the 
Maratha Confederacy, and was finally crushed out of existence in 1818 during 
the Governor-Generalship of the Marquis of Hastings that the said Company 
can be deemed to have laid the foundation of the British Indian Empire. 
Shortly after that foundation was laid the work of its consolidation and re¬ 
construction was commenced with a view to its roots being planted as deep 
as possible in order to make it as permanent as human institutions could be 
and as human ingenuity and foresight could make it. Amongst the various 
steps that were taken towards that end on getting the constitution amended 
by an Act of Parliament in 1833 was the ascertainment of the history of India 
prior to the commencement of the struggles for supremacy between the British 
and the other European powers, the Portuguese and the French, who had 
some possessions in India, in order that the mistakes of the past rulers of 
India may not be repeated by the British. 

II. Available Sources for that Study. 

2. There were ample materials for the study of that history upto the 
date of the first Mahomedan incursion in India headed by Mahomed of 

• This paper was read before the Archaeology Section of the Tenth Ses^ of 
the All-India Oriental Conference held at Tirupati in March 1940. 
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Gazni>, namely the first quarter of the llth century, because the Mahome- 
dans had all along kept sufficient records in the Persian language of the most 
important events that had taken place since then. The task of ascertaini^ 
the vicissitudes through which the different provinces of India had passed 
prior to that date was however by no means easy for the European adminis- 
tratore and historians, who had undertaken the study of Indian history, be¬ 
cause, whereas, on the one hand it could not be denied that the Indian civili¬ 
zation was at its zenith from a date long long prior to the commencement of 
what is called the mediaeval period, there was, on the other, a total absence of 
purely historical records thereof kept in Sanskrit or in any other language 
and such Sanskrit works as contained materials from which the necessary 
dates could be ascertained were so voluminous and so mixed up with mytho¬ 
logy that a very labourious research was required to be made for that pur¬ 
pose even after one acquired a workable knowledge of the language. Before 
Mount Stuart Elphinstone undertook to write the first History of India in 
1833 such research work, so far as the Sanskrit works on law and general 
literature were concerned, had already been commenced by Oriental scholars 
like Sir William Jones and others, who founded the Bengal and Bombay 
Branches of the Royal Asiatic Society. But the vast mass of the Vedic, 
Paurapic and Prakrit literatures, from which historical materials could be gar¬ 
nered, had remained practically unexplored and much of it had also remain¬ 
ed unknown to the European scholars. Some Christian missionaries had 
dived into a portion of it but they had been led to form some fantastic and 
unsavoury notions about the character of the Indian civilization. Elphinstone 
therefore stigmatized that source as unreliable and set down 326 b.c., the date 
of the incursion of Alexander the Great of Macedonia according to the Greek 
writers, as the earliest date from which the past history of India could be 
re-constructed. 


III. Commencement of Research Work and Its Reaction on History. 

3. Such evaluation of the known indigenous sources rendered it neces¬ 
sary to make scientific researches for more reliable ones. Towards that end, 
the authorities turned their attention to the collection of such other historical 
evidence as it was possible to procure on searching for epigraphs, coins, plates, 
tablets, relics of artistic works, grants and literary records. In order to cany 
out that plan, they created the posts of the Director of Archaolc^ in India 
and of the Superintendents of Circles for the Search of Sanskrit Mss., all 
over India. Thus, while <ki the one hand Cunningham. Burgess, Cousens, 
Fergusson. Princep and others canied out archeeological researches. Peter¬ 
son. Bhandarkar, Rajendralal Mitra, Stein and others carried on the 


T A-^'t peaking the first Mahomedan invading army (hat had entered 

India from the north-west was that of Mahomed Kasim and it had done that in 
^ last quarter of the 8th century but it had touched only the boider-province of 

the othw^ borders hdd r6inain6d uraff€cted by it, ^ 
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search for Sanskrit Mss., all over India. The former brought to light many 
hidden inscriptions, coins and relics and led to the development of the sciences 
of palaeography, epigraphy, numismatics and archaeology on which Cunning¬ 
ham, Princep, Peterson, Bhandarkar, Bhau Daji, Bhagwanlal Indraji 
and others worked very hard and the latter aided further by the researches 
of tile representatives of learned societies here and in Europe like Bhau Daji, 
Buhler and others led to the establishment of Mss. libraries at important 
centres in India like Poona, Calcutta, Benares. Jammu, Bikaner and Madras 
and in Europe like London, Paris, St. Petersburg. Rome &c., and to the appli¬ 
cation of the method of historical research to the interpretation of the Indian 
religious works. 

4. While this spade-work was in progress for nearly four decades Henry 
Beveridge published his Comprehensive History of India in 1862, Sir H. M. 
Elliot brought out his History of India in 8 volumes commencing from 1867 
and Cowell revised Elphinstone's History of India. The two former had 
not indeed sufficient materials before them because research work had been 
commenced shortly before they composed their works. But even Cowell, 
who had some pre-historic materials before him did not think it worth his 
while to collect and sift them with a view to arrange them chronologically 
and give them a place in a chapter on the history of a period prior to the 
date of Alexander’s incursion.* 

5. The British Indian Government, however, made use of the results of 
the researches so far made by getting the volumes of the Imperial and Pro¬ 
vincial Gazetteers composed and published for the benefit of its administra¬ 
tive officers. The Oxford University too decided to start independently lite¬ 
rary research work and inaugurated the Sacred Books of the East Series, in 
which were published English translations of important works in Sanskrit and 
other ancient eastern languages with critical notes, introductions &c. The 
Indian Universities too had by that time begun to turn out able Indian 
scholars. Dr. Max Muller, the general editor of the said series, therefore 
availed himself of the co-operation of some of those scholars like K. T. 
Telanc in addition to the European oriental scholars like Buhler, Jolly, 
and others. A historical study of the Vedic literature was pursued also at 
other centres of learning in Europe and notably thereout in Germany by 
Roth, Schlegel, Goldstucker, Weiser and others. As the result of all 
this literary activity of the European linguists, who already knew Greek and 
Latin, the Science of Comparative Philology was founded, the theory was esta¬ 
blished that the Indo-Aryan civilization was a sub-branch of the Indo-Iranian 
civilization, which itself was a branch of the Indo-European civilization and it 
was placed beyond the possibility of a doubt that the Jain and Buddhist 
works in Prakrit contained unmistakable data for the re-construction of the 
political history of India from the foundation of the Sai4unaga dynasty at 
Girivraja in Magadha by King Si§unaga in about 602 b.c. to the accession of 
Candragupta Maurya on the throne of Magadha, on extirpating the line of the 


2. V. A Smith's Early History of India, Third Edition, Ch. I, p. !• 
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Nandas between 323 and 321 B.c. with the assistance of the 

man CSnakya al,os Visnugupta. Moreover the Wstones of 

Ture by Weber. Max Muller, and Macdonell. Buddlust Ind^a by Rhys 

Davids, Bhandarkar’s Early History of the Dekkan, and ® 

ties of the Kali Age had also shown the way to re-constmct Indian h y 

the indigenous sources. 

6 These were results so definite and based on such solid foundations 
that even the strictest votary of truth, sitting solemnly to weigh ^a^ts like a 
jury-man. which was the ideal of a historian set up by Goethe and adopted 
by Vincent Smith.’ could not shut his eyes against them. Accordingly when 
the latter published the third edition of his Early History of India, which 
is the earliest edition which seems to have come down to India, he recognised 
literary tradition ” as a source of history buttressed by as much corrobora¬ 
tion as could be drawn from the works of the Greek travellers and ambassa¬ 
dors* and devoted the first about 50 pages of the book containing 475 pages 
to a discussion as to the nature and reliability of the sources of information 
with regard thereto and the reliable facts which could be gathered therefrom. 
So far as political history was concerned, he pushed back its commencement 
to 602 B.C., relying for that purpose on the conclusions drawn from the Bud¬ 
dhist and Jain Prakrit works and as regards the condition prior to that date 
he made the following remarks, namely " Modem research has brought to 
light innumerable facts of the highest scientific value concerning pre-historic 
India but the impossibility of assigning dates to the phenomena discovered 
excludes them from the domain of the historian whose vision cannot pass the 
line which separates the dated from the undated.”* although the latter may 
be invaluable for the purposes of ethnology, philology and other sciences. 
The great Sanskrit epics, he looked upon as " of value as traditional pictures 
of social life in the heroic age” but as not containing " matter illustrating the 
political relations of states during the historical period.”® 


IV. Progress m Research Work and in History. 

7. A decade before that standard work on history appeared Lord 
CURZON had begun to take an unusual interest in the archaeological depart¬ 
ment. He had got a special Act passed by the Indian legislature in order to 
empower it to take the necessary step towards the preservation of the ancient 

3. Smith quotes in support of his view the following definition of the duty 
of a historian from the Maxims and Reflections of Goethe namely :—" The histo¬ 
rian’s duty is to separate the true from the false, the certain from the uncertain and 
the doubtful from that which cannot be accepted. Every investigator must, before 
all things, look upon himself as one who is summoned to serve on a Jur/. He has 
only to consider how far the statement of the case is complete and clearly set forth 
in the evidence. Then he draws his conclusion and gives his vote, whether it be that 
bis opinion coincides with that of the foreman or not”. (Early HUtoiy of India. 
Third edition. Introduction pp. 3 - 4 .) 

4. Op. cit., Ch. I, p. 10. 

6. Op. at.. Ch. I, p. 10. 


5. Op. at. Ch. II. p. 27. 
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monuments throughout the Indian Empire. He also re-organised the depart¬ 
ment and expanded it by appointing Superintendents of Circles under its 
Director-General and provided for a handsome recurring grant being placed 
at his disposal for enabling him to carry out the necessary repairs to the exist¬ 
ing monuments, to make arrangements for their preservation and also so far 
as may be possible to excavate new sites selected on the strength of reliable 
evidence. This gave an unusual impetus to the officers of the department to 
strive to assist the historians in their attempt to place the ancient history of 
India on a more solid basis than that of mere literary tradition. The dis¬ 
covery of the fort-wall of Rajagrha and Jaiasandha’s Akhada in Bihar was 
the outcome of this impetus. But for one reason or another it was not follow¬ 
ed up by excavations in the surroundings of those sites which might most 
probably have brought to light unmistakeable positive evidence^ of the state¬ 
ments of facts contained in the literary works. The consequence was that 
archaeology remained what it had hitherto been, a hand-maid of history and 
could not become its guide along an untrodden path. And since the sciences 
of epigraphy and numismatics depend for the supply of the necessary materials 
for their advancement on archsology, and since the votaries of that science 
limited their activity to the discovery of facts tending to confirm, correct or 
contradict the conclusions arrived at by historians from the literary sources 
or at best to fill in the gaps left by them, they too even in their highest flights 
could not pierce the layer of clouds at the 4th century b.c. which obstructed 
from the vision of the denizens of earth, the bright celestial region above it 
peopled by the Aryans of the Vedic and Epic ages. 

8. Therefore although literary research continued to progress, history 
remained static between the years 1914-19, as can be seen from the second 
impression of the Early History of India by Vincent Smith published in 1919 
and the second chapter of the Ancient History of India by D. R. Bhandarkar 
published by the Calcutta University in the same year. From the fact that 
the second edition of The Hindu History of A. K. Mazumdar of Dacca was 
published in 1920 it appears that its first edition must have been published 
before that but as at any rate the position of the history for the period 3000 
B.C. to 600 B.c. as re-constructed by him did not receive recognition at the 
hands of any university authorities the above observation remains unaffected 
by that fact. 

V. Indus Valley Civilization and Its Reaction on Historical Studies. 

9. The three or four years that followed 1919, which marked the con¬ 
clusion of the Great War by the Treaty of Versailles, were the years of some 
of the greatest upheavals not only in the contemporary political history but 
also in the ideas of scholars as to the ancient history of India. The gr^t 
event which caused that upheaval was the accidental discovery in 1921 by 
the late Mr. R. D. Bannerji of certain seals at Mohenjo-daro in the Larkhana 
district of Sindh while digging up certain mounds there for the purpose^ 
locatinii an old Buddhist monastery. His chief. Sir J. Marshall, agreed 
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With him that those seals, though not capable of being deciphered pointed to 
me spread of a pre-histonc civilization in the region of the Indus Valley 
similar seals had been found also at Harappa m the Punjab and en^rag 
him to make a determined effort to get the relics of that civilization from the 
deeper layers of the earth there. His effort was crowned with success beyond 
anybody’s expectation for it led to the discovery of three cities built one over 
the other, by a fairly civilized race of people, according to fixed plans, and 
of statues, images, implements, pottery, toys and ornaments besides seals of 
the above nature, from the buried houses, prayer and assembly-halls, gutters, 
roads, by-roads, wells &c. comprised in those cities. On their being subjected 
to a most careful scrutiny they led to the unmistakeable conclusion that those 
cities must have been built between 3000 and 4500 b.C. by an Anaryan race 
of pieople. A comparision of those relics with those found at the sites of old 
Sumeria and Elma in Asia Minor led to the further conclusion that there 


must have been a close commercial intercourse and a cultural affinity between 
the Indus Valley people and the Sumerians. A patient study of the seals 
made by scholars like Rev. Father Heras has further made it possible to 
infer that the said people must have belonged to the Dravidian stock whose 
early home was in Baluchistan and that their principal deities were Siva with 
or without his consort and the Mother Goddess and that even in that distant 
age Siva was being worshipped in the form of a Linga.^ All these conclusions 
stirred the historians to the very depths of their souls and set them thinking 
seriously whether in view of them it was right to adhere to the view that the 
political history of India really commenced from 600 to 650 B.c. As the 
result of this convulsion in the minds of the historians many works on revised 
history had been published since 1921, the notable ones amongst which were 
the following namely :— Ancient Indian Historical Tradition, by F. E. 
PARCITER, 1922 ; Cambridge History of India, Vol. I. by E. J. Rapson, 1922, 
Early History of India, by V. A. Smith, 1924, A Sketch of the History of 
India by Dodwell, 1925, Ancient and Medieval Hindu India,, and Downfall 
of Hindu India, by C. V. Vaidya. between 1924-26, Hindu India, Parts 1 & 2. 
by S. K. Ayyangar, 1927. Outlines of Ancient' Indian History arxd Civiliza¬ 
tion, by R. C. Mazumdar, 1927, A History of India, by Sriniwas and Ayyan¬ 
gar, 1927, Chronology of Ancient India, by S. N. Pradhan, 1927. Mohenjo- 
ddro and the Indus Valley Civilization, Vols I to III, by Sir J. Marshall, 
1931, Dynastic History of Northern India, Vols. I & II. by Hema Chandra 
Roychaudhari, 1931. PoHUcal History of India, by the same author, 1932, 
Imperial History of India, by K. P. Jayaswal, 1934. Pre-historic Ancient and 
Hindu India by R. D. Bannerji, 1934. and Cambridge Shorter History of 
India, by Allan, Haig and Dodwell, 1934. Thereout Jayaswal’s work is 
an English translation of a Chinese version of a Sanskrit work on history com¬ 
mencing from 700 b.c. The writers of the rest of the works can be divided 
into two classes, the radical historians and the conservaUve historians. In the 


W Ancient and Hindu India, by R. D. Bannerji. 1934, Foreword 

by D. A. Mackenzie, p. vii. 
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first class fall Pargiter, Rapson, Vaidya, S. K. Ayyangar. R. C. Muzum- 
DAR. Srinivasa and Ayyangar. Pradhan. and Bannerji and in the second 
V. A. Smith represented by S. M. Edwards, Dodwell, H. M. Raychau- 
dhari and Allan, Haig and Dodwell. These two classes are distinguish¬ 
able by the amount of enthusiasm and frankness with which they availed 
themselves of the results of the literary researches made during the period 
preceding the composition of the work of each although owing to the changed 
outlook almost all of them were compelled to devote a first few pages of their 
works to an account of the ancient geographical situation of the Indian Penin¬ 
sula and the changes it had undergone during nearly the last 5000 years, the 
early and later Vedic civilization and the civilization of the epic period and the 
post-epic period down to about 650 B.C., when according to the Buddhist 
works in Pali and Jain works in Ardhamagadhi there were 16 states in North¬ 
ern India.® 


VI. Problem Left Unsolved By Them. 

10. In spite of this changed outlook which is no doubt due to the archte- 
ological discovery above referred to, and in spite of so many histories having 
been composed in the meanwhile, it cannot be denied that the only original 
attempts to push back the beginning of political history to a distant past were 
those of Pargiter and Pradhan, the others having merely summarised the con¬ 
clusion arrived at by the research scholars in the meanwhile. Of these two 
again, Pradhan seems to have attempted to re-construct history from the 
later Vedic downwards, the most outstanding personality wherein was 
DivodSsa, son of Vadhryaiva of Ka§i and the most notable event in whose 
life recorded in the Rgveda is a battle with Saihbara and Varci in which 
he had the help of one Dafiaratha. who is identified with the father of Rama- 
candra. The learned doctor has arrived at the conclusion that this event 
must have occurred about 1514 B.c.® and taking that as the starting point 
he has attempted to make out connected lines of contemporaneous kings of 
several dynasties continued upto the time of Buddha and Mahavira. For 
establishing their contemporaneity he has made use of data obtainable from 
the Vedas, the Brahmaijas, the Upani§ads, the Sutras, the Epics and also some 
Buddhist and Jaina canonical books. The above conclusion, though a^riv^ 
at after so much extensive and intensive research, deserves to be examine 
seriously and carefully because the author seems to have overlooked certain 
data not consistent with his conclusion. And even he has not pursued the 
subject further and tried to give a connected history of the period between 
1514 B.c. and 583 B.c. as it could be gathered from the sources which he had 
tapped. As for Pargiter, he seems to have relied almost exclusively on e 
Paui^c tradiUon and the result which he arrived at was such as to compel 

8. E.g., see History of India, by Srinivas and Aiyangar. Part L 
India, pp. 1 to 36. Pre-histtrric Ancient and Hindu India. Bk. I. pp. 1-^- ^ 
bridge Shorter History of India by Allan. Haig, and Dodwell. pp. 1 to 15. 

9* Chrmology oj Ancient India, Ch. XV» pp. 168-76. 
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Dr. Raychaudhari to criticise it in the following words But the 
of chronology proposed by them (i.e. Pargiter and other scholars of his 
class) on the basis of this (i.e. the Paurapic tradition) has not yet been 
thoroughly discussed and tested so that it can be safely adopted m any suiwey 
of Indian history. The earliest land-marks known for certain in Indian his¬ 
tory are still “the approximate dates of the Achsmenian invasion of India 
(Cir. 520-18 B.C.). and of Alexander’s irruption (Cir. 326-25 B.C.). By ca - 
culating backward from these dates and with the assistance of the chronicles 
of the Brahmans, Jains and Buddhists a rough chronological frame-work has 
been established from about 600 B.c. downwards."^* Allan. Haig and Dodwell 
writing in 1934 also deplore the lack of reliable materials for the re-construc¬ 
tion of Ancient Indian history in the following telling phraseology namely 
The most striking feature of the literature of Ancient India when compared 
with the European is the absence of historical works. It has no Herodotus 
or Thucydides, no Livy or Tecitus. The early literature is entirely religious 
and exegetic in origin and while the important data regarding the social life 
of the people can be deduced from it, it contains little reference to historical 
events and still less matter of chronological value.” “ They have illustrated 
this remark by a specific reference to the Epics while as regards the Purapas 
they say " The Purapas. whose authors might in some ways be compared to 
our mediaeval chroniclers, are mainly legendary and mythological collections; 
they contain a certain amount of genealogical matter, the historical signi¬ 
ficance of which it is difficult to estimate.”*’ Having thus dismissed the Epic 
and Paurapic sources they came to the Sanskrit and Pali works of the Bud¬ 
dhist period and remark :—“ The historical data that can be gathered from 
the Sanskrit and P*ali literature cannot be despised but interpretation is often 
difficult and there is an entire lack of chronological data. It is with the help 
of synchronisms given by foreign, mainly Greek and Chinese, writers that the 
chronology of Indian history has been built up.”*’ Such being their opinion, 
although they had some good things to say about the Indus Valley culture, 
they commenced Indian history proper from the date of the incursion of 
Alexander preceded by a short account of the Kingdom of Magadha, which 
existed at that time, occupying a few pages (16 to 20). 

11. This undoubtedly means that the historians of India whose opinions 
carry weight with the authorities and are imbibed ad hoc by the uni\'ersity 
students here and abroad, are not prepared to extend the scope of ancient 
Indian history beyond the seventh century b.c., whatever the quantity and 
quality of the facts deduced solely from the indigenous literary records, un/ess 
they can lay their hands on some sure data enabling them to fix up definite 
chronological periods in which such facts can be deemed to have occurred. We 


10. The Dynastic History of Northern India. Vol. I. Introduction pp. XXXI-II. 

11. The Cambridge Shorter History of India, Part I. Ch. I. “ Sources and Early 

History” p. 1 . ' 

12. Op. cil. 

13. Op. at., p. 5ff. 
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cannot afford to ignore their opinions. Can we then bear to look unconcern¬ 
ed at the present unfortunate extrangement that has taken place between the 
peevish son. history and his two living parents, archaeology and oriental re¬ 
search ? Our patriotism, our love for truth and our ambition to secure for 
our country an honoured place in the coming new world-order by making 
an admirable contribution to the stock of the world’s knowledge of the first 
appearance of human life on earth, of the different currents into which it has 
flown, of the forces which have impeded and those which have invigorated 
their flow during their long journey in the plains of time and of the occasional 
conflicts between the mutually irreconcilable ones amongst them such as the 
one we are witnessing to-day and to the foresight and resourcefulness required 
in determining the future course or courses of those currents, would not allow 
us to do that. What then shall we do to bring about an amicable settlement 
of that family dispute ? 

VII. Ways and Means To Solve It. 

12. The easiest way that readily suggests itself to anyone interested in 
this affair is that individual scholars should in right earnest sit down to work 
on the available materials in order to supply the want of history. That it 
is not however the surest way is already proved by the experience we have 
had during the last quarter of a century. There has been no dearth of en¬ 
thusiastic individual scholars in India. We have seen that some such have al¬ 
ready worked hard on the materials brought to light upto the time that they con- 
cieved the idea of making a substantial contribution to the re-construction of 
ancient Indian history and produced historical works commencing from the 
Vedic period. But we have also seen that they have failed to impress the 
cool thinkers who are at the helm of affairs at the leading universities. They 
would apparently nod their heads only if something tangible is discovered in 
support of what the Indian literary works lead us to believe. The offi(»rs 
of the Archseological Department now fortunately headed by the Indian scho¬ 
lar of the calibre and established reputation of R. B. K. N. Dikshit and the 
leading lights of certain private institutions here and in the West have not been 
slow to realize their duty in the matter. The latest reports to hand’* show 
that certain sites situated in the Ranchi and Singhbhum districts of Bihar 
have been dug up departmentally and relics of the palaolithic or at least the 
neolithic age were disa>vered therein, that excavations carried on by Dr. K. 
A. A. Ansari at Bijnor, Dehra Dun and other places outside the Indus Valley 
have confirmed the belief held by some scholars that the kind of civilization 
which was prevalent in the parts of Sindh, and Punjab watered by the Indus 
in pre-historic times was not confined to that r^ion but had ^tended to the 
Ganges delta as well’'^ and that the department had also sought the guidance 
of a British archjeologist named Sir Leonard Wooley on getting its activities 

14. “ Times of India,” dated October 5th. 1939. 

15. Annual Bibliography of Indian Archxology, (1936), published by the Kem 
Institute, Leyden ; Poona Orienlalist, IV, 1 & 2, p. 91. 
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during the last few years critically examined by We also learn ^t 

an American school of Iranian and Indie Studies has been taking an artive 
interest in the re-construction of the cultural history of India on scientific lines 
and had in 1935 sent to India a deputation headed by Dr. Earnest Mackay 
charged with the duty of gauging by experimental field-work the extent of the 
Mohenjodaro civilization and that its labour and outlay were amply reward¬ 
ed by the recovery of such an unusually large number of such antiquities from 
a sife near Chanu-daro in the Nawabshah district in Sindh, as throw " a new 
light on the problem of the successive cultures that flourished in the Indus 
Valley in the third mUlennium These discoveries striking as they are, 

have, instead of solving the riddle of the Mohenjo-daro civilization, added yet 
another to it. namely that of the chronological sequence or the co-existenoe of 
different types of civilizations. Aryan and Anaryan. in the same area. In view 
of that can we hope that the formation of Field Clubs for conducting excava¬ 
tions at several places in the United Provinces. Bihar, Gujarat, Kathiawad, 
Kamatak and other provinces which the learned Director-General has advised 
in order that the efforts of the Government department may be supplemented 
by non-official ones backed up by financial support from philanthrophic re¬ 
sourceful gentlemen would tend to an early solution of the riddle ? I believe, 
not, so long as the stray inferences suggested by the relics that have been and 
may hereafter be discovered remain unsupplemented by other corroborative 
evidence which would enable the historians to make out a connected and dated 
account of the period or periods to which the relics relate. Where shall we 
search for such evidence ? 

13. The answer to that question is that archaeological research is only 
one of the wheels of the slowly-moving cart of our political history. It has 
another wheel, namely that of literary research. An impatient listener is likely 
to murmur at once that it has already been tried and found wanting. To him 
I appeal to bear with me for a while. I agree that there are no such contem¬ 
porary foreign records as the historians are accustomed to rely on for the period 
commencing from the incursion of Alexander of Macedonia. They do not, 
however, exhaust all the available materials. It cannot be denied by any 
honest and open-hearted thinker that such of the Indian literature as has been 
preserved for our generation by the much-maligned Brahman community and 
the conservative Sannyasis and Sadhus is still considerably extensive and 
valuable even from the purely secular stand-point. It is true that our country 
had produced no Herodotus or Thucydides, no Livy or Tacitus, but that is due 
to the predominently religious character of the civilization which has survived 
in a modified form through several thousands of years and it is due to that very 
character that this country can boast of having admirably preserved at consi¬ 
derable risk and sacrifice and with infinite and unparrallclcd reverence the 
records not only of events which occurred ever since the development of human 

16. Report on the tvork of the Archaologicol Stervey of India, by Sir Leonard 
WOOLEY, 1938. 

17. A.B.I.A.. Leyden, (1936) ; Poona, IV. 1 & 2. pp. 90-91. 
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life on earth but also of those which some of the seers had in their ecstatic 
visions witnessed just as they had occurred ever since the idea of “ being 
mainfold ” arose in the mind of “ The One."*® Thus in India history becomes 
a branch of anthropology, anthropology that of cosmology and cosmology that 
of metaphysics generally and of its two branches epistemology and ontology 
in particular. The names of those great seers and sages who contributed to 
the development of these re<x>rds from eon to eon are so numerous that a 
mere mention thereof instead of occupying a line or a page would occupy 
severed pages. I can anticipate being confronted with the fact that the great 
European and Indian savants of the 19th and the first three decades of the 20th 
century had explored all the available Vedic literature and brought to light all 
the best points therein. But let me remind this audience that in recent years 
even European scholars have begun to realize that the way in which the said 
literature has been interpreted by the Oriental scholars so far, is not the only 
possible way of interpreting it and that one of the alternate ways is the one in 
which the great Smrtikaras, amongst whom I include the authors of the epics 
also, understood it and interpreted it in their works in the age succeeding the 
Vedic after some upheaval, whose effect must have been so extensive and deep- 
rooted as to make re-organization of the social fabric, on keeping in view the 
changed circumstances, necessary and to embody its scheme in a language 
which the majority of those for whose benefit it was meant could easily under¬ 
stand, as distinguished from the old Vedic. But considerable progress will have 
to be made before the necessity to interpret the Vedic literature would arise. 
Our immediate purpose can be served by the Itihasas and Puraijas and to 
some extent the Brahmaijas including the Aryaijyakas and the Upani$ads. I 
agree that in the mixed and somewhat exaggerated forms in which the accounts 
of the races which inhabited this country according to tradition, appear in 
the Itihasas and Pur^as they can be of no use to a secular historian. But 
that is exactly where the oriental scholars can help the historians. As made out 
by me in my paper on the Historical Value of Puratjic Works^^ the facts that 
can be gathered from them can be scientifically tested by comparison with 
similar facts relating to the same period gathered from another independent 
source, e.g. the Jain Puraijas in the case of the Mahabharata period*® and 

" It willed I am one; let me be manifold" : Chandogya Upaniskat, VI, 
2-3. 

19. fournal of the Gujarat Research Society, I. 4, pp. l(E-25. 

20. The reason which makes these Pui^as available for the collection of Ws- 

torical facts of the above-mentioned period is that the history of the Indian religion 
contains to my mind clear evidence of the Jain and Bhagavat sects being the offshoots 
of a single sect started by way of protest against the doctrine that the highest goal of 
man was to secure happiness in this world and in the Swarga ruled over by -India 
by the performance of animal sacrifices and of their having held in reverence several 
important personages of the pre-Mahabharata period and preserved their memonw 
in hterary composiUons made in a PiW dialect and tradiUonally handed (3ovm Ull 
committed to writing. It is therefore dearable for the Hindu writers to ^ 

their prejudice that the Jain accounts are only perverted versions of stories borrowed 

from the Hindu literature. 
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those which pass that test can be safely pressed into the service of secular 
history. It is no doubt true of them too that the facts of history are at times 
mixed with legends or twisted for the purpose of exalting the dogma of their 
own sect in the eyes of their readers. Great and minute circumspection would 
therefore be required in selecting facts from them also as in selecting them 
from the orthodox Fhir^as. It would be necessary in some cases to remove 
the sectarian varnish which may be found applied to them in order to suit 
the particular purpose their writers had in view. Once this is done in the 
case of both the sets of facts they become ready for comparison and out of 
them that can be taken to answer the purpose of the historian which in view 
of his knowledge of the other relevant circumstances appears to him more 
rational. In forming that judgment, however, it must be borne in mind that 
mutability is the inherent characteristic of all the products of nature, that the 
heart and head of man are susceptible of development in several other direc¬ 
tions than those known to us in this age, that human thoughts are capable of 
being expressed in other ways besides that in which we are habituated to ex¬ 
press them and that nature could have revealed her secrets to the human beings 
of a far distant age as the result of a method of approach different from that 
with which we have become familiar for the last 3J centuries. If these truths 
are borne in mind while working on the above materials I feel sure that we 
would be able to get several important facts which would serve as landmarks 
on the road which we have to traverse and supply many of the missing links 
which the research workers are striving to get. 


(To be Continued.) 



NON-RGVEDIC MANTRAS RUBRICATED IN THE 
ASVALAYANA-G^YA-SUTRA : THEIR SOURCES AND 

INTERPRETATION* 

By 

V. M. APTE, Poona. 

AG. I. 17. 6 : Pascal kaTayi^yamat^yavasthdya §Uo$rid apah satna- 
mya “ V^ryena Vaya udakenehi ” Hi. 

Trans : (The father) taking his position to the west of (the boy) for 
whom the ceremony is being performed, pours cold and hot water together 
with the mantra ‘ With hot water. O Vayu, come hither 

The context is the ceremony of Caula (or forming the (hair-) crest) per¬ 
formed in the boy’s third year. 

Sources : AV. VI. 68. l»*»=(a) Ayamagan savita k^ureija (b) U?tyena 
vaya udakenehi \ (=Savitr has come here with the razor) : clause (b) 
as will be seen, ts identical with our formula. The hymn AV. 68 in its 
liturgical employment accompanies the act of shaving. 

PG. 2. 1. 6 has the identical formula and variants of it are found in 
other Sutra texts such as SMB., APMB., MG., GG., etc. 

AG. I. 17. 7. Tdsath grhitvd navamtorh dadhidrapsan vd, pradokpiyam 
iiras trir undati (a) ‘ Aditih kesdn vapatu,' (b) ' Apa undantu vorcose' iti. 

Trans : Taking (some water) out of those (i.e., the mixture of hot and 
cold water referred to in the preceding sutra) and fresh butter or globules 
of dadhi (curds), (the father) moistens (the boy’s) head three times from 
the left to the right, with the mantra “ May Aditi cut (thy) hair; may the 
waters moisten (thee) for glory." 

Sources : The first two padas of the verse : AV. VI. 68. 2 (immediately 
following the one (AV. VI. 68. I***) quoted under the preceding sutra) are :— 
(a) " Aditify smasru vapatu (b) Apa undantu varcasd\." This part is 
identical with our mantra except for the word ima^u instead of our 
kesdn but this does not make it a different mantra for the following 
reason : (Dur text while describing the Goddna ceremony later prescribes in 
AG. I. 18. 3. the employment of the same mantras that are employed here 
for the Caula ceremony with the modification that the word ‘ Sma ^' is 
to be substituted for the word ' kesa ’! So the AV. Mantra above (AV. VI. 
68. 2) is exactly the mantra prescribed in our texts for the 'godSna’ cere¬ 
mony as the Oha (modified form) of the mantra cited under this sutra. 
The AV. verse, then, is definitely the source of our mantra. 

It is interesting to find out in what sacrificial context, such mantras 
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(treating of haiT-dressitig) were possibly employed in other Sa^itas ! TS. 
1. 2. 1. 1. reads ‘Apa undantu (jlvase dJrghayutvSya) varcase’. Tha part 
outside the brackets is identical with our (b). Tke two formulas immediate¬ 
ly following TS. 1. 2. 1. 1. are identical with those that follow in our text ! 
Evidently then these TS. formulas stand in a close relation to the formulas 
cited in this Kandika. The TS. context is the shaving of the whiskers of 
the sacrificer, which is part of his bath etc. as a preparation for his initiation 
into the Soma-sacrifice. 

AG. I. 17. 8 and 9. Dak^ine kesapak^e trwi trim kusapihjuldny abhy- 
almdgrdt}\ nidadhdti (a) ‘ 0$adhe trdyasvainam’ Hi US)] (b) ' Svadhite 
mainam hwis'ih' iti ni^ptdya lauhena ksureria ||9|1 

Trans : (8). Into the right part of the hair, he inserts three {and again) 
three Kusa bunches with the ends pointing towards (the boy) himself (i.e., 
three each time before cutting the hair) with the formula ' O Herb! protect 
him ’ (9) " With the mantra ' O Axe ! do not injure him.” he presses a copper 
razor (on the ku^ bunches). 

Sources : As pointed out under the preceding Sutra, TS. 1. 2. 1. 1. has 
both the formulas (a) and (b) in an identical form. VS. 4. 1. also has 
them in exactly the same context as in the TS. (which has been described 
already). But these two formulas occur also in these two Sarhhitas elsewhere 
and in other Sarhhitas and Brahmanas, so frequently that the contexts in which 
they are employed may be classified as follows : (1) Shaving of the whiskers 
of the Soma-saaificer, as in TS. 1. 2. 1. 1 (mentioned already). (2) The 
cutting of the ‘ Yiipa ’ by the adhvaryu with the aid of a carpenter. The 
address ‘ 0?adhe ’ in this case is appropriate because darbha grass is placed 
on the Yupa (just as Ku'ia grass is inserted into the hair) before cutting it; 
compare TS. 1.3.5.1 and VS. 5.42 (pointed out by Stenzler on p. 43). 
(3) Cutting of the Omentum in an animal sacrifice, ‘0$adhe’ in this case 
being addressed to a grass-blade placed on the navel of the victim ; Compare 
TS. 1.3.9.2 ; and VS. 6.15 mentioned by Stenzler p. 431. 

The two formulas are also met with in the &B. and the Srauta Sutras 
of KatySyana. Apastamba and MBnava, in one or the other of these three con¬ 
texts, the first one (the shaving of the whiskers of the Soma-sacrificer) being 
almost an exact Srauta counterpart of our Gfhya ceremony ! 

AG. 1.17.10 : Pracchinatti : (o) ‘ Yendvapat savitd kfurena (b) Somasya 
rajno Varunasya vidvdn\ (e) tena brahmdno vapatedamasya (d) dyu^man 
jarada^tir yathdsat ’ iti. 

Trans : He then cuts ((tha hair) and the Ku4a bunches laid thereon) 
with the mantra :— 

“That r^r by which Savitr, the knowing one. shaved (the hair) of 
Soma the King and of Varuija, with that, ye Brahmanas, shave now his 
(hair), so that.he may be long-lived and reach old age. 

Sources : For Clauses (a), (b) and (c). Prof. Stenzler refers to AV. 
VI. §8.3. The first three padas of this verse are identical with our (a) to 
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(c) and appear to be their sources, particularly as AV. VI. 68. 1 and 2 are 
responsible for the formulas cited in the preceding sutras AG. I. 17. 6 and 7 
as shoum above. The first three padas are also traced to TB. 2.7.17.2 which 
is interesting as revealing another sacrificial context for formulas of this type 
viz. the shaving of the king before mounting the chariot in the ‘ Coronation ’ 
ceremony. The three padas are also traced to APS. 22. 28. 6 and parallel 
Sutra-texts with slight variations, (d) The fourth pada is traced in an 
identical form to AV. VIII. 21'* occurring in a hymn directed against witch¬ 
craft. It is also found in RV. Khila X. 128. 9'' and VS 34. 52'* with 
‘ yalhasam' for our ‘ yath^ad ’. This pada is a general prayer for long life, 
easily detachable from the first three padas, to which it seems to have been 
tacked on here, by our text. 

AG. I. 17. 12 : (a) ‘Yena dhdta bjhcspater (b) agner indrasya cdyufc" 
vapat I (c) tena ta dyu^e vapami id) suslokydya svaslaye' iti dvitiyam \ 

Trans : (He cuts the hair) a second time with the mantra ' That with 
which Dhatr has shaven (the head) of Brhaspati, Agni and Indra, (to en¬ 
sure) long life, with that I shave (thy head), (to secure) for you, long life, 
fame and welfare. 

Sources : The mantra is traced to VSK. III. 9. 5. (a) Yena dhata 
brhaspater (b) indrasya cayu§e’vapat, (c) tena te vapami brahmaiia (d) jiva- 
tave jivanaya || The first two p5das are identical, save for the omission 
of the superfluous ‘ agnefi ’ at the beginning of our (b) ; the general sense of 
the verse is the same and the variations in the last two padas are such as occur 
in the different versions of the same Grhya-mantra in the different 6akh&s. 

Prof. Stenzler (p. 44) thinks that in the first line dyuse is probably 
a later addition but I think that dyuse is wanted in both the hemistichs 
for the parallelism of the acts : human and divine, Probably, Stenzler thought 
so, because the second pada is metrically faulty, being too long and would 
be improved by the omission of some superfluous word which according to him 
was dyu^e. But VSK. III. 9. S'* the source of our mantra suggests that 
it is the word ‘ agneb ’ that is superfluous in our mantra and the VSK-pada 
which omits it is metrically faultless. Nor does the sense of the verse suffer 
fay the omission of ‘ agnefa ’. 

AG. I. 17. 13 : (a) ‘ Yena bhuyaica rdtrydih ib) jyok ca pasydti suryam 
(c) tma ta dyuse vapami id) suslokydya 'iti tfliyam \ 

Trans : (That) whereby, further, during the night and for long, he may 
see the sun,—with that I shave thy (head) for thine long life, fame and wel¬ 
fare. 

Pdda (a): The literal translation above, which closely follows the order 
of the words shows that the first two pddas as they stand hardly make any 
good sense, ‘ he may see the sun at night' being the puzzle ! 

Prof. Stenzler whose work was published in 1865, remarks (p. 44) 
that he reads the pdda ia), as given above, because all the MSS and the 
Prayoga-ratna agree in giving that version although it is cm the face of it, 
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corrupt and that Paraskara II. 1. 16 gives it in a better form. Prof. Oldenberg 
also follows the above version and draws attention to Paraskara's variant 
in a footnote (p. 185). 

It is surprising tliat the reading of the Bibliotheca Indica edition, (pub¬ 
lished in 1866-69) ' Yarn bliuyas caratyayam ’ of the first pada which gives an 
excellent sense has not been noticed by Prof. Oldenberg whose translation 
appeared in 1886. The Trivandrum edition (since published) has the same 
reading. The parallel passage APMB 2. 1. has the same i>ada. MG. 1. 21. 
6=^ is also the same pada with only the variation. ‘ caratyayam ’ for ‘ cara¬ 
tyayam So the reading of Stenzler’s MSS should be corrected into ' yena 
bhuyas caratyayam ’ which could easily be corrupted into ‘ bhuyas ca r&tryam’. 
The reading of PG. II. 1. 16“ ‘yena bhuris cara divam' cannot be adopted 
as Stenzler’s reading is too remote from it to be supposed to have been 
a possible corruption of it. 

Pada (b) :—This pada is found in APMB 2. 15b, in PG. II. 1. 16a 
with ‘ paSyasi ’ for ‘ pasyati ’ and in MG. 1. 21. 6 with ‘ pasyati ’ for pasyati, 
which are unimportant variations and has not sulTered corruption like Pada 
(a). Compare—RV. IX. 4 6'’ = ‘Jyok pasyema suryam’. 

Padas (c) and (d) ;—These are the same as the last two padas of the 
mantra cited in the preceding sutra, which shows that the mantra is a per¬ 
fectly legitimate makeshift composition of the sutra period as, besides, U 
is traced to no early vedtc text. 

The translation of the first two padas (adopting the reading of the Biblio¬ 
theca Indica edition for the first pada) would be 'That whereby he may 
further live and see the sun long ’ etc. 

AG I. 17. 16. Ksuratejo nimriet : (a) “ Yat ksure/ia marcayald 
supeSasd {b) Vaptd vapasi kesan (c) sunddhi siro [d) tnasydyuh pramoftr" 
Hi. 

Trans. He wipes off the edge of the razor (with the Mantra) ‘ In 
that with a harmful (though) well-sharpened razor, (thou) a shaver, shavest 
(his) hair, clean his head but do not steal away his life. 

Sources : Profs. Stenzler and Oldenberg compare AV, VIII. 2. 17. 
(APMB., PG., HG. and MG. also have parallel verses). This AV. verse 
is the same as our verse with the following variations :_ 

In (a) AV. reads ‘ sutejasa' (which is also the reading of MG. 1. 21. 7“) 
for our 'supesasd' (found in PG. 2. 1. 19“ ; HG. 1. 9. 16“ and APMB. 2. 1 
7“). In (b) AV. has ’K^masru’ (found in APMB. and HG ) for our 
•Kesan' (found in PG. and MG.). That this latter is no variation really, 
text prescribes this same mantra in AG. I. 18. 3 with- the AV. variant 
in the God^a ceremony has been already noted. The reading 'Vaptar' 
(O Shaver !) m HG. and MG. is better (as agreeing well with ‘ vapasi’ the 

Tav ! ^o“8h it is also found 

m AV. and PG. In pada (c) our ‘Sunddhi* (also found in APMB.. PG 

MG.) IS a much better reading than the puzzling AV. reading ' Sumbhan' or 

Sumbhem . The reading ' Mukkam’ in AV. and HG. for our 'Siro' does 
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not constitute a variation as it makes the p«da parallel to our AG. I. 18. 5. 
which is a modification of this pada to suit the Godana ceremony. 

It may be noted that ‘ shaving ’ as the business of a professional barber 
is mentioned through a simile in RV. X. 142. 4**—“ Vapteva smasru vapasi 
prabhuma " \ addressed to Agni. 

AG. I. 17. 17. Ndpitoih shyat : “ Sttoptdbhir adbhir abarthahi kurvatpo ’ 
k^atjivan kusalikuru ” iti. 

Trans : He instructs the barber : ‘ Doing whatever is done with water, 
with (this mijrture of) hot and cold waters, arrange in order (‘Kusalikuru’ 
is a euphemism for ‘ vapa ’ ~ shave) the hair. 

Sources : The mantra (technically a prai§a), has parallels in PG. II. 1. 
21 = ' Ak^anvan parivapa' (pointed out by Stenzler) and in Kaui 54. 1— 
' ak^anvan vapa kesasmaSruroma parivapa, nakhani ca kuru ’ which explains 
and amplifies our ‘ kusoTxkuru 


AG I. 18. 5 : ' Sunddhi siromukham mdsyayult pramoftr' iti. 

Trans. (The mantra cited in I. 17. 16 for the ‘Caula’ ceremony re¬ 
appears in a modified form here in the Godana—ceremony) ‘Clean his head 
and face; do not steal away his life ’. 

Context. I. 18. 1 lays down that the rules for the Godana ceremony 
are the same as for the ' Caula ’ ceremony described in the Section I. 17. Now 
I. 18. 3 says that the mantras employed in both the rites are also the some 
with the modification that for the ‘ Godana ’ ceremony the word ' Smasru ’ is 
to be substituted for the word ‘ Ke^ ’ wherever it occurs in the Mantras of 
the ‘ Caula ’ rite. In this Sutra, our text actually gives an illustration of 
this rule for the modification of mantras. The mantra cited here is, for 
example the modification (technically called ‘ Oha ’) of the latter part of the 
mantra cited in I. 17. 16. in connection with an exactly parallel ritual act 
in the ‘ Caula ’ ceremony. 

The significance of the use of ' Sirah ’ as well as ‘ mukham in the man¬ 
tra is as follows : ‘Clean the face (mukham) ’ is appropriate in the cere¬ 
mony of ‘Godana‘ (shaving the beard) but the addition of ‘Sirah’ (Clean 
the head and the face) is explained by the practice prevalent among ortho¬ 
dox persons in India of shaving the head along with the beard and never 
shaving the beard only, leaving the hair on the head untouched. 

Sources : These have been pointed out under AG. I. 17. 16 where it 
has been shown that AV. VIII. 2. 17“ with its reading ‘ Mukham ’ is parallel 

to this mantra. 

AG. I. 18. 6 : " Kesasmasrulomanakhany udaksamsthani kuru” iti sam- 


presyati. _ > _ h 

Trans • (In this ceremony) he instructs (the barber) ‘Cut ( 
is a euphemism for ‘vapa’ like ‘ku4alikuru’) the hair on his head (ke6a). 

face (6ma§ru) and body (loma) finishing (them) m . 

Prof. Oldenberc states (p. 186) what according to Nanayapa, is m 
full formula. The fact is that our text implies that the formula given in 1.17.1/. 
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for the * Caula ’ ceremony is to be employed in the Godana ceremony also 
with the necessary modifications which only are given in this sutra, the rest 
being taken over from I. 17. 17. 

Sources : Kaus 54. 1 quoted above under I. 17. 17 is a formula parallel 
to this one. Kaui 53. 19 = ‘ Yat kfuretiety ’ udakpatrei.ia k^urena Hi 
(= the razor is held so that its blade points towards the north ] furnishes 
an explanation of ‘ Udaksarhsthani kuru' in our formula. When the razor 
blade points towards the north, the hair on the north side only of the youth’s 
head and face can be cut. As the youth must face the east, the hair are cut 
so that they end i.e. the hair cut last are those on the north or his left side. 


AG. I. 18. 7 : Aplutya vagyatali sthivahahse^am acoryasakdse vdcam visj- 
jeta 'Varam dadami' iti. 

Trmis. After bathing and remaining silent (lit. controlled in speech) for 
the rest of the day. he should release speech (i.e. break the silence) with the 
formula ' I give a vara (i.e. a free gift)’. 

Context. This marks the end of the godana ceremony. 

Sources : Not only the formula but the words (‘ vacarh visfjeta ’) of this 
sutra also, seem to be based on the passage (8.9.5.7.) of the AB. which runs 


“ Atha yad ' vorarh dadami jitya abhijityai, vijityai, samjitya' iti vdcam visrj- 
ata etad vai vaco jitaih yad dadamitySha" (when he breaks hia silence with 
the words ‘ I give a free gift for victory etc.’ that indeed is the victory of 
speech that he says ‘ I give ’). The context is the placing of a kindling-stick 
on the Ahavaniya fire in the Punarabhi§eka ceremony. In SB. 13. 4. 1. 10 
also, we have : Vare7}a vacarh visrjate " varorii dadami brahtnatie'\ = He 
releases speech with (the announcement of) a ‘Vara’ or free gift etc. With 
these words uttered at the time of the morning oblation to the fire, the sacrificer 


and his wives break the silence observed during the previous night which they 
have spent in the sacrificial hall. This SB. context is very suggestive of the 
context in our text. 


AG. I. 30. 4:—- {Devasya tva sovitu^ prasave’ svitwr bahubhydm 

pusm> hastdbhydrri) hastarh irhridmyasau ’ iti. tasya pdnind pdnith sdhgus- 
(ham gjhrfiydt \ 

Trans: with the mantra “ (At the inspiraticm of god Savitr. with the 

arms of the two ASvins. with the hands of Pusan) I grasp thy hand O so 

and so! ’• the acarya should grasp with his (own) hand, the (pupU’s) hand 
along with the thumb. 


Upanayana ceremony after the acarya has 

aZ 1“^ (which) 

ajso (are) full of water. 


part above constitutes the mantra proper and the part 

Z fac tirTT 'UP<mayana^ context is clear 

- - r T 24. 15 with the addition 

K ~ Madhupaika. as the context there is 

the acceptance by the guest with his joined hands, of the Madhuparka offered 
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to him]. A survey of the sources of this mantra reveals (as shown below) 

is the more origiml context of the mantra in 
early texts, and it is intimately related to and follows the mantra cited in I. 24. 
15 : ' Mitrasya tvd cak^usd pralikse’ [= I observe thee (i.e. the Madhuparka 
while it is being brought to him by the host) with the eye of Mitra]. I there¬ 
fore discuss these mantras together here in the following order : I shall take 
up the mantra in AG. I. 24. 14 : (a) ‘Mitrasya tva’ etc. first; then the 
Mantra in I. 24. 15 (b) “ Devasya tva ” etc. which is the same as the bracket¬ 
ed part in our present Sutra I. 20. 4 with ' pratigrhrami ’ added as the mantra 
is addressed to the ‘ Madhuparka ’ and the Mantra in our present Sutra I. 20. 
4 last : ‘Devasya tva’ etc. (i.e. the bracketed part) with ‘ hast am grhndmi" 
added, the Mantra being addressed to the boy who is being initiated. 

Sources : (a) and (b) are found in VSK. 2. 3. and 4 respedively; (a) 
is employed in VSK. 2. 3 when the Prasitra (the Brahman’s portion consist¬ 
ing of yava or fnppala) is being gazed at and (b) in VSK. 2. 4 while it is 
being eaten. Our text seems however to have derived these mantras from 
the Kaufitaki Brahmaria which is closely related to our text as belonging to 
the Bgveda. KB. 6. 14 has both the mantras in a context similar to that 
in VSK. as described above. TS. 2. 6. 8. 6 has mantras almost identical with 
our (a) and (b) [only ‘prel^’ occurs for ‘pratikse’ in (a) in a similar 
(i.e. Praytra) context]. 

This shows that these mantras employed in early Vedic texts in con¬ 
nection with the eating of the ‘ Prasitra’ were transferred to the) madhuparka 
context in the Sutra texts. IV. 21. 6 actually makes a statement to this 
effect. 6S. IV. 21. is a section dealing with the madhuparka offering (the 
Kandika I. 24 in our text is modelled on this section). SS. IV. 21. 6 says, 
’Madhuparka’ ityukto yathd prd^tram tathd pratlk^ya (i.e. when the ma¬ 
dhuparka is announced to the guest, he looks at it in the same manner (i.e. 
repeating the same mantras) as when he looks at the Prasitra]. 

The next transfer of the mantra from the madhuparka to the hasta- 
grahana context in the Initiation ceremony as in I. 20. 4 was an easy 
step for the following reasons :—(1) The words ‘hastabhyam’ and ‘bBhubhySm 
in the mantra are suggestive of ‘ hasta-grahapa ’ (hand-clasping) ; (2) God 
Savitr whose inspiration is referred to in the mantra is the predominant deity 
of the Upanayana rite and its mantras as seen from the important part play¬ 
ed by the Savitri verse (sacred to Savitr) in that ceremony. 

AG. I. 20. 5 : • Savitd te hastam agrahid asau ’ iti dvitiyam. 

Trans. With the mantra ‘ Savitr has grasped thy hand, O so and so ! ” 
(he grasps the pupil’s hand) a second time. 

Sources : AV. XIV. 1. 51b reads ‘ Savita te hastam agrahit ’ which is 
identical with our formula save for the more modem form ‘agrahit’ instrad 
of our ‘ agiabhit' above. AV. XIV. 1 is a marriage-hymn and the ‘ Parfi- 
grahaifa ’ context in the marriage-ceremony is exactly parallel to the ‘ hasta- 
grahwfa' context in the Upanayana ceremony! 
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AG. I. 20. 6 : ‘ Agniracaryastavdsav ' iti tTliym \ . , 

Trails : With the formula ‘ Agni is thine acarya O. so and so. (he 

grasps the boy’s hand) a third time. . , , j k ou 

So«rc«. SB. 11. 5. 4. 2 reads ‘ athasya hastarii erhijati ] Indrasya br^- 

macaryasil agnir dcaryastava\ aham acaryastavasau ’ iti ] [He (i.fc the 

Acarya) takes his (right) hand with (the formula) ' Indra’s disciple art 

thou. Agni is thy teacher. I am thy teacher so and so). The context is the 

same as in our text, namely. ' entry into Brahmacarya ’ (which is the descnp- 

tion of the Upanayana ceremony in the early texts). 

AG I. 20. 7 Adityam ik^ayet : (a) 'deva Savitar e^a te brahmacarx tarn 


gopaya, {b'l sa md mrta' itydcdryal.i | 

Trails. He should make him look at the sun while the acarya says : ' God 

Savilr ! this is thy Brahmacarin ; protect him ; (b) let him not die 

Sources : The formulas cannot be traced to any early vedic text, (a) 
appears to be an echo of SB. 11. 5. 4. 3 ‘ Devaya Savitre paridadami' (I 
hand tliee over to god Savitr) said by the acarya with reference to the pupil. 

Clause (b) which looks a bit abrupt, becomes intelligible in the light of 
SB. 11,5.4.5 where the acarya while instructing the pupil in the various vows 
of brahmacarya says “ Ma susuptha iti ' Ma mrtlia ’ ityevainaih tadaha 
[When he says "Do not sleep (during the day) ", 'do not die’ is what he 
virtually says to him.] 


AG. I. 20. 8 : (a) ' Kasya brahmacdryasi (b) prdnasya brahmacdryasi 

(c) Kastvd kamupanayate (d) Kdya tvd paridaddmi' iff 1 

Trans : (The teacher further says) : Whose (or of ka—\.t. Prajapati)’. 
brahmacarin art thou ? Thou art the brahmacarin of Pr^a. Who initiates 
thee to whom* (or ‘Ka’ initiates thee to ‘Ka’). To whom do I give thee 
over ? [or ' I give thee over to Ka’)). 

Sources : This same quibble on the word ' Ka ’ is found in SB. 11.5.4.1 
(Upanayana context) ‘ Athainaindha, ko ndmdsili. prajdpatir vai kafy \ 
prdjdpalyamevainam tat kjivopanayate ’. [He i.e. the Acarya says ' Ka ’ (or 
what) is thy name? Now *Ka’ is Prajapati. He thus initiates him after 
making him one belonging to Prajapati]. SB. 11. 5. 4. 3 : ‘athainam bhute- 
bhyah paridadati j projdpataye tvd paridaddmi \ ’ etc. will be a parallel to our 

(d) , if ‘Ka’ is definitely understc»d (as I think it should be) in the sense 
of Prajapati. The part ‘Kaya tva’ only of (d) is also traded to VS. 20. 4 
with the same play on the word ' Ka ’ the formula being addressed to the 
Asandi (seat) by the sacrificer before sitting on it in the Sautrfimapi sacrifice. 


1. I think that the alternative translation given in brackets is the correct one 
aa the quibble on ‘ Ka ’ in the double sense of ‘ who' and ' Prajapatistarting as 
early as or very soon after the days of the RV.X. 121 had. by the time of the Sutras, 
became definitely established. 

2, I understand ‘Kam* (accusative) as referring to the person or deity to 
whom the boy is initiated or introduced and hot as referring to the boy who is so 
introduced as Oldenbcrg takes it, because that unnecessarily splits up (c) into two 
incomplete halves. 
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poTtsamukya brahamacort tu?rnm satnidham ado- 

dhyat ; (a) ‘ tu^t^m vai prajapatyam. (b) prajapatyo brahmacan bhavaiVti 
vtjnayate. 


Trans : The Brahmacarin, after wiping the ground round the fire, should 
put on fuel silently, (because) it is known (from the Smti): ‘ (What is done) 
silently! belongs to Prajapati; the Brahmacarin belongs to Prajapati.’ 

The argument here is that since the Brahmacarin belongs to Prajapati 
and ‘ Silence ' also belongs to Prajapati. therefore the Brahmacarin should ob¬ 
serve silence while putting cm the fuel. 

Oldenbergs translation (p. 189) ‘the student beoDmes belonging to Pra¬ 
japati ’ represents a different argument viz. since the Brahmacarin observes 
silence (and silence belongs to Prajapati) therefore, by virtue of his ob^rvance 
of silaice he becomes one belonging to Prajapati. This. I think, is not correct 
as the quotation is brought in to show ivky silence is observed. 

Sources : ( a) ' Iti vijnayate ’ generally introduces a quotation (or the 
gist of a quotation) from a Brahmaija text but (a) is not traced anywhere. 
SB. 7. 3. 2. 2. praises silence in the words : ‘ aniruktarh vai tad. yat tusnim ; 
sarvarh va aniruktam ’ (what is done silently is undefined and Undefined is 
All). 

For (b), may be compared §B. 11. 5. 4. 1 already quoted under I. 20. 8 
above ‘ Prajapatyam evainam krtvopanayate. (He initiates him after making 
him one belonging to Prajapati). 


aG. I. 21. 1 : Mantrerta haike (a) ‘ agnaye samidham ahar^am, (b) 
bThate jatavedase\ (c) taya tvam agne vardhasva (d) samidhd brahmand 
vayorh ; svdheti \ 

Trane : Some (however) do so (i.e. put fuel on the fire, the reference 
being to I. 20. 11 the immediately preceding sutra) with the mantra ‘ To Agni 
have I brought fuel, to the mighty .^tavedas. Through that fuel do thou 
increase O Agni! and through (this) prayer (Brahman), (may) we (in¬ 
crease). 

Sources : (a) and (b) : AV. 19. 64. I®** are the same as our first two 

padas except for ‘ agne ’ instead of our ‘ agnaye ’ in the first pada. All the 
sutra-texts that have parallel passages (PG. 114. 3 ; HG. 1. 7. 2 ; APMB. 
1. 6. 32) read as in our text ‘ agnaye ’ which seems to be a deliberate modi¬ 
fication of the AV. ' agne' in order that the word might agree with ‘ Jata- 
vedase ’ and Agni may not be distinguished from ‘Jatavedas’. Kau^. 57. 26 
employs the AV. verse exactly as in our text. 

FSdas (c) and (d) : There is a general resemblance to the words and 
sense of these two padas in AV. 19. 64. 2 ‘ Idhmena tva jatavedah samidha 
vardnayamasi | tatha tvam asman vardhaya prajaya ca dhanena ca’ || (With 
wood, O Jfitavedas, with fuel, do we increase thee; so do thou increase us, 
with progeny and riches). The PSdas can also be compared to VS. II. 14* 

1. Oloenbero's rendering of 'tu§nlm’ (an adverb), as ‘silence' (a noun) is in¬ 
explicable to me! 
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'* Faa te 'ague samit, tayd t/ffTtiAost/a—vardhisimahi ca vayam” etc. (where 
also the consecration of a samidh is the context). This is fuel for you, O 
Agni; increase thou with it and may we also increase . 

AG. I. 21. 2 and 3 : Samidham adhdydgnim upasprsya mukhani nimdT^fi 
•tristejasa ma sonumajna'H\\2\\ ' tejasa hyevdtmmxam sammiktUi vijnayale 

l|3|| 

Trans : (2) After putting the fuel (on the fire) and touching the fire 

(reverently), he wipes off his face three times (with the hand warmed up at 
the fire while it was touched) with the formula : I anoint myself with lustre. 
(3) (for), it is known (from the 5ruti). ‘ With lustre indeed, does he anoint 
himself.’ 

Sources : The nearest approach in words and sense to our mantra is 
SB. 11. 5. 4. 5 Samidham ddhehiti saminlsvdtmdttoyh tejasa brahma- 
varcasenetyevainaih tadaha 1 (When the teacher (while instructing the pupil 
in the vows of brahmacarya) says ‘ put on fuel '.he (in effect) says ‘ enkindle 
thyself with splendour, with holy lustre'.) 

AG. I. 21. 4 : (a) mayi medham mayi prajam mayyagnis tejo dhadhatu ) 

mayi medium mayi prajam mayindra indriyarh 
dadhatu | 

mayi medham mayi prajam mayi suryo bhrdjo da- 
dhdtu I 

(b) yatte agne tejas tenahaih tejasvi bhuyasam | 
yatte agne varcas tenahaih mrcasvi bhuyasam | 
yatte agne haras tenahaih horasvJ bhuyasam ] 

ityupasthaya : : :. || 4 || 

Trans : Having waited upon (i.e. done homage to) the fire with the 
mantra : (a) ‘On me, intelligence, on me progeny, on me. may Agni confer 
lustre. On me,—(etc. as above),—on me may Indra confer power of the 
senses. On ma etc. (as above), may Surya confer brilliance, (b) What thy 
lustre is, 0 Agni, may I, through that, be lustrous. What thy radiance is, 
0 Agni, may I through that, be radiant. What thy power is, O Agni, may I 
through that, be powerful. 

Sources : (a) is found in TS. 3.3.1.2 in an identical form, the context 
being the supplementary cups to Agni. Indra and Surya (the three deities in¬ 
voked in the three sentences of (a)j in the Agrayana sacrifice. The three 
clauses of (a) are also found in TA. 4. 42. 2 in a different context. 

(b) The three clauses of (b) are found without variation in TS. 3. 5. 
3. 2 where they accompany the offering of the Manthin cup in the ‘ Vi§nva- 
tikrama’—a supplement to the Soma sacrifice. Parts of (b) are also found 
(though with considerable variations) in AV. II. 19. 2 and 5 (in a hymn to 
Agni directed against enemies) in the form (II. 19. 2=) ‘ Agne yatte haras 
‘^P'^ti-hara yo’sman dve§ti etc. | (5) ‘Agne yat te tejas’ etc. as 

above (Whatever your (dnving) power, O Agni, with that drive him who 
hates us’ etc.) 
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AG. I. 21. 5 : Tasya vasasd panibhyath ca pdtfi sarngthya " savitrlm 
anvdha paccho' rdharcasalji sarvam." 

Trans : The Acarya grasping the (student’s) hands with the (student’s) 
garment and his own hands, recites the savitri, r«da by pada, hemistich by 
hemistich (and finally) the whole verse. 

Sources : The part within inverted commas is not a mantra but is so 
closely allied to SB. 11. 5. 4. 6 that it is quite clear that the sections in our 
text dealing with the Upanayana are modelled on these corresponding sections 
in SB. Our text like other GrhyasutTas in fact is a compilation rather than a 
composition, which draws not only its mantras from the RV. and other earlier 
texts but also a number of Us rules from earlier sources. SB. 11. 5. 4. 6 reads 

‘ Athasmai savitrim anvaha |[6|1_ tdm vai paccho’ nvaha j trayo vai Prapa 

.... I athdrdhorcaso, dvau vS imau pr^au... | atha krtsnam | ’ where the 
same rule regarding the three modes of recitation of the savitri verse is found 
interwoven with fanciful explanation in the familiar Biahmajja style. 

AG. I. 21. 7 : HTdayadese’syordhvdhgulim pdtfim upadadhdii: (a) 

"Mama vrate hrdayani te dadhami, (b) mama cittam anu cittam te | 
(c) Mama vdcam ekavrato ju^asva (d) bxhaspaliiivd niyunaktu mahyam ” 
iti. 

Trans : The Acarya places his hand with the fingers upwards on the 
region of his (i.e. the student’s) heart with the mantra : (a) ‘ Into my vow 
(or service) I hold thy heart; (b) after fny mind, let thy mind be ; (c) my 
words thou shall welcome single-minded (lit. single-vowed), (d) May Bfhas- 
pati ordain thee for me. 

Context ; This follows the teaching of the Savitri verse. 

Sources : The mantra’ is traced to a Khila-hymn of the RV. mentioned 
in the Brhad-devatS and given by Scheftelowitz^ but not found in the edi¬ 
tions of Aufrecht or Muller. 

BrhD. VIII. IIT*’'" read 

(b) paraih yattu 'mama vtate’\ (c) tadaSrvSdabahularh (d) Stauti 
vUvan divaukasah (I 

Prof. Macdonell’s note to his translation of the verse (H. O. S. vol. 6 
p. 281) is as follows : ‘this (i.e. the Khila-sukta beginning with the words 
‘ Mama vrate ’) is the first of the two Khilas which, in the Kashmir collec¬ 
tion, come between RV. X. 84 and 85. It consists of thirty-two stanzas 
chiefly in the Anustubh metre ’. The Anukramapi accompanying the hymn 
quoted in the same note describes it as made up of marriage-formulas. This 
context of our mantra in the RV. Khila as well as its occurrence in SMB, 1. 2. 
15 among marriage-formulas are further evidence of a parallelism between 
marriage and Upanayana ceremonies in the intimate relationship newly esta¬ 
blished between husband and wife in the one case and between preceptor and 
pupU in the other. In Scheftclowitz, the first verse of the Khila hynm 
agrees almost entirely with our Mantra, the only variation being ‘ Ekavrata 


1. Die Apokrypben des Rg-Veda (Breslau. 1906) p. 100. 
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for our • Ekavrato' in Pada c—a variation explained by the marriage context 
in the former place—‘Ekavrata’ being addressed to a bride, our ‘Ekavrato’ 
to the pupil. 

AG. I. 22. 2 : (a) Brahmacaryasi, (b) apo’sana ; (c) Karma kum ; (d) 
diva ma svapsih : (e) acaryadhino vedamadhT?veti ’ ] 

Tjons : With the words : (a) ‘Thou art a BrahmaCarin ; (b) sip (lit. 
eat) water; (c) do the service; (d) do not sleep by day ; (e) dependent on 
the teacher, study the Veda. 

Context : These are the vows inculcated on the pupil as part of his 
Brahmacarya by the teacher after having tied a girdle round him and given 
him a staff (I. 22. 1). 

Sources : SB. 11. 5. 4 (a section dealing with Initiation) has exactly 
these rules! SB. 11. 5. 4. 5 reads BrahmocaTya^tyaka {parallel to our 
(a)]. A fanciful explanation of why this is said, then follows in the Brah- 
mana manner and then comes ' apo's&ia’ (identical with our (b) ) ‘ Karttui 
kuTu' [identical with our (c)l and ‘ Ma su§uptha’ iti {do not sleep (during 
the day)—which is similar, if not identical with our (d)). The rule in our 
clause (e) is found in different words in SB. 11. 3. 3. 6 = “ Atha yad acarya- 
vacasarh karoti ] yad adaryaya karma karoti.” 

AG. I. 22. 4-8 : Sdyam pratar bhik^eta \ 4 [ Sdyam prdtal.i samidham 
adadhyat \ 5 \ Apratyakbyayinam ogre bhik^eta \ 6 [ Apralyakhyayinxm va 
171“ Bhavan bhik^am datatv " iti \ 8 { 

Trans : 4. In the evening and in the morning let him beg (food) 5. In 
the evening and in the morning, let him put fuel-sticks (on the fire). 6. First, 
he should beg of a man who will not turn him away. 7. Or of a woman who 
will not turn him away. 8. (Let him beg with the words), “ Your honour may 
(please) give food.” 

Sources : For these rules regarding ' bhiksB-caraija' or the daily beg¬ 
ging of food by the student more as a spiritual discipline in ‘ plain living and 
high thinking’ than as a material necessity may be compared SB. 11. 3. 3. 

4 to 7 :~~Sa yadagnaye samidkom dharaii |.14] Atha yad dtmdnam 

daridnkrtyeva ahfir bhiitvd bhikfate .| 5 |. yasyd eva bhuyi?(hdnt 

ildgheta torn bhisk^eta . sa yadyanydm bhik^tavydrh na vindedapi 

svdrn eva dcdryajdydm . | 7 | 

The purport of the passage is : Let him beg unashamed imagining him¬ 
self to be poverty-stricken as it were. He should beg food of a woman whom 
he holds in the highest esteem. If he finds none such, let him beg of the wife 
of his Acarya and even of his own mother. 

The passage reads like an extract from a Gfhya text! 








A NOTE ON TWO HOARDS OF PUNCH-MARKED COINS 

FOUND AT TAXILA 

By 

D. D. KOSAMBI, Poona 

Memoir no. 59 of the Memoirs of The Archseological Survey of India, 
by Mr. E. H. C. Walsh, c.s.i.. m.a. (Retd, i.c.s.j. (1939. pp. iv -f 164, with 
XLVIII Platesjdeals with punch-marked coins found at Taxila. I approached 
this work with a view to seeing what systems of coinage-weights existed in 
ancient India, and of determining them by statistical analysis in c ase no 
such determination had been given in the memoir cited. In fact, I had made 
a certain amount of progress in the statistical work when it became evident 
that the report written by Mr. Walsh contained an astounding number of 
oversights and mis-statements which might completely invalidate the work 
I had undertaken. I publish this criticism (by no means comprehensive) 
of the Archseological Survey Memoir No. 59 because others might take all 
its statements—backed as they are by official sanction and by Mr. Walsh’s 
reputation as a numismatist—as consistent and authoritative. 

The froritispiece reads "An Examination of a Hoard of 1171 Silver 
Punch-marked Coins of the Older Class, Long-Bar Coins and Minute Coins 
found in the Bhir-Mound at Taxila in 1924 and a Hoard of 167 Debased 
Silver Punch-marked Coins of the Later Class found in the Bhir-Mound at 
Taxila in 1912.” The description is repeated on p. i of the preface, but on 
p. ii, the second and smaller hoard becomes 176. On the first page of the 
text proper, the first hoard is reduced to 1167, and the second continues as 
176. Turning to the tables themselves, we find Appendix XI headed on every 
page [pp. 100-153] as “List of 1,167 Coins...”. But on p. 153, the final 
number actually tabulated is, after all, 1171. This is the same number that 
appears in the plates. App. XII, the list of the later coins, has a sub-heading 
“ The Hoard of 176 Silver Punch-Marked Coins... ”, but the actual number 
tabulated as well as represented in the plates is 167. 

This sovereign contempt for mere arithmetic characterises the entire 
work. We read on p. 15 : " Class C, ‘ Bull-Hill Area contains 101 coins... ”, 
but the table on p. 46 gives a total of 102 in that class. On p. 32, we again 
find 167 coins in the later hoard, of which, omitting five of a separate coinage, 
weights of 162 are given for various ranges. But the coins so given add up 
to 163 : and on my own tabulation from App. XII, the 52-53 grain range con¬ 
tains one coin less, 53-54 two coins less, 54-55 two coins more than given by 
the memoir. 

Either the proof-reading has been faulty, or there is an unexplained 
notation. P. 141, the weight of coin 935 is entered in Clarendon type; 
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weights of 936, 944-5, 948. 956 are entered in italics. Serial number 1098 
[p. 146) is itself entered in italics: weights of 1110, 1114 [p. 147) have 
just one of the three figures for the weights in Clarendon. Coin 1167, which 
seems a Double Observe coin from the plates and is labelled as such in Table 
A [p. 39) is boldly labelled Double Reverse in App. XI, [p. 153). Now 
for my purpose, the typography of the description of the coins is quite in¬ 
significant, if only the weights have been accurately found and entered. But 
I have grave doubts even about this. Coin 839 weighs 52.2 gr. in Table A 
[p. 37). But it has lost a grain to become 51.2 gr. in App. XI. |p. 127). The 
weights of most of the coins have been given to 1/10 gr. only ; which is not 
at all objectionable, were it not for the fact that the weights of some have 
been given to 1/100 gr. Of the 33 Long-bar coins [p. 100), just one, i.e. no. 12, 
has a weight in the hundredths; it would seem unlikely that all the remaining 
32 came (xit exactly to 1/10 gr. Of the 1059 coins tabulated on pp. 102-153 
only 268 have weights given to 1/100 gr. Of these again, as many as 229 
have the last figure 6 : 52 have weights that end in 3 : three have weights 
ending in 9; one each has a weight ending in 1, 5, 8. 2. No coin that has 
the hundredth grain given in the column of weights has the figure 4 or 7 
there. I obtain these on a quick count, and a coin or two might have been 
miscounted, but the classification is substantially <x)rrcct. and the overwhelm¬ 
ing preponderance of the figure 6 in the last place inexplicable. One would 
like to know the system of weights used, the approximate errors of the experi¬ 
ment, and the methods used for checking. At least, this is the procedure 
demanded from the average science student in the laboratory, and there 
seems to be no reason why the Archaeological Survey should not adopt that 
standard. 

There are some other discrepancies in the tables that add to the reason¬ 
able doubt that—I hope—has been cast upon the reliability of the memoir. 
I fail to see that Appendix VII, Table G [p. 90) is a table at all in any 
sense of the word; perhaps, a similar remark might be made, with less force, 
of Appendix VIII, Table H [p. 91). App. X, Table J. coin 302 has not 
been mentioned at all ,(p. 99,). But it is shown on Plates X. XI, and Table 
J is supposed to contain only reference to Plates. In Table C [p. 47), we 
find two classes E. F, with the extraordinary statement, " There is no Class 
E. or F. The coins at first entered under those classes, were found to be¬ 
long to other classes, under which they have been entered.” To one 
who does not claim to be a numismatist, it would have seemed obvious, that 
these classes, having no existence, should have been omitted altogether, and 
the later classes re-lettered accordingly. Coin 320 |p. 108) is described as 
having a blank reverse, with 1 indistinct mark, which seems a contradiction 
in terms. Com 1149 ,(p. 150.) shows an extra, unmatched entry in the column 
h^ded “Number of Marks”. The descriptions of reverse marks on coin 
831 Ip. 126] and 675 (p. 120) seem highly questionable to me. I should 
however, again like to remind the reader that I am not a numismatist, and 
that this is just a cursory examination. 
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Apart from the fact that one does not expect such discrepancies in a 
work so sumptuously printed, priced at Rs. 24-10 [or 38 sj, it is curious: 
that the amount of time spent on the work should not have sufficed for a 
thorough checking. The preface, dated 10th February 1938 says ,(p. i) that 
the work was begun in 1928. 


I have a few remarks to offer about the theoretical conclusions of the 
paper. We find ,(p. 32.) about the later coins : 


"The coins are an alloy of silver and copper. The metallic composition of 
two of the coins, taken as «tample have been determined by the Archreological 
Chemist in India, who ‘ is of the opinion that they are composed of an alloy 
of silver and copper and contain 40.3 and 75.3 per cent of silver and copper 
respectively. It is obvious that their composition is very irregular It may 
be due to this fact that the weights of some of these coins vary so much from 
the usual weight of the Punch-Marked coins ”. It is difficult to understand 
how the extreme variability of 162 coins was determined by assaying just 
two of them : in addition, the quotation about percentages of silver and 
copper is very difficult to interpret, showing that whatever the composition 
of the coins, the English composition of the source of the quotation has been 
even more irregular. 


On p. 16, Mr. Walsh comes to the conclusion that inasmuch as the 
heaviest seeds of the Abrus precatorius {rati or gunjd] average 1.86 grains 
the kdr^dpana .[he calls it karshapana p. 15) of 32 raktikSs would have been 
much heavier than the coins actually found. This statement has an air of 
verisimilitude, as the weights of coins 113-1171 average about 52.4 grains on 
my calculation. But the average of the gunjd seeds of 1.86 grains comes from 
Cunningham’s experimental determination, checked by the current Indian 
goldsmiths’ gunjSs, as well as by picldng out the largest seeds of the samite 
obtained by our author .[p. 16). But we find on the same page that the 
author obtained an average weight of 1.68 gr. for the rati " after excluding 
all small seeds On the basis of his own experiments, he would have ob¬ 
tained the weight of the coin of 32 rail's as 53.76 grains, and had the small 
seeds not been excluded, it is a safe guess that 32 times that average rati 
would have tallied very closely with the average weight of the Taxila coins, 
allowing for loss of weight by circulation ; in fact, even now, the two are 
quite close. Nevertheless, we find at the end of the third paragraph on p. 16. 
" It is, therefore, clear, that at the present time only the largest seeds are 
used as weights, and Cunningham's ‘ full weight ’ is correct, and, on present 
practice the theoretical and actual weights of these coins cannot be recon¬ 
ciled ”. The statement is quite true, but hardly to the point. It is well- 
known (cf. Report of the Weights and Measures Committee 1913-14, Simla, 
1914] that at present, the weight most commonly used for the told is the 
current British-Indian rupee of 180 grains. But inasmuch as the told is to 
be 96 gunjd in weight, the largest seeds would have to be used by a gold¬ 
smith or jeweller to give anything like a 180 [or 183.75) grain told. 
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I take it that the weight of the Abrus precatorius seeds, as well as the 
weight of any group of coins struck at any one place under the same system, 
would tend to vary according to the normal .(Gaussian] law, about a given 
mean value. The average is the only quantity we ever find in general re¬ 
ports, but what is of the utmost importance is the variance, though no numis¬ 
matist seems to have heard of the term. It was my intention to test the 
variance of the Abrus precatarius seeds by experiment, calculate the variances 
for the groups of coins given in this and other memoirs and to see whether 
any evidence exists for non-homogeneity. This can be done by modem 
methods developed by statisticians, particularly R. A. Fisher, in connection 
with the theory of small samples. The t test and the 2 test would be immed¬ 
iately applicable; and I hope to publish, in another paper, my results on the 
system of weights used in our ancient coinage. Inasmuch as the work would 
be highly technical I publish as a separate note this criticism of one of my 
main sources. The errors pointed out here need not affect the statistical 
work provided the weights as entered are substantially correct. But the 
classification is sure to cause difficulties, if 1 have to rely on the authority of 

such numismatists for the actual classes, without any coniidence in their 
data. 



NOTES OF THE MONTH 


The Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute, Poona, celebrated its 23rd Founda¬ 
tion day on 6th July 1940. On this occasion Dewan Bahadur K. M. Jhaveki m.a., ll.b. 
ex-Judge, High Court of Judicature, Bombay, presided and addressed the gathering 
consisting of distinguished scholars from Poona, on “ The Ethic Discourses of Bhlfma." 
The chief item in the programme of this function ^vas the announcement by the 
Institute of its publication of the Udyogapatvan of the Critical Edition of the Maha- 
bharata and its presentation to Shrimant Balasaheb Pant Pratinidhi, B.A., the Raja 
of Aundh and the patron of the Malabharata project, work on which is being carried 
on by the B. 0. R. Institute since 1919. Before the volume of the Udyogaparvan was 
presented to the Rajasaheb. Dr. V. S. Sukthankar. M.A., Ph.D. the General Editor 
of the Mahabharata Edition acquainted the audience with the progress of the Edition 
in a brief but lucid statement which dealt with such points as (1) the special features 
of the Edition, (2) the history of the project, (3) the methods followed in the pre¬ 
paration of the several volumes, (4) appreciation of the work by competent scholars 
and learned bodies of status and standing like the British Academy. London and 
others and (5) the stimulus given by the Edition to the study of Epic linguistics by 
scholars like by Dr. Jose Canedo, a Spanish professor and by some students at the 
Dacca University and by professors and students of the Linguistics Department of 
the Deccan College Research Institute, Poona. Towards the conclu^on of his state¬ 
ment Dr. Sltkthankar briefly outlined the financial side of the whole project with 
special reference to the present difficulties but expressed the hope that when the 
war clouds have passed away better days will dawn for this monumental work of 
international cultural value. The appeal made by Dr. Sukthankar for more finan¬ 
cial help to complete this gigantic project had a good augury in view of the announce¬ 
ment made on this occasion by Dr. R. N. Danoekar, M.A., Ph.D. the secretary of 
the Institute to the effect that the Trustees of Sir Dorabji Tata Qiarities have sanc¬ 
tioned a grant of Rs. 5,000 for the Mahabharata and that the chief Saheb of Ichal- 
karanji and the Rajasaheb of Phaltan have been pleased to continue their patronage 
to the work. We feel confident that the Indian public, the Government of India, the 
Provincial Governments and the Rulers of Indian States will readily come forward 
to render liberal help to this important undertaking and thus save it from a financial 
crisis consequent upon the present international situation. 



ANCIENT INDIAN HISTORY AND RESEARCH WORK'S* 

By 

P. C. DIVANJI, Bombay. 


VIII. Imtnediate Objective Requiting Concenltalion. 


14. A word of caution is also necessary against pitching our aim too high 
at once. Our starting-point at present is the commencement of the 7th cen¬ 
tury B.C., when a few years before the births of Buddha and Malravira the 
adventurer ^isurraga coming from Kaa founded a small kingdom at Girivraja 
in Magadha, which in the times of his successors Bimbisara and Ajataiatru 
grew into an empire. The materials for a progress upwards from that stage, 
which are easily available and afford ample scope for the application of the 
above comparative method, are those relating to the Age of the Mahabhmata 
War and some years before it. Our immediate objective must, therefore, be 
to trace the history of Magadha as far back as we can. We can do that 
easily because the Mahdbharata has recorded that 13 to 15 years prior to the 
Kum-P&odu war Yudhi§tira had commenced to perform a Rajasuya sacrifice, 
that he desired that all the known contemporary ruling sovereigns should come 
to his capital Indraprastha and take part in it, that whereas all the others 
could be persuaded to do that, Jarasandha of Girivraja, who had commenced 
to perform a Rudra Yajna, in which he intended to sacrifice 100 crowned 
human heads and had towards that end already kept in confinement 86 sove¬ 
reigns, could not be persuaded by the Paijdavas to give up that intention, tliat 
Yudhisthira, therefore sent a message to Sri Krwa at D\varaka in Saura?tra, 
where he had setUed down with other Yadava families to come to his succour, 
that the latter thereupon went to Indraprastha, held a consultation with those 
whose counsel be valued and went to Girivraja with Bhima and Arjuna in the 
garb of a mendicant to beg for a duel with JaiSsandha, that a duel took place 
n^r that city between Bhima and that sovereign and the latter was ultimately 
killed, that thereafter his son Sabadeva surrendered himself to and 

a^eed to take part in that sacrifice and that thereupon K^ija took him under 
his protection and installed him on his father’s throne. 2 » The Jaina account 
agrees with this m the main particulars.** The Mahabharata further records 


• Continued from p. 143 of Vol. III. 

21. Mahabharata, II. 17 to 24 

'vay in which 1 ^ 53 ^ hL M e>ve a different version of the 

with the latter's own Catea. The ! and K^oa himself had killed Jarasandha 
tiers own Cakra. The two sources, however, agree so far that Jarasandha 
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that this Sahadeva had joined the PSijdavas in fighting against the Kurus on 
the field of Kuruk§etra. Our first step towards the desired goal should, there¬ 
fore, be to fill up the gaps between the two teminii, one the age in which Giri- 
vraja was the capital of JaiSsandha and Sahadeva and the other in which 
SiSunaga settled and founded a small kingdom there. The works of Par- 
GiTER and Pradhan above referred to would be very helpful in doing so, 
though for filling up the details of the events between those dates patient work 
has to be undertaken. 

IX. Necessity of Active Co-operation between the Oriental Scholars and the 

Archxologists. 

15. This can be done satisfactorily if the workers in the literary and 
archaeological fields put their heads together and draw out a scheme of mutual 
co-operation towards the end in view.®’ There are enough materials in the 
orthodox Itihasas and Puraijas and even in the Bi^manas and in the Jain 
and Buddhist story—literature from which the necessary facts for bridging the 
gulf between the two outposts can be gathered and they can therefore be chro¬ 
nologically arranged. R. B. Dikshit, the present Director-General of Archa- 
ology in India had, while lecturing at the annual meeting of the Bhandarkar 
Oriental Research Institute, Poona, in August 1939, already suggested a more 
extensive and intensive study of the Paurarjic literature. In order that the 
results of this kind of study on the part of individual scholars may not be the 
subject of controversy but may become coordinated with a view to yield re¬ 
sults acceptable to the majority of scholars and the educational authorities 
here and abroad, I venture to suggest that the Oriental Corrference should 
appoint a Committee of both research scholars and archaeologists, select scho¬ 
lars for such study, allot them definite works for study and after they have 


was a contemporary and an inveterate foe of Krsna, that the enmity between them 
was due to Krsija having killed Kariisa, son-in-law of Jaiasandha, that the latter had 
attacked Mathura 17 times without success but that when he attacked it for the 18th 
time with the help of ISlayavana and his non-Aryan followers Krsoa and the other 
Yadavas consisting of 18 families had migrated to Saurastra and settled there, that 
on the expiry of some years after they had done so, the enmity was again revived, that 
Jarasandha was killed and his son Sahadeva was placed by Krsoa on the throne of 
Magadha but his powers were considerably curtailed iTTifaslhisalakapurusacarita, by 
Hemacandra, VIII, 8, Bhavnagar edition, p. 126, Harivarhsa Puratia by JinaseiB- 
carya, Calcutta edition, p. 537). 

23. r happened to read in the " Times of India" of October 9th, that the Alla¬ 
habad Sesaon of the Indian Historical Congress had already taken a step in that 
direction and that its session at Calcutta was likely to conader a scheme submitted 
by Dr. S. K. Ayancar of Madras and to appoint an editorial board for the re^n- 
struction and publication of a History of India on scientific lines. That is giati^ng 
news indeed. But I am of opinion that the work of the historians as such will begin 
after useful results have been arrived at by the co-operation of the archsologists an 
the research sdiolars. The above attempt must therefore be held to be premature 
The said Congress can get an authoritative history written from the existing matenais 
only but that would not mean any progress. 
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collected valuable historical facts, discuss them and fix upon those which in 
their view should find a place in the history of our country. These works 
would also supply definite information for the selection of ancient sites suit¬ 
able for excavation by the archeologists. If excavations are made at depths 
more than at least 25 feet below the surface of the adjoining grounds. I feel 
sure that sufficient evidence tending to confirm most of the facts gathered from 
the literary records would be forthcoming. The formation of field clubs 
suggested by R. B. Dikshit is no doubt necessary as the Government of India 
cannot be expected to allot from year to year such large grants as would be 
required to carry out the necessary programme. But I fear that the efforts 
to be made by such clubs would not be productive of satisfactory results unless 
they are backed up by the Archaeological Departments of the Government of 
India and the Indian States in whose territories the sites may have been situ¬ 
ated and unless they are made under the guidance of the Director-General of 
Archaeological Survey of the Government of India. 


X. Suggcsrtous for their Lines of Action. 


16. It is not necessary however for either the scholars or the archaeologists 
to waiit till concerted action has been decided upon and planned by an autho¬ 
ritative body. The Puraijas. distinctly so nauned. have as yet been explored 
by scholars like Pargiter only with a view to make out the dynasties of 
kings. No attempt has yet been made to ascertain tire principal events in the 
reigns of any particular line of kings of a particular dynasty and to arrange 
them chronologically. Nor has any been made systematically to study the 
different stages in the cultural history of India. This inactivity is due not to 
the total absence of any evidence of historical value concerning such events 
and stages but to the dreaded difficulty of separating the secular from the 
religious elements in the sources of our Information. The Mahabharala is 
again a mine of information as to the political, economic, social and religious 
conditions of India in the age in which the princiF>al characters of the epic 
lived and in a few years before and after it. Those who like Allen, Haig 
and Dodwell see in it nothing of value for a political history must be held 
to be ignorant of its contents or not to possess that open mind which is requir¬ 
ed for the evaluation of a past record. There is also evidence in that work of 
the conditions of things in the age in which the work was expanded and 
transformed into a fifth Veda, a treatise on Dharma for the benefit of the 
masses who had no access to the old Vedic literature. It may be that bet- 
tv^ that event and the recitation of the work by SauU before Sunaka and 
o^ers some accretions may have been made therein. We might also concede 
? even after ^e work received its present form i.e. its division into 18 

^ ^ which could not have been later 

than the 4th century a.d.- some interpolations had been made therein. StiU 


Literature by Winternitz 

4o2-o7, 


Vol. I, (Cal. Edition), pp. 321, 
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I believe that with some patient effort it is possible to gather sufficient materials 
for the purpose of history of the Age of Knna- For doing that we need not 
and cannot afford to wait till the Bhandarkar Research Institute has criti¬ 
cally edited all its Parvas as suggested by Dr. Winternitz. Moreover we 
can check the information so collected by references to other works speaking of 
the personages and events of the same period such as the Brahmaijas, Sutras, 
&c. The Jain Puraijas too might prove to be of considerable assistance in this 
attempt because many of their TTrthahkaras, Cakravartins, Ardhacakravartins, 
Pratyardhacakravartins and Baladevas were men whom the orthodox sects 
also held in reverence and who were contemporaneous with the principal 
characters in the Mahabhorata. It would therefore be a right application of 
energy for the research scholars to study those Puraijas from a historian’s 
point of view and gather materials for comparison with those found in the 
orthodox Paur^ic works in which I include the Mahabhmata. Such spade¬ 
work done by individual scholars would much facilitate the work of the 
authoritative committee above suggested. The archaeologist too need not wait 
till such a committee is set up. From the investigations made by the previous 
generations of scholars and archaeologists they can very easily select several 
sites for making similar spade-work by digging trial-pits at the necessary 
depths. Such for instance are those of Rajagjka,^ where an old fort-wall has 
already been partly opened out. Jarasandha's akhdda, where a duel between 
him and Bhima is believed to have taken place, Taxila^*^ which was a flourish¬ 
ing city at the time of Alexander’s invasion and which had a big university 
where even men like Pacini and Caj^kya are believed to have been educated, 
Mathura of the Yddava period, which must be very near the northern bank 
of Yamuna on the road from modem Mathura to Gokul, Old Gokul on the 
opposite bank of the said river, old Vpidavan which must be very near the 
old ghats and temples to the south or to the west where there are several 
mounds and growths of wild plants, Sauryapur, which according to the Jain 
traditions was within a short distance of Mathura and was the capital of 
Samudravijaya, uncle of Ki?i>a and father of Aristanemi, the 22nd Tirthan- 
kara and a feudatory of Jarasandha, Prdgjyoti^a, most probably in Assam” 
where Bhauma or Narakasura, whom Kpsoa is believed to have killed some 
years before the Mahabharata war and after whom Bhagadatta, a powerful 
warrior who had fought in that war on the side of the Kurus, had been ruling, 
SonitapuT in the Gadhwal district, where Baijasura, father of U§a, whom 
Aniruddha had secretly married and whose superfluous hands (i.o. I believe, 
powers in excess of those of a feudatory) where curtailed by Ki^a aftei 

25. It is gratifying to note that the site of Matiiyar Math has been excavated 
at Rajgir {Poorui Oriertlalist. IV, I & 2. p. 91), but what I suggest is the digging ol 
pits below the Buddhistic level. 

26. This site though excavated extensively has not been exravated at ^ffiaent 
depths to yield results useful for a re-construction of the history of the pre-Buddh 

27. Vide, “The Kalitas of Assam’’ by B. KAKATi, in NIA. II. 5 (Aug. 1939). 

pp. 332-39. 
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defeating him in a pitched battle. DwaravatV^ the pleasure-resort (Vihara- 
bhumi) of King Revata, who subsequently became the father-in-law of 
Balarama. elder brother of K^oa. a place in the littoral along 
the sea-coast at a short distance from Mount Raivataka (modem 
Gimar) where Krma with 18 Yadava families had. according to the 
Harivaitiia encamped before Dwaraica was built on an island, Kun4inapuj. 
the capital of Bhl§maka. father of Rukmini, the pet queen of Kmia, that of 
Bhojakota in the Berars which Rukmi had built after he was defeated and 
dishonoured by Krsna when he was pursued while eloping with his sister 
Rukmini,-* the capital of the Cedi province where Sisupala, an ally of Jara- 
sandha, who was killed by Krspa at the Rajasuya sacrifice of the Pandavas, 
KaravirapuT in the Southern Maharastra country where Krsna and Baladeva 
had, according to the Harivaniia, an encounter with Srs^ls Vasudeva and 
Krauncapur. which must be at a short distance from the last town and some¬ 
where near Badami in the Bijapur district. If trial-pits at the necessary depths, 
determined in each case according to scientific calculations are made, I feel 
confident that relics leading to a definite conclusion as to a particular outstand¬ 
ing event of the Age of Krpto will be found at some of those places. And 
once that terminus ad quern is fixed it would not be difficult to fill up the 
gap between it and the terminus a quo, the probable date of the foundation 
of the Saiiunaga dynasty in Magadha, for the Makabharata itself, some of the 
old PuiSijas such as the Bhavi^ya, Matsya and Vdyu and the Jain Puraijas 
contain ample materials for that purpose. It is true that in the matter of 
chronology we carmot rely much on the Purapas but the Mahabharata is 
quite free from the fault of making such hyperbolical statements with regard 
thereto as the Purapas.** After these details are collected it will be the task 
of the proposed committee of the Oriental G^nference to examine them criti¬ 
cally and sanction such of them as satisfy an agreed test for incorporation 
in the political history of the period between the above two teiminii. It would 
be then only that the necessity to revise the whole history of our country 
would arise. The cry for doing so raised on the discovery of the Mohenjo- 
daro relics was premature. 


28. Harivarhsa Parva, 1. 56. 

29. Op. cit.. I. 60. 

30. For instance it is not open to suspicion that 12 years had elapsed during the 
peregrinations of the P^davas after the second dice-game at Hastinapur, that one 

had elap^d between the termination of that period and that of the r^lamation 
of the herds of cows of Viratnagar by Arjuna on defeaUng the Kauravas, that Dhrta- 
^tra had liv^ with the PSudavas peacefuUy for 15 years after the war and the pre- 
formance of the obsequial ceremonies of the dead relatives [Mbh. XV. I . 6) that 
the cataclyOT at Dwaralra and the fratricidal conflict at Prabhasa between 
Ae young Yadavas and ^e death of KRija had taken place after the lapse of 
fMbTxvri p accession by Yudhi§thira on the throne of Hastinapur 

« fte toe Of 
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XI. Their ESect on the History of Indian Culture. 

17. This kind of re-construction work, if assiduously carried out, can also 
be hoped to provide a satisfactory solution of the riddle of the Indus and Gan- 
getic Valley civilizations for various reasons. Thus some of the relics found at 
Mohenjo-daro point to the buried cities there having been inhabited by a 
non-Aryan race most probably of the Dravidian stock whose principal tribal 
deity was Rudra. During the Mahabharata period, Jayadratha, a K§atriya 
son-in-law of Dhrtarfistra. was ruling over some portion of Sindh.*i One of the 
notable feats of Krsna for which he was identified with Visiju was the freeing 
of Bharatavarsa from the pest of several impious and tyrannical kings like 
Karhsa, Jarasandha, SisujMla. Bhauma, Banasura, Kalayavana, Salva and 
Srgala-Vasudeva, some of whom were K§triyas and others non-Aryans and 
most of whom were the worshippers of Rudra. This does not however mean 
that there was no social intercourse between the Aryans and the AnSryans. On 
the contrary there are numerous instances of inter-marriages between them, in 
each of which the male was an Aryan and the female Anaryan. Thus Arjuna, 
Bhima and Krsija himself had married the daughters of several Anaryan chiefs, 
called Nagas, Raksasas, &c. Some of the well-known sages like Dvai- 
payana owed their birth to a sexual intercourse between Brahmans and low- 
caste girls, Santanu, grand-father of the Kauravas and Kndavas had married 
the very girl SatyavaG or Matsyagandha, who had given birth to Dvaip&yana 
during her maidenhood. The Drcaja Parva of the Mbh. contains a very 
detailed account of a fierce battle that had taken place after mid-night between 
the Raksasas headed by Ghafotkaca, son of Bhima and Hedaihba, and Alarh- 
busa and Alayudha, other Raksasas, who had come to assist the Kauravas 
with contingents of several Anaryan tribes such as the Kambojas, Kiratas, 
Daradas, Barbaras, Yavanas, Sabaras, Bhllas and others. This account also 
makes it crystal clear that whereas Aryan warriors depended upon weaptms 
made of iron, and bows and arrows, the use whereof presupposed a knowledge 
of some science, some of the Anaryan warriors fought with stone-weapons 
(Silayuddha) while others made use of their knowledge of some sciences stig¬ 
matised by the Aryans as Rateaa and Asuri MaySs, which enabled them to 
rise up in the air, become invisible and fight unseen by the adversary, to put 
the latter on a wrong track and weakening the morale of his army by spread¬ 
ing false rumours and creating false evidence in support of them &c." The 
Aryans had their own code of honour to be observed even in war-times just as 
the European nations now have their international law relating to war-times. 
Thus for instance, we find it discussed in the MakdbhareUa at several places 
whether a particular act of the one party or other was or was not in accordance 


31. It has been discovered that the descendants of this Jayadratha had migrated 
to KathiawSd at the time of the invasion of Sindh by Mahomed Kaam and were 
ruling over parts of it in the 9lh, 10th and 11th centuries {Rajastham for July 1939, 
pp. 2-9). 

32. Mbh. VII. 108 to 192. 
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with Dharma. which both being Aryans were bound to observe. The Ral^asas 
and Asuras did not feel themselves bound by any such code and evendhing 
is fair in love and war" was their motto. All this goes to establish that the 
Aryans, who had made considerable progress on the spiritual side of life and 
the Anaryans, who had made such on its material side, had been living side by 
side in the age in which 5rT Kr§na. his relatives like Vasudeva,^ Balarama. 
Ari§tanemi. Akrura. and Ugrasena. and adversaries like Jarasandha of 
Magadha. Si^upala of Cedi. Kaihsa of Surasena and Bhauma of Pragjyotisa 
and the sons of Dhrtaraetra and PSijdu and others lived and had been mixing 
socially with each other and influencing each other’s thoughts and actions to a 
considerable extent. 

18. It further seems to me highly probable that if we get a success 
in solving the above tangle we shall also be able to ascertain the exact relations 
between the Vedic and the Bhagawata or Pancaratra religions, the Vedic and 
the R^pata religions, the Vedic and the ^kta religions, the Vedic and the 
Buddhist and Jaina religions and also those between the non-Vedic religions 
inter se because all those religions whether orthodox or heterodox, have some 
beliefs and mythologies in common and some of them e.g. the Bhagavatas and 
the Jains share some common traditions also.*^ 

XII. The Line of Further Progress and Appeal to the Research Scholars. 

19. The above are only the immediate results of the proposed line of 
research. It has its remote results as well. Once we are on stable ground as 
to the history of about a century before the Mahabharata war we can make 
further prepress also along this purely Indian line because our literatures also 
have the potentiality of affording clues to the re-construction of our history, 
in the age next prior to the above namely, the age in which Rarnacandra. 
son of Daiaratha was the predominant personality and the most notable 
event wherein was a war between Rarnacandra and Laxmaj^a sons of Da;§aratha 
(Ml the one hand and Ravapa and Kumbhakarpa. grandsons of the sage 
Pulastya on the other at Lanka, a city on an island in the midst of the 
southern ocean whose northern shore appiears to have been situated far to the 
north of Dhanu§kodi and Kanya Kumari. The sons of Da^ratha were assist¬ 
ed in their invasion of Lanka by the chiefs of AnSryan tribes, which though 
described as V^aras (apes) and Rk§as (bears) and though living in sub¬ 
terranean or mountain caves and fighting with stones and trees had some 
sort of social and political organizations of their own, which by the time of 
Krsoa had become almost extinct. The grandsons of Pulustya had also their 
own army of mighty warriors who were experts in the science of archery and 
had amassed immense wealth collected from all the quarters and particularly 
from the region north of the Himalayas. Since however they were epicureans 
in their outlook on life and as such knew no Dharma and were Cannibalistic 
in habit they were stigmatised as Raksasas. The Rdmayatfa of Valmiki. the 


33. WINTERNITZ, HIL. I. pp, 320, 407 et III. 
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Ramopakhyana in the Mahabharata. the Paumacanya of Vimala Suri and 
some of the Buddhist tales now obtainable only in Chinese and Tibetan trans- 
lations,-'’* can serve as the sources from which the history of this age can be 
re-constructed. Valmiki's Ranrayana also contains in the subsequently added 
1st and 7th Kandas a description of the dynasties of the kings of the Solar race 
prior to Dasaratha and some important events in the lives of some of them and 
references to the foundation of several cities, whose sites can, after some re¬ 
search, be located with some amount of certainty. If excavations are made at 
those sites at appropriate depths, archaeology can be helpful to purely literary 
research witli regard to this period also. 

20. The Ratnayana and the MahabMrata contain evidence of an age 
earlier even than that oj RamacandTa. in which the predominant personality 
was Parasurama, son of Jamadagni and the most outstanding event wherein 
was a long-continued bitter struggle for supremacy between the Brahmans 
headed by him and the K§atriyas headed by Sahasrarjuna of Mahi^mati. The 
Puranas too, if critically examined, might be helpful in ascertaining the dates 
of some of the important events of that age. 

21. The age oj the Vedic was still earlier than that. The most out¬ 
standing event in that age was the struggle for supremacy between the Brah¬ 
mans headed by Vasistha and the K$atriyas headed by Vi^vamitra. which is 
described in details in both the said Epics. Although in this respect this age re¬ 
sembles the previous one it differs from it also in that Vasistha did not fight 
with weapons but with his spiritual powers and ViSvamitra was the Psi to 
whom is ascribed the origin of the first-known work on Dhanurveda.®® We read 
also of his having taken the assistance of several Anaryan tribes while trying to 
suppress the power of Vasi§tha. 

22. The history of the human races in India having two different kinds of 
ideals of life and therefore two different kinds of civilization, one spiritual, and 
the other material, struggling for supremacy over each other, thus seems to 
go back to very remote times. The early beginning of that struggle is found 
recorded in the Indra-Virocana story in the Chdndogya Upanishat^^ wherein 
Indra is the king of the gods and Virocana that of the demons and according 
to which whereas the latter was satisfied with the knowledge that the self was 
identical with the physical body and spread the materialistic doctrine amongst 
his followers that happiness in this world zind the next could be attained by 
adoring that body with clothes, ornaments, food, etc., which was very similar to 
that of the ancient Egyptians, Indra persisted in his inquiry assiduously and 
learnt the doctrine, that the real self was neither identical with the body nor 
with the mind, was not affected by pleasures and pains and was not subject 
to changes of states but was identical with the one immutable essence which 
pervaded the whole universe and became re-joined to it and merged in it 


34. Op. cit. I. 513. 

35. Vide Madhusudana’s remarks on ‘Dhanurveda’ in the PTOsthanabheda. 

36. C/w. Upa. VIII. 1 et seq. 
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when divested of the body.” If thus the Indian records are approached and 
studied in the right spirit they will lead to the solution of many other riddles 
which the European anthropologists have been striving to solve without their 
assistance. Their potentiality lies deeper still and extends to the solution of 
even the riddle of the evolution of the universe in different cycles, i.e. to say. 
the gradual formation of the planets, the constellations, the signs of the zodiac, 
etc. In fact they would acquaint man with everything which he wants to 
know and strives to know. 

23. That is, however, a far far distant cry. It would not be a small 
achievement even if the history of the Indian races, their civilizations and 
their action and re-action on each other are investigated and placed on a stable 
footing. The first step towards that objective, as I have said, is to trace the 
history of India upto the Age of Kjsna. for doing which there are, as stated 
above, very ample materials on the surface of this land and very probably be¬ 
low it also. If it is to be taken seriously, we can no longer afford to wait till 
some western institution leads the way to it. It is high time we learnt to stand 
on our own legs and go our own way. It cannot be daiied that there is the 


danger of our faltering and even losing our way at times. That danger should 
not, however, deter us from taking courage in both hands and making a begin¬ 
ning. It is well-known that those only succeed in all walks of life who are enter¬ 
prising, self-reliant, frank-hearted enough to acknowledge mistakes, sincere 
enough to correct them whenever pointed out by others and resolute enough to 
overcome all the difficulties as they arise during the pursuit of their high ideals 
and to rest only after the settled objective is reached. This land which has pro¬ 
duced a poet like Dr. Rabindranath Tagore, a plant-physiologist like the late 
Sir J. C. Bose, Chemists like Dr. P. C. Ray and Sir C. V. Raman, a philoso¬ 
pher like Sir S. Radhakrishnan and a historian of the Moghul and Maratha 
periods like Sir Jadunath Sarkar, is not wanting in research scholars with the 
above qualifications. Already some individual scholars have put forth their best 
efforts in the field of ancient history. But in that subject there is too much 
room for differences of opinion. What is, therefore, wanted is a joint action 


coi^enced under the auspices of an authoritative body like the All-India 
Oriental Conference in collaboration with the authorities of the archaological 
department of the Government of India. R. B. Dikshit, who at present leads 
them, is not only highly sympathetic towards the movement for a substantial 
progress in the anefent Indian history of our country and has not only been 
doing all that he can do from his high position to push on that movement but 
has ^so as above-stated taken several opportunities to throw out suggestions 
for the Ime of future work on the part of societies of research scholar and 
arch»I^.cal mv«heators, which in his view is likely to lead to the attain¬ 
ment of the desued goal. The Indian Historical Congress too has been taking 

h.d'L ^ historians as such ate in the position of 

ludges whose proper funebon is to weigh the evidence placed before them and 



37. Op. cit. VIII. 12-14. 
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pass a judgment as to whether that evidence does or does not satisfy a recog¬ 
nized test. Those whose views cannot be ignored have already weighed the 
evidence till now collected and passed their judgment which points out several 
lacuna in the evidence. It therefore now behoves the advocates first to bestir 
themselves to search for materials which would enable them to fill in those 
lacuna and if any satisfactory ones are found out to apply for a review of 
that judgment on the ground of the discovery of new and important matter or 
evidence. Out of the advocates the archsologists have already been doing 
their bit. Will the group of research scholars, organised as the All-India Ori¬ 
ental Conference realize their responsibility in the matter, settle their differences, 
take concerted action for doing their part and place before the judges such 
fresh evidence as they would consider satisfactory for justifying them in re¬ 
viewing their previous judgment and passing a re-considered one allowing their 
claim on behalf of the Indian civilization ? Let us hope and pray that they 
will.38 


38. The Council of the Oriental Conference at its meeting held at the same 
place after the sectional meeting was over, passed, at the instance of the President 
of the Archa«)logy section, a resolution drawing the attention of the Executive Com¬ 
mittee to the scheme set forth in this paper and recommending the consideratiim 
thereof with a view to determine whether it was possible to give effect to the sai 
or any other modified scheme for the attainment of the object the writer of the pai^ 
had in view and if so, what steps should be taken towards that end. It also b^ght 
to the notice of the said Committee that Mr. Divanji had offered to ^scnue 
Rs. 1,000 to any fund that may be started in order to meet the expenses that may 
be incurred in taking such steps. 


NON-RGVEDIC MANTRAS RUBRICATED IN THE 
ASVALAYANA-GRHYA-SUTRA : THEIR SOURCES AND 

INTERPRETATION* 


By 

V. M. APTE. Poona. 


AG. I. 22. 21 : Aninditayani disyekamulam paldsmh kusastambham vd 
palasdpac&Te pr<idak^u!iam udakumbhena tiih paii^incantam vdcayati : (a) 
Sidravah susravd asi\ (bj Yathd Ivath su^avali sxisravd asyevant mam su§- 
ravah sousravasath kuru ; (c) Yathd Ivorii devdndm yajnasya nidhipo sy, (d) 
evamahatn manu^ydiidrh vedasya nidhipo bhiiydsam ’ iti \ 


Trans : While the student is sprinkling^ a Pala4a tree with a single root 
(or a Ku§a bunch in the absence of a Pala^) in an unobjectionable direction 
(i.e. neither south nor south-east nor south-west) from the left to the right, 
with a water-pot. the acarya makes him repeat the following mantra : (a) 
Su^ravas (good listener)® thou art famous (a play on the word *su§ravas‘ 
meaning 'hearing well’ as well as 'well heard of is intended), (b) As thou, 
O SoSravas, art famous, so do thou. O Su§ravas. make me endowed with fame, 
(c) As thou art the guardian of the treasures of sacrifices for the gods, (d) 
so may I become the guardian of Vedic learning for men. 

Context: This is the medhajanana ceremony (for the production of 
‘ Intelligence') which is performed for the student when he has completed his 
vows. 

Sources : The mantra is an address to the Palaia tree and though it 
cannot be traced as a whole, the story alluded to in it (which explains the 
epithet 'Su§ravas’ as applied to the Pala^) is found in TS. 3. 5. 7. 2— 
' DevS vai brahmann avadanta [ tat panja upaipjot | su^rava vai nama, yasya 
panjamayi juhur bhavati, na sa pSpaih filokarh 4n)oti | [The gods discussed 
regarding holy power (brahman)' and the Panja (a name of the Paia^ tree) 
overheard it; he whose ladle is made of Pania (wood) is called Su§ravas 
(famous); he hears no scandal). TBR. 1. 2. 1. 6 is even more explicit 
" Brahmavadarh vadataih yad upa^njoh su^ravS vai 6ruto’si. [Since thou didst 
overhear the (gods) discussing Brahma, thou art known as Sulravasj 
tato m^aviSatu brahma-varcasam ” (May holy lustre therefore enter into 
me). This last clause is very suggestive of our Medhajanana rite. 


• Continued from p. 155 of Vol. III. 

translation suggests (p. 192) that water is being sprinkled 
round the tree. It is. however the tree that is being spn'hkled. 

1 Ji K u ^ ^ implies an alluaon to the story of the part 

over-hearing the conversation of the gods, mentioned in 
‘Su^ravas’ which I have translated above in the 
ght of this allusion, is translated by Oloenberg as " O glorious one." 
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Among Sutra texts only APMB. 2. 5. 1 has all the clauses (a) to (d) 
with unimportant variations. MG. 1. 22. 17 has Ca) and (b) without varia¬ 
tions : PG. 2. 4. 2 has the same two with some variations. 

AG. I. 23. 5 : ‘ Sai/asyam saptadasath kausitakinah satnamanonti. sa kar- 
mmmm upadra^ld bhavatiti’ 

Trans : The Kau$Itakins prescribe the ‘sadasya’ as the seventeenth so 
that he may play the part of the overseer of (all) rites. 

Context: This view is mentioned in connection with the rule that either 
the four chief priests or all the sixteen (who officiate at Ahina and Ekaha 
sacrifices) may be chosen to officiate at a sacrifice. 

Sources : Our sutra occurs word for word in APS. X. I. 10. 10-11 and 
this whole Kandika (I. 23) has been modelled on APS. X. 1. 10 where are 
found many of its sutras and quotations. Our text correctly represents this 
view as the peculiar view of the Kau^takins, because SB. X. 4. 1. 19 de¬ 
nounces the employment of the ‘ Sadasya ’ priest whereas ICB. 17.7 and 26.4 
and 5 mention along with other priests the ‘ Sadasya ’ priest, whose duty it 
was to supervise the whole offering and call attention to any lapse, never leave- 
ing his post (the ‘Sadas’ enclosure)—which explains ‘Sa kaimanam upa- 
dra§ta bhavati ’ in our Sutra. 

AG. I. 23. 8-14 : Agnir me hold, sa me kota, kortorom tvanmm 
Vftfa iti, hotdram ]8| Candramd me brahma, sa me brahma, brahmanam 
tvdmum vjna j7i brahmdtfam 191 Adityo me’dhvaryur ityadhvaryum 
110 I parjanyo ma udgdtetyudgdtdram 1111 Apo me hotrd-^orhsinya Hi hotra- 
kdn I 12 I rasmayo me camasddhvaryava iti camasddhvaryun \ 13 | Akaio me 
sadasya iti sadasyam \ 14| 

Trans. (8) “ Agni is my Hotr; he is my Hotf, I choose thee So and 
So 1 as my Hotr;” (with this formula he chooses) the Hotp (9) ‘(3an- 
dramas is my Brahman’ etc. as above. (With this formula he chooses) the 
Brahman. (10) ‘Aditya is my adhvaryu ’ etc.; (thus) the adhvaryu (11) 
■Parjanya is my Udgatf etc.’; thus the Udgatr (12) ‘The waters are 
my reciters of what belongs to the Hotrakas etc.’—(thus) the Hotrakas. (13) 
'The rays are my Camas5dhvaryus etc.’—(thus) the Camas&dhvaryus (14). 
■‘ The &ka§a is my Sadasya etc.” (thus) the Sadasya. 

Sources : Each Mantra consists of two parts :—in the first deity Agm 
(Candramas etc. is) declared to be the Divine ‘hota’ {‘Brahmfi’ etc. respec¬ 
tively) and then in the second part, the priest is declared to have been chosen 
as the Human hota etc. This double address is explained by SB. II. 10 (a 
section dealing with the same topic) where we find mantras identical with 

or similar to those in our sutras above. 

SB. II. 10. 1-3 : Daivd anye ttvijo, manuka anye [ sa elan ddvdn ftvtjo 
vjnita ‘‘ agnir me hotS' etc. \ sa etdn ddvan jtvijo athaitdn mdnufdn 

vntUa I (Here the commentator gives the required formulas " etarmddakena 
yajhendham yak^ye tatra me tvam hold etc.”). “ The divine priests are 
ent and the human priests are different. He chooses the divine priests with the 
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formulas ‘ Agnir me hota ’ etc. {these formulas are idetttical with the first pmls 
of OUT mantras in order). Having chosen the divine priests, he should then 
proceed tochoose {the corresponding) human priests " [with formulas given by 
the commentator (meaning : I propose to offer such and such sacrifice ; be thou 
my ‘hota’ there etc.) the last parts of which are similar to the second parts 
of our mantras) APS. X. 1. 14 also, has similar mantras with the same 
double address. 

AG. I. 23.15 : Sa vrto japen " mahan me'voco. bhargo mcvoco, bhago me' 
voco, yaso me'vocafi, stomam me'vocal.i klplam me'voco, bhuklim nie'vocas, 
Ijplim me'vocah, sarvam me'voco" iti \ 

Trans: The priest chosen (as above) should mutter "A great thing 
hast thou told me ; lustre hast thou told me, ‘ fortune‘ fame,’ ‘ praise ‘ suc¬ 
cess,’ ‘enjoyment,’ ’satisfaction’, hast thou told me (this last clause being re¬ 
peated with each of these words) ; ‘ all ’ hast thou told me.” 

Sources : PB. I. 1. 1 gives a formula similar to ours as the formula to 
be muttered by the Udgatr when chosen (‘Vrtasya udgatur japa-mantralj’) 
because as a Brahmar^a of the Samaveda, it was only concerned with the func¬ 
tions of the Udgatf. PB. I. 1. 1. omits some words like ' bhagalj, k)ptim ’ etc. 
but is substantially the same mantra as ours. APS. X. 1. 4. gives a formula 
identical with ours except for the omission of ’ bhagah ’. Somewhat similar 
formulas are also found in M§. 5. 2. 15. 2 ; L5. 1. 1. 10-14 and AS. 5. 1. 10. 

AG. I. 23. 16-18: Japitvd " agnisfe Hota, sa te hold hotdham te 
mdnusa" iti hold pralijdmte \ 16 j Candramdste brahma sa te brahma brahma 
117 I Evam itare yathadesam \ 18 j 

Trans: (16) Having muttered (the formula given above) the hotj- 
(loudly) declares his acceptance with the formula “ Agni is thy Hotr; he is 
the Hotr: thy human Hotr am I.” 

(17) "Candramas is thy Brahman; he is thy Brahman "—(with this 
formula) the Brahman. (18) In the same way, the other priests according 
to the (individual) specifications (given above such as ‘ Aditya ’ for the ‘ adh- 
varyu’ etc). 

Sources : These mantras are of the nature of responses by the priests 

to the mantras cited in sutras 8 to 14. with just the necessary modifications 

e.g., te for 'me' and 'hotaham te’ for ‘ hotaraih tva.’ They are hardly 

independent mantras therefore and are not traced to any other text in this 
particular form. 

AG. I. 23. 19 ; ‘ Tan mdmavatu, tanmavxsatu, tena bhuk^yeti' ca yd- 
iQyxsyan \ ■' 

: When he (the invitee) intends to perform the sacrifice (for the 
mviter), he should repeat the following formula (in addition to the one given 
xnthe preceding sutras :) ” May that protect me ; may it enter into me ; may 
I thereby enjoy (bliss) 1 ” ^ 

-^e alternative (to 'ydfayisyan'. even after accepting the invitation) 
implied in this sutra according to Naifiyaija is that the priests may simply be 
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performing the Agnyadheya for him, in which case they do not recite this for- 
mula. 

Sources : PB. I. 1. 1. gives an identical formula in the same context, with 
only ‘ ’ for ‘ APS. X. 1. 4 also gives an identical formula in an 

identical context. 

AG. I. 23. 21 : Somapravdkam pari-prcchet (a) “ Ko yajhah, (b) Ka 
rtvijafi, (c) Kd daksind" iti. 

Trans : (The littvij chosen) should ask the Somapravaka (the repre¬ 
sentative of the Soma-sacrificer who gives the invitations on his behalf) 
" What sacrifice is it ? Who are the (other) officiating priests ? What is the 
fee ? ” 

Sources : APS X. 1. 3 in exactly the same context, has “ Tam (the com¬ 
mentator supplies ‘ Soma-pravakam’ as in our text) prcchanti rtvijah “ Ke 
yajayanti, kaccinnShinah, kaccit kalyaijyo dak?ii>aJj-”—iti chandogabr&hma- 
!iam bhavati | Trans : The priests ask him ' Who are going to perform the 
sacrifice? ,|This is parallel to our (b) ]. Is it an AhJna sacrifice? (This is 
parallel to our (a)]. Are the fees decent ? ” (This is parallel to our (c) ]— 
So runs a Bi^mana of the Qtandogas. 

I do not understand why Prof. Oldenberg refers us to the commentary 
on the Pohca-vimsa Brdhnuofa for this passage when it is found in the APS. 
itself, as shown above. 

AG. I. 24. 8 : (a) ' Aham var^ma safdtanam (b) vidyutdm iva stiryah, 
(c) idotii tarn adhiti^fhdmi (d) yo md kascdbhiddsati 'ityudagagre viftara 
upaviset \ 

Trans : He (the guest) should sit down on the seat (of darbha grass) 
so that the (grass-)ends point to the north (the superstition that the fringes 
or loose ends of a carpet or mat should not jwint to the south prevails even 
to-day in India) with the mantra “ I am the summit (varsman) of my kins¬ 
men, as the Sun is of Lightning (flashes). Here I sit on him who harasses 
me.” 

Context: The guest does so when the seat, madhuparka etc. have each 
been announced to him thrice, by the host. 

Sources : This same verse is found in SS. IV. 21. 2 in an identical con¬ 
text (our kancfika in fact is indebted to the section SS. IV. 21 dealing with 
the guest-reception with the madhuparka for some of the mantras quoted as 
well as the wording of some of its Sutras such as AG. I. 24. 1 to 7). 

The variations are ‘sadi^nam’ a synonym of our 'sajat5nSm’ in (a), 
and ‘asman abhidasati’ for our ‘ma ka&Bbhidasati ’ in (d). The mantra 
occurs with slight variations in PG. 1. 3. 8 and MG. 1. 9. 8. 

AG. I. 24. 13: Praksalitapddo'rghyam anfalind pratigrkydthdcoma- 
uiyendcdmati: (a) ‘ AmTtopastaranam asi ’ iti. 

Irons : His feet having been washed, he takes the Arghya water in the 
of his joined hands (and after thus signifying Us acceptance, pours it 
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out*) and then sips the acamaniya water (intended for sipping) with the man¬ 
tra. “Thou art the ‘ underspread' (or foundation-layer) of Amjta. 

It would be convenient to consider another formula of the same type in 

sutra 28, along with this. 

AG. I. 24. 28 : (b) Athatanumiyendvdcdmati ' Amitdpidhdnam asi Hi \ 

Trans : He then (i.e. after eating the Madhuparka) follows it (i.e. the 
eating) up by sipping the acamaniya water with the formula. “ Thou art the 
■ covering-lid ’ of Amrta. 

Sources of (a) i.e. the formula in I. 24. 13 and (b) the one in I. 24. 28 : 
The two formulas are traced to TA. 10. 32. 1 and 10. 35. 1 respectively where 
the commentator explains that they are to be employed before and after a meal 
respectively. 

The practice of sipping water before and after a meal, with exactly these 
two formulas which stand, as it were, for the prologue and epilogue of the 
ritual drama of a dinner is in force even to this day in India ! 

AG. I. 24. 14-15. The mantras ‘ mitrasya tva etc.’ in I. 24. 14 and ‘ De- 
vasya tva etc.’ the first mantra quoted in I. 24. 15 have already been discussed 
under I. 20. 4. 


AG. I. 24. 15-18 : (a) ' Vasavastvd gdyatrejia chandasd bhaksayantu' iti 
puraslan nimdr$(i | 15 | (b) ‘ Rudrdslvd Iratifubhena chandasd bhak^ayantu' 
iti dak^inatah |16|. (c) ' Aditydstvd jdgaiena chandasd bhak^ayantu' iti 

paicat I 17 I (d) VHve tva devd dnuffubhena chandasd bhak^ayantu' ity- 
uttaratah \ 18 | 

Trans : [ (Sutra 14): After having looked at the Madhuparka ; (sutra 
15) : accepted it with his joined hands, transferred it to his left hand, looked 
at it again with appropriate mantras for every stage, he stirs the madhuparka 
thrice from left to right and then) wipes (what sticks to his fingers of the 
madhuparka) on the eastern (side)^ with the mantra (a) ‘ May the Vasus eat 
thee with the (Syatri metre ’; Sutra 16 : (b) ‘ May the Rudras eat thee with 
the Tristubh metre ’—with this formula, on the south ; Sutra 17 : (c) ‘ May 
the Adityas eat thee with the Jagad metre ’—with this formula on the west; 
sutra 18 : (d) ‘May the Vidvedevas eat thee with the Anu?tubh metre’— 
with this formula on the north. 

Sources : The first three mantras (a), (b) and (c) cited in sutras 15 to 
17 are found in a number of texts with various verbs (other than our ‘ bhakga- 
yantu’) ending the sentences : e.g. (1) the three mantras with the variaUon 
‘ pangrhjjantu ’ for ‘ bhak§ayantu ’ are found in TS. 1. 1. 9. 3, the context 
being the tracing of the *Vedi’ by means of the ‘sphya’ (=the wooden 

sword). ( 2 ) They are found with the variation ‘ pravrhantu ’ for‘bhak§a- 


a JL'u '‘P water for sipping in his hands- 

^ f " Stenzler or by Oldenberg and ignored in the 

two of N^yana and Haradatta. as too weU-known probably ! 
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yantu ’ in TS. 3.3.3.1, the context being the offerings of ‘AiMu’ and ‘Ad5bhya’ 
cups in a Soma sacrifice. (3) They are found with the change ‘ Knjvantu 
angirasvat’ for ‘Bhak§yantu’ in TS. 4.1.5.3. VS. 11.58 and §B. 6.5.2.3 
the context being the making of the fire-pan while the adhvaryu or the sacri- 
ficer repeats the mantras. (4) They are found with ‘dhupayantu’ for our 
■ bhaksayantu ’ in TS. 4. 1. 6. 1 and VS. 11. 60 the context being the fumiga¬ 
ting of the fire-pan. (5) ‘Samanjantu’ appears instead of ‘ bhak§ayantu ’ in 
TS. 4.1.6.3 and VS. 11. 60, the context being the filling of the fire-pan with 
goat’s milk and (6) Anjantu is the variant for ‘ bhaksayantu ’ in TS. 7. 4. 20. 
1., the context being the anointing of the asvamedha horse. 

Our text, then, has derived (1) the ending ‘ bhak§ayantu ’ (2) a sugges¬ 
tion of the context and (3) the addition of the fourth category in (d) of the 
‘ Visvedevas ’ from SS. IV. 21. 8-12 where the Vasus, Pitfs, Adityas, Rudras 
and Visvedevas are associated with the wipings on the eastern, southern, west¬ 
ern, northern and central sides (respectively) of the vessel. LS. 1. 10. 17 also 
has four similar mantras for wiping the four sides of the ‘ dropakala^ ’. There 
is a certain propriety in the association of the metres with the deities e.g. the 
Gayatri metre with 8 syllables in a i»da goes with the eight Vasus, the Tris- 
tubh metre with eleven syllables in a j«da goes with eleven Rudras and the 
jagati metre with 12 syllables, with the 12 Adityas. Perhaps the Anu§tubh 
metre as the common Sloka metre was associated with Visvedevas. 


AG. I. 24. 19 : ' Bhutebhyastvd' iti madhyat trirudgrbya] 

Trans : With the formula ‘ To the beings (I offer) thee he three times 
takes some (of the madhuparka) out of the middle of it. 

Sources : In TS. 1. 2. 12. 3, the Sruc (ladle) is picked up with this 
formula in the marking out of the high altar (Uttara-vedi) and in VS. 5. 12. 
the centre of the altar is anointed with butter with this formula after the four 
comers have been anointed with suitable mantras. In both these (TS. and 
VS) passages, the guest offering to Soma (the early model for the 'Madhu¬ 
parka offering) precedes the formulas. The idea of ‘ taking up a little of the 
madhuparka from the middle’ may have been suggested by IV. 21. 12— 
where we read : ‘ Vtfe tv3 devd bhak^ayantu iti madhyadurdhvam.' 


AG. I. 24. 20-22 : (a) ‘Virdjo doho’si' Hi pratbamam prdsniydt | 20J 

(b) • Virdjo doham aMya ’ iti dvitiyom | 2 | (c) * Mayi dohah padydyai vvrd- 
jah ’ iti trilyam | 22 | 

Trans : (20) = (a) : ' Thou art the milking of the Shining One (Virajo) 
—with this formula, he eats of it, for the firsttime. (21) =(b) :‘The milking 
of the Shining One, may I attain ’ with this formula (he eats) a second time 
(22) = (c) : ' In me, may the milking of the Shining One (the Earth-Cow) 


endowed with feet^ dwell)’—with this formula a third time. 

Sources : The formulas are found without variation in IV. 21. 3, the 
context being that the guest accepts the water for washing the feet, with these 


1. Reasons for this translation of ’ padya Viraj ’ which according to OidenbeRC 
(p. 97 on SG.III.7.5) is the Viraj metre, are given below. 
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formulas—a context which brings out more clearly the play on ' padyayai ’ 
(endowed with feet). But an explanation of the puzzling phrase ‘Vinajo 
dohah ’ is found in 5B. 1. 5. 2. 20 “ lyarii vai virad | asyai va e§a doha, evarh 
ha va asma iyarh virat sarvan kaman duhe ] ya evam etarh virajo doharh veda” 
(Trans) :—This (i.e. the earth represented by the altar) is verily the ‘ Shining 
One ■ and of her, is this milking ; in this way does this Shining one (the Earth- 
Cow) milk forth all his desires for him who knows this milking of the Shining 
One.’ My translation of ‘ Virajo dohah ’ as ' the Milking of the Shining One' 
(the earth-cow) is based on this §B.-passage and the appropriateness of this 
phrase as applied to the madhuparka of which dadhi (curds)—a product of 
cow’s milk—was an important ingredient is evident. The epithet ’ padyayai ’ 
also becomes significant as referring to the feet of the earth-cow. Prof. Olden- 
berg’s view (p. 97) that ‘ padya viraj ’ is the viraj metre in so far as it consists 
of feet does not explain the association of ‘ doha’ (or milking) with ‘ viraj ’ in 
the formulas ; besides, that meaning also may be just suggested here as part of 
a play on the various meanings of the words ‘ padya vir^j ’ (which is not un¬ 
common) but it cannot be the principal or primary meaning of the phrase. 

aG. I. 24. 29. (a) ’Saiyath yasali irjr, (b) mayi srify srayatam ' iti dvillyam \ 

Trans-. With the formula: “Truth! Fame! Fortune! May Fortune 
rest on me ! " (he sips water) a second time (It has been sipped first with 
the formula in the preceding sutra discussed already under AG. I. 24. 13, after 
the eating of the Madhuparka is finished). 

Sources: RV.Kh. V. 87.10 reads “ Manasah kamam akutirh vacah 
satyam aamahi | pasunam rupam annasya, mayi srili irayatam yasafi j] 

The last pada along with the word ’ satyam ’ in the second pada.' seems 
to have suggested our formulas. VS. 39. 4 is just this (RVKh.) verse with 
the last pada reading as ' Ya^ ^ril, srayatam mayi ’ and employed as a for¬ 
mula to atone for defects in the Pravargya ceremony. Our text seems to hove 

rearranged some of the words in these verses, to tnake up the prose formula 
that we have above ! 


AG. I. 24. 31-32 : (a) ‘ Halo me papmd, pcpmd me hata ’ iti japilvd (b) ‘ Om 
kurula’ ,ti karayisyon \ 31 1 ’Mold’ etc. (= RV. VIII. 101.15) Hi japitvd. 
(c) Om utsfjata’ ityutsraksyan j 32 | 

: my sin is destroyed ’-having 
fl K (b)='Om: make (her i.e. kill her and 

?? free, he should add (c) ’Om ' re¬ 

lease her! after muttering the (RV.) verse ‘Mata’ etc 

formula identical in part with (a), is VS 6 35 
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Formulas (6) and (c) : AS. IV. 21. 23. 24 contains both these for* 
mulas along with the same RV. verse (VIII. 101. 15) that is quoted in our 
siitra I. 24. 32 in exactly the same context with only the addition ‘ tTndnyattu 
iti vd' (Let her eat grass) which is recommended as an optional formula 
for ‘ Om Utsrjata 

Similar formulas, in exactly the same context, are found in LS. 1.2.12 
seqq. TA. 6. 12. 1 uses (c), along with the same RV. verse, for letting loose 
the cow that accompanies a funeral procession, if it is decided not to kill her 
for being laid limb by limb on the corpse. 

AG. II. 1. 9 : Kalasdt saktundm, darvim purayiivd prdgupaniskromya 
Sucau deie’povanimya : “ (a) sarpadevajanebhyah svdhd" iti hutvd nomas- 
karoti; (b) 'ye sorpdh pdrthivd, ye antarik$yd„ ye divyd,, ye disyas, tebkya 
imam balim dhdr^am, tebhya imam balim updkarorrfi' iti \ 

Trans : He fills a ladle with (barley-)flour out of the jug (set apart at 
the beginning of the ceremony) ; goes out (of the house) eastward; pours 
water on a clean spot and sacrifices (i.e. deposits the barely-fiour on it as a 
boli offering) with the formula : (a) ‘ To the divine host of Serpents 1 SvSha! ’ 
and makes a (reverential) bow with the formula : ‘The serpents who are 
terrestrial, who belong to the antarik^a, who belong to heaven and who dwell 
in the quarters— to them, do I bring this Bali 

Context : This takes place in the Aravanakarma (a rite to the serpents) 
after the sacrifice of the sthSUp^a, purod^ and besmeared fried grains. 

Sources, (a) This same formula is employed again in our text in II. 
1.14 at the daily (morning and evening) offerings of Balls till the ceremony 
of ‘ pratyavarohaija ’ (or ‘ redescent’). VS. 30 : 8 has ‘ Sarpadeva-janebhyo 
pratipadam 1 [To the divine hosts of serpents, an untrustworthy man (is 
offered as a victim at the Puru§amedha sacrifice) J. The same expression (as 
in VS.) is found m TB. 3.4.1.5. (b) The formulas nearest to (though not 
identical with) those in (b), are TS. 4.2.8.3 and VS. 13.6. ‘ Namostu sar- 
pebhyo, ye ke ca prthivdm anu j ye’ntarik§e, ye divi, tebhyab sarpebhyo 

namab [ ’ 

The context is as follows In the Aivamedha. the ground for the fire 
is being prepared. The horse advances to the Darbha-bunch spread on the 
ground ; then a lotus-leaf is put on the horse’s foot-print, and the golden image 
of a man put on top of the lotus-leaf, is addressed with this mantra. In the 
VS the employment is similar; only it is in connection with the con- 
stru’ction of the Ahavaniya fire-altar. These VS.-Mantras are commented on 
in the SB. 7.4.1.28 and are quoted by pratikas, in PG. II. 14. 18. 
the same context as in our text, as both these works belong to the VS. A 
comparison of our formulas with those in TS. VS. etc. shows that ow ^ 
thivd ’ etc. is a mere paraphrase of ‘ ye ke ca Pithivim anu etc. r ve 

sion is slso found in APMB. 2. 17.8^* 

AG II. 1. 10 : Pradak^inom poritya pascdd baler upaviSya : (a) Sarpo^ 
(b) sorpatdm sarpdrfdtii adhipaiir asi, (c) manusydnis trayase puptno 
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soTpan, yajnena devmhs. (d) tvayi tna santarh. tvayi santalf sarpd tnd hwi- 

si^ur, (e) dhruvath^ le paridaddmi' iti. 

Trans : Having gone round (the Bali), keeping his right side towards 
it, he sits down to the west of the Bali (and recites the mantra) : (a) ' Thou 
art the Sarpa ; (b) the lord of aeeping serpents art thou ; (c) thou nourish- 
est men with food, serpents with cake and the gods by sacrifice, (d) May 
not the serpents living in thee, harm me who am also living in thee, (e) I 
give thee the ladle (dhruva the same as the 'Darw' mentioned in sQtra 
9). 

The meaning of (a) to (d) The passage in the SB. 7.4.1.25 in which 
Agni is invoked by ‘ sarpa ’-names and in which the epithet ' sarpa' is applied 
to the fire-god as well as to all the worlds of which he is the lord (with an 
implied reference to the etymology of the word ' Sarpa ’ from \/Srp = to 
creep) throws considerable light on the meaning of this mantra. / think that 
there is a play here on the word ' Sarpa ’ meaning ‘ serpent' as well as ‘ fire ’ 
(the Grhya-fine was always near at hand in all Gfhya rites) and only then 
can (c) be properly understood as it is the fire that supports the gods by 
carrying oblations and human beings and serpents by means of food and cake 
which it helps to cook (as is mentioned in the Mantra). 

The meaning of (e). Prof. Stenzler's emendation is unnecessary as 
' Dhruv^ te ’ yields excellent sense. The ‘ Darvi ’ (ladle) of sutras 2 and 9 
is deliberately referred to here by the synonym ' Dhruva ’ because of its near¬ 
ness in sound to ‘ Dhruva' the lord of serpents, refened to in the following 
sutras i besides it is a pointed reference to the ladleful of barley-flour offered 
as Bali on the clean spot (sutra 9th) to the west of which the performer 
who repeats this mantra is sitting. 

Sources. The formulas—(a) to (d), are only found in sutra-texts and 
are not traced to earlier literature. MG. 2. 126. 3 has them with the follow¬ 
ing variations ; it omits ‘Sarpatam’ in (b), ‘ yajnena devan ’ in (c), and for 
(d) has 'tvayi santam mayi santam n^i§ur. ma lirisur. m5 hiihsisur, rra 
danksulj sarp^ ’ which is an expansion of our (d) ; APMB. II. 17. 3 has (c) 
with the addition ‘ troaih pa^un-svadhaya pitfn, sv^ ’ and to our (d) cor¬ 

responds APMB. II. 17. 4** " tvayi nab santah, tvayi' sadbhyo var?abhyo nah 
paridehi ” which as a prayer for protection from the rams, indicates the danger 
of snakes in the rainy season. 

AG. II. 1. 11-12 :— Dhruvdmuth te dhruvdmuth te’ ityamdiyan anupurvam | 
11 I "dhruva mam te paridaddrmty" dtmdnam antaiafy j 12 | 

Trans : “ Dhruva ! I give so and so, over to thee 1 Dhruva ! I give so 
and so over to thee! ” With these words (repeated for each member) he 
gives over his family members in charge to the Serpent-god. one by one and 
finaUy himself (saying) “ Dhruva ! Me I give over to thee ! ” 

Meaning of ‘ Dhruva ’. TA. 10. 67. 1 mentions a deity called ' Dhruva ‘ 

1. I adopt the reading of Prof. Stenzler’s MSS (see his note on p. 66) • his 
emendation dhnivamum ’ for ' dhruvam ’ is quite unnecessary as shown hereafter. 
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along with Agni “ Agnaye svaha !—dhnivaya bhumaya svaha ! ” The charac¬ 
ter of this deity is made clear by the comment of Haradatta on the above 
Sutras in our text: ‘ Dhruvo nama sarpSjjam adhipatUj ’—Dhniva is the 

Lord of the Serpents. 

Sources : These formulas are mere improvisations dictated by the parti¬ 
cular context and are not traced to any other text. 

aG. II. 2. 3. Pjsatakom. anjalina juhuyad : (a) ‘ Onam me piiryai^ (b) 
purrtam me mopasadat, (c) prsdtakdya svaha' iti. 

Trans. With his joined hands, he should sacrifice the ' Prsdtaka’, (re¬ 
peating the mantra) : ‘ May whatever is deficient in me be made good ; may 
what is full, not fall off from me. To PRiataka svaha ! ’ (There is a difference 
of opinion as to the exact ingredients of this Pp^taka which is admitted to 
be a mixture. Prof. Stenzler quotes the Grhya-samgraha (p. 70) according 
to which it is a mixture of ‘ dadhi ’ (curds) and ‘ sarpih ’ (butter), but Nart- 
yajja says that it is a mixture of milk and Ajya and Haradatta in support of 
the same view, quotes the Chandogas as saying “ payasyavanayedajyaih tat 
pr^takam iti Chandog^ ”]. 

Context: This follows the sacrifice of a Sth&lipaka to Paiupati in the 
' A^vayujr ceremony (in celebration of the Asvina full-moon). 

Sources. Only in one Sutru-text viz. PG. 2.16.3 are forumlas (a) and 

(b) traced : (a) without variation and (b) with ‘ma vig&t’ (which means 
the same thing) for our ‘ mopasadat ’. (c) is not traced anywhere; in fact 
‘ Ppsataka ’ as a deity appears only here and in II. 2. 2. above! 

AG. II. 2.4; (a) " Sajur jtubhifi, sajur vidhdbkih,. sajur indrdgnibhyam 
svaha \ (b) sajujtubhilt, sajur vidhdbhili, sajur vi^vebhyo devebhyaff svaha \ 

(c) sajur jtubhih, sajur vidhdbkih, sajur dydva-pjthivlbhydth svaha" ityd- 
hitdgner dgrayojfasthatipdkah \ 

Trans : The Ahit&gni (one who has set up the three Srauta fires) offers 
a sthalipaka (a mess of cooked food) at the Agrayaija sacrifice (in the Ahava- 
nlya fire—this follows from the next Sutra which prescribes that the ' anShi- 
figni ’ offers it in the domestic fire) with the mantra ; (a) ‘ Harmonious with 
the seasons, harmonious with the Modes, harmonious with India and Agni • 

Svaha! (b) Harmonious.(etc. as above up to 'modes’, and then) 

harmonious with the VUvedevas! svahS ! (c) Harmonious etc. (as above, 

and then) harmonious with Heaven and Earth ! svSha ! 

Context : This is the ceremony of Agrayana in which the first fniits 
of the harvest are consecrated before being partaken of. This is a 
rite also and is described as Such in the AS. II. 9. I agree with Narayajjas 
view (p. 203, Oldenberg) that it is described here i.e. in a Gfhya ^ 
an Ahitagni who is unable to perform it in its fuller form in the AlS., w 
it is prescribed at the time of the new harvest of every season. 

Sources : The formulas are found in TS. 4.3.4.3 where they accom¬ 
pany the depositing of the ‘ rtavyd' bricks (a name derived from the 
themselves beginning as they do with ‘ Sajur jtubhih) in the Agnicayana 
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mony. VS. 14. 7 seqq. has the same formulas in the same context: only the 

bricks here are called the ‘Vaisvadevi’ bricks (a name derived from‘VUvebhyo 
devebhyah ’ the words of the mantra part (b)). SB. 8.2.2.8 comments on this 
VS.-passage. They are also found in APS. 17.1.3 and KS. 17.8.18 etc. 

AG. II. 3.3 : Nivesonam ptinor navikjtya lepond-staTOtwpastaranair. asta- 
mile paya&asya juhtiyur : (a) “ Apa sveta pada jahi (b) purvetfa capareno ca \ 
(c) saptc ca vdTuniT imdh, (d) sarvdsca rajabandhaviff svahd [| (e) na vai 

svetascdbhydgdre’fir jaghana kiiicana \ (f) svetdya vaiddrvdya natnah 

svahd " ili \ 

Trans : (In the ceremony of Pratyavarohana) having again renovated the 
house by coating (the walls), spreading (the roof) and levelling (the floor), 
they should after sunset, sacrifice oblations of milk-rice with the mantras :— 
(a) “Strike off. O White One! (b) with thy fore-foot and hind-foot, (c) 
these seven (prajas i.e. sevenfold progeny) of Varuija and (d) the entire 
kingly fraternity, (e) In the vicinity of the White One (I read ‘svetasya- 
bhyacare’—an emendation discussed below), the Serpent has killed none, (f) 
To the White One, the Vaidarva, adoration ! Svaha ! ” 

Sources : Prof. Stenzler (p. 69) draws attention to AV. 10. 4. 3. which 
has (a) and (b) with ' ava' for our ‘apa’. He and Prof. Oldenberg (p. 
204) compare PG. II. 14. 5 and SG. IV. 18. 1. Similar verses, it may be 
added, occur in MG. 2. 7. 1 ; APMB. 2. 17. 26 and HG. 2.16.18. 

Meaning of the Mantras : 

'Sveta'? As regards the meaning of ‘SvetaProf. Stenzler on PG. 
II. 14. 4 and 5 (p. 70) says that Dr. Hillebrandt drew his attention to the 
■ White Horse ’ in the RV., dealing death to the serpents, which the Alvins 
gave to Pedu and that this meaning suits the second pada well. This may be 
accepted but why the metaphor of the ' White Horse'? The explanation, in 
my opinion, is found in RV. V. 1. 4^ : ‘Sveto vaji jayate agre ahi^m’ | = 
The white Horse (evidently the sum) is bom at the beginning of the days. The 
Alvamedha-context of 'Svetaya Svaha’ in TS. 7.3.18 and TB. 3.8.17.4 
makes it certain that 'svetd is 'the White Horsd and the Dictionary (Monier 
Williams) explains 'iveta vaidarva' occurring in our clause (f) as 'a deity 
connected with the sun ’. This double implication of ‘ Sveta ’ meaning ‘ White 
Horse ’ and also ‘ a solar deity ’ gives excellent sense to our clause (b) as the 

fore-foot and hind-foot of the ‘ White Horse ’ would then represent the eastern 
and western strides of the Sun. 


The corrupt reading in (e) : The reading ‘ Sveta&abhyacare’ in (e) does 
not make good sense; so Prof. Oldenberg proposes (p. 204) that it should 
be gvetasyadhyacare ’ in conformity with PG. II. 4. 5« but this is too great 
a change to admit of the possibility of the emendation being the original of 
which the existing reading may have been a corruption. I propose that it 
should be read as ' Svetasyabhydcdre’ which is the reading of MG 2 7 1 - 

that the letter 'syd should have been corrupted 
mto the present kd . HG. 2.16.8* also has ' Svetasyabhydcareifa'. 
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Safita Varunih ? I cannot understand why Prof. Oldenberg translates 
this phrase as “ the Seven daughters of Varuija ” ! The parallel passages in 
HG.PG. and APMB. make it almost certain that ‘ Prajdh' is to be understood 
after the phrase giving the meaning : ‘ the seven-fold progeny of Vamija The 
serpents are so-called because, in my opinion, Varuna is the lord of the waters 
and the waters of the rainy season bring out the serpents. That ‘ Raja-b5n- 
dhavlh denotes the fraternity of King Varuija is clear from AG. II. 9.5: 
‘ aitu Raja varuijo revatJbhib 

AG. II. 3. 5 : " Abhayam nah prdjdpatyebhyo bhuyat ” ityagnimikiamdr^o 
japaii \ 

Trans. While looking at the fire, he mutters " May there be safety to us 
from the progeny of Prajapati ”. 

Sources : A sutra text, MG. 2. 7. 1 alone has this mantra with ‘ svahS’ at 
the end. 

AG. II. 3. 6 : ‘Sivo nah sumond bkava' iti hemantam manasd dhydydt \ 

Trans. He should meditate in his mind on the Hemanta (the winter- 
season beginning with the month of MargaSrja. in which this ceremony is 
performed) repeating the mantra “Gracious to us, well-disposed be thou”. 

Sources : The formula is found in TS. 4. 5. 1. 4<' and VS. 16. SP as one 
of the prayers addressed to Rudra in the Satarudriya hymn. In our text: 
IV. 8. 27-28, the serpents are associated with ' Rudra ’ and naturally there¬ 
fore a prayer to Rudra has been employed in a ceremony which signifies the 
end of the period of danger from snakes. 


(To be ctmtinued.) 



THE LATE MR. JOGENDRA CHANDRA GHOSE 

By 

N. C. GHOSE. Calcutta. 


Babu Jocendra Chandra Ghose, second son of late Babu Ananda 
Chandra Ghose, was bom at Baisari, a village in Bakhargunge in the year 
1872. His education began at his own house in vernacular and having com¬ 
pleted it he joined Brojamohan Institution at Barisal. where his youthful mind 
came to be licked into shape by the benign influence of renowned educationists 
like Babu Aswini Kumar Dutt and Jagadish Ch. Mukerjee who always 
took care to lay the real foundation of true character amongst the pupils by 
their own example of saintliness, love of duty and orderly habits. From this 
institution later he came to Calcutta and joined the B.A. class of the 
St. Xavier's College ; he had however to give up studies and seek employ¬ 
ment. During his college days he displayed an extraordinary bent for mathe¬ 
matics and without graduating himself, he successfully coached many 
students appearing for B.A. and M.A. in higher mathematics. 

After leaving the college he married, and secured a clerkship in the 
office of I. G. P. in Bengal. The death of his father and his elder brother who 
were both in the Government employ, at this stage, threw the burden of 
maintaining a joint family upon him. With his small pay, he found it very 
hard, but took courage and improved his income by taking up insurance 
agencies and such other sundry works. His fellow clerks liked him very 
much for his honesty, integrity and independence of character. 

His married life was very short. Two years after his marriage a son was 
bom to him and when the child was only two years old, his wife died. He 
never married again though repeatedly requested to do so by relations, friends 
and well-wishers. 

After some years of intense struggle he got some relief when his youngest 
brother joined the Bar and ultimately got employed in the Bengal judicial 
service. 

His spirit of justice and independence was very high, and it may be 
mentioned that he twice tendered his resignation when his just claims to 
higher grades were overlooked, although he knew full well what this resignation 
meant for himself and for those whom he dearly loved. 


■ His many valuable contributions towards historical research were published 
from lime to time in many important journals of history both in India and abroad, 
such as The Journal of the Bihar & Orissa Research ^ciety. Indian Culture, The 
Indian Historical Quarterly. The Indian AnUquary. The Journal of the Asiatic Society 
of Bengal, etc, . ' ' ^ 
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In connection with his service he had to go to many places of Bengal 
and Bihar and wherever he went he utilised his off-time by gathering useful 
histoncal information about those places. His bent for antiquarian researches 
thus peeped through his days of bondage. 

When he was transferred to Barisal, his intense desire for doing some¬ 
thing for public utility showed itself in the establishment of a Cooperative 
Bank for the good of the ministerial officers in the district who often found 
themselves handicapped in securing loans when they were most needed. He 
devised the scheme, started the Bank and was himself its founder-Secretary. 
He had to put forth a tremendous amount of labour for securing deposits, 
to constitute the capital of the Bank, and be it said to his credit that the 
Bank is now established on a sound financial basis and can be said to be 
the premier Bank of the district. When this venture came to a success, he 
turned his attention to the welfare of the general public and laid the found¬ 
ation of another Bank to accommodate the public with loans to be repaid by 
easy instalments. He even sunk some of his slender private resources for its 
capital and begged from door to door for deposits and raised the working 
capital to Rs. 40,000/- in three months. This was a labour of love but the 
success it attained was its reward. 

During his stay at Barisal he also directed his energy to find out the 
genealogical tree of his family and picked up the genealogical trees of almost 
all the well-known Kayastha families of the district from the Ghataks and 
other sources. 

He ransacked Government records and procured all possible information 
for the compilation of a complete history of the pargona of Selimabad (not 
yet published) of which, he had the satisfaction to discover, one of his re¬ 
nowned ancestors was the one time overlord. 

The idea of writing out a general genealogical table of all the renowned 
Kayastha families of Bengal was finally given up as he found his friend Babu 
Bisheswar Roy Chowdhury of Idilpur engaged in the same work. 

After his premature retirement—due mainly to his sense of injustice done 
to him, he became master of his own time and was able td devote his whole 
time, energy and devotion towards his favourite pastime, viz. the historical 
researches, His first excursion into this realm was at the controversial point 
of the origin and places of the Kayasthas of Bengal and he traced the original 
source to the Nagar Brahmins of Gujarat. In this connection he came in 
contact with Dr. D. R. Bhandarkar, the renowned scholar and like the 
great connoisseur that he is, the doctor found out the genius that lay hidden 
in an ex<lerk of the Bengal Secretariat. The two worked together in colla¬ 
boration as friends in various researches the result of which has filled the 
pages of the historical records. They remained friends to the last and Dr. 
Bhandarkar still sincerely mourns the loss of his friend’s extraordinary 
capacity for research. During this period of useful work he came to be 
intimately known to many other workers in this line such as Prachyavidya- 
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maharnava Nagendra Nath Bose. Dr. N. L. Law. Pandit Amulya Bidya- 
BHUSAN. Khan Bahadur Abdul Ali Khan and other learned professors of 
Calcutta and other Universities throughout India in the department of history. 
This intimacy ripened in many instances into mutual regard and genuine 
friendship. 

Besides the origin of the Bengal Kayasthas the spirit of research led him 
to other discoveries which not only found appreciable recognition from learned 
circles but also secured for him the title of Puratattva Vicaksafta. 

Some of his famous articles of later days are :— 

(i) His learned discourse on the theory of (Devi Ekan gashi) recognized 
and rewarded by the Government of Bengal, (ii)’ He ably controverted the 
theory of Aivamedha Yajna (iii) Antiquity of Gaya (Journal of the Bihar 
& Orissa Research Society Vol. 'XXIV Part iii. Sept. 1938) (iv) His last 
article written in Bengali created a sensation amongst the learned scholars 
of Bengal. He brought into his researches an analytical mind, a deeply critical 
and persevering brain and a complete mastery of details and strange to say 
an infirm body and sickly health were no hindrance to the spirit that always 
roved about for things anew. These qualities and above all his affable 
personality illuminated by lustrous erudition made him loved and respected 
by those whom he came across. 

He left behind him two brothers Babus Dinesh Ch. Ghose and Woopendra 
Chandra Ghose (Rai Bahadur) and one son—(Dr. Narendra Ghose) to 
mourn his loss and a host of admiring friends and relatives to revere his 
memory. 



MISCELLANEA 


DR. SALETORE AND THE AUTHENTICITY OF MUDHOL FARMANS 

In a previous issue of the New Indian Antiquary (vol. II. No. I ; pp. 6-24), 
Dr. B. A. Salftore has published an article concerning the Mudhol farmans, in 
which, after criticizing those farmans published by Dr. Balkrishna in his Shivaji 
the Great (vol. I, part I) and Mr. D. V. Apte in his 

(Appendix A), and after quoting the remarks passed by Sir Jadunath 
Sarkar on the spurious nature of Maia^h! documents and farmans, found in 
Mahdra^tTa, he has questioned the authenticity of the farmans ; nay, he has 
even tried to impress upon the minds of readers that the farmans are mere forgeries. 

The other side of the issues raised by Dr. Saletore ought to be put forth 
by Dr. Balkrishna and Mr. D. V. Apte. It is better if they do so and I hope 
they will do it in the near future. But as the editing of the farmans in question, 
published in Mr. Apte’s boc4c, has been done by me, I think I am entitled to 
examine Dr. Saletore's criticism. Without waiting, therefore, for the reply by 
the two distinguished scholars, I place before the readers the result of my examin¬ 
ation of Dr. Saletore’s views concerning the Mudhol farmans. 

Before considering, however, the farmans individually, I wish to bring to the 
notice of readers some facts of a general nature regarding the farmans and the 
material for the history of the BahmanI and ‘Adilshahi dynasties to which the 
farmans pertain. (1) Only photographic copies of the farmans were handed over 
to me from which I edited them. I did not get the advantage erf examining the 
originals. Both the internal and external examinations of a document are equally 
necessary for the determination of its authenticity. (2) I am not responsible 
for the English translations printed in the book as they were handed over to me 
with the instruction that the same might be inserted in the book without any mate¬ 
rial changes, (3) I found some discrepancies in the farmans which I have noticed 
in the notes. (4) Dr. Saletore in his article has dealt with the farmans No. 1-9, 
from Mr. Apte’s book ; all, but the last, of which pertain to the Bahmani period. 
Dr. Saletore after comparing the contents of these farmans with the narrative 
of Firishta (F.) and after finding that they cannot be reconciled to F.’s account, 
arrives at the conclusion that the farmans are not reliable. But here, I think. 
Dr. Saletore is mistaken. Firstly, he has relied, for the meaning of the farmatts, 
on the summaries or veraons given by Dr. Balkrishna and Mr. Apte. But it is 
possible that both may have been in the wrong. A research scholar ought not 
to rely on translations and veraons of a document, especially when he has to 
raise grave objections against it. He must study the document in the original. 
Then alone there is the possibility of his arriving at the truth. I am very sorry 
to note that Dr. Saletore has not followed this method and consequently has 
committed very palpable mistakea Secondly. Firishta is not the only Persian sourw 
for the period of the farmans as Dr. Saletore seems to assume. There the 
Burhdn-i-ma-athir (BM.) of Tatetate, Tajkhatu'l-mufuk of Shirazi, Srrapi l-kulut>^ 
etc The narrative given in BM. is found in many places to be superior to and more 
faithful than that of F. That F. could not even give a faithful pedigree of the Bahmani 
sultans has been proved by the contemporary coins and the native BM. 

Dr. Saletore ready and willing to rely, as the only source for the Bahmani dynasty 
on F.’s narrative and denounce all others ? That he is not, as far as contemporary 
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inscriptions are concerned, can be easily gathered from this very article of his. Then 
is it logical to suppose that the Mudhol farnuins which bear seals and Tughras i e. 
farmans, the contemporaneity and authenticity of which cannot be questioned as 
far as the external e\’idence is concerned, are forgeries, because they are not con¬ 
sistent with the account of F. ? Especially when we know that F. is full of 
inaccuracies and inconsistencies? Moreover as the criliol examination of individual 
fannans, which follows, will show, the information supplied by the farmatis is 
not so much inconsistent with the narrative of F. as the Dr. supposes. If the con¬ 
temporary documents are to be condemned as unauthentic they ought to be com¬ 
pared with contemporary documents, the genuineness of which is beyond doubt. 
Is it logical to compare them with a narrative composed some two hundred 
years after the events had actually happened? (5) Dr. Saletore seems to 
think that the event serving as the cause of some hiam» when referred to in a 
iarmoft, ou^t to take place in the same year in which the tarmau is issued- But 
this is quite an untenable supposition. Even under the well-organised British 
regime, inams for braveiy shown in the last great war were granted years after the 
treaty was signed. Why should we then be astonished if the issue of far mans 
of grants was delayed for a year or two in old Muhammadan courts ? The above 
statement can be easily substantiated from Bijapur farmatis and Marathi sanads. 
Why should we e.xpect a difTeront situation under the Bahmanl rule ? 

With these general remarks on some of the very queer assumptions of Dr. 
Saletore. I now propose to examine his criticism of the far mans individually. 

(I) Farman dated 1352 a.o. 

Both Dr. Balkrishna and Mr Apte have given their versions of this farman. 
But as the information in the farman, presumes Dr Saletore, is in contradiction 
with F. and Vijayanagar inscriptions, it cannot be reliable. But Dr Saletore seems 
not to have studied the farman in the original. It clearly states that IDilipasimha) 
was given an inam in consideration of his self-sacrifice. The details of the sacrifice, 
however have unfortunately disappeared owing to the lacuna? in the document. 
Mr Apte has assumed on the evidence of the Bakhar which he has incorporated in 
his volume, that Dilipasimha was sent to Karnataka about 752 H.^ and was re¬ 
warded for some act of his bravery there. Dr Balkrishna further look Karnataka 
to mean Vijayanagara and conjectured that Dilipasimha showed his bravery in a 
battle with a Vijayanagara king.^ But as remarked above, the text of the farman 
mentions neither Karnataka nor Vijayanagara. AH the same be it noted here 
that both F. and BM. refer to the Karnataka expedition of Alau'd din Hasan Gangu 
Bahmani and Dr Saletore does not seem to question the date of this expedition 
which F. puts in either 752/1351 or 753/1352. Then where lies the propriety of 

Dr. Saletore's criticism, especially when we know that the farman is dated in 
753 H. ? 


(2) Farman dated 1398 a.d. 

Before examining Dr. Saletore’s views on this document it is convenient to 
give the gist of the farman here. It is dated in 800 H. Rabi' 11 25/15-1-1938 ad 
and was issued by Firuzshah Bahmanl. Firuz finding that there was misgovemment 
aue to the short-sightedness of some Amirs and the tender age of the reigning sultan 
(conceived of ptUng the throne for himself and with that object in mind] went to 
K 1 lharwdar of that place received him warmly. Firuz. with 

the help of Siddhaji and other adherents, fought a battle with the army of the 
reigning sultan at some place in which the latter with his son showed much bravery 


1, Intro, p. 84 ; Bakhar p. 1 $. 


2. p. 39, 
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but was unfortunately killed. Some time after this battle Firuz succeeded to the 
throne. 

F. gives nearly the same account but with a slight variation. For instance, 
according to Briggs. F. calls the thanadar of Sagar Suddoo, a slave of the royal 
family and does not mention of his death in the battle of Merkole fought before 
Firuz gained the throne. 

Now Dr. Saletore raises the following points in connection with this faimaat. 

(1) If Siddhaji died, according to Dr. Balkrishna, in 798/1388, how could 
he have helped Firuz in 1397 in his struggle for the throne ? 

(2) Siddhaji cannot be identified with Suddoo who may have been one of 
the many Abbyssinian slaves at the court of the Bahmani ruler. 

(3) Had he helped Firuz, F would have certainly mentioned him along with 
Mir Faizullah Anju, Mulla Issac Surhindi, Mir Shumsu’d-din Muhammad Anju and 
Ahmadkhan Anuru’l-umar§ who helped Firuz on his accession to the throne. 

(4) In 1397, the date of the jarman there was no misgovemment due to the 
short-sightedness of the Amirs but only the rebellion of Firuzkhan. 

I regret toi note, in connection with these points, that Dr. Saletore has com- 
mited blunders and had there been any layman in Dr. Saletore’s place, I would 
not have cared to answer these points. But in the present case I feel I must show 
the mistakes and I do it here very reluctantly. 

(1) Had Dr. S. instead of believing in Dr. Balkrishna’s conversion of the 
Hijra year, referred to some ephemeries, he would have found that 798 H. corres¬ 
ponds to 1395/1396 A.D. Moreover neither the farman nor the bakhar nor F men¬ 
tions this date of Siddhaji's death. On the other hand both the farman and F. 
explicitly narrate that Siddhaji or Suddoo was alive till at least the battle of 
Merkole. Siddhaji or Suddoo must have, therefore, died only a short time before 
Firuz’s accession to the throne which took place by the end of 1397 a.d. 

(2) I do not understand how Dr. S. calls Suddoo an Abbyssinian slave. In 
Persian mass, diacritical marks are generally omitted and the name Suddoo (Saddu) 
can easily be read as Siddu. The Nawal Kishore edition of F. gives the reading 
Sidhu^ instead of SiddQ and Sidhu is quite a common corruption of names begin¬ 
ning with Siddha among Marathi gjeaking people. Thus there is no diflBculty in 
identifying Suddoo of Briggs’ F. with Siddhaji of the farman. The Nawal Kishore 
edition of F. describes Sidhu as ‘ Az ghuSman-i-an khandan ’ which has l^en, it 
seems, translated by Briggs by the phrase ‘a slave of the royal family.' But ‘‘slave 
is not the only meaning of ‘ ^ulam.’ Any Persian dictionary will give the word ser¬ 
vant ■ as a synonym of ‘ ghulam * and there are a number of Persian and Marathi 
documents and seals in which the word is actually used in that sense. It is not, 
therefore, so easy to make Suddoo of Briggs’ F. an Abbyssinian slave as Dr. b. 


has done. 

(3) The farman clearly staUs that Siddhaji died before Firuz could suc^d 
in his object of getting the throne. Fs statements ara not inconsistent ^th tho« 
of the farmarr. How can we, then, expect F. to menUon the se^«9 

Siddhaji to Firuz after the latter’s accession to the throne, and to refer to him 

along with others. 

(4) Had Dr Saletore borne well in mind the date otf the famaru he w 
not have dared to make the bold statement in 4. The 

I'i/l/isgg ad ie some two months after Firuz ascended the throne. Couia 
h^e named his own doings a rebellion and his antagonist's rule good govem- 


1. Vol. I. p. 305. 
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ment in a farman issued by himself? I must plainly assert that what has been said 
by Dr. Saletore about this larman is all illogical. 

(3) FARMAN DATED 1424 A.D. 

The iaxmon bears the Tughra of Ahmadshah bin .'Vhmad Bahmanl and alter 
referring to the service rendered by Siddhaji and Bhairavasingh and bravery shown 
by Ugtasena in the war with Vijayanagar. reaffirms the hereditary grant of inaiu 
to Ugrasena. Dr. B.mkrishna attributes the issue of this farman to Ugrasena’s 
saving the life of Ala-ud-din Ahmadshah Bahmani when the latter was surprised 
by a detachment of the Vijayanagar king in a hunting expedition. 

Now Dr. S. quotes Uie contents of this very farman in his article and states 
that there is no mention of a hunting expedition in the farman. But ignoring this 
as well as the fact that the farman bears the tughra of Ahmadsh^ bin Ahmad 
Bahmani and its date falls in Ahmadshah’s reign, goes on criticizing Dr. Baj,- 
KRISHNA’S attribution of the issue of this farman. He brings in the evidence of 
F. to prove that the date of the farman falls in the reign of Ahmadshah Wall Bahmani 
and not in that of Ala-ud-dinshah Bahmani. that no hunting expedition worthy of 
special note was undertaken by Ala-ud-dinshah Bahmani, and that there was a 
war between this sultan and the Vijayanagar king Devaraya II in 1443 a.d. ; and 
finally questions as to how the Mudhol farman can be relied upon for the details 
relating to the war with Vijayanagar in 1424 a.d. But where is the room for all 
these baseless and contradictory speculations ? As the farman is dated in 1424 a.d. 
and as it, instead of mentioning a hunting expedition, refers to a war with Vijaya¬ 
nagar you are only to see whether there was a w'ar going on between the two powers 
in 1424 A.D. or a short time before 1424 A.D. By referring to F. one can easily assure 
oneself that there was such a war which ought to be assigned the date 1423 a.d. 


(4) FARMAN DATED 1454 A.D. 

Here again Dr. S. has confounded the interpretation with the contents of the 
farman. The farman makes no mention of either the Sirke chief or the chief of 
Khelna. It only refers to a battle fought in the Konkan in which Ugrasena, an 
ancestor of the Ghorpede chief of Mudhol was taken a captive. Dr. S. admits that 
the veraon given by Mr. Apte is different from that given by Dr. Balkrishna ; but 
then asks ‘ which of these scholars shall we believe ? ’ \Vhy should he ask such a 
question ? If he had found the veraons given by the two scholars in contradiction 
to each other, it was his duty to verify the statements in both the versions from the 
original and find out the truth. But instead of doing that, he has unnecessarily 
believed in the veraon of some one and brought in the evidence of F. and Grant 
Duff to prove that Srke chief was different from the chief Khelna as against 
Dr. B.’s identity of the two chiefs. But where was the necessity of either identify¬ 
ing or differentiating between the two chiefs? As they are not mentioned in the 
farman, neither their identity, nor their differenUation would affect the genuineness 
of the farman. He ought to have proved that there was no battle fought in the 
Konkan about the date of the farman. But that is an impossible task. By the by 
let me tell the readers that Dr. S. seems to be quite ignorant of the fact that 
Sirke IS a Maratha family name and not a place name. Otherwise he would not 
have u^d the phr^s ' the chief of Sirka (Sirke).' ‘the Raja of Sirkeand ‘the 
ruler of Siike which betray his perfect ignorance about the above fact. 


(5) Farman Dated 1471 a.d. 

Dr. S.'s mam contention about this farman seems to be that as F nnt 
record the rrrJorrruUon euppUed by the /o,po.„, one tails to see how the stSrenS 
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in the farman can ever be accepted as historically valid. But let me bring to the 
notice of readers that BM. records about the campaign, referred) to in the farman. 
such details as are not to be found in F. and letters of Mahmud Gawan, the gists of 
which have been published recently*, supply still more details which are to be traced 
neither in F. nor in BM. Does Dr. S. know this ? Whom will he then discard as 
untrue, either F. or BM. or the letters of Mahmud Gawa? If he cannot reject 
any of the three sources why should he reject this farman which supplies still some 
more information ? 


(6) Farman Dated 1522 a.d. 

This farman which is dated in 1522 aJ). refers along with others to an episode 
in the life of Ismail 'Adilshah in which he, while leading an expedition against Tim- 
taj, the ruler of Vijayanagar had to fight a pitdied battle on the bank of the Kri¬ 
shna. In it Ismail was heiruned in and could not cross the river. At this juncture 
Maloji Ghorpade, the son of Kheloji, came forward and at the risk of his own life, 
brought him out of the danger safely. In recognition of this service Maloji was 
exempted from Kurnisat. 

Now Dr. S.’s main objections against this farman are (1) that the other events 
mentioned in the farman do not fit in with the accounts already known, (2) that 
Kheloji and NQloji of this farman should be identified with their name-sakes from 
the Bhosale family who lived only a century later (3) and that M&loji Ghorpade 
does not figure in the account given by Firishta about the calamity which befell 
Ismml ‘Adilshah. 

About the first point let me note that the other events mentioned in the farman 
are indeed referred to by F. and in the same order as the farman does. The only 
difference between the two is of some details and personal names. But unless we 
prove the farman to be spurious by some independent evidence, how can we ac¬ 
cept the one source and discard the other ? 

On the second point I may be permitted to state that Dr. S.’s argument^ are 
simply misleading. The farman clearly surnames Kheloji, and his son Maloji as 
Ghorpade and ^ves their title as Bahadur. As the farman is dated in 1522 A.D. 
and its seal as well as language dearly show that it belongs to the 'Adilshahi sultans. 
Ismail Adilsh^ who was then reigning must be reckoned as their protege. Now 
those Kheloji and Maloji with whom Dr. S. identifies these Kheloji and 
his son Maloji Ghorpade are sumamed Bhosale; they were not father and son 
but perhaps cousins; moreover they served, as a rule, the Nizamshahr sultans 
and occaaonally aded with the Mughal emperor Shahjaimn; besides they lived in 
about 1630 and not in 1522, the date of the farman. It is, therefore simply mi^ 
leading to identify the Ghorpade pair of Kheloji and Maloji with the Bhosale pair 
and question the contemporaneity and the authentidty of the farman. 

About the third point suffice it to say that it is not proper to discard the 
farman only because it cannot be recondled to F. I need not go into the details 
of this point as it has been already dealt with. 

Thus it will be seen that Dr. Saletore has not studied the farmans in the on- 
einal has unnecessarily believed in the versions given by others, has discarded better 
versions, has not cared to study and digest the existing material bearing on the 
subject, has given undue importance to Firishta and ne^ected other better sour(^ 
and finally has drawn hasty conduaons based on the imperfect knowledge of the 

material. 

G. H. Kharb 

Poona. 

1. Journal of Indian History, Vol. XVI, p. 263. 
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REFERENCE TO NASIR SHAH KHALJI IN A CONTEMPORARY MS. 


The Oriental Manuscripts Library (Pracya Crantha-Saihgraha) of Ujjain 
(Gwalior) has recently procured a 431 year old MS (Accession No. 5768) of the 
Vi^nutrurdna. The MS is complete and covers 136 folios of country paper of the 
size 11X5 inches written in dark-black ink in Devanagari characters. The scribe’s 
concluding colophon bears some historical interest and reads as follows :— 

Folio 136* “. 

R II 11 

II 3 II II m\B II 

Sfl mi II II 

<l4oHlri: q (<) ^dA<dl I 

mtl »n5I 5R: mg ll 3 II 

HWWW mftmfdft ^ I 

^ ^ snn'jf^ u 

50% \yi\K 

*11*^ Hltl I 

# . 

( qi ) II 


3T|IH«RI?«T m 5UTKT— 

sn^ ^ ^ II wl: n 3 II " 


Thus_ the MS was copied at a village called Jagisa by a Da^pura* Brahmapa 
named Rarae^vara-Papdita who was son of one Reda-Papdita and describes himself 
as extremely pious and benevolent. The village Jagisa is described as lying in the 
province of Malwa of which a king named Nasira was then the paramount sovereign 
and as belonging to the territories, charming, thickly-populated and thronging with the 
families of ^e twice-born, of a (feudatory) C5ham^ (i.e. Chauhan) chief who 
was named Sn-Bhanu. was son of one Sri-Jogadeva and had his headquarters in a 
to^ or major v^age called Sri-Rajapaura (i.e. Sri-I^japura) in the vidnity of the 

completed the MS was Sunday the 
fortnight of the month of Bhadrapada in the year 1431 of 


mwas. They are found^Umd'Si 

Yajurveda and in some lo ^gveda. ^ belong mostly to Whjte 
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The contemporary paramount sovereign Nasira mentioned in the colophon is 
undoubtedly identical with king Nasiruddin or Nasir Shah, the 3rd Khalji Sultan 
of Malwa, who ruled from his capital Mandu between 1500 and 1510 A-C* and is 
said to have erected^ a number of fine buildings in Malwa, among them being also 
the Kaliadeh Water Palace* on the banks of Sipra near Ujjain. 

This reference to king Na^r Shah is important as coming from the pen of a 
contemporary Hindu Pandit. Although it does not convey any fresh substantia] 
detail regarding the Sultan, it possibly does not fail to warrant the conclusion that 
he was held in high esteem by contemporary Sanskrit scholars. We are accustomed 
to read in the accounts of Mahomedan historians that Nasir Shah was a miserable 
sensualist, a brutal tyrant and a drunkard to the extreme. Still, all the same, his 
relations with contemporary Sanskrit scholars appear to be quite cordial and friendly. 
Had it not been the case, our scribe would possibly have avoided any reference to 
the Sultan. 

By the way, here it may be pointed out that there has already been discovered* 
at least one Sanskrit work that is specifically attributed to this Narir Shah. This 
fact not only substantially seconds the above-stated hypothesis but takes us still 
further to learn that the Sultan actually extended his liberal patronage to Sanskrit 
authors who, on their turn, were ready to attribute their own compositions to the 
Sultan. 

I have not yet been able to identify the Chauhan diief Sri-Bhanu and the two 
places Jagisa and Sri-Rajapura mentioned in the colophon. As a matter of fact, at 
present it often becomes very difficult to identify small places of Malwa in old refe¬ 
rences, as the old province has rince been split up into numerous patches, big or small, 
now scattered over the intermingled territories of the Maharajas of Gwalior, Indore, 
Dhar, Dewas and several other states. Further, it is also not very clear whether the 
scribe designates Sri-Rajapura as a town or only as a flourishing village. Even if the 
place were a town, it cannot be identified with Rajpur, a prominent pargana town of 
Barwani State in Malwa, as the same has been under the rule of a branch of the 
Sesodia Rajputs at least from the fourteenth century a.c.® Again, it cannot be 
identical with I^jpur, the capital town of Alirajpur State in Malwa, as the same 
has been held since 1437 A.C. by the line of the present rulers who claim to be 
Rathors and not Chauhans^. In case, however, the place under reference is meant 
to be designated only as a major village, we can with fair justification identify it 
with the headquarters of Kheri-Rajapur, a small estate in Malwa, which has been 
recorded as held to this day by Chauhan Rajputs.® 

Sadashiva L. Katre 


2 Imperial Gazetteer of India—Central India (1908), p. 126; G. YazdANI : 
Mand'u The City of Joy (Oxford, 1929), pp. 23-25, etc. 

3. G. Yazdani : Mandu Thd Ctty of Joy. pp. 25, etc. 

4 M. B. Garde : Archaeology m Cwalun (Gwalior, 1934K P* If^* ^4 

5 P K. Code : Dale of Kankali Grantha attributed to Nasirasaha—Anmh of 

the B. O.'R. Institute. Vol. XII. pp. M9-291. 

6. Imperial Gazetteer of Ittdta—Central Indu. pp. ^ and 336. 

7. Ibid, pp. 337 B. 8. Ibtd. p. 290. 
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By 

D. B. DISKALKAR 


UNA 

No. 91] V.S. 1582. [18-7-1526, 

Una is the chief town of a Mahal of the same name in Junagadh State. 
The subjoined inscription is fixed in the eastern dam of the big tank there. 
It measures. 2'-5" by V-4". It is in a good state of preservation. Being 
carefully engraved there are few grammatical mistakes in it. 

At the beginning of the inscription the following deities are praised. 
Brahma, Visnu, Siva, Ganapati, Indra and other Dikpalas, Surya and other 
Grahas and Parvatl. Then it mentions that in old times the sage Valmiki 
founded, in ValabhIpur, a i^yastha family. In that family which was 
famous for learning, statesmanship, charity, specially in penmanship and was 
respected by the kings, was bom a minister named Narasiihhavara, who was 
devoted to Visou. His son was the minister Seva, and the latter’s son was 
the minister Ma^ 

The inscription then gives an account of another Kayastha family of 
equal fame. In it there was a minister named V3ja. His son was Va^ya- 
raja. The latter had a daughter named KM. She was married to the 
minister Mata named above. The couple had a son named Pata. 

Pata was made Karbhari by Ayaz, the Suba over Saura$tra, of the 
Sultan Mahammad of Ahmedabad. Pata was also given a title ' RGfar- 
Malik ■ (Muzfar Malek) and a palkhi by the Sultan. 

This Pata caused a big tank to be made in Unnatadurg (i.e. Una) on 
Wednesday, the 8th of the bright half of Sravaija in v.s. 1582. 

In the concluding portion of the inscription the names of the three 
invK of Pata. named Lalima. Dai, and Haribai, are given as also the name 
of the Nagar Soman&tha. son of Kr^adas, who composed the prasasti and 
of the engraver Ratna son of Mahava. 

The easy flow of the language full of alliterations shows that the author 

of the Pra^asti viz. Nagar Somanatha, son of Krirwadasa, was a learned and 
gifted poet 


Text 

1 113-“ wif: U ^ 

4 nfH 1^1 II <1 „ q^. I 


• Continued from p. 127 of VoL III. June 1940. 
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5 

6 

7 

8 
9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 
21 
22 

23 

24 

25 

26 

27 

28 

29 

30 

31 

32 

33 

34 

35 

36 


ISept 


=fl II 3 II srfilfg 

51: I J^SSJTIPT 514^55^ ^?I55 | ^ || 

X II %^g5IT I 

JluiWungui^ciWtjgT: I 5rraf^: 

?XR5l: I) ^T5TK^ 

11 V n ^ f4^4-^Rd : g 

fTCig^: 1 ^t«T?RPT^30TT^ 

II ^ 11 gWWIWSR: gSRRT 
fWR: I I »i%?TPT II % II 

5IWf*|q'»i<j% JTf^JIHlpT'TH: I §51: gift'd: <7%: qi^ 

t: I ^T: I JT^T^ 

II Vi II 3T«r mg^: ii Ntqira?«if55l5?: 

?dcg^: i^l^txigg^ *IcT: %04W<Ml(5TVil: I 

cT creq grRt I ^wn ftcnfi W T HHfO 

lu II »7qT5ftg^ gjre^ i qfiragr 

gi qfd^iddK I flsriiwR w % agjigwi g^q ggfe: 

II 3 II cri qxqTrsi^ gdigJ^Hi i q^ft g ancJWtJqr [ i* ] f^5irg[^*t] 

=qr^ I gitfX«rf) <T#q^nWtg: ino ii g^qraiJ^^tmigmi 

g(: I gdTRcfl^Tfggg: qgifiw: i gg: g%n gt 

^gt: ggsftq^rsnr ini ii ST^mrngi gqn i ffeKM ; i ?gig 

gq^g ^xir^sj^i ^ g q i dg r ^ i g i 

feqgmqrq in3 ii MdmwHdcqXui, i^i^rfwRn^gwfSr 

^ I I ^ gg gf^ sqri || i x n 

^ g1%g =qTfggTg i 

gfe^: >iRi4 1 gi^^ ^ gqrsgig m ii g g^q^ 

^ qit gft ggtfift q<lq+i6 i ai+K^dKRig ^qqJtgr 

JC.q^^yiq’i^didK II II gqg q^ wr ^ 

^ g^ Mlgi^gq^w ^icftg gi g^ 

g qgr qrft X s^^lg^ ^ftqrtggiggsiftg i |q 5 ri% [: ] 

qnwjgrqrgqncftg I gfg%fl*wi4ig gg g^ ^^tgtggr [ ^ ] 

[ g rgt ] II fi?rqR griig gg ii ii ii 


DHRASANAVEL 

No. 92] v.s. 1582. [12-8-1526. 

This inscription is copied from a Polio standing near the old temple of 
Siva, called Magaderu, to the east of the village Dhrasanvel near Dwarka in 
the Okhamai?dal prant, in the possessiai of the Maharaja Gaikwad of Baroda. 

1. Dn^ the line. Such unnecessary strokes are many times given in the 
record. 
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It records the death in Dhrasanavel of SrT Dharaijasena in a fight while 
protecting the cows on Sunday, the fifth of the bright half of Bhadrapada in 
V.S. 1582 or (S. 1448). 

The epithet Sri preceding the name Dharaiiasena. shows that the de¬ 
ceased was not an ordinary man but was probably a Vadhela or a Vaghera 
chieftain. 

Text. 

1 ^ 5Tr 

2 % ^ 

3 

4 'nr 

5 ^ 

6 

8 fm 

HALVAD 

No. 93) V.S. 1583. ,(28-2-1527. 


This inscription is found in a well near the temple of Saraoe^vara Maha- 
deva adjoining the tank in the town Halvad in Dhrangdhra State. 

The inscription is important for the genealc^ of the family of the 
Zala rulers of Dhrangdhra State. It mentions that Zala is one of the 36 
royal (K$atriya) families and gives the following genealogy. 


Rana Rapamal 
Rana Satru^ya 
Raira Jita 
Rana Raijavira 
Rana Bhima 
Rana Vagha 
Rana Rajadhara 
Rana Raniga 
Maharana Mwasiihha 


= Laliade 
= Mlnalade 
= Jitade 
= Lilade 
= Primalade 
= Nmade 
= Ahikarade 
= Kalyaijade 


The queen Kalyanade, mother of Maharaija Manasimha, was, it is 
further told, the daughter of Maharana Sarangde of the Vaghela famUy 
by his wife Virade. For the benefit of all creatures Kalyanade caused a 
weU to be dug up during the Ume of her son Maharapa Manasimha on 
Thursday, the 13th of the dark half of I^alguna in v.S. or S. 1448. 


Text. 


1 II srg rm: grwfi jht: 

3 II ^ ivvc 'bi^FUTi^ 
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6 II ^ ^ ^4^yi«*i^ cRgfT ^mtfsrat ^ 

7 II fg^T ^70i^ot4K»Tnr‘r ^ rm 

8 II JT^ rlrg^ ^I'JiylcHyjTiqt ^ nI^^'HI^ flcgfl m>t^ ^YR¥|Rf ^ 

9 II Nr3T(^+»l<^ fTcgrT Tmt ?lfoTIT^ iTFl^ ^ cRgcI m 

10 II fRNT ffgf i e toi Nt?nt«ri^ ^n 

11 cifS?n ml nHc^iui^ ;n5n%^iTicn ^nf 

12 II 5ftci^ «4»icyiiiq+Ki^ ^ ^Krq<f §»? ti 

13 II >7??^ m qrft^ ?ft q g g^ rP{ f^g|% ^ ii 

14 II HR ?T*n g’'4 ^ (hci^ ^ I «Ri'<^ ffzn 5155(11] 

15 II go4 ?Rgo4 ft^<i4ii»ii< *rniHRT 

16 II ^ 'iwi II 


VELaVDAR 

No. 94] v.s. 1584. ,[23-4-1528. 

The following inscription is found in a well at the entrance of the 
village Velavdar in Wadhwan State, at a distance of 20 miles from Wadhwan 
in the north-east direction. It measures 5'-8" in length and only 10" in 
breadth. The letters which are of a big size are very incorrectly engraved. 
The last line of the record is unintelligible. 

It opens with the date, Thursday, the fifth of the bright half of VaiSkha 
in v.s. 1584 (Saka 1450) and refers to the rdgn of the Gujarat Sultan Baha- 
DURSHAH, and of his feudatory chief Rai?a Manasimhaji, evidently of Halvad, 
the old capital of Dhrangdhra State. It then seems to record that a woman 
of Solanki family and resident of Valva caused to be made a well on the 
abovementioned date. 

Text. 

1 sra^iTT^ 

‘TTfWT ^ 

2 ei««tqn:nq 


3 ?I?T ^l® §1^ ?T« *1?^ »TI^ "TTI ?lcT ?T® *n®lT 

vn^ wit 

4 ^T® am TI" ^TiTRr»n3i«®anfmg?n® 

iira ^*1 ^T® ^ 

5 fSi gcT ^ 1 ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

;TTH 3RTT ’TRfT 


1. The names are quite unintelligible. 

2. Curiously enough the ^ is expressed here by three zeroes as 
Inscriptions. 


in andent 
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SATRUNJAYA HILL. PALITANA 

No. 95.1 V.S. 1587. 

This inscription is engraved on a black stone slab fixed in the wall of 
the Adisvara temple on the famous Satrunjaya hill near Palitana. It 
is carefully engraved and is in a good condition. The inscribed portion 

measures 2'-5" by l'-51". . ^ r> - • 

This important inscription was formerly published by Dr. Buhler in tne 

Etngraphio Indica Vol. II, pp. 42 ff. 

The record mentions that Bahadur Shah, successor of Muzfar Shah, 
the successor of Mahamud Shah, was ruling over Gujarat in v.s. 1587. Then 
is mentioned the name of Majhadkhan i.e. Mujahid Khan Bhikan who, we 
know, was the Sultan’s viceroy over Sorath. Then the description of the Citra- 
kuta hill is given, which was situated in Medapata i.e. Mewad. where Ratna- 
sithha, son of Sangramasirhha, son of Rajamalla, son of Kumbharaja was 
ruling. Ratnasirhha’s prime minister was Karmaraj, a detailed account of 
whose family is next given. He went to the Satrunjaya hill on pilgrimage 
and there made the seventh restoration and re-built the temple of Puijdarika 
on the sixth day of the dark half of Vaisakha in v.s. 1587 or Saka 1453. For 
this he had obtained permission of Sultan Bahadur through the good offices 
of Rava Narasirhhaka, the Sultan's prime minister. The praSasti was com¬ 
posed by Pandit Lavaijyasamaya. 

It is to be noted that in this record the names of Sikandar and Mahmud 
II, who ruled for a short time between Muzfar and Bahadur are omitted. 
The mention of the Mewad kings has added much to the importance of 
the inscription. 

Text. 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 
7 







II ^ ^ 



11 

5l»I3-SriTT% 1 »TI^ 

?<rit I 1 


8 
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9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 
21 
22 

23 

24 

25 

26 
27 


[Sept 


a \ gfl: w- It % 

II vj 5fiv >Tt<n§^ *ite: , 

^ II ^ [;] ^ <M--j;iamK i §^i)^ g^- 

3w: sfe^r: I) «. ficg^ i 

5^ * * • 

^ 11^0 [ ^ ? ] tT^ dcSpT: I ^m- 

[ srm: ] 1111 frg^RfTteni^: ri^: ( ^) sup^ssimT i dK i ^qt 

arsjft 5ih3gwmni?i^ ii i ^ acff^rag^: q [ ^ ] 

g^: qjcqqT^qr^: [ srn^JggRTO: «fti^s^ II 1 ^ surirt 

5^: ?I«l^’l4)d+K+: SFUT I 


srmK: [qnftcft] ^ II 1Y ?THTS%I 

^ I ^rra? ga: %^ttqsn 

*n# I11*1 srais??r: 'rtqrf: qfciw ^iJi^ftcsgwgwir g^ giM- 

II 1^ 

cft^ >Tra^ *PR?RTTftl ft'J^ldl I J|5<rTr<d^^ g^ ^qrfiwt tq: II 1'* 
jqf ^?R*HT*n ^rraf 

^5HW«T I g^5 II Id WRHS^qt ^Tl^ 

nt<<iRn «i<fc«*i«ig'w( 

g^j 'Hliiid, II IS 

sg^: 

^Pi41 w •»[)<<iw^i II ^o »«<hi gq: 


+H^«4l<4ll4H.^MiT: q^ qg^ g ^ : I) ^1 yld'l44J|3|lQld/9i|'idW<y(^lft?' 
q^^r: I gqi5F<i^d q 






sqafift^ II ^ggwl^i 





II Xv 3TFt 


PT ^ [%%%5T JT^CTEFt I ^fvn gwr>^ iqiSgcTl: II V^ 


dSf l fe r «T[»rc 

I STT^r ? 5 TWTH gqO% eqml II ^rsqsqiqiwt^: 
51 ^ II dFT gWTRgglP^r qff^rTsq^il ^ I ^IH- 

fr#q 51511 ^ ^ II ^d 
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<t)i^i *iCt^ ^ 

jT^wnrf^^Tc^ 

30 ^ I ^ i' 3 «)iticrarq^ u 

31 I 'H'll^dl'it ^ II 

HaMAPAR 

No. 96] V. s. 1588 [ 20-1-1532. 

H^apar is a small but old village in the Rajasitapur MaMl of the 
Dhrangdhra State at a distance of six miles to the north of the Rajasitapur 
Railway Station on the Wadhwan-Dhrangdhra line. To the east of a very 
large well there is a Siva temple where the following two inscriptions are found 
engraved on the lintel of the door. Both of them together measure 22'-10" in 
length and 6" in breadth. 

Both the inscriptions are of the same date and also record the same 
object viz. the Siva temple was built by one Jitamala of the Solanki family, on 
Saturday the 13th of the bright half of Magha in v. s. 1588 or Saka 1453 
when Mah^alik Ayajavalli was the viceroy at Hampur, evidently of the 
Gujarat Sultan and Maharaija Mansirhhji was ruling, evidently at Halvad. 

Text 

(O 

1 "Wcc ?n% ^1^ 

4 TT^TOtUT 

6 ^ *i5t3ra §ct TM ^ ^ 

7 f^dHI^ IVCIRTl^ 3^: 1 

(^) 

1 ^ 5n% 5ra^«n% 

2 tT ^i<if q M4*l l MH I ^ 5 

4 TH?>TT5S^ 

5 nr^Kion 

6 SIR* 

The rest of the portion is illegible. 
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NAGICHAIjIA 

No. 97] V. s. 1590 114-9-1534. 

This inscription is engraved on a pillar of a Deri called Gosara in the 
Village Nagicaija in Mapgrol State. It measures 10" by 12". 

It records the death, in a fight, of Pithia Anaa, son of Vasanga, at Nagi- 
cana on Sunday, the 11th of the dark half of Bhadarava in v.s. 1590, 
during the victorious reign of Bahadurshaha, evidently the Gujarat Sultan. 

Text 

2 ^ ^ *11 ^ 

5 3FRn g 

6 ?IT^ JR’JT 3T*n: 

PAPA 

No. 98] v.s. 1594. [1538. 

This inscription is inscribed on a stone slab lying in the small village 
Pada near Dhokadva, in the Junagadh State. It measures 18" X 13J". 

It opens with the date, Sunday the fourth of the bright half of VaiSkha 
in v.s. 1594 and mentions the names, possibly of the officers, of Sherkhm and 
Malik Ajijalduddin. The middle portion of the record is unintelligible. A 
land consisting of 31 bighas seems to have been granted to some body, whose 
name is not known. In the concluding portion both the Muhammedans and 
the Hindus are asked not to violate the grant. 

Text 

2 V R 

4 (1) ^ 

5 5r q[^] (1 )...3T5^ 

6 , . • . • 

7 an Ji 

8 ft" qR % 

9 sTPt ^ ^ ^ 

10 ^3T t ^ iRif^ (?) qm 

11 qr^cT Ip 

12 qr^r nw 


1. The date does not agree. 
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BAGASRA 


No. 99] 1604. [18-3-1548. 

The following two inscriptions are engraved side by side on a yellowish 
stone lying at the north-west comer of the village Bagasra (Dhe<5) under 
Junagadh State. The right hand inscription measures 6" by 9i" and the 
left hand one, 7J" by 9i". 

Both the inscriptiOTS are o( the same date i.e. Sunday, the ninth of the 


bright half of Caitra of v.s. 1604 or Saka 1470 and refer to the rule of the 
Sultan Muhammad Shaha. The right hand inscription records the death at 
Bagasra of Vaghela Vakta. son of Hiba in a fight while protecting the 

cows. The left hand inscription records that the wife, named Amoja of that 
man became a sati. She was the daughter of Kaca Parvata of Bagasra and 
his wife Ravlbai. 


Text 

(O 

3 fT ^ ?Tr% 

4 ^ mcRTT[5] 

6 ^TOT ’ll 

7 ST| ^ M 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 
9 


(3) 

11 'A® II J JHT: tORrarq: II ?? 
cftfT: ^ ?n% 

m q4(T; vnqf 9Tt ^ 
aF?r ^ ^i| erir 
^ gf^ ^ 11 


KODIDARA 

No. 100] v.s. 1609. [30-1-1553. 

This inscription is engraved on a polio found in a small village named 
Kodidara, situated near Somanatha F*atana. The inscribed portion measures 
l'-6" in length and 1' in breadth. 

It records that the polio of Hadiani Suraja was raised in the village 
Kodidara in the reign of F^tasaha Mahamud at Devapataija on Monday the 
secwid of the dark half of Magha in v.s. 1609. 

Mahamud was the Gujarat Sultan, who ruled from 1536 to 1554 a.d. at 
Ahmedabad. 

Text 

2 ^ 3 ^ 

3 'ncTW 

4 

5 JtFl 5^3(141 

6 'TRftan 
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No. 101 J 


WADHWAN 

v.s. 1613. 126-7-1557. 


This inscription is copied from a white stone slab discovered at Wadhwaij 
during excavations of the old palace foundations. The stone is now lying 
near the State stables in the Darbargadh at Wadhwaij. The inscribed por¬ 
tion, which is in a good ccmdition, measures 2)^' by 2V«'. Below it are 
carved a pig and an ass. Being inscribed in very incorrect Gujarati and also 
in an awkward manner the meaning of the inscription has to be made out 
with much difficulty. 

The record opens with the date, Monday, the first of the bright half of 
SravaiQa of v.s. 1613 and refers to the reign of Patshah Ahmad. Names of 
several officers are then given. They are : Hazrat Suleman Khan, Itimad 
Khan AhodI, Mir Hazbar, Malik Ain Havali, Malik Nusrat Phal, Malik 
Agadh, Mdieta (?) Rangvala, Arisimha Sangaija, chief (?) of Wadhwaij, Mir 
Abdul Halim, Bakshi of Wadhwaij, Etesai As^ Patel and Talati. Then it 
is stated thus—^whatever Vaje is due from the pasaitas of the abovementioned 
town, both Kotias and Talavias, this shall be spent by the Talavias on the 
Talav (i.e. tank) and the Kotias on the Kot (i.e. fort). Whoever shall in¬ 
fringe these stipulations will be subject to the curse of the cow if he is a 
Hindu and that of the boar if he is a Musalman. 

The Patshah Ahmed mentioned in the record is the Gujrat Sultan Ah¬ 
med II, whose Diwan, was the powerful noble Itimat Khan. Zalavad, in 
which Wadhwan is situated was directly under him. (See Bom. Gaz. Vol. I, 
R. I, p. 260.) The other names are of officers connected with the govern¬ 
ment of Wadhwan. 

This inscription shows the origin of the Kotia and Talavia Kolis. They 
were pasaitas or landholders and were bound to work for the forts and tanks 
of the places, near which their holdings were situated. 


Text 

1 ^ ^ 1 

2 ^ Hindis 

3 (?) 5 

5 ^ 

6 ^ 

8 f&r ^r® 

10 ^ qfes 


1. A large number of words in this inscription are uni n telligible. 
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11 rRTOl ^ 'mr 

12 ^ 5l<Al«0Hi Jit 9il 

13 ft fT55T^ rT3l1^ ^9Tt 

14 ^ftr ^ 5TrT ^tft^ ^5®^ 

15 5t nrt i^TT ^ ^ 

16 ^ ^ ^ 1- * 

17 ^ w<iif^ 

DAHISARA 

No. 102] v.s. 1622. 130-7-1556. 

This mscription is engraved on the lintel of the temple popularly known 
as Dhingadmalla's temple in the village Dahisara, at a distance of three miles 
from Vavapia in Morvi State. The lower portion of the inscription, which 
measures about 4H ^eet in length and only 10 inchess in breadth is illegible. 

It seems to record the building of the temple by the wife of Jam Sri 
Karapaji of Dahisara on Tuesday, the fourteenth of the dark half of Sravapa 
in v.s. 1622 or Saka 1488. 

Karapaji was merely a Bhdyat of the ruling family of Navanagar, though 
he is given the epithets Jama Si5 out of respect only. 

Text 

2 ^ ^ 


3 .sirni^... 

GHOGHA 

No. 103) V.S. 1634. [13-10-1577. 


This inscription was discovered in the Khari vov at the Ghogha port. It 
was published by Col. Watson in the Indian Antiquary, Vol. VIII, p. 283, 
from which the following text is copied. 

The inscripticxi states that on Sunday, the 2nd of the bright half of 
Kartika in v.s. 1634, in the glorious reign of Padishah Sri Akbar, when Raja- 
5ri Kaly^arai was in charge of the port and in the reign of the king Visaji 

.the vdv of Ghayanti in the Puti garden was built. The inscription 

ends with an ass-curse. 

The king Visaji mentioned in the record was an ancestor of the Maha¬ 
raja of Bhavnagar. 

Text 

II ^ (Ttrit (ift 

gRR5 TOriift n 
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MANKHETRA 

No- 104] V.S. 1639. [24-1-1583. 

This inscription is found in a well called Khetsara in the village Man- 
khetra, 3 miles to the east of Mangrol. It is engraved on a yellow stone 
and measures T by 11". 

The record opens with an invocation to Gajje^. Then it is stated that 
the digging of a well, etc. is more meritorious than performing a hundred 
sacrifices. Then a long genealogy of a family belonging to the Pragvat com¬ 
munity is given in which the sons of Parik§a(?) Phaka named Pariksa Ramji, 
Devadas, Ravidas, Amidas, Acala and Saring caused a well to be made on 
Thursday, the 12th of the bright half of Magha in v.s. 1639 or Saka 1505. 
In the concluding portion blessings are given to the builders of the well. 

Text 

1 II11 iWl [ !♦ ] 

2 [l*] II 

3 % ] qwig 

5 m II dWif^ qiq^i i ^ 

6 I wt 

7 II ^ II ?Tl 

8 JTSrl 3^ §cT sqi^ §?T 

9 ^ jpiqffl 5 ?i 3qi^ qft^ g 

10 cT qft^ ^ g?T qft^ nini gci qft^ q^ i?T qft 

11 9 arqci 

12 fcl: II II ^ 

13 ?rf% 5r#tn% strijh («t) * 1 ^ f^rf^iT 

14 ftcfJ ‘13 gu 12nqg(Nhrt»n 

15 ^ sTTf^ 5^(g®*i) fft?ni (^)q)iwf ciq^ ^ 

16 q>qi^: 5 

17 sr^rt: H>»iHqRq<^ ^ iW: sraKia: ii ii 11 


DHROL 

No. 105] V.S. 1647. [1-8-1591. 

This inscription is engraved on one of the paliSs standing to the north 
of the temple of Bhutanatha Mahadeva in the place called ‘ Bhuchara Mori 
at a distance of a mile and a half to the south-west of Dhrol. The inscribed 
portion measures 2}4,' in height but only 10" in breadth. 

It records the death of a warrior named Barada Gola (?) while fighting 


1. Elsewhere the word used in this connection is 
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together with Ajaji against Ajama Khan on Sunday, the 8th of the dark half 
of Sravaija in v.s. 1647. 

This record refers to the well-known battle that took place at Bhuchar 
Mori between the armies of Khan Azam, the Gujarat Viceroy of the Emperor 
of Delhi, and the armies of the Jamsaheb of Navanagar under Jam Satra- 
sala's son Ajoji and his minister Jasa Ladaka. In the fight Ajoji and Jasa 
were killed with considerable loss to their army. 

Text 

1 W 

2 

3 ^ c 

4 Tlf 

5 

6 JTi'nvft: nt 

7 

8 aR %fr 3nf 

9 HTm 

10 smr 

11 

12 n 

13 51^: ^ 

14 


SATRUfJJAYA 

No. 106] V.S. 1650. 

This inscription is engraved in the porch of the east entrance of the 
AdUvara temple on the left hand on the famous Satrufijaya hill. It was once 
published by Dr. Buhler in the Epi. Ind. II, p. 50. 

Text 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 


^ 5 R: I snw; S13; ai^rjHiy. 


51: u 1 


519 :1 




»rinR: gqw^^^: \ 


sife- 



SOB NfeW INDIAN antiquary ,[SQ>t 

6 w \ an^rt fT?g- 

2n«n »riTts»i 

7 ^ 5SRJRI: U v ^T^r>gf&Rt ^^^^^^^JIIf^; jp 

«ft^^S5irerRrT: *t 

8 nwi II ^ rTrqsM^jnrW^: I i 

5rf^3«n: 

9 II ^ wW'iWflflMift I 3Tf|r^ t faifit ^ ^ 5i^ II 

'* JTR5TI 5W I 5t?T: 

10 I 5PRTT *Tcn: ll C I I 

^^1^ ^ I ?| g| (^4 l l! 

11 II s ^5Nf^»i3l 1*11 %i55i: I • 

'Jn»i<?ft*IWlfiWT: II *l • 7 

12 «r: g*=tT^ fa*Tt ^ ^1 

?irT 

13 g^fl^ q^4> *Rt in ^ 

?*T %ilt I SftoRHT 

14 f% 5FmT I qj: 51^15 ^ 5? )ftKn: I 

II I^ ^p45ft?Tl[ q ] 

15 ^ t>Trrf^: i NtM sRnq g*Tt i %qt ?pn- 

?R ^nm: 

16 q)iq*Ns|qW^ <Tl4H4(Hr^q- IM ^ 5R»Z: H*w*fecll«islldwq' 

17 I *T5W *T^ *T5?rr*Tc*n^sji^ i ^arq: s 
qqnri^ ?re5ir tot 

18 qtcfrtq^ I11V an^rftm: ?n^ I *^t*it?rT^ 5q^it«^ 

sm I w 

19 .. . 5 rqi »iq l <^H^ 5ttTt w i ?q ii 

20 ...[^]^ I gq 3i5^?qiq^q5iS»^ ^U^ 

^qqtPT: I ^tsir 

21 ...fsraPH % 11 1^ *5^ I 5nf|- 

aq^js^ *n:qd [^5N] 

22 I q»H I H l Hq^M5a'I^Cl4>^ ’ <HqQTfe q: I qro W V^Vi^ 

il5ffi55R( t) fara; I 

23 H ^'^ q3( 5 )q^^^ 9^ ^ q!t ^ 

g3ft^iai15WM^H<Hllf^<<43ri. _ 

24 11 *i5f^ RHlc4ciwidiiV= 

f?nc*nc*nRi. 1«*R3 
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?I 5 RT 

26 I ^fegSRRt I ?»T^ 

?n’5iig^ ^ *R:atc^ i 

27 : ^ ^ rft41^ 5Tf3rar^ || ^ 4 lli*li|(^d«i«fcl< ^^TR^^RTm: 

\ iWTITJTTRm^ 

28 *W I Miftdnifl: 5Tri|: 3*^: SR?T5 I '^dTWT 

H'iddf II 

29 dSRT d<fQlkd^d »R; 'T^ I ^ddvft>n «frt^ 

^?in: I 5Tf^ Sfi^ 

30 : ?% I i^dftll|dHfw*7l(^ddl^: II sj^ r f il R pT- 

^ ffMtdiMi ( 5)1 

31 <«ii4\*i#H ’ini I »iS»m d<td4d^^<nd(< i \*3^ i sfen: 

^'l<t l WV I W4> r 

32 II 3ir<ft%cdftMiwdi(^atd^}^3 f^rfsJi^ I did^d 

I dl^TT 

33 5^^: 1 5lf3l^ % ^ n Xv dP Tg dfid/^d 

tHdfl I ?dl^*^qi ^'hS^adti ltd: 

34 r^^c^wi ft'»ld^l»l3«f[?d?l: 11 dSfdNR 

ter: Tt I ^ sftdcit 

35 ft ^ dlf^; I ?fl«nid ftddl34lr*>*lf?S41<fcidl^ ^f ^H I I ^^ft ft sTT- 

3'tjl^'0<«>ldl*dWl(«idi I JTIfTc^d ^ 

36 r^ftvRRragin *mfftjivTtf5ft 1 ^KPrtgsnj: n ^v* 

^ ^ N)d<<4>»«lX'JI ftddidl+lftdl: 

37 ?n^ I ^ftirawgt 5t^<3^ 1 qfttdl ^r <« - 

I dmft dT>^dH cit dWi l d l 

38 ^ I \C artd 'IT*tmtd'*kid ?rWF3I ft^kw I 

^^<ldiy<J^: I ( d ) 

39 5 (si)dw?^: ^:afct7*ft irei ftwsi n t^tsTidr^- 

40 ftftRd I d^^ii^ i dsiffe^dHdl ^ I ^! 

ftSTd?!: ^ddt 

41 ISI^ Iix ■■ i ;ai ii ^ti41<Cl<l^ ^ ii 7pftqft;rat 3 ^,, 

dtsftfft I 

42 ftdT J nroi»n Mrar%^ ddm y^diunj^wdd < d) ddf «iRdtii ^ ft 

^ ftid¥rei?R?idT I ^m im? d ^ %in: I ^ 

43 ^ ^ ^ ^ diqwwRMdUftdHiif l d - 
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44 in II u ^gvin^ttNT ^g^i i ftdi i gs^ s^h:- 

45 51^ *i5^rt ¥1^ stmt int g^ftsf^jft i % 5i<r ^ 

5ftiTt?Tt II frT^ I anH.<l«f^[ T ] 

46 41hsI«^<4i I =5^ (^) ^ Mtf$R<r3r ^c^i^ivniT 3'Rn^t: i 

cTcg^t^ri^ I 

47 'hlrtl^jli^ cTc§d^ n«i^wwif4 || cT^^TnjJjfeanfiTVW cigH: 

^^TRTt j §^ll%v?l[^] 

48 I f?f^g<?T3I«Ttft^ 5TJT: I ^;qT55 

SipgjRT: II U [^] 

49 *1?^ I <i4l^aic4^ fsnm^n i 

gft 1 qf^ 

50 4tf^>gTT^ m ^ ^ ¥Rg; II ^v3 1 

^ ^[qinT3^[^^ci®n 1 [ ¥iT ] 

51 nnY^Trqf^MigcnuT i %^rr gjri^q^qgjftsq^rjir ii srrf?4t^i4>dg'd5T5^- 

ft-^ai: I %7r5: ?T ?Tt¥Tqq?ll »T3r 

52 w ¥nt yt4y*iRh4d?Hf^4?^?q)<«if^+.*Jig ^ ii 

I hI: sri#% 5qp|¥?j 

53 IPTt sf^ 1 ?Tts^hiT?q^mjq \ I 

54 %c4 () tlRq^ i ai^n^ 9^- 

q;5Rrftg%: gi^RT: [ sn ] 

55 ?rR (HR) fT^g5BTlH qiqmrm. gg^n ii ^ 

56 qr^^'^iTPRi^TT^f^Wt ii ^\ h H»R%rt i h ^wars: 

^ I HT^ qRI HtSWH 

57 d q^a rq; i %r h^4 ii irr ai^^: wg^H^^niRT 5i4 

I ^arcTTHr: h qf&pi^: 5 

58 ^ i g»icft*5ict<3% i ^ ^:i4=n 

arsrpTdHtTT Hiq»?qftR^ f^: ii 

59 3T^ gfff fct ngjiciT fw aana hrr 1 ftsi^amsRsnRspit- 

60 ^l%tHt *if^ I ^»''ll4 l <4«t»U4^ I 5^ pTHRHf- 

<Ni*)d4^ I ^ca ^^ifer ft 

61 I gHiSTcig^g^ Hra i 

JrI I yv* ftcfRsPt 

I ^ fwf^ 1 ^m- 11% sgng: agmw i 

«^f*ld r ftiaiH: ?cl^qR?n: I Vi 


62 
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ftfT 

64 iTdT f^RVlf^ ^ I vs ^ I 

Mr 1 l^<Hlc 1 l i^: 1 'A® ^ 

65 5 n 'ncn...zi^st^T^I ^*i<Tx(^ni^idr I M 

66 ^ ^ d 'l' <al ^ I il^Hd: {^-Tc!5Hri^+«j4lrtdiaf I ^ tiHc4I=:'TftlT^^^ W: I 

^nr =4^1(1 f5R% 

67 I d+^ri'^i (q'«ii^it«i^d% <1 * 1 ^ f%<r»(^ i 

frrt^: I 3THt felTT^I 

68 m: « ^fT: i ^v (^l%vn% I 

iTT^^T^TTI: I ^ic^l ’TrfiPT 

69 f ^ 55^01^ I &4I Prsrf^SftlPtJTRSfltSRn: ll ll ilR^l^rl- 

70 5T f^PrirPi *TH>iTTf&r i f% <ft4f<y<waf^iiIlyuiMi i 

g ^re d iPr ii ii m\^- 

71 R?i(^<.fi3<ii 21^ I l ^Hl^Idl: 

gfSrtfJWl: II '^'» 11 w 

72 i?radWHla<f4<M*tg<i( (^^ricft? i ^ ^ t^x 

?Tg^Prwi« II 3 

73 11 'AC ll 5f^«n!ftfvnjiTpj St^ si^ i ^ i ^ i mi , stfs- 

|TFI SfcTRRWrtg^; II Smi 

74 i ? ( 3=ii i g^d gfvnrr i %qt ^ 

d^: II ^s 11 

75 I JpTT ll 

^tfefTTPt W. II ^ ® II 

76 ^l: snnvRf^^d^^tlc*} l %c^ f^d*ij4l 4: I HI^ 

*T35n %5Prr551 ^ 

77 ’iRsiT^Ji n s*) w 5 ^ 31 ^ <MH 4 im 4 wi i 

SfciiM ?T ^5pn— 

78 a: II ^ §f^ 3 ^: 5i%j ^ ^ II ti 

*ll'i:^u4M^<4li|di^l)d 

79 w^i\ 'ft^'^<R*iiiT< 1 ^ 

i^rd^ i^rrf^ sr: 

80 TOT: II U^ll 3 %4 ^cTgd d^TTJTSft^d I ^ 5rgs^ 

^ I ^ 5 ^ Steig«m ^ ^ mn 
ll WII — 


81 
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I ^ I 

I I <t>rf(+wd)(q f?#7q2% 

a%5: ll II ^r^RRlsertJTt 

^TifRgfw I q^sshft^nJiJn^T^ |in^: i sr^^rt^rasn ^ 

jrf I sRifer-- 51^ 

^ i^snicTT II I) 

'R^3Ti?l5W^Rn^5Rlft«T5 ^ 


^5'fl«i‘Ki''ii I i^»lq-»t«j^i<iO-iiw<ag^''i; I I Hiq^»iiHlRT“ 

«Tr5n»lT II %6 II 


(To be continued,) 
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AG. II. 4. 13 

... .Vapamutkhidya juhuydd: (a) "Vaha vapoth Jalavcdah pitrbhyo, (b) 
yatToitdn, veltha nihitdii paTake\ (c) niedasalt kulyd upindtit sravaiitu, (d) 
iatyd eta santu sarvalf svaha " iti \ 

Ttqhs .Scooping out the omentum, he should sacrifice it (with the 

mantra) : (a) “Bear the omentum. O Jatavedas, to the Fathers, where thou 
knowest them to be settled, afar. May streams of fat flow unto them ; may 
all these wishes be fulfilled ; sv^a ! ” 

Context: In the A§taka ceremony (Sutra 13th). an animal is killed 
according to the ritual of the animal sacrifice, omitting, however, the sprinkling 
and touching of the animal and then follows the scooping out of the omentum. 

Sourcgs : As Prof. Stenzler (p. 73) points out, the verse is found in 
VS. 35. 20. The variations are In clause (b). 'ei&n' for our ‘et^’; in 
(c), upa tan for our ‘upain^'. The last pada is different "satya e$am 
a§i$ah sannamantam(May their wishes, turn out (true) !). This ver¬ 
sion of the last pada is better as more in keeping with the spirit of the whole 
verse which is concerned more with the needs and wishes of the Pitfs. than 
with those of the sacrificer to which our pada (d) refers. 

The mantra occurs with variations in the following Sutra-texts also SG. 

III. 13.3; PG. 3.3.9: SMB. 2.3.18; APMB. 2.20.28; Kaul 45.14 and 
HG. 2.15.7. 


AG. II. 4. 14 : AthavadanAidm sthaRpdkasya ca ' agne naya supathd rave 
osm^ ’ iti dve\ ^ ^ y 

I (a) “Grifmo hemotUa jtovah siva no (b) varsah iiva abhaya iorott 

nab ic) Samvatsoro'dhipoiih prdtfado no, (d) ahordtre kpiutdrii dxrghama. 
yub svaha \ * 

devyabhayam no 

Jdkd I " * vidyutab paripmtu sarvatah 

baJl] (b) dhdtd samudro' vahantu 

Papam \ {z) bhutam bhavi^yad abhayarh visvam astu me. (d) brahmodhi- 
guptab svdrak^oToni svaha \ ^onmaanx- 

_^ ^^^y^ Kosavascfl devd. (b) rudrd goptdro marutah 


Continued from p. 182 of Vol, III, August 1940. 
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sadantu \ (c) urjam prajdm amrtam pinvamonah (d) pfajapaUr mayi para- 
me^thi dadhdtu svdhd .114 j 

Trans : Then (are offered oblations) of ' avad^a’s (cut-off portions) 
and the Sthallpaka (as follows :—) two oblations with the two RV. verses 
beginning with) " Agni lead us ” etc. (i.e. RV. I. 189. 1 and 2); (four oblations 
with the following four mantras): I (a): May summer, winter, the seasons 
be propitious to us, (b) propitious the rains; safe the autumn! (c) May 
the year be our life-giving master; (d) may days and nights make our life 
long, Sv^! 

II. (a) Tranquil be the earth; propitious the sky. (b) May goddess 
Heaven be our (assurance of) safety, (c) Propitious be the quarters, the 
intermediate quarters and the upper quarters to us; (d) may the waters, 
the lightnings protect us from all sides, SvahS,! 

III. (a) : May the waters, the rays bear our prayers! (b) May the 

Creator, the ocean, strike down evil! (c) May the past, the future, may 

all be safe to me ; (d) protected by Brahman, may I pour forth the ‘Svaras’ 
(i.e. songs in general)! 

IV. (a) May all the Adityas, Vasus and Gods,* (b) the Rudras, the 
protectors, the Maruts sit down here I (c) Augmenting (pinvamanah) 
vigour, progeny and immortality, (d) may Prajapati, the highest-placed, con¬ 
fer (these) on me! Svaha ! 

Sources of I : The nearest approach in words and sense is in TS. 5.7.2.4 
(a) " Gri§mo hemanta uta no vasantah. (b) Sarad vargah suvitaih no astu 1 
ete 5 am itunarh iataiaradanarh (d) nivata e$^ abhaye syama || This man¬ 
tra accompanies the depositing of the ‘ajyanI ’ bricks in the structure of the 
fire-altar. The general sense—a prayer to the seasons—is the same. That this 
verse is the influence on our citation is shown by the following circumstances : 
PG. 3.2.2 quotes a mantra the first two padas of which are identical with 
the first two of our mantra and the last two of which are identical with the 
last two of the TS. mantra ! The mantra is quoted in PG. in the Pratyavaro- 
harja context and in the same context SG. IV. 18.1 quotes a mantra very 
similar to the TS. mantra quoted above ! 

Sources of II. This verse stands as the 11th in the long passage given 
by Stenzler in his Kristische Anmerkungen (p. 46-7) as found in some MSS 
at the end of Kaijdika I. 2. The nearest approach in words and sense 
is AV. XIX. 9. 1 : (a) dyauh, ^ta prthivi. (b) Santam idam urv^- 
tariksam ] (c) 6anta udanvataiSpah, (d) Santa nah santvoeadhilj ||—which 

is a prayer for appeasement and welfare to various deities. PG. 3. 3. 6 and 
MG. 2.8.6 also cite similar verses. 

Sources of III. This is not traced to any early text; among sutra-texts 
Prof. Oldenberg compares PG. III. 3.6. In MG. 2.8.6 is cited a amilar 
mantra and curiously enough the agreement between the PG. and MG. ver¬ 
sions is very close e.g. PG. III. 3. 6 = (a) Apo mariclh panpantu sarvataJj 


1. ■ Devah ’ is not an adjective (= divine) as Prof. Oldenberg takes iL 
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(MG. ‘ vi§vatalj’). (b) Dhate samudra apahantu papam I (MG. ' abhayarii 
krootu). (c) Bhutam bhavisyadakjtadvilvam astu me (MG. has ‘uta bha- 
dram astu me') (d) Brahmabhiguptah surak§itah syam |l (MG. reads this 
pada as ‘ brahmabhigurtam (approved of by Brahman) svara ksanaJj']. 

Svara is the name of a saman ending in a svarita (circumflex), having 
no special nidhana or finale. The chanting of a svara aman, is prescribed 
to expiate for any excess committed, previously, in chanting. Though the 
word is used in the general sense of ‘ songs' in our mantra, there may be 
a hint of this expiatory character, as there is a reference to ‘ papam' in the 
second pMa. 

SotiTces of IV. This is traced otUy to Sutra texts. MG. 2.8.6 and PG. 
III. 3.6 have both a mantra almost identical with ours, with the following 
variations Both have ‘sarve’ instead of our ‘devaJi’ in (a) ; have ‘ maru- 
taSca santu ’ for our ' marutah sadantu 'in (b) : and have ‘ dirgham ayuh ’ 
instead of our ‘ pinvamanah (which is rather awkward) in (c). The striking 
agreement of PG. and MG. perhaps indicates a more faiihful version of the 
origieuil whatever it was. 

AG. II. 6. 1-4 : Rathamarok^yannand pdtiibhydm cakre abhi-mjsed : 
(a) ' Aham te purvapaddvarabhe,’ (b) ' brhadratbantare te cakre' | 1 | (c) 

"Vamadevyam akgah ” ityaksddhislhane |2| dak^itja-purvdbhydm drohed, (d) 
Vdyoifvd viryet}dTokdmindrasyauiasddhipatyeneti " | 3 | rasmintsammTsed 
arasmkdnvd dandena, (e) " brahtrumo vastefasa sonigjhiidmi satyena vaft 
sathgThndmi" i/t 1 4 [ 

Trans. (1) When about to mount a chariot, one should touch the two 
wheels separately (but simultaneously) with his two hands (repeating the for¬ 
mula) (a) “I touch thy two fore-feet; (b) the ‘Brhaf and ‘Rathantara' 
are thy two wheels ; (2) (one should touch) the two (naves) which hold 
the axle with the formula “ The ‘ Vamadevya ’ is thy axle ". (3) One should 
mount (the chariot) with the right foot first (with the formula) "With 
the power of Vayu, I mount thee, with Indra’s vigour and mastery, (I mount 
thee).” (4) (Dne should reach the reins or the horses (themselves) with a 
staff if they have no reins, with the formula “ With the lustre of Brahman I 
seize you ; with Truth I seize you 

Sources : For formulas (b) to (e), may be compared LS. 2.8.2 and 6-8. 
If the yajamana makes a gift of a horse-chariot to the Udgatf (the LS. be¬ 
longs to the Samaveda) he accepts the gift ui the following manner :—2.8.2 
— He accepts the leather-work of the chariot (by touching it) with the man¬ 
tra “ VayosWa.” 2.8.6-8 = he touches the right wheel of the chariot with 
^e words ^ Rathantaramasi’, the adhi§thana (which is the same as our 
“ aksadisthana or axle-rest in sutra 2) with the words " \^madevyamasi ” and 
toe left wheel with toe words "Brhad asi”. PB. (another Sama-veda 
B^maija) in 1.7.3-4 employs toe same formulas in the same context as in 

abow; It quotes in full however toe mantra of which only the pratlka 
is qu^ed m LS. 2.8.2 as follows "Vayostva tejasa pratigrhjjami, nak^atra- 
oam tva ruperja pratigrhnami suryasya tva varcasa pratigrhDami | ” This 
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mantra though different is highly suggestive of and parallel in purport to our 
mantras (d) and (e) which really constitute one mantra (in substance), 
expanded into two, by the two verbs ‘ ^ohami ‘ and ‘ samgrhtjami ” to suit 
two different acts. 

For {a) may be compared AB. VIII. 17.2 ‘ Brhacca te Rathantaram 
ca. purvau padau bhavatam’ (Let the Brhat and Rathantara be thy fore¬ 
feet). This is addressed to the Asandi (or throne) which is s^ before a 
king in the I^jasuya sacrifice. Our text appears to hove taken over this 
formula as it is in AB.. without making the necessary change viz. the dropping 
of 'purvau' {before pddou) which as applied to a chariot with two wheels 
is meaningless, though significant in the original (AB. passage) where it is 
addressed to the Asandi which has four feet! AB. V. 30.1-4 develops the 
idea of ‘ Brhat ’ and ‘ Rathantara ’ being wheels by identifying the day with 
Brhat and the night with ‘ Rathantara ’ after declaring “ Ete vai saihvatsarasya 
cakre, yad ahoratre”. (The night and day are the two wheels of the year). 

AG. II. 8. 16 : Athaindm ucchriyamandm anu mantrayeta : I. (a) " ihaiva 
tiffha nimitd. (b) tilvildstamiravatim \ (c) madhye po^asva tisthanCm 
(d) 3 tvd prapannaghayavah || II. (a) A tvd kumarastaruna, (b) d vasto 
jayatarh saha\ (c) a tvd parisritab kumbha (d) d dadhnah kalaiairayam 
Hi 

Trans. Over this (middle post) while it is being erected, he should 
recite the mantras, ‘ihaiva’ etc. (Both the mantras are translated below.) 

Context : The KaijiJilca deals with house-building. 

The text and interpretation of I. The verse has puzzled both Profs. 
Stenzler and Oldenberg. The former ignores the accusative ending ‘m’ 
of ‘ tilvildstdmirdvatim' which, in his opinion, must be erased; Prof. Olden¬ 
berg separates the pada as ‘ tilvila-hstamiravaSm ’ and then says (p- 213) that 
the correction and translation of the latter word is quite uncertain. I think, 
however, that the verse admits of a simple and natural explanation as it 
stands, except that ‘ Posasva ’ must be corrected into ‘ Posasya ’ in (c) and 
‘ a tva’ into ‘ ma tva 'in (d), as Prof. Stenzler following SG. III. 3. 1. pro¬ 
poses. I may add in support of these two corrections that APMB. 2.15.3 
reads ‘ Ma tva ’ like SG. My construction is as follows : The first pada con¬ 
stitutes a complete sentence ending with ‘ nimita ’. “ Stand just here, s^ up 
CNimita' : cf. RV. V. 62. 7' quoted below) as you are". The remahang 
three pddas make up one sentence. The second pada is to be separated^ as 
‘ tilvilastam -I- iravatfm ’ two accusatives going with ‘ tva ’ in the fourth pada 
along with the accusative ‘tisthanGm’ in the third pada. The translation 
is ; ‘May the sinful not find thee, standing in the midst of plenty (posasya 
madhye), full of welfare (iravatim) and fixed (ast^) into toly ptxind 
(tUvila-Hasta) as thou art. For this sense of ‘tilvila’ and ‘nimita' com¬ 
pare RV. V. 62.7' : “ Bhadre ksetre nimita tilvile va ’ = ‘ down m ^ 

auspicious field or holy ground (tilvila) ’ describing the sthuiia mentiwi 
in RV. V. 62. 7“. as in wr tejrt,—<? striking parallel \ 
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Sources of I. Among sutra-texts SG. III. 3. 1 has a parallel verse (as 
shown by Profs. Stenzler and Oldenberg), as also APMB. 2. 15. 3 and MG. 
2.11.2. The readings in these parallel passages were helpful, as seen above, 
in correcting the slightly corrupt readings in (c) and (d). / think that the 
passage AV. III. 12. 2. 6 and 7 has influertced the cthations in this and the 
following Kajxiika e.g. AV. Ill 12. 6 and 7 correspond to the 2nd verse quoted 
in this sutra (II. 8.16) and the verse quoted in II. 9.2 respectively. There¬ 
fore it is quite probable, that AV. III. 12.2 which begins ‘ ihaiva dhruva 
pratiti$tha S^e’ may have given a hint regarding our 1st. verse as AV. III. 
12 deals with' ‘ hou&e-building’. 

The text and interpretation of II This verse also is supposed to be 
far more corrupt than it really is, by Professors Stenzler and Oldenberg 
who both propose emendations. The necessity for their emendations may be 
examined in the light of the parallel verses that we have in AV. III. 12. 7 ; 
SG. 111.2,9 and PG.3.4.4 (as pointed out by the two scholars) and also 
in HG. 1.27.4 : MG. 2.11.12 and APMB. 2.15.4. 

The only correction necessary in my opinion is that of ‘ parisritah ’ in 
(c). into ' parisrutah ‘ as proposed also by the two scholars in the light of the 
AV. SG. and PG. readings, because the corruption of the latter word into the 
former is very likely and because the meaning ' the cup of parisrut suits the 
verse better and because APMB. 2.15.4 and MG. 2.11.12 have also the same 
reading. But Prof. Oldenberc’s view that ‘jayatarh saha’ in (b) is a corruption 
and that too of ‘ jagadaib saha* in PG. III.4.4 (see his note on pp. 93-94) 
is far-fetched and quite unnecessary ! ‘ Jayatam ’ is too far removed from 

‘ jagadaib ’ to be a corruption of the latter and is moreover the reading in 
AV. 3. 12, 7'>. Besides, the verse yields very good sense as it is, with only 
one emendation ‘ parisrutah ’ as noted above. I now give my translation :— 
" May the young boy (Kumaras tarupab). may the calf (vatsab) be together 
(saha) bom to thee ( (tva ajayatam) i.e. be destined for thee, destined to 
live near thee. For such use of ‘jana’ (Jayate, to be bom) with the 
accusative, compare our mantra in I. 5. 4 ' yadiyarh kumari abhijata ’ = that 
to which this girl is bom). May the jar of ' Parisrut ’ (lit. flowing or foam¬ 
ing over = a kind of intoxicating liquor prepared from herbs) come to thee 
(the verb from the next pada being supplied after 'a tva') ; may it come 
with mugs of curds.” 

Sources : The Sutra-texts having parallel passages have already been 
mentioned but the earliest version of the mantra is AV.III. 12.7 (Prof. Stenz¬ 
ler compares the whole hymn AV. III. 12), which reads (a) "Emam kuma- 
rastaruna. (b) & vatso jayatam saha ] (c) emam parisrutah kumbha (d) 
adahnah kala^r agub ” |. The meaning of the word ' Vatsa ’ and the general 
sei^ of our mantra is made clear by AV. III.12.13cd : d tva vatso gamed 
akumarah. d dhenavah sayom dsyandamdndl} \ (May the calf, the young 

boy, ^y the cows—come to thee in the evening) as addressed to a ‘ Sail' 
or a house newly-built. - 
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AG. II. 8. 2 : (a) ** Btena sthujjam adhiroha Vamsa, (b) draghiya dyuh bra- 
taram dadhdnah ” iti \ 

Trans. “ (a) By Bta (Law) mount over the post, O staff; (b) con¬ 
ferring longer life on us, hereafter 

Context. This mantra is addressed to the ‘bamboo-staff’ while it is 
being mounted (on to the middle post) in the course of the ‘House-building’ 
ceremony. 

Sources of (b) : The part or pada (b) is a well-known verse-pada of 
the RV. often repeated in the Rgveda e.g. in I. 53. ll^ ; X. 18. 2^ 3-*; X. 115. 
8*^, being of the nature of a general prayer for long life. It also occurs 
in AV. 12. 2. 30'’. Our text in taking over this F>ada has changed the 
RV. ‘dadhanah’ plural, Atmanepada (= choosing for ourselves) into 
‘dadhSnah' (conferring) singular Parasmaipada as it qualifies ‘Vain§a’. 

Sotcrces of (a) : This pada is found in AV. III. 12. 6» (III. 12 being the 
hymn on house-building referred to above] in close proximity to the mantra 
(III.12.7) parallel to the one cited in our II.8.16. So our text has taken 
over the first pada from this AV. verse and joined it on to another pada 
in the RV. to make up a new mantra! This is quite in keeping with the 
general practice of Sutra-texts which, when not citing a mantra from their 
particular Vedic Sarhhitd, took the liberty of adapting, altering or joining verse- 
parts or pddas from one or many sources to make up a mantra suit(d>le to 
a particular context ! Clause (a) is also found in HG. 1 27. 7*, APMB. 2. 
15. 5« and MG. 2. 11. 14*. with the change ‘Sthupau’ for ‘Sthuijam’ the 
verse being addressed to ‘ a staff mounted on two pillars.’ 

AG. II. 9. 3-4:— Sadurvdsu catasj^ iildsu manikam pratisthdpayet: 
I. “ Pjthivya adhi sambhava " iti |3| 

11. (a) " Aramgoro vdvaditi^ (b) tredhd baddho varatrayd\ (c) irdm 

u ha praiarhsati (d) anirdm apabddhatdm” iti vd \A\ 

Trans. He should instal a water-barrel on four stones overspread 
with Durva (grass) with the mantra : I “Arise with (this is the force of 
the preposition ‘sam’ in ‘Sambhava’) (and) on the earth"; or with the 
mantra II (a): “ The ararhgara chatters on, (b) thrice bound with the straps; 
(c) it, verily praises prosperity ; (d) may it drive away adversity.” 

Context : After the main structure of the house has been erected, a 
water-barrel is given a place in the house. 

Sources of I. TS. V. 6. 1. 4 has ‘Prthivya Sambhava' (be united with 
the earth), the reading of MS. 2.13.1 being ‘ Prthivyah sambhava ’. The con- 
text is very suggestive. In the piling up of the fire-altar» a ccru (of wil 
rice with milk) is deposited in the midst of the 'Kumbha' bricks with this 
formula. Now TS. 4. 1. 1. 1-* reads “ Prthivya adhi fibharat" a formula 
accompanying the picking of the spade in the ceremony of placing the re 
in the fire-pan. Our formula is evidently made up of parts (in italics above) 
of these two TS. formulas. 

Sources of II. Profs. Stenzler and Oldenberg compare AV. XX. 

13. The variations are ‘ iiam aha ’ instead of our ‘ iiam u ha ’ m (c) and 
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•apasedhati’ for our ‘apasedhat^’ in (d). I think however that the in¬ 
fluence here is XII. 16. 1. 3, where the verse occurs with only one variation 
•apasedhati ’ in (d). as in the AV.. because 55. h-as influeru:ed many chapters 
in OUT text (compare our I. 24. and IV. 8). 

The meaning of ATathgara : Prof. Oldenberg (p. 214) says that the 
meaning is unknown to him but that it seems to be a musical instrument. 
Prof. Stenzler translates it as ‘ schnell-schlinger.' The dictionary 
(Monier Williams) meaning is ‘‘One who bestows praise or hymns the 
gods." V. S. Apte's dictionary gives the meaning ‘‘praising readily (aram) ”. 
1 think that the key to the meaning of this word is to be found in RV. IV. 58. 
3‘ : ‘‘ tridha baddho vj^abho roraviti [ =The bull (i.e. the fire-god) bound 
thrice, crackles loudly). A grhya fire was always near at hand in all domestic 
rites, and then the term is figuratively transferred to the Manika or the metallic 
water-barrel (bound with straps) from which must be proceeding curious 
sounds, as it was being installed on the four stones. These sounds are looked 
upon as auspicious invocations. 

AG. II. 9. 5 : Athdsminnapa dsecayet (a) “ Aitu raja Vorurw revatibhir 
(b) asmintsthane tislhatu modomanah \ (c) Uarii vahanto ghjtam uksmdf^ta, 
(d) Mitrerui sakam saha sam-visanlu" iti 

Trans : He should then pour water into it with the mantra (a) ‘‘ May 
King Varuija come here with the plentiful (waters) ; (b) may he abide re¬ 
joicing, at this place; (c) bringing prosperity and dripping with ghee (d) 
may they rest here with Mitra. 

Sources : (a) and (b). The first two padas are found without variation 
in KS. 25. 5. 28 which is an expiatory verse recited when the Pranita waters 
are spilt: —a ccmtext suggestive of our context. 

Clouse : (c) is = 2. 15. 17' which occurs in the ‘ Grha-prapadana ’— 

section which is presupposed in our text II. 10. 1. It also occurs in AP5. 6. 
27. 3 in the same context as in A5. Among sutra-texts, MG. 2. 11. 17 has 
all the first three padas with unimportant variaticxis. The last peda thar is 
the only improvisation of our text. 

AG. II. 10. 6. : Ayatir, I : ‘‘ Ydsam udhalcaturbilom madhoh puTtjam- 
ghftasaya ca \ td nah santu payasvatir bahvir gosthe ghjtdcyah | II. Upamaitu 
mayobhuva urjam caujasca bibhralih \ duhdnd aksitam payo mayi gosthe 
nivisadhvom yathd. bhavdmyuttamaljL \ 

Trans : When they (i.e. the cows) are coming back (from the pasture- 
lands, after grazing), he recites over them the mantra : I “ May they whose 
udders, each with its four holes, are full of honey and ghee, abound in milk for 
us. many (i.e. multiplying) in our stable, dripping with ghee. II Come hither 
to me. giving refreshment and bearing power and vitality. Yielding inexhaust¬ 
ible milk, rest with me, in (my) stable, that I may become the highest one. 

Sources : These two verses constitute a khila of two stanzas found 
neither in Aufrecht nor Muller but given in the khila collection of the 
Ka^ir manuscript of the RV. as reported by Prof. Macdonell in his note 
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to the translation of the Brhaddevata (verse) VIII. 83 (p. 316. HOS vol 
6.) Between ‘yenedam’ (i.e. a khila preceding RV. X. 167. mentioned 
by him on p. 312) and this (i.e. the Nejame§a khila), the Kashmir collection 
has one of two stanzas beginning ‘ yasam udhas caturbilam ’ and coming be¬ 
fore RV. X. 170”. 


APS. 7. 17. 1 has a mantra the first three padas of which are identical 
with the first three of (I), the fourth being ‘ asmin go§the vayovrdhah The 
mantra is employed at the Niru(ihapa4u-bandha (an animal-sacrifice) after 
the killing of the animal. 

The text of the Bg-veda khila (reported by Macdonell), has been 
printed on p. 129 of ‘ Die Apokryphen des I?g-veda ’ by Scheftelowitz with 
the following variations Mayobhuvam’ occurs there for our ‘Mayo 
bhuvah a ‘ pipratDi ’ for our ‘ bibhratlh ’ and ‘ mama gotre ’ for our ' mayi 
go^the ’ in II. 


AG. II. 10. 8 : Gcayan dsamupatifffu^taguTugaviwm, (a) " bhutd}} stha, 
prasastah stha, sobhamh priyah ; (b) priyo vo bhuyasam; som mayi jam- 
dhvam iti \ 

Trans : He waits upon their herds not including (i.e. when they do not 
include) the cows of his preceptor with the formula (a) " You are doing 
well: excellent are you, beautiful, beloved, (b) May I become dear to you I 
May you see bliss in me ”! 

Sources: Only MS. 4. 2. 3 has ” Prasastah stha kalyaijyafi " resembling 
somewhat our (a), but the mantra as it is in our text is not traced to early 
texts or any parallel sutra-text. I think the last sutra {the Sth) with its 
mantra is an interpolation for the following reasons (1) There is nothing 
corresponding to this rule in any other Gfhya-Sutra., (2) The reference to 
the 'Cows of the Guru’ is most surprising as from Kaijdika I. 23 to this 
Kaijt^ika. (II. 10), the duties of a house-holder are described. (3) The rule 
itself: that the cow of his Guru should be excluded from the homage which is 
to be paid exclusively to his own cows is amazing! To avoid this absurd 
suggestion, if we suppose the implication to be that a different mantra was to 
be employed in the case of his Guru's cows thm that mantra should have 
followed. (4) The end of a KaDdika, besides, is an easy place for interpola¬ 
tions and additions, generally speaking. 


Katydikds 1 to 4, in Adhyaya III. 

These Kandikas deal with the five daily sacrifices and ‘svadhj^ya’ in 
particular. Prof. Oldenburg compares the Satapatha Brahmaija XI. 5. 6. 1 
seqq. for III. 1. 1 seqq ; it may be added however that Kajjdik&s 1 and 4 
of the Illrd. AdhySya agree so strikingly, not only in substance but also in 
the wending of their Sutras and Mantras with the Anuvdkas 11. 10-14 of TA. 
that the question of borrowing is hardly in doubt 1 That some of the sta¬ 
tions in these kandikas are traced only to TA. will be shown later but instances 
of close parallels and borrowings in the wording and substance of Sutras are 
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as follows in. 1. 1-2 are parallel to TA. II. 10. 1 ; and III. 1. 3 to TA. H. 

10. 2-6. As regards Kajjdika III. 2. if boiiotvs nearly all its rules, its peoihar 
terms and expressions like ' darbh^m mahadupastJrya ’ and its quotation in 
Sutra 2 from TA. II. 11. In III. 3. sutras 2 and 3 are alrrwst ward for word 
identical with TA. II. 10. 7-8. except for a few unimportant changes e.g. our 
te-xt substitutes ' amjtasya kulyah ’ and ' amft^utibhih ’ for ‘ medasah kuly^' 
and ■ medahutibhih ’ respectively in TA. : the quotation in sutra 4 is taken 
over bodily from TA. II. 12. 4. In the next Kaijdika (III. 4) 
sutras 6 and 7 are nearly identical, word for word, with the corresponding 
passages in TA. II. 15. 3. 7. and 1 respectively ! 

AG. III. 2. 2. Vijfiayate " apdm vd e^a ofodhindm raso yaddorbhdlf, 
sarasameva tcdbrahma karoti". 

Trans ; It is known (from the Sniti) ‘This is what darbha grass is : 
it is the essence of waters and herbs. In this way he makes the Brahman 
endowed with essence'. 

Sources : The whole quotation is traced to TA. II. 11. 3 where it is 
found word for word but to no other text. 

AG. III. 3. 4 : ‘So ydvan numyeta tdvadadhilyaitayd poridadhdli : (a) 
" Nomo brahmarfe namo astvagnaye, (b) rtamalf prthivyai. narrtaofadhibhyafy \ 
(c) rtama voce namo vdcaspataye, (d) nomo visnave mahate karomi"’ iti 

Trans : Having recited those texts (i.e. the Reas, Yajus etc. enumerated in 
Sutra 1) as far as he thinks (sufficient for the daily lesson), he concludes 
(by pouring oblaticms of water) with the mantra “Adoration to Brahman ! 
Adoration be to Agni! Adoration to the Earth ! Adoration to the Plants! 
Adoration to Speech ! Adoration to the Lord of Speech ! Adoration I bring 
to the great Visnu ! ” 

Sources : TA, II. 12. 3 and APS. 14. 34. 5 are identical verses except 
that both the texts have ‘brhate’ for ‘mahate’ in our (d). That an obla¬ 
tion is meant to be offered (as Narayaija says) with this mantra, is made 
clear by what follows this mantra in APS. “ Svaheti ahutiih hutva ’’ etc. TA. 

11, 13. 4 refers to this very verse as the * Paridh^ya ’ or the ‘ Closing verse ’ 
of the Svadhyaya. 

AG. III. 4. 6-7 : Atkdpi vijndyate, (a) " sa yadi tisfhan vrafatmdSinal^ 
saydno vd, (b) yarn yam kratum adhite, tena tend hdsya kraitmestam 
bhavatiti 161 Vijndyate. (c) tasya dvdvanadhydyau yadatmasucir yad- 
desafy I 7 | 

Trans : Sutra 6th : And it is known (from the Sruti) “ If he, whether 
standing, walking, sitting or lying, recites any particular ‘ sacrifice ’ (i.e. sacri¬ 
ficial text), a sacrifice, indeed, has been offered by him, through (the recita- 
Uonof) that sacrificial text”. Sutra 7 : It is known (from the 4ruti) “There 
are only two cases for abstention from Vedic Study : when he is impure him¬ 
self or when the place is impure ”. 

Sources : The formula cited in Sutra 6 where (a) and (b) make one 
sentence is evidenUy made up of two parts taken from TA. II. 15. 4 and 7 
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and joined together. Clause (a) is also found in TA. II. 12. 3 which after 
stating that ‘ Svadhyaya ’ should be studied in the village mentally, by day or 
night, or in a forest, silently or loudly adds “ Uta ti§thannuta vrajannutasina 
uta ^yano’dhijdtaiva svadhyayam” [ and TA. II. 15. 7 says that 
‘ svadhyaya ’ must be studied because ‘ Yam yam kratumadhite ’ etc. exactly 
as in our text. Foimula (c) in Sutra 7 is also taken from TA. II. 15. l 
"Tasya vS etasya yajnasya (the sacrifice in the form of vedic study) 
dvavanadhy&yau ” etc. as in our text. 


AG. III. 6.7 : K^utvd jimbhitvatrumojnam djstvd pdpakam gmdhamd- 
ghrdya, ak$isp<mdane kartiadhvanone ca, I " (a) swccfeja aham ak^bhyam 
bhuydsam, (b) suvarcd mukheno susrut karffdbhydm; II (c) mayi dak^a- 
kartu ” iti japet \ 

Trans : If one sneezes, yawns, sees an unpleasant sight, smells a foul 
smell or if there is throbbing of the eyes or noises in the ears, one should 
mutter the mantra :— 

I. (a) ‘Well-eyed may I become with my eyes, (b) resplendent with 
my face and well-hearing with my ears. II (c) May alertness and effi¬ 
ciency be (present) in me.’ 

Sources of I : I (a) and (b) are traced to the Nirukta 7. 3 with the 
addition of ‘bhuyasam’ at the end of (b), in a discussion of the nature of 
Vedic Stanzas. It is said there that some Vedic stanzas are mere benedictions 
and not praise (‘athapyaSreva na stutUj’) and then our mantra is cited 
as an instance in point. Thus though Ihe mantra is not traced to any existing 
vedic text, it was known to the Nirukta as a Vedic stanza. 

Among Sutra-texts the mantra is found in PG. 2. 6. 19 ; in MG. 1. 9. 25 
with the addition of bhuyasam (as in N. 7. 3 above) and the later regular 
form ' aksibhyam ’ instead of the ‘ ak^hySm ’ of our text, which is an early 
form found in the RV. 

Sources of II (c) : This constitutes a separate mantra thou^ our text 
has joined it on to (a) and (b), to make up one mantra. APS. 4. 3. 12 has 
it in an identical form " Janjabhyamano bruyat ' mayi daksakratu ’ ” {// 
one yawns, one should repeat the mantra... .etc). This seems to have been 
the clue for our text where ‘ yawning ’ is one of the occasions for the citation. A 
variation of the formula with no change in meaning is found in VS. 38.27*’ 
‘ Mayi dafcgo mayi kratub ’ where it is a ‘ pravargya' formula employed when 
the sacrificer and the priests drink the contents of the * Caldron This same 
variant is found in SB. 14. 3. 1. 21; TB 3. 7. 9. 4 ; TA. 4. 21. 1 and SS. 7. 7. 
16. 8 in exactly the same context as in VS. 

AG. III. 6. 8. : Aganutmydm gatvdydjyam ydjayitvd abhojyam bhuktvd 
afnatigrdhyam pratigrhya. caityam yiipam copahatya. 1 (a) " punar mdtna- 
tvindriyam. (b) punaidyuh punarbhagah \ (c) punar dravitfomaitu mam 

(d) punar brdhmaifam cdtu mam svdhd \ 

II. (a) ime ye dhifnydso agnayo, (d) yatha-sthAiamxha kalpatdm \ (c) 
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Vaisvdnaro vavrdhdnaJji (d) antaryacckalu me mono (e) hjdyantaramQmr- 
tasya ketuh svdhetyajydhuti juhuydt \ 

Trans : If one approaches one's wife when she ought not to be approach* 
ed (i.e. when she is in her monthly course), performs a sacrifice for a person 
for whom it ought not to be performed, eats forbidden food, accepts what 
ought not to accepted and knocks against a ‘ caitya ’ column (i.e. a column 
belonging to a sanctuary or temple near a village ; compare ‘ caitya-yajna ’ in 
I. 12. 1). one should offer two Ajya oblations with the following mantras : 

I “ Again to me, may come back the power of the senses, again life, again 
come back (good) fortune; may my wealth come back to me ; may my spiri¬ 
tual power come back to me ! Svaha ! II These fires here, that have altars 
(assigned to them), may they be in their proper places. May Vai^vanara, 
the increasing one, the emblem of immortality, restrain my mind within my 
self! Sviahla ! ” 

Sources of I and II : Profs. Stenzler and Oldenberg compare AV. VII. 
67. 1; but this verse has a general resemblance only to parts of our two 
verses e.g. its first pada is nearly the same as our 1(a) ; its second pada 
roughly corresponds to I (c) and (d) together: its third pada to II (a) 
and its fourth to II (b). The proper source of our I is TA. I. 30. 1—a verse 
identical with ours except for insignificant variations e. g. It has ‘ praitu ’ for 
our ‘aitu' in (a) ; the i»das (c) and (d) are virtually the same as our (d) 
and (c) with ‘ ma ’ instead of our ‘ mam ' at the end of both. 

The source of II (a) and (b) may, however, well be the last two pedas 
of the AV. verse VII. 67. 1 which reads (c) " Punaragnayo dhisnyaso, (d) 
yathasthama kalpayantam ihaiva ” | Our text seems to have made a complete 
mantra of II by joining to these two padas verse-parts derived from other 
sources. These probably are : TB. 3. 10. 8. 9 ; the last two padas of this 
verse read ‘ VaiSv^aro ra^ibhir vavfdhano'ntas tisthantv amjtasya gopah 11 
and are remarkably similar to our II (c) and (d) ; besides the first two 
padas of this TB. -verse are reminiscent of our I. APS 17. 23. 11 is a verse 
identical with this TB. verse in its last two padas that are so similar to our 

II (c) and (d). 

AG. III. 8. 9. and 10 :—(a) '. asmanastejo’si coksttrme pdhYti 

cak^ust anjajhta \ 91 (b) ‘ asmanas tejo'si irotram me pdhi’ti kun4ole 
abadhmta \ 101 

Trans : Sutra 9. (Having bathed and put on new garments) he gets his 
eyes salved {ahjayito is a causal form) with the formula : ‘Thou art the 
sharpness of the stone: protect my eye’ (sutra 10) : with the formula 

Thou art the sharpness of the stone, protect my ear ’ he puts on the two ear¬ 
rings. 

Context. This is part of the ceremony of ‘ samavartona' (the return of 

the pupil to his home) in which a bath signifying the end of his period of 
fitudentship is taken. 

Sources : The first part of (a) and (b) is the 


same ; * a^anastejo’si’ and 
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is not traced anywhere. It is probably an improvisation of the text itself. It 
could be addressed to the collyrium or eye-salve because it is rubbed and 
powdered on a stone and to the ear-rings because they are made of precious 
stone. The latter part of both (a) and (b) viz., ‘ cak^ur me pahi ’ and * §ro- 
tram me pahi ’ are found in TS. III. 2. 10. 2 in the offering of the Pratinir- 
grahya cups and also in TS. 4. 3. 6. 2. and VS. 14. 17, the context in both 
places being the laying of the ‘ Pr^abhn ’ bricks in the Agni-cayana but the 
real influence seems to be TS. 1. 2. 1. 2. although only the latter part of (a) 
is found there because the context is so allied to ours. In the Soma sacrifice, 
the sacrificer shaves hia whiskers to the accompaniment of mantras (parallel 
to mantras cited in our I. 17. 7. 8) takes a bath, puts on his garment and then 
salves his eyes with the formula ‘ Cak 5 u$pac cak§ur me pahi The series of 
ritual acts here are exactly parallel to those in our text. 

AG. III. 8.16. ‘Andrto’syanarto^ham bhUyasam ’ iti srajamapi badhmta \ : 

Trans. With the formula ‘ Free from distress art thou, free from dis¬ 
tress may I become ’ he puts on the wreath also. 

Sources. Only the word ‘ anarta ’ is traced to TA. 4. 42. 2 in a slightly 
similar context ‘ Anartarh devatam prapadye ’—I approach the deity free 
from distress (or health-giving according to the commentator). This is a 
benedictory formula recited after the ceremony of with hot water in 

hand. 

AG. III. 8.19 :i (a) ‘ Devdndm praii^the sthah sarvato md patam' ityupana- 
hovasthaya (b) 'divas' chadmdsiti’ chatramddatte \ 

Trans. He puts on his shoes with the formula : * You are the support 
of the gods; protect me from all sides ’; and takes up the sunshade with the 
formuia ‘ Thou art the canopy of heaven.’ 

Sources, (a) is found only in APMB. II. 9. 3—' Pratisthe stho devatanam 
ma mB sarhtaptam' | (you are the support of deities, do not torment me)— 
which mantra is employed by APG. 12. 11 in the same context as ours. The 
nearest approach to (b), is in LS 1. 7. 15 : ‘ divyaih chadmilsi viSvajanasya 
chaya’ (Thou art a divine canopy, the shade for all people), addressed to 
a brandi of the Udumbara tree while it is being raised. 

AG. III. 8. 20 (a) ‘Venurasi, (b) Vmaspatyo'si (c) sarvato md pdhiti 

vaiifovam danrfam \ 

Trans. (He takes up) a staff of reed with the formula : (a) ‘ Reed thou 
art. (b) Of vanaspati art thou ; (c) protect me from all sides’. 

Sources, (b) is found in PB. 1. 2. 4 addressed to a Drona (or vessel 
of wood) and in PB. 6. 5. 3 addressed to a Soma vessel. In APS 1. 16. 3, 
the formula is addressed to the cup of Praijita waters while it is being washed. 

A formula with the same general sense as that of (b) and (c) is AV. 12. 

3, 18'. ‘ Vanaspatya udyato ma jihirhslb' [made of a tree (and) uplifted as 

thou art, do not injure me] which accompanies (according to Kau^. 61. 22) 

the pounding of rice-grains with a pestle. _ 

{To be conitrmed.) 



MISCELLANEA 


WHEN DID BERNIER ARRIVE IN INDIA ? 

In the Chronicle of Life and Times of Francois Bemier the following statement 
is recorded with regard to Bernier’s arrival in India :— 

“1656-1658 —Coes to Egypt.Is compelled to abandon his intention of 

visiting Abyssinia and sets sail in an Indian vessel for surat. which he 
reaches in twenty-two days, most probably totvaids the end of 1658 or 
early in 1659." 

(Vide p. XX of Bernier's Travels, Constable's Oriental Miscellany, Vol. 
I. 1891.) 

On pp. 2-3 of Constable’s Edition, Bernier himself refers to his arrival in India 
as follows :— 

■■ I embarked, therefore, in an Indian vessel, passed the Straits of Bab-el-mandeb, 
and in two and twenty days arrived at Sourate, in Hindustan, the empire 
of the Great Mogul. I found that the reigning prince was named Chah- 
Jehan, or King of the World." 

In the above statement of Bernier no date of Bernier’s arrival at Surat is found 
recorded and perhaps on this account in the extract from the Chronicle of Bernier’s 
Life and Times recorded above the Editor uses the words “ most probably towards 
the end of 1658 or early in 1659'" with reference to Bernier’s arrival at Surat in 
India. 

The question now arises: \Vhat is the exact year in which Bemier arrived at 
Surat ? I have not read the French original of Bernier’s Travels on which Con- 
st^le’s edition is based but I possess a copy of the English Translation of Bernier’s 
History of the Late Revolution of the Empire of the Great Mogol (with a letter 
to Lord Colbert) "Englished out of French’’ and published in London in 1671 
(siie In this book which is a contemporary translation of Bernier’s 

Travels we find that Bemier arrived at Surat in a.d. 1655 as will be seen from the 
following extract :— 

Pages 4-5—"'These considerations among others, induced me to change my 
resoluUon. I went aboard of an Indian vessel; I passed those streights, 
and in two and twenty days I arrived at Suratle in Indostan, the Empire 
of the Great Mogol. in the year 1655. There I found, that he who reign¬ 
ed there, was call d Ckah-Jehan, that is to say. King of the world ; etc.’’ 

Edition of Bernier's Travels refers to the London Edition 
of the Travels of a.d. 1671 (vide p. xxvii) but evidently he has not read the above 
^ct which clearly states A.D. 1655 as the date of Bernier’s arrival at Surat in 
India, and corisequently he makes a doubtful sUtement regarding the year of Ber¬ 
nier’s arrival in India viz. " most probably towards the end of 1658 or early in 
1659". WiU any expert in the field of Indian History examine the above con¬ 
temporary evidence and let me know if the evidence brought forth by me is corro¬ 
borated by other contemporary evidence? As Bemier died at Paris in A.D. 1688 
(22nd September). I presume that he must have seen this Translation of A d. 1671 


P. K. Code, 
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THE PANIS IN THE RIGVEDA. 

(Their identification with the Naga Tribe) 

The recent discoveries in the Mohenjo Daro, Chanhu Daro and Harappa have 
really worked as an eye-opener, and have given a clue in regard to the history of 
Proto-Indian civilisation. Amongst the many indigenous peoples mentioned in the 
Picto-phonographic inscriptions (as Rev. H. Heras. S.J., would term them) obtain¬ 
ing in those times, the Nagas also acquired a prominent place. The Nagas evidently 
aojuired their tribal name on account of their being the direct worshippers of the 
Naga (cobra). Dr. Jayaswal and others have, however, dealt with the problem of 
the activities of the h^gas in historic times. And it should be a matter of surprise, 
indeed, if we are not able to trace thdr history in the Vedic period also. 

The Vedic Aryans always speak of the Dasyus, Dasas and Paijis as being inimi¬ 
cal towards them. The dialogue between Sarana and the Paijis is too well-known to 
be mentioned again. It has been a matter of great puzzle to all the Indologists who 
have worked in the field up-till-rrow as to who were these Paijis. It is a fact worth 
noting that the Paijis are referred to only in the Vedic literature. They have been 
termed as Raksasas in the Varaha Purapa, Adhyaya 16. In fact in the Varaha 
Puraija the dialogue is said to have taken place between Sarama and the Raksasas. 
Apart from this, we are not in a position to trace their history either in Pre-Vedic 
or Post-Vedic times. 

The actual passage in the Varaha Pui^a referring to the Papis throws a direct 
light on their location in those ancient times. The stanza runs as follows.— 

tiRqai g ^^^5* 

Varaha Puiapa, Bengal Edition, Adhyaya 16, 8. 

Thus it is evid^t that the Papis were located somewhere at the foot of the Himalaya 
mountains originally. Then, who were these Papis—the best of the trading class 
population ? 

In our opinion a proper understanding and study of the Dravidian literature and 
lustory would help us in regard to the solution of many of the problems in the history 
of Vedic India. Dr. Kittel in his Kanna4<i-English Dictionary has pven the mean¬ 
ing of the word Papi as follows— 

Patfi = Tadbhava of Phapi, Cobra—Which is the same as h^ga. But the word 
Phani does not occur in the Vedic literature. Therefore, is it possible that the word 
Phani is itself derived from the word ' Papi ’, wdiich is in vogue so long in Southern 
India. 

We agree with Rev. H. Heras, S. J., when he says that the Yadus and Turvasus 
were the first immigrants in India.' It was more or less in the period of the Yadavas 
that the process of Sanskritisation of many of the Dravidian words and terminologies 
had begun to take place. The Minas were rendered as Matsyas. Eventually the 
word ‘ Naga' found an equivalent in the word ' Papi' at their hands. But like the 
word ‘ Matsya,’ the word ‘ Papi ’ did not get currency in later literature. 

Another fact in support of our argument is that the Papis are said to have 
the worshippers of Ahi-Vrtra, in the Rigveda. If this be so. wiH this derivation 
throw a new Ught on the history of the Nagas in the Vedic times also ? 

Aw P. Karmarkar. 

1 . Cf. Rev. Heras, S. J. : The Origin of the Round Proto-Indian Seals dis¬ 
covered in Sumer, B. B. & C. I. Annual, 1938. 



SUR LES INFINITIES VEDIQUES EN -ASE 

By 

LOUIS RENOU, Paris. 

§ 1. Seul I’examen toujours plus attentif du formulaire, des conditiwis 
de grammaire et de style dans lesquelles se pr^nte une forme, permet de 
faire progresser I'interpr^tation litt^rale du Rgveda : il ^limine certaines pos¬ 
sibility qui semblent plausibles lorsqu’on envisage un seul passage, mais 
qui se r^vdent comme insoutenables ou du moins invraisemblables dy qu’on 
a parcouru la totalite des emplois. 

Soit le cas des “ infinitifs ” en -ase. A examiner I’ensemble de ces formes 
replongys dans leur contexte, on ne peut manquer de voir quelle est leur 
configuration, dans quelle ambiance elles se meuvent. L’impression g6n6- 
rale ainsi acquise sert de proche en proche h yiairer les cas douteux, k choisir 
entre des interpretations divergentes, theoriquement possibles. 

Les formes en -ase sont un groupe de noms d’action exprimant le rdsultat 
—but ou consequence—par rapport auquel est formuie le proces. Mais cette 
determination finale ou consecutive, loin d'etre necessaire, ne se relie que 
d’une maniere plus ou moins lache k la phrase, laquelle est en prindpe 
complete et se suffit sans cette determination. L' " infinitif ” en -asc note, 
comme dit Delbruck Ai. Syntax p. 422, un complement (Erganzung)— 
on pourrait dire un supplement—a la formulation. Ainsi vUvam jivdm 
cordse bodhdyanfi I 92 9 *' (I’Aurore) dveillant tous les etres vivants, en 
sorte qu’ils se meuvent ”, ou tena no mjla jivdse IX 66 30 “ fais-nous la 
faveur de ce (lait, 6 Soma), afin que (grace k lui) nous vivions”. 

II est vrai que dans un groupe d'exemples nous sentons la forme en -ase 

differemment, plus ume au verbe, de determination plus necessaire et plus 

proche. Ceci se produit lorsque le verbe est ravaie k la fonction d’auxiliaire 

type bhiydse mjgdm fezA V 29 4 ” (Indra) a effraye la bete (Vrtra) Mais 

il est a pryumer que la valeur finale ou consecutive continuait k etre 

presente au sujet, une phrase telle que celle-lii signifiant proprement ” il a 

ap sur la bete en sorte qu’elle fOt effrayy Il s’agit \k d'un developpement 

plus rapide de la forme en -ase, en situation favorable, non d’un emploi 
nouveau. 

Avec des degry variables de resserrement entre I’auxiliaire et I’infinitif 
on a ainsi pusydse dm VI 13 5, jivdse dm HI 36 10, jivdse dkdt AV. 
XVIII 3 63 = 4 54, krnuthd jivdse VIII 67 17, krdJti. . . jivdse 12, 
Jtarta jivdse 1 172 3. cdksasa Have krthdb I 112 8. La coincidence de la 
racine dhd- et de la forme en -ase suffit k infirmer la constatation de Geldner 
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(n. ad I 141 6) qui ref^re dhayase ^ la racine dhd- parce que, dit-il, cette 
racine se trouve plusieurs fois en contact avec cet infinitif. 

§ 2. Les conditions, qu’on vient de rappeler, du fonctionnement de 1’ 
infinitif ” en -ase, doivent permettre maintenant d’&arter un certain 
nombre d’interpretations qui entrainent des divergences par rapport k la 
structure tr^ simple de ce type. 

C’est ainsi d’abord que la forme en -ase depend d’un verbe personnel 
ou d’un predicat nominal qui en tient lieu, mais qu’elle ne depend pas d’un 
adjectif. Dte lors la correction (sur la base de certains manuscripts) d’ 
dri^yantam VIII 51 3 en dvi^yarUom, que propose Grassmann (cf. aussi 
Ludwig), et qui aboutit & la traduction dvisyantatn nd bhdjose “comme 
quelqu'un qui est avide de jouir ", introduit inutilement un infinitif depend¬ 
ant d’un participe non pr^dicat. La vraie interpretation est celle vers laquelle 
nous orientent les discussions d’OLDENBERG ad loc. “ (Indra en tant que (le 
dieu) qui s’abstient d’endommager, en sorte que (rhomme pieux) jouisse (de 
lui) 

§ 3. L’ " infinitif ’’ en -ase ne comparte pas de regime k I’accusatif. 
Ce trait distingue fortement le type en -ase de la plupart des autres categories 
d’infinitifs vediques, et souligne sans aucun doute les attaches qu’il conserve 
avec le nom d’action dont il est issu. La forme en -ase tantdt se fonde sur 
des verbes qui ne comportent pas de regime, tantdt n’exprime pas le re^me 
que d’apr^s les autres formes verbales on pourrait theoriquement attendre. 

Cette constatation nous met en mesure d’expliquer autrement qu’on ne 
I’a fait quelques passages oil un regime accusatif est plausible ^ premiere vue. 
Ainsi X 77 1 sumdrulam ndbrahmtmm arhdse gonam astosy esdm : Grass¬ 
mann (et de meme, semble-t-il, Ludwig) comprend brahmtnam comme re¬ 
gime 6!arhdse, Oldenberg reconnait sumdrutam cn cette mSme, fonction, tan- 
disque Max Muller h^ite entre les deux ^entualitfe. Tenant compte du 
caract^re " absolu" de la forme en -ase, nous traduisons sans difficult^ 
"j’ai Iou6 la troupe de ces (Marut), leur bonne nature de Marut, comme 
(on loue) un brahmane, en sorte d’avoir des droits (i leur faveur) 

Au V. 1. 141 6 Geldner dcmne Sdmsam pour regime k dh'ayase “pour 
apporter la louange Mais cette interpretation a I’inconvenient de conferer 
k dhayase une valeur qui ne s’aaorde ni avec les conditions morphol(^ques 
du mot, ni avec I’ensemble des passages ou il figure. Dhayase signifie ici 
comme ailleurs “pour recevoir (ou : procurer) la nourriture (rituelle), pour 
satisfaire ou etre satisfait ”, cf. Pischel VSt. I, p. 217. Et. Sdrpsam se reliera 
tr^ naturellement k mdrlam (Bergaigne Rel. I p. 306). Dhdyasee&t d’aiUeurs 
un datif nominal, comme le montre la pr&ence occasionnelle d’un regime 

g6nitif I 94 12, 72 9 V 7 6 et 9. 

Dans VIII 4 17 vimi tvd pus^am thjdse vimi sidtave (v. sur e v. 
Oldenberg ad loc. et ZDMG. LV. p. 308) I’accusatif tvd est je ® 

comme dijk Delbruck Ai. Syntax p. 423 I’avait senU : jet tabord 

en vue d’exalter, en vue de louer ". 
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§4, Dans deux passages la presence d'un regime accusatif est en effet 
inddniable, mais la forme en -ase d’o^ il depend est une seconde personne 
d’indicatif, ncm un infinitif. C’est d’une part V il5 4 mcteva ydd bhdrase 
pa{»aHidn6 jdnatrtjanofp dhayase cdk^ase ca. L'interprdtation de bhdrase 
comme infinitif. imaging par Ludwig, est en soi peu vraisemblable et la 
traduction convenable est celle que donne par exemple Oldenberc (Ved. 
Hymns p. 399) “quand (6 Agni) tu portes comme une m^re les etres suc- 
oessifs, en t’^tendant, pour qu’ils soient satisfaits, pour qu’ils voient (la 
lumi^re du jour) 

D'autre part I 25 17 ydto me mddhv Sbhrtam hdteva k^ddase priydm. 
Geidner traduit “ pourquoi le doux breuvage m’a 4te apport^, en sorte que 
jd goflte (le breuvage) aime comme (fait) le hotr”, mettant le v. dans la 
bouche d’un malade auquel on donne le soma comme medicament. Cette 
notion passablement insolite se ddmontre grammaticalement peu satisfaisantc, 
puisqu’elle aboutit 4 poser une forme en -ase avec un accusatif priydm- Mais 
la i)ens6e et la syntaxe sont en ordre si Ton traduit *' puisque (6 Varujja) 
tu gofltes comme un hotr le doux breuvage aime que j’ai apporte ”. 

§ 5. Enfin au v. I 55 3 tvdrp tdm indra pdrvatom nd bhdjase mahd 
njmndsya dhdrnurt.idm iTojyasi. Geldner ici k nouveau entend pdrvatam 
comme regime de bhdjase “ tu possddes les assises d’un grand courage, en 
sorte que tu en jouis comme d’une montagne ". Mais Oldenberg ad loc. 
a justement observd que pdrvatam depend d’jr<7;yflsi et que cette forme 
verbale dispose d’un d<xible regime accusatif et ginitif comme il advient plus 
d’une fois dans le Veda : la construction rfelle est " comme (on possdde) une 
montagne, pour (!’) exploiter”. Ceci peut paraltre d’abord non ndcessaire et 
meme inutilement compliqud. Ce devient convaincant lorsque de cette formule 
tripartite pdrvatain nd bhdjase ou I’dldment central est la particule compara¬ 
tive on rapprc^e les formules analogues (3 /y2 ... huvd ) g3m iva bhdjase 
VIII 65 3 (je tappelle) comme (on appelle) une vache, afin de tirer profit 
(de son lait) " (cf. Bercaigne Quar. Hy. p. 34) ou gtm nd dohdse (huve) 
VI 45 7 “ (je I’appelle) comme une vache. en vue de (la) traire". L’accusa- 
tif, comme on voit, depend du verbe personnel, non de la forme en -ase. 

§6. L'existence de ce groupement formulaire (auquel serait k agrdger 
harito tiSyase I 57 3, gdvdm iva sriydse V 59 3 sumaruiam nd. . . arhdse 

§ 3, peut-ltre duvdse nd kdrdh I 165 14, v. Oldenberg) conduit k 
41iminer une explication fallacieuse de Ludwig et de Grassmann pour le 
V. VIII 76 1 huva indram. . .nd vrhjdse. L’un et I’autre voient li la nega¬ 
tion nd. La comparaison avec gSffj nd dohdse huve pr&itd montre qu’ils font 
fausse route. Le sens est “ j’appelle Indra comme (celui-l^ m6me que je dois 
appeler), afin qu’il toume (son chemin et vienne k moi) ”. Il y a une 
sorte de proposition comparative elliptique oil seule demeure la particule : 
cf. Chj«NBERG ad VIII 70 3 qui rend compte du fait de mani^re analogue. 
On s’achemine ainsi, pr&isanent dans le cadre des formules en -ase, k un 
emploi quasi expl^tif de nd : celui qu'on a au v. X 77 1 goifdm ostomy e^ 
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nd sobhdse “j’ai lou6 la troupe de ces (Marut) afin que, pour ainsi dire, ils 
resplendissent ” r cf. Oldenberg ad loc. Max Muller avait not4 le 
caract^re “ intraduisible ” du na. 

De meme dans 2 yot seddthur dkruvdse nd ydnim VII 70 1 “lorsque 
vous vous gtes install^ (6 Asvin) dans votre sejour comme pour vous y 
affermir" ; et dans dTi^yantam nd bhdjase (d4j^ cit6 §2). 

§ 7. Si I’accusatif fait d^faut, le datif est frequent: juxtapose k la 
forme en -ase sans que le poete ait la moindre r4pugnzuice k accoler ainsi k 
un “ infinitif ” une forme de nom d’action purement nominale : k^dydyn 
jivdse X 58 1-12 “pour que tu possfedes pacifiquement (tes richesses), pour 
que tu vives”, cmdthdya jivdse I 36 14 “pour marcher, pour vivre” (il est 
vrai que les noms en -aihayo sont eux aussi des semi-infinitifs Wackernagel 
Mdl. Saussure p. 130 n.), krdtve ddk^dyo jivdse (que suit parfois I’infinitif 
drSe) X 57 4 AV. VI 19 2 XVIII 2 23, dirghayutvHya cdk?ase AV. VI 68 
2 TS. I 2 la MS. IV 10 6 etc. II suit de 1& que la locution urugsydya jivdse 
I 155 4 ne saurait @tre comme le veut Grassmann “ pour un bonheur de 
vivre illimitd ”, mais avec Geldner “ pour marcher au lorn, pour vivre ”, ce 
qui cadre fort bien avec d’autres emplois d'uTugayd-. Ni rdttdya cdk$ase 
X 9 1 “pour voir la joie” (Grassmann, Ludwig), mais “pour la joie, pour 
(la faculty de) voir ( = de vivre) 

§ 8. Lorsque le datif juxtapose est un nom d’etre animi, il prend valeur 
de sujet de 1’ “ infinitif ”, comme le fait se produit sur une plus grande dchelle 
pour d’autres infinitifs vMiques. Ainsi la locution tokya jivdse VIII 67 12 
“pour nos enfants, pour qu’ils vivent” aboutira naturellement k “pour que 
nos enfants vivent ”, d’autant que ce groupe de mots est sous la d6pendance 
de krdhi “ fais (en sorte) Grassmann a mal rendu tout le vers, qui repose 
sur deux phrases infinitives pivotant sur krdht. De mgme on a X 35 12 pdive 
iokdya tdnaydya jivdse. Dte lors se confirme ais^ment comme datif le pronom 
na)j de la clausule fr^juente jivase naif “pour que nous vivions” (cf. aussi 
pu^ydse nah “pour que nous prosp^rions” : na spdrase §9). Get emploi 
d’un datif agr6g6 k la forme en -ase est assez vivant pour qu’au v. Ill 53 18 
on voie un po^te d^laisser le cadre locatif des pada a b {bdlarji dhehi tanusu 
bdlam anaiutsu) pour poursuivre au pada c, avec le datif, bdlatn toktya 
tdnaydya jivdse. Ou encore au v. I 146 5 ijenyo mahd drbhdya jivdse ou la 
notion attendue “ il est dfgne d’ltre invoqud par le grand (comme) par le 
petit, en sorte (qu’Us obtiennent le droit) de vivre” glisse vers cella de 

“_invoqud, en sorte que vivent grand et petit ” : le terme drbha-, contigu 

k jivdse, se laissant attirer au datif, tandisque mahd- demeure Granger k cette 
attraction (v. Oldenberg ad loc.). 

§9. Y a-t-il place, dans le cadre des formes en -ase, pwir un datif 
regime, comme ot a pour d’autres infinitifs v^dique. type dhaye hdntovd u 
“ pour tuer le dragon ” ? On a cm pouvoir en identifier quelqu^uns. U 
masse des emplois et des habitudes du type en conduit k 1^ torter 
Ainsi d’abord pour le v. VIII 20 S i?e bhuje. . .na sparase. La traduction 
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de Grassmann “ aidez-nous i boire, k jouir ” accumule les invraisemblances 
philologiques. II n'y a pas trace ailleurs d’un emploi “ imp^ratif ” de la 
forme en -ase ; la racine sfrf ne signifie pas " aider” ; naf.i ne saurait avoir 
k cote de spdrase une fonction autre que celle qu’il a k cote de fivdse ou de 
pu 4 ydse (§8). On ecartera ainsi encore Ludwig qui traduit bizarrement 
“ zu der speise genusz. . . zum verlangen (zum hinraffen) sind sie (ge- 
schaffen) ” et Max Muller " Us doivent jouir de leur nourriture, ils doivent 
nous aider”. En conformity aveo Temploi general de -ase, on obtient ais^- 
ment la traduction “pour que nous jouissions {bkuje) de la force rituelle. 
pour que nous soyons vainqueurs”. De meme jydifthydya dhSyase HI 50 
3 ne sera pas, comme le veulent les traducteurs, “ pour exercer la souvc' 
rainety” (traduction d’autant moins pertinente que, comme on I’a vu §3 
dkSyase est plut6t un nom d’action pur qu’un infinitif), mais “en vue de la 
souverainety, en vue de la satisfaction rituelle ” ; avrktya dhhyase i 31 13 
non “pour creer la sycurity” (Celdner), mais “en vue de la syojrity. en vue 
de la satisfaction” ou plus verbalement (Pischel VSt. I p. 217 Oldenberg 
SBE. XLVI p. 23) “en sorte qu’il ait la sycurity, qu’il jouisse des mets 
rituels”; indriyZya dhtyase IX 70 5, 86 3 est “pour la forcei d’Indra, pour 
qu’il trouve satisfaction ”, la traduction, plus aisye en apparence, de Grass¬ 
mann “pour qu’Indra boive” se heurte IX 89 6 ou figure en meme con- 
texte indriy'aya seul. L® role de la juxtaposition est beaucoup plus considyr- 
able dans le RV. que les traductions ne le laissent paraitre. 

§ 10. II est yvident d’aprys ce qui prycMe qu’on rypugnera <i admettre 
qu’une forme en -ase soit le prydicat verbal d’une phrase : le v. V 64 4 ydd 
dha ksdye maghdndrit stoirntm ca spurdhase ne saurait etre avec Grassmann 
“ (puissy-je vous attribuer par mon chant, 6 Mitra-Varurja) ce qui est k 
conquyrir dans le sejour des patrons et des chantres” (analogue Ludwig), 
mais bien “(...) ce qui est dans le syjour. . . en sorte que je I’obtienne 
par la lutte De meme au v. suivant qui dit paraliyiement sve ksdye 
magkdndm sdkkindtn ca vjdhdse “ (venez) dans le syjour propre des pa¬ 
trons et de leurs amis, en sorte qu’ils en soient renforcys On ne voit pas com¬ 
ment Ludwig peut construire maghdndm et sdkhlndtn comme des gynitifs 
sujets de vjdhdse. Oldenberg incHnerait ^ entendre respectivement les w. 4 
et 5 " pour la rivality des chantres ”, “ pour la prospyrity des amis ”, mais vu 
la forme et le ton de spurdhdse vjdhdse, il y a intyret leur laisser I’acception 
semi-infimtive, autrement dit li ne pas leur adjoindre de genitif regime. 

Au V, VI 66 5 (cf. Oldenberg ad loc., Bradke Fest. Roth p. 121) la 
forme en -ase n’est pas predicat mais dyterminant d’un prydicat invisible. La 
traduction postuiye par le contexte est "ceux chez qui I’active (Pj^) n’a 
pas (la possibility) de foumir son lait” nd yesu dohdse cid ayah, propre- 
ment (“en sorte de se laisser traire”). Sur ydt ... dyase, v. § 12. * 

§ 11. Un gynitif rygime parait moins yvitable au v. I 141 2 qu’aux v. 
prydtys V 64 4 et 5 ; si du moins Ton groupe avec les traducteurs vjsabhdsya 
dohdse “ pour traire le taureau ”. Nyanmoins U est loisible de construire le 
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£4nitif avec r414ment qui pr&Me, ixixyam asya vnabh6sya doh6se “la 
troisi^e {forme, celle) du taureau, (les jeunes femmes Tont engendrfe) en 
sorte qu'on puisse (le) traire”. 

Le g&iitif qui depend de rajase IX 86 36 est un g&iitif “ verbal con- 
forme ^ la syntaxe de cette racine. Quant au g4nitif regime de hdrase IX 10 
6, il estj k sa place, hdrase 6tant un datif nominal, non I’infinitif que pose 
Maownell Ved. Gr. § 585 n® 1 en I’accentuant hardse (aussi Ved. Gr. for 
Students p. 434), Whitney Skt Gr. §973a avec I’accentuation correcte. 

§ 12. L’infinitif en -ase est sans pr^verbe. Cette particularity lui est 
commune en gros avec I’ensemble des noms en -as-. Olccnberg, qui I’a 
notye, indique justement que cette constatation aide k dynier k vivak^cse X 
21 1 la valeur d’un infinitif. II reste, il est vrai, deux examples embarrassants 
auxquels Oldenberg n’a pas pensy. D’une part VII 6il 6 prd vdtn mdntndny 
jcdse ndvani. Les traducteurs (aussi Macdonell Ved. Reader p. 123) 
rendent “que vous louent ceS pri^res nouvelles” ou analogue. On retombe 
ainsi sur rinconvynient d’un infinitif en ~ase qui serait prydicat et avec nuance 
impyrative ou optative. Cet inconvynient sera yvity en comprenant prd comme 
portant sur un verbe non exprimy, duquel jcdse est k son tour un dytermin- 
ant, soit quelque chose comme “je vous pry (senterai) des priSres nouvelles 
afin de (vous) chanter”. Tout est ainsi en ordre et la syntaxe avec prd 
elliptique est commune au dybut de pSda. 

C’est avec raison que prycisyment GEii)NER admet cette syntaxe pour un 
autre passage oh figure la forme dyase prd ydd dhiyi pr'ayase mddaya IV 
21 7 (v. Oldenberg sur d’autres possibilitys; cf. en dernier lieu Velankar 
J. Un, Bo. VI 6 p. 45) “quand il se pry (pare) k la prifere, k la marche, k 
I’ivresse”. Sur la contiguity du pryverbe prd et d’une forme en -ase, cf. prd 
jivdse {ydchanli) X 185 3 ; prd {tirata) pu?ydse VII 57 5. 

Le fait qu’un pryverbe est yvity devant la forme en -ase se mesure aux 
constatations suivantes : la locution dirgkaya cdk^ase 17 3 VIII 13 30 tient 
lieu de *vtcakse, cf. vicdk^e passim; prd devant jwdse est remplacy par 
pratardm AV. VI 41 3 XVIII 3 63, 4 54. 

§ 13. L’image qui rysulte de ces diffyrents traits est celle d’une forme 
A emploi linyaire, passablement monotone et qui dyrive directemerit des condi¬ 
tions gynyrales foumies en vydique soit ^ I’emploi des noms d’action, soit aux 

possibilitys du datif. 

La dissociation morphologique qui s’est effectuye entre cette forme et les 
datifs nominaux en -ase. marquye par la! place du ton et par la qudity de 
la voyelle radicale, n’est, on le sait. pas constante. Plusieurs noms d action 
en -as- ont le ton suffixal; quelques infinitifs ont le ton radical ou le voc^isme 
plein (ce ne sont d’ailleurs pas les plus caractyristiques. k savoir cdk^ase. 
dyase. spdrase, bhdjase et I’hybride doUse^x I’on yiimine de list® d Arnold 
ou de Macdonell le forme ksddase. dhdyase. bhdrase. sdhyase. hordse qui 
ne sont pas de infinitifs). Dans le daUfs nominaux comme daiis le i^i- 
tifs il y a juxtaposition fryquente avec d’autie datifs, situation fryquente en 
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fin de pada ou en groupe ferni^, dependance fr4quente des radnes dM- et 
kr-. absence de pr4verbes. ^riyase, sobhdse ne se distinguent gu^re de sriyi 
ou de hibhe. vjdhase ^quivaut h vrdhaya (cf. Lanman Noun-Inf!, p. 557), 
cajdse s’&hange avec cartyai. 

En I’absence d'une construction d’accusatif regime, si I’on se demande 
ce qui en fin de compte caracterise comme tel un infinitif, la seule reponse 
plausible est celle-ci : c’est son isolement, isolement de structure, isolement de 
la finale -ase du point de vue du paradigme. 



A SANSKRIT INDEX TO THE CHANDOGYA UPANISAD 
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(With References to other Sanskrit Texts.) 

By 

E. G. CARPANI, Bologna. 

III. r—au. 

420. ?KTAS. adv. : with regard to the Rik verses. IV. 17.4. 

421. RGVEOA, m. : the Rig-Veda, -das (nom. sg.) : I. 3.7.; Ill, 1.2; 
VII. 1.4. -dam (acc. sg.) : III, 1.3 ; 15.7; VII. 1.2; 2.1; 7.1; Cf. B. A. U. 
II, 4.10—i!?gt»^do... .vydkhyandny—lV. 1.2.; 5.11; M. U. VI. 32. 33 ; cf, 
also Mui)d- U. I. 1.5. 

422. RC, f. : lustre; sacred hymn, verse. “ Esp. as distinguished from 
that which is sung (sdman) and from the sacrificial formula (yajus) ; verse 
to which a rite or explanation refers.” (Macdonell). PI. : the Rig-Veda. 
-(nom. sg.) : I, 1.2, 4=5 ; 3.4 ; 6.1=5, 8; 7.1=5, -cam (acc. sg.) : I, 3.4, 
9 ; 4.4. -cd (instr. sg.) ; III, 12.5 ; V, 2.7. -cos (gen. sg.; nom.-acc. pi.) : 
I. 1.2; 4.3 ; III, 1.2 ; IV. 17.2 ; VI, 7.2. -ci (loc. sg.) : I. 3.9 ; 4.3 ; 6.1=5; 
7. 1=4. -cau (nom. du.) : III, 17.6, Tgbhyas (abl. pi.) : IV, 17.3. jcdm 
(gen. pi.) : IV, 17.4. 

423. RTU, m. : fixed time; period, season, -tavas (nom. pi.) : II, 5.2, 
-tun (acc. pi.) : II, 16.2. tusu (loc. pi.) : II, 5.1=2 ; 16.1=2. 

424. 8TUMANT, a. : possessing the seasons, -mdn (nom. sg.) : II, 5.2. 

425. 8TE, prep. : without; except. V, 1.8=11. 

426. ?TVij, a : sacrificing regularly ; iil : priest, -vik (nom. sg.) : 

IV, 17.9. -vije (dat. sg.) : V, 11.5. -vijas (acc. pi.) : IV, 17.10. 

427. i?§ABHA, m. : bull, -bhas (nom. sg.) : IV, 5.1. 

428. 8§i, m. ; an inspired sage; poet-seer; Rishi. -^im (acc. sg.) : 
I, 3.9. 

E. 

429. E=pron. st. of third pers. See Nos. 442, 448, 449, 451. 

430. EKA, num. a. ; one, alone, -kas (nom. sg. m.) : I, 5.2, 4; III, 
6.3; 7.3; 9.3; 10.3; IV. 3.6; 9.2; 17.9; VI. 7.3; VII. 8.1; 26.2. -kd (nom. 
sg. f.) : VI, 7.3, 6; VIII, 6.6. -kam (nom. sg. n.; acc. sg. m.) : 11. 10.2; 

V, 3.5 : VI, 2.1=2 ; 7.5 ; VII. 4.1 ; 5.1. -kam (acc. sg. f.) : VI, 11.2; 12.1. 
-kena (instr. sg.) ; IV. 16.3; VI, 1.4=6. -ke (nom. pi.) : VI. 2.1. 

431. EKATA, f. unity, union ; identity -tarn (acc. sg.) : VI, 9.1 Cf. M. U. 

VI, 22 (unified cohditicwi of honey). 

432. EKADHA, adv. : singly. VII. 26.2. 

432. EKAPAD, a. : <me footed, -pat (nom. sg. m.) : IV, 16.3. 

434. EKALA, a. : alone; one. -las (nom. ^.) : HI. 
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435. EKAviM§A, num. a. : twenty-first, -sas (nom. sg.) : II, 10.5.» 

436. ekavimSati, f. : twenty-one. -satyd (instr. sg.) : II, 10.5.^ 

437. ekaSata, n. : hundred and one. -tarn (acc. sg.) : VIII, 11.3. 

438. ekadaSa, num. : eleven, -(nom. sg.) : VII, 26.2. 

439. ekayana, n. : union; union-point, -nam (nom. acc. sg.) : VII. 
1.2, 4 : 2.1 ; 5.2 ; 7.1. 

440. Ekara, m. : the sound e. -tos (nom. sg.) : I, 13.2. 

441. EKAIKA, a. : each singly, -kd (nom. sg. f.) : VI, 3.4; 4.7; 8.6. 
•kdm (acc. sg. f.) ; VI, 3.3=4. -kastndi (dat. sg.) : V, 11.5. 

442. eta-, pron. st. of third pers. : this, this here (n. acc. as adv. : thus). 
e^as (nom. sg. m.) : occurs 112 times, etat (nom. = acc. sg. n.) : 185 times. 
esd (nom. sg. f.) : 12 times, etam (acc. sg. n.) : 52 times, -tdm (acc. sg. f.) : 

8 times, -tetia (instr. sg.) ; 4 times, -tayd (instr. sg. f.) : V. 2.7. -tasmdt 
(abl. sg.) : 13 times, -tasya (gen. sg.) : 16 times, -tasmin (loc. sg.) : 9 times. 
-tasydtn (loc. sg. f.) : 9 times, -tau (nom. -acc. du. m.) : 3 times, -te (nom. 
du. f.; nom. pi. m.) : 21 times, -tayos (gen. du. m.) : V, 10.8. -tani (nom. 
acc. pi. n.) : 16 times. -Ids (nom. acc. pi. f.) : 7 times, -tan (acc. pi. m.) ; 

9 times, -fas (instr. pi.) : VIII, 6.5. -teidm (gen. pi.) : I, 10.3. -tdsdm 
(gen. pi. f.) : 2 times. 

443. ETAD, adv. : thus. See No. 442. 

444. ETADATNIAKA, a. : having this nature ; essence of this (Macdo- 
NELL). See. No. 454. 

445. ETADATMAYA, a : having this nature. See No. 454. 

446. ETADUPANi§ADA, a. : having this philosophical (secret) doctrine or 
Upani^ad. -das (nom. sg. m.) : VIII, 8.4. 

447. ETARHi. adv. : now ; nowadays ; then. I, 8.6, 8 ; VI, 7.3, 6. 

448. ENA-. pron. st. of third pers. : he, she. it. -nam (acc. sg. m.) : 
occurs 39 times, -not (acc sg. n.) : 2 times, -nan (acc. pi. m.) ; 3 times. 

449. EVA, adv. : so. just so; precisely. Occurs 403 times. 

450. EVAfCiviD, a. : knowing so ; having such knowledge, -vit (nom, 
sg. m.) : I. 7.8 ; IV. 17.8=10 ; V. 24.4 ; VIII, 3.3. 5. -vidam (acc. sg.) r 
IV. 17.9-10. -vidi (loc. sg.) : I. 2.8 ; IV, 14.3 ; V. 2.1. 

451. EVAM. adv. : thus, so; in this way. Occurs 157 times. 

452. EVAMMAHANT. a. : thus great, -hdn (nom. sg. m.) : VI, 12.2. 

453. E§AS. See No. 442. 


Al. 


454. AITADATMYA. a. : having this nature (essence of this) 
sg. n.) : VI. 8.7 ; 9.4; 10.3 ; 11.3; 12.3 ; 13.3 ; 14.3 ; 15.3; 16.3. 

455. AITAREYA. proper name (m.) : patr. of Mahidasa 
sg.) : HI. 16.7. 


-yam (nom. 


-yas (nom. 


1. ejw-vim^ya adityom apnoti. eka-vimso vd ito'sav dditvah 
patam adttyaf jayati. tan nakom tad viiokam. According to^kara »tJl t 
months, U .0 five seasons, and d.e dree worlds; and Ute te tw^ty.fet" " 
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456. AiRAMMADiYA, n. : name of a lake (Myth.), -yom (nom. sg.) : 
VIII, 5.3. See Kau§. U. I, 3. 

O. 

457. OMKARA, m. : the sound om. -ras (nom. sg.) : II, 23.4. -rerio 
(instr. sg.) : II. 23.4. 

458. OJAS, n. : strength; vigour, -(nom. sg.) : III, 13.5. 

459. ojAsviN, a. ; strong; powerful, -w (nom. sg. m.) : III, 13.5. 

460. OM, ia : sacred syllable. “ Om appears first in the Upanisads as 
a mystic monosyllable, and is there set forth as the object of profound reli¬ 
gious meditation, the highest spiritual efficacy being attributed not only to 
the whole word but also to the three sounds a, u. m, of which it consists.” 
(Monier-Williams). Occurs 18 times.® 

461. 05 ADHI, f. : plant, herb, -dhayas (nom. pi.) ; I, 1.2. -dkinam (gen. 
pi.) : I, 1.2.» 

462. OSADHIVANASPATI, m. : herbs and trees, -tayas (nom. pi.) : V, 

10 . 6 . 

AU. 

463. AUPAMANYAVA, proper name (m.) ; patronymic from Upamanyu. 
-vas (nom. sg.) : V, 11.1. -va (voc. sg.) : V, 12.1. 

464. AUHOIKARA, m. : the sound auhoi. -ras (nom. sg.) : I, 13.2. 

{To be conlinued). 


2. Cf. Egypt 6n, Coptic AMn {AMon or AM^RA), and the Christian o‘M, 

o'mbn, amen. _ ^ ^ .. .... 

3. e^am bhutanAh ... .ofodhayo rasa .... Cf. B. A. U. VI. 4.1 :-efam vat bhu- 

tondm.... ofadhaya....eUu 



NON-RGVEDIC MANTRAS RUBRICATED IN THE 
ASVALAYANA-GRHYA-SUTRA: THEIR SOURCES AND 

INTERPRETATION* 


By 

V. M. APTE, Poona. 


AG. in. 9. 1 : I (a) 'Smjtam nhtdd ca vidyd ca, (b) iraddhd prajna ca 
pancotm (c) iitom dattam adhltoth ca, (d) kjtoth satyani §Tut<ah vratam II 
ia)Yadagncfy sendrasya saprajdpatikasya saj^ikasya soT^irajanyasya sapitj- 
kasya sapitjT&janyasya somanu^yasya somanu^yarajanyasya, (b) sdkdsasya 
sdtlkd^asya sdnukdiasya saprattkdSasya. (c) sadevamanusyasya sagandharvd. 
psaraskasya, (d) sakdravyaisca pasubhir gramyaisca, (e) yan ma dhnoni 
vratorh tan me sarvavTatom idamahanujgne sorva-VTOlo bhavdmi svdheti \ 


Trans. 1. Memory and reproach, lore, faith (and) understanding as 
the fifth ; what is sacrificed, what is given and what is studied ; what is done, 
truth and learning—(all this is my) vow.' 

II. (a) The vow which belongs to Agni together with Indra, Prajapati, 
the Rsi§. with the royalty among the Rsi?. the Fathers; (to Agni together) 
with the royalty among the Fathers, with human beings, with the royalty 
among human beings; (b) (to Agni) with Shine, Over-Shine After-Shine, 
Counter-Shine, (c) (to Agni) with gods and men, with Gandharvas and 
Apsarasas, (d) (to Agni) with wild and domestic animals (e )—that vow 
belonging to myself and centred in myself—that is my Universal vow. Here, 
O Agni, do I become (pledged) to the Universal vovf—Svdhd. 

Context : With these formulas, the fuel is put on the fire (a ritual act 
referred to in the preceding sutra III. 8. 21) by the snataka standing. 

Sources : aPMB II. 5. 2. 10 is a l<mg passage similar to our I and 11. 
Now APMB. II. 5. 2 reads : “ Smrtam ca me’smrtaih ca tan me ubhayarh 
watam.” Similarly II. 5. 3. is : Nintia ca me’ninda ca ” etc. as above. II. 
5. 4-8 are similar statements with reference to Sraddha. vidya, ^rutam, satyam, 
tapah and then II. 5. 9. reads 'vratam ca me’vratam ca tanme ubhayarh 
vratam, yad biShmanan^ brahmani vratam ’ followed by a passage similar 
^ (mr n with the ormssion of ' sajsikasya saRiiajanyasya ’ and the addition of 
^devasya sadevarajasya in Ila, the complete omission of Ilb, the omission 
of sadeva-manusyasya in II (c), the complete omission of II (d) and the 
omission of tan me sarvavratam 'in (e). 

citanll!’' Namyana’a view regarding the re- 

ca me asmrtaih ca tan me ubhayavratam ” 


• Continued from p. 222 of Vol. HI. No. 6 
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for each of the twelve words of the section like ‘ smrtam ’ in the manner 
exemplified for ‘ smrtam ’ is based ot tradition though rejected by Oldenberg 
(p. 229. note to III. 9. 1) because APMB. II. 5. 2 above, we actually see 
the expanded form of the formula ; secondly (2) this passage supports the con¬ 
jecture ‘ agneh ’ for ' ague ’ of Prof. Stenzler (adopted by Prof. Oldenberg) 
as APMB also reads ‘ agnefi 

AG. III. 9. 6 Mahadvai bhutam snatako bhavattti’vijnayate | 

Trans. ‘A great being, indeed, is the Snataka’; so it is known (from 
the 6ruti). 

Context. This is quoted in the Sutra after enumerating a number of 
things forbidden for a snataka. 

Sources. The citation cannot be traced in this form to any Sarhhita or 
Bi6hmai)a (6ruti) but it is always uncertain whether ‘ Vijnayate’ introduces 
a quotation or the gist of a similar statement on the subject in the 4ruti. If the 
latter is the case, then 6B. 11. 3. 3. 7 may be compared : ‘ Yatha ha vl agnih 
samiddho rocate, evarii ha vai sa snatvB rocate J (Even as the fire kindled 
shines, so does he who has taken a bath i.e. a snataka shine_) 

AG. III. 10. 2 : ‘ Idam vatsyamo bho' iti \ 

Trans : Here we dwell, sir ! 

Context : The Snataka now takes leave of his teacher as he is about 
to make his homeward journey. In doing so, he mentions the name (of the 
teacher according to Naifiyaija] in a low voice and then loudly repeats the 
formula in our sutra. 

[Prof. Oldenberg (p. 230) states that this chapter (III. 10) describes 
the way in which a student has to take leave of his teacher before a journey 
and has nothing to do with the Samavartana but it may be pointed out that 
it is the common practice of Sutra texts to state general rules (about leave- 
taking as here, in connection with a particular case (e.g. here the journey of 
the Snataka). A comparison of SG. II. 18 which inclined Oldenberg to the 
above view shows on the contrary that our text has deliberately made certain 
changes (e.g. the omission of ‘ e^a te brahmacari ’ in 6G. II. 18. 3 a formula 
parallel to our III. 10. 6) to make the rules applicable to a snataka here. This 
chapter, besides, follows immediately after a description of the Samavartana). 

Sources. SG. II. 18. 2 has ‘Om ahaih vatsyfimi bhoh’ as pointed out by 
Oldenberg. HG. 1. 5. 13 has ‘ Idaih vatsyavab'. Prof. Oldenberg’s sugges¬ 
tion in his note or* SG. II. 18. 2. (p. 90) that ‘valsydmi’ (I will dwell) is 
a sort of euphemism for* ' pravatsydmi' (I will go away) is well-supported 
by an orthodox practice still prevalent in many parts of India according to 
which a perwn departing says euphemistically ‘ 1 come now ’ instead of ‘ I 
go now ’. 

AG. III. 10. 4 : ‘ Pratfdpdnayor upamiu ' ( 

Trans. ‘Into Inhalation and Exhalatiwi’—(this formula) he (i.e. the 
studait) utters in a low voice. 
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Sources. Though the point has not been noted by Stenzler or Oldenberg, 
in my opinion, these two words are the praftka of the formula quoted below in 
Sutra 6, because the two words by themselves, would be meaningless and 
because the student and the teacher repeat nearly the same mantras (compare 
sutra, 6, according to which the teacher is to repeat the same Bg-verse (III. 
45. 1) which the student repeats (sutra 5) after this formula). SG. II. 18. 2 
has exactly this formula (i.e., its pratika consisting of two words) in this very 
context. 


aG. III. 10. 6 :— Ato vfddho jopati (a) ‘ Pronapanayor uruvyacds taya pro- 
padye, (b) devdya savitre paridaddmi' Hi —|| 

Trans, (b) The aged one then mutters, ‘ Into inhalation and exhalation, 
(I) the wide-extended one, enter with thee, (b) To God Savitf, I give thee 
in charge.’ 

Sources, (a) is only traced to a Sutra-text : SG. 2. 18. 3. as Profs. 
Stenzler and Oldenberg point out. The former scholar proposes two emen¬ 
dations in formula (a), in the light of the SG. readings (1) he adopts 
‘tvaya’ for ‘taya’. This is a necessary emendation to get some sense 
out of the formula but his second emetuiation (2) ‘ Prandpand’ for ' priana- 

panayoh ’ is. in my opinion unnecessary for the following reasons : _ 

(i) The locative dual ‘ Praijap^ayoh' (It need not be genitive dual as 
Prof. Oldenberg takes it to be in his translation of sutra 4] can go with 
■ prapadye ’ as well as the accustive [Macdonell : A Vedic grammar for stu- 
dents 204 Bib page 325). (ii) Very possibly. ‘ Pr^j^ayoh ’ in sutra 4 is a 
pratika of this formula, as I have shown above, which wUl rule out any altera¬ 
tion of that word here. Formula (b) is found without variation in SB 11 
5. 4. 3 in an upanayana context : ‘ Athainam bhutebhyah paridadati I pmja- 
^taye tra paridadami 1' and then comes our formula. The common link 
^tween this Upanayana context in 5B. and our leave-taking context is that the 
Aparya givtt over his disciple in charge of god Savitr. This same formula 
occurs m PG. 2. 2. 21 and SMB. 1. 6. 24 in the same Upanayana context. 

IHbhiydd yasmddvd torn disam ulmukam ubhayatah 
Prasavyam dlodya : (a) " abhayam mitrd- 

Ml “'‘"T I 

pT vmdantu (d) nutho bhinddnd upayantu mjtyum” iti 

SHE 

stickwiththUv veL x M 71.' ^ 

Sources : Prof. Stenzler compares AV VI 32 u- u t. 

adopted the reading • Upayantu ■ in (d, although his ;^C 
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ubhayaih tu ’ and DE read ‘ bhindana ubhayam tu ’ ‘ (p. 51 Kritische 
Anmerkungen). This emendation, is, in my opinion, unnecessary as the reading 
of MSS. DE gives quite a good sense e.g. padas (c), and (d) could be tran¬ 
slated with this reading : “ May they not find a knower or a support but let 
both, falling out with each other (find) death” the verb ‘Vindantu’ being 
easily supplied from the third pada. Emendations should be resorted to only 
when a reading makes no sense at all because even though our text may have 
borrowed the verse from AV., it could, like all Gfhya texts, exercise the pri¬ 
vilege of making changes in it. In pada (a), for example, our text has changed 
the AV. ihastu nah into ‘ mahyam astu ’ because the speaker is a single 
person. 


AG. III. 11. 1 :—' SoTvaiobhyadandjn^ad a^\dv djydhutiT juhuydd : ”/ 
(a) Pjthivt Vftd, (b) sdgnina vjtd, (c) tayd vjtayd vartryd, (d) ya&n\M 
bhaydd bibhemi tadvaraye svdkd \ // (a) Aniarik^am vrtam (b) tadvdyuna 
vjtam etc III (a) Dyaur vjtd (b) sddiiyena vjtd and so on (there being 
eight associated pairs in all e.g. IV (a) di^ etc. (b) candrama^ etc. V (a) 
apab etc. (b) Vanujena etc. VI (a) Prajfi etc. (b) Praijena etc. VII (a) 
Vedab etc. (b) Chandobhilj etc. VIII (a) Sarvam etc. (b) brahmajja etc. 
svaha | 

Trans. When an unknown danger threatens him from all sides, he offers 
eight ajya oblations with the following (eight) mantras: (I) Pjthivi is 
covered; (b) by Agni is she covered; (c) With her (i.e. with the help of 
her) the covered one (and also), the covering one, I avert the danger of which 
I am afraid II (a) The Antaril^a etc. (b) by Vayu_and so on. 

Sources. A parallel formula with ‘ idntd' (peaceful) instead of our 
‘ Vjta ’ is found in TA. 4. 42. 5 : I (a) “ Prthiw §anta (b) ®gnina Snta (c) 

Sa me §anta (d) ^cam 6amayatu | II (a) Antaril^am etc. (b) Vayuna_ 

III (a) Dyaufi.... (b) adityena_j and then follows” pjthivi SntUj anta- 

rik$aih ^tifi etc.4antireva Santih iantir me astu @ntih | tayaharh 

^tya sarva-^tya mahyarh dvipade catugpade ca Sntiih karomi etc ” | 


IV. 3 

For the funeral rites in the third kapdika of this (i.e. the fourth) 
adhyfiya, Prof. Stenzler compares (p. 119) SB. 12. 5. 2. 1. seqq. There is a 
general similarity in the rites described there, no doubt, but the passage &§ IV 
14. 17-35 agrees so remarkably with our text in practically every detail of the 
distribution and the disposition of the sacrificial implements on the dead 
body (of an Ahitagni) that one cannot help thinking that the Sdhkhydyana 
Srauta Sutra belonging to the RV. and therefore allied to our text was the 
model before our text. 

AG. IV. 3. 27. Pancatmm urasi pretasya, (a) “ asmdd vm tvam ajdyathS, 
(b) ayom tvad adhijdyatdm asau (c) svargdya lokdya svdhd" \ 

Trans. A fifth (oblation) on the chest of the deceased (is offered) with 
the formula (a) “From this one (i.e, the deceased) indeed, hast thou (the 
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fire) been bom (because the Ahitagni in his life-time kindled and maintained 
the three fires ; (b) May he—so and so—now be bom out of thee (to the im¬ 
mortal life beyond), (c) To the Heaven-world, svaha! 

Context. This oblation follows four oblations of Ajya in the Daksiijagni 
after the sacrificial implements have been placed on the limbs of the dead 
body and the body covered with a hide. 

Sources : (a) is found in an identical form in JB. 1. 47 which has for 
(b) a slightly different formula ‘esa tvaj jayatam, svaha ’ | ; (b) is found in 
an identical form in SS. 4. 14. 36, after a formula slightly different from (a) 
viz. “ ayam vai tvam ajanayat ” ] ; (a) and (b) in a slightly different form are 
found in 3B. 12. 5. 2. 15 (a) " Asmat tvam adhijato’si (b) tvadayaih jayatam 
punah In all these passages (JB. and SB.) the context is the same and 
the sense is the same. 


AG. IV. 7. 11 : TUm avapaii : (a) “. tilo'si soma-deoatyo' 

(b) gosave devomrmitahi \ (c) pratna-vadbhili prattahi svadyaya, (d) pilpt 
imdnltokdn pnnayd hi nafy svadhd name}}. \ " 

Trans : (a) “Sesamum art thou, with Soma as thy deity ; (b) created 
by the gods at the Gosava sacrifice, (c) offered with the Rg-verses contain¬ 
ing the word ‘pratna’ (i.e. RV. IX. 54. 1 seqq.) with faith, (d) propitiate for 
us the Fathers and these worlds.” 

The context is the 4raddha ceremony. 

Sources : Prof. Stenzler draws attention to Katyayana's and Gobhila’s 
gifiddha-kalpa-Sutras where the verse occurs. 


The text and the mterpretalion oj the verse : Prof. Stenzler p. 133 
thinks that the verse is hardly right as it stands and draws attention to the 
different ridings of the parallel verse noted above. Prof. Oldenberg 
(p. 251) similarly thinks that the reading of several words of the mantra is 
doubtful. / may point out however that the verse as it stands is not corrupt 
yields a very satisjactory meaning, (as in the translation above). In (a) 
tila ’ is called ‘ Soma-devatyah ’ (having Soma as its deity) ; in (b) it is des- 
enbed as created by the gods at the Gosava sacrifice-which is the name 
of a type of Soma sacrifice, a variety of the ' Ek^a' (or one-day soma 
fenfire ) It is but proper that the ' tUa' whose deity is Soma, should be 
d^n^d as created at a soma sacrifice. The third pada (c) then says that 
tila IS offered Cprattah') with the ‘pratna-vad’ Rg-verses (containing 

Re word pratna’). Prof. Oldenberg who refers (p. 251) to this meaning 

^ the word as given m the Petersburg dicUonary unnecessarily rejects it 
&y^a s con^tary on PB. 10. 4. 8. where the word occurs explains that 
the Rg-veises those beginning with 'Asya pratndm anu dyutam’ 

^a ^ma. mat could be more natural than that the ‘ tila ’ whose deity is 
^ma (^da. a), who was created at a soma-sacrifice (pada. b), should be 
Si (‘Prattah') to the accompanim«it of ' pratL<XtrZ 

that are sacred to Soma ? For these reasons. I think, our readings should not 
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be tampered wUh. Emendation effected by the substitution of the readings 
of parallel passages are always of doubtful value as each text often altered 
and adapted the words of a mantra talon from the common stock of Grhya 
tradition in its own way. 

AG. IV. 7. 15 : Prasr^fd onumanirayeto : (a) “ Yd divyd dpah prthivi 
sambabhuvuT, (b) yd antarik^yd uta panhiviryd}}. (c) hiranya-varr^d 
yajniyds (d) td na dpah sam syond bhavantu" iti |15[ 

Trans : Over (the Arghya water) poured out (by the Brahm^as after 
accepting it) he recites the mantra “The divine waters that have appeared 
on the earth, the aerial waters and the terrestrial ones—may these waters, 
gold-coloured and sacrificial (as they are), be to us welfare (-bringing) and 
propitious—etc. 

Context: The description of the 6raddha-ceremony continues. 

Sources : Prof. Stenzler p. 135 draws attention to the different readings of 
the parallel verses in Katyayana’s and Gobhila’s Sraddha-kalpa-sutras but these 
are texts much later than ours and cannot be classed under ‘ Sources ’. The 
Mantra is traced to TB. 3. 1. 2. 3. with the following variations :—‘payasa’ 
for our ‘ prthivi ’ in (a) ; ‘ antarikse ’ for our ' antirik^yah ’ in (b) ; (c) is a 
different pada altogether, viz. ‘ Yasam a^dha anuyanti kamam ’ and pada (d) 
is identical. In TB. the mantra is an Invitatory formula for offering an oblation 
to the ' Purva?adha ’ constellation sacred to Yama, which forms a link with our 
Srdddha-context. The first two padas in this very form appear also in TB. 2. 
7. 15. 4. making a verse with two other padas, employed for sprinkling water 
on the king in the Coronation ceremony. This same is the ritual context of 
AV. IV. 8. S®” which are also padas very similar to tour first two. It is thus 
clear that the first two pddas invoking the waters of the ‘ Dyouk, Antariksa 
and Ffthivi' constituted a popular hemistich made up into different verses 
by the addition of different pddas. The last pada is also a very common 
ending of verses addressed to the waters (compare AV. I. 33. 1 and 4 ; MS. 
2. 13. 1 etc.). Our text then seems to have derived pSdas (a) and (b) and 
(d) from the TB. passage 3. 1. 2. 3. mentioned above. As r^ards pada (c), 
I think it was suggested by the well-known verse: TS. 5. 6. 1. 1 ‘ htranya- 
tarndh kucayah pdvakdh’ etc. whose last i»da is identical with our (d), 
(a verse repeated in the daily Sandhyd adoration in India even to-day). I 
do not think that Prof. Oldenberg’s suggestion that “ we should read no doubt 
as the parallel texts have payasd sambabhuvult ” need be adopted for the 
simple reason that the substitution of 'PithivV (Old Vedic Loc. sing) is 
probably a deliberate change made by our text to suit the particular context 
viz. the pouring out of the arghya-waters which are spilt on the ground and 
thus appear on the earth (Prthm). Besides, emendations should be resorted 
to only when no sense is otherwise possible. 

AG IV. 7. 16 (a) : ** Noddharet puithamcm pdtrorti, (b) pitjffdfn 
arghyapdlitam\ (c) dVTtdstatm tisthanti (d) pttarah. saunaho’bravit |16| 

Trans : (a) " He ^ould not remove the first vessel, (b) set apart for 
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the orghyo water of the Fathers ^; (c) and (d) :—"covered up, the Fathers 
remain there ” so said 5aunaka 

Context : When the Brahmaijas have poured out the Arghya-water 
offered to them (Sutra 15), the remainder of the Arghya water in the three 
vessels (mentioned in sutra 10) is mixed together. This ^loka implies that 
the remainder in the second and third vessels is all added on to that in the 
first vessel, which (it says) must not be renuyved (or lifted for the pouring 
of Us contents into another vessel). 

Sources : It is a late iloka and not traced to any early work nor is it 
found in any other parallel Sutra-text. 

Prof. Stenzler in his Kritische Anmerkungen (p. 53) tells us that his 
MSS DE insert another verse after the 16th sutra (i.e. the above ^loka). 
I give it here just for comparison with a different version of the same verse 
in the Trivandrum edition (a) " Uddhared yadi cet patrorh, (b) vivjtoih 
vd yadd bkoi^et | (c) taddsuram bkavecchrddhorh, (d) Kruddhaik pitr-gariair 
gataih"\. In the Trivandrum version of this second verse, pada (a) reads 
•yada va tuddhrtam patram'; (b) is the same, as also (d) ; in (c) it has 
‘ abhojyam tat ’ for ‘ tadasuram It is interesting to note that Haradatta 
calls both these verses as “ yajfla-gathe ’* i.e. ‘ stanzas of sacrificial import' 
like the one quoted in our text I. 3. 10. 


AG. IV. 7.22 : (a) ' Agnimukhd v<d devdh. (b) pdni-mukhdh pitara' iti 
hi brahmoffam \ 

Trans : (a) " The gods have Agni for their mouth. Cb) The fathers have 
hands as their mouth ” : thus runs a BrahmaDa. 

Context. A portion of the Sthali-paka prepared for the Pujda-pitryajna 

IS b^meared with ghee and offered into the fire with the permission of the 

Biahmanas or offered into the hands of the Brdhmonas. The latter alternative 
IS supported by the Quotation. 

mukhZ'T ** 'Ap>ir vai devSimm mukham. 

H ^ Bibliotheca Indica edition of the 

^IMtta-Brataana). Agni is the mouth of the gods; he thereby pleases 
(the gods) through (their) mouth (when he sacrifices into Agni) " 

(The L'hmarn btahmanai smrtab' 

I ine Brahmaija has his hand as his mouth). 

vd I 3?'\ ■ '■« visriet I 30 I ■ astu tvadheli 

■ ni-a irz .i 

this Jy “PWO". only in 
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passages show that the two formulas (corresponding to those given in our Sutras 
30 and 31) are for ‘the leave-granting by the householder and for the res- 
by the Brahnumas respectively, whereas the wording in our text rather 
implies that the two are alternative formulas, either of which may be used by 
the householder—the formula for the response being left for inference from the 
30th Sutra. I think that our text has made a confusion by putting ‘ v3 in 
sutra 31 instead of ' ca’ (!) andi, that the formula in sutra 31 is really one 
prescribed for the formal response of the Brahmanas ! 

AG. IV. 8. This whole Kajjdika describing the ‘Sula-gava’ sacrifice agrees 
so closely with SS, IV. 17, not only in the wording of some of the mantras 
cited but many of the sutras also, that it is almost certain that our text has 
made wholesale borrowings from the latter text ! As a few instances of close 
agreement may be cited IV. 8. 15-16 = IV. 17. 5. and 7 ; IV. 8. 22, 28 
= SS. IV. 17. 7 and 8. Many sutras are wholly identical or in part; many 
lilV. citations are also the same 

AG. IV. 8. 22 : " catasjsUi catasr$u kuSasundsu catasrsu diksu bdim haret (a) 

" Ydste Rudra purvasydm disi sendstabhya enon (b) namaste astu ma md 
hithstr " iti evam pratidiiom tvddesanam | 

Trans. Let him make Bali offerings in (i.e. to)the four quarters, on four 
wicker-work baskets of ku^ grass (four for each quarter) with the formulas : 
(a) “ Those hosts of thine, O Rudra, that are (stationed) in the eastern quar¬ 
ter, to them this (offering is brought), (b) Homage to thee! Do not injure 
me ! ” In this way (^.e. with similar formulas) the offering is directed to each 
quarter. 

Sources : Only a Sutra text: PG. 3.8. 11 has similar formulas, Here, in 
fact, we find all the formulas for the various quarters introduced by words like 
‘ purastat‘ pa§cat ’, ‘ daksiijatah ’ and ‘ Uttaratah etc., of ^ich a specimen 
only is given in our text. The context is exactly the same as in our text. 

AG. IV. 8. 27 and 28: Uttarato' gner darbhavitdsu ku§a-sundsu vd §ovilarh 
ninayet: (a) Svdsmir gho^nir vicinvatify, samasnvVf, (b) scapa yadvo'tra 
taddharadhvam”iti i27[ athodongdvjtya (a) ‘ivasinxh’ \dc. as above, upto 
' taddharodhvamiti' and then] sarpebhyo yat tatrdsTg uvadhyam vdvasrutam 
bhavati taddharanti sarpdh |8| 

Trans : (Sutra 27) He should pour out the blood (of the sacrificial 
victim) on Darbha-mats or wicker-work baskets of kulSa grass to the north 
of the fire with the formula :— (a) “ Hissing Ones! Shouting ones! Search¬ 
ing ones ! Seizing ones ! (b) Serpents! what here belongs to you, take that I 
(Sutra 28) Then, turning to the north, he offers it to the serpents with 
the formula “ Hissing ones” etc. [as (a) above]. Then the serpents take what¬ 
ever has trickled down, of blood, or of the contents of the stomach and bowels 
(of the sacrificial animal), (all that being intended) for the serpents. 

Sources. In 66. IV. 17. 7-8, we not only find a similar mantra but the 

ritual act or context is also very much the same. “-palafiam prSgudanci 

nidhaya, tesu lohita-mi^ramuvadhyamasadhBya Rudra-senabhyo ’ nudifeti ||?ll 
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*' Aghasiijyalj pratigho^ijjyaJ? samghoeujyo, vicinvatyab •Svasanafe, kravySd 
e§a VO bhagastaih jusadhvam svaha! ||8|| [Placing the leaves in a 
north-easterly directiwi and placing (i.e. pouring), the stomach—contents 
mixed with blood (of the sacrificial victim) in those leaves, he assigns it to 
the hosts of Rudra with a mantra which is very nearly the same as ours, j 

AG. IV. 8. 32 : Ndsya grdnujm dhareyur “ abhi-mdruko kai^a devafjt prajd 
bhavati" iti. 


Tions. He should not take anything belonging to it (i.e. the sacrifice to 
Rudra) to the village (the whole sacrifice takes place outside the village), 
because ‘ this god is harmful to the people'. 

Sources : Prof. Stcnzler (Vorrede III) accepts the suggestion of Prof. 
Weber that ‘ abhi-manuka ’ should be read for ' abhimaruka ’ (Prof. 
Oldenberg proposes the same change on p. 258) in the light of AB. III. 34. 
But the AB. passage III. 34 roads ‘ anabhi-mdnuko hai$a devah prajd bhavati ’ 
(This god Rudra becomes a non-attacker of men if the verse RV. II. 33. 1 
from a hymn sacred to Rudra. is recited with some changes] ! It cannot be 
said that our text has taken the part ‘ abhimanukaJj ‘ from the word ‘ anabhi- 
m^ukah ’ in AB. because it appears to be a quotation from the AB ! The 
Trivandrum edition solves the problem by actually reading ' anabki- 
mdnukah' ! This reading can be constructed also satisfactorily with the in¬ 
troductory part of this sQtra as well as the preceding sutra e.g. sutra 
31 says 'he should not partake of that sacrifice’. Sutra 32 then 
says " He should not bring anything of that sacrifice to the village because 
(thus (i.e. by observing these restrictions)) the god becomes a non-attacker 
of men exactly as it is said in the AB., that by reciting the verse RV II. 33. 

1 with certain changes, the god becomes a non-attacker of men ! Thus if at 
all an emendation is necessary (it is not. in opinion) ‘ anabhimanukah ’ 
should be read and not ‘ abhimanukah 


The foregoing investigation into the sources and interpretation of Non- 
R^edic Mantras liturgically employed in the A^vaByana Grhyasutra will 
I hope, convince scholars that this Grhyasutra (also Grhyasutras as a class) 
IS nwre a ^hool-compilation than a composition by one or more individual 
auttore. 'This is clear from the wholesale borrowings of not only Mantras 
^hich were bound to be cited from earlier texts) but also whole chapters and 
^ons from ^rlier Vedic texts such as the Saihhitas. Brahmaijas. Aranyakas 
Upanisads firauta sutras. I have also demonstrated. I hope, that a far 
larger number of passages from earlier Vedic texts betray a d^nite Grhya 

of time the results of sirmlar mvesUgaUons by me in connection with other 
Grhyasutras as the whole material is now ready with me 
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By 

DHIRENDRA NATH MOOKERJEE 

[In the June number of the ‘Indian Historical Quarterly' for 1935, Mr. K G 
Sankar wrote an interesUng article on the 'Early Chronology of Nepal’ which 
helped me a good deal in examining the epoch of the so-called Harsha era. I 

There are a few inscriptions in Indian Epigraphy dated in an era which 
from synchronistic evidence were found to fall in or about the reign of Harsha- 
vardhana of Kanauj who, from a statement of Alberuni (a.d. 1036). was 
supposed to have started an era from about a.d. 606. Hence the era used in 
these inscriptions was assumed to be dated in the Harsha era of a.d. 606. 

Now, let us go deeply into the questiwi of an era started by Harsha- 
vardhana of Kanauj. Alberuni states ‘ The Hindus believe regarding Sri Harsha 
that he used to examine the soil in order to see what of hidden treasures was 
in its interior.that, in fact he found such treasures; and, that, in con¬ 

sequence he could dispense with oppressing his subjects (by taxes etc,). His 
era is used in Mathura and the country of Kanauj. Between Sri Harsha and 
Vikramaditya there is an interval of 400 years, as I have been told by some 
of the inhabitants of that region. However, in the Kashmirian calendar I have 
read that Sri Harsha was 664 years later than VikramSditya. In face of this 
discrepancy I am in perfect uncertainty, which to the present moment has 
not been cleared up by any trustworthy information.’ (Alberuni’s India. 
Sachau’s trans., Ch. XLIX, Vol. II p. 7). Alberuni also states that the 
year 1488 of the era of Sri Harsha is equivalent to the year 1088 of the era 
of Vikramaditya. From all this it is evident that Alberuni speaks of only one 
Sri Harsha era, the epoch of which was 400 years earlier than the Vikrama 
era of 58 b.c. Alberuni searched for this king Sri Harsha in whose name the 
era was started and found in the Kashmirian calendar that Sri Harsha 
(-vardhana of Kanauj) was 664 years later than Vikramaditya. From this 
it is clear that evoi in the Kashmirian calendar there is no mention of 
Harshavardhana having started an era but it simply says that Harsha flourish¬ 
ed 664 years later than Vikramaditya. That Harsha never started an era 
seems evident from his own inscriptions dated Sam. 22 and 25 where he does 
not even state ‘ (vijaya-) rajya Samvotsare ’—in the year so and so of his 
(victoricAis) reign. 

Now, if it is assumed that Harsha did not start an era then the question 
is, to what era do the dates in those inscriptions really belong ? 

“The late Prof. Sylvain lAvi has shown that Bendall’s (jolmadhitol 
inscription of Sivadeva (I) of Nepal mentioning Mahasamanta Am^uvarman 


Read before the first Indian Cultxual Conference held in Calcutta in 1936. 
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is really dated ' Samvat 518 ‘ and not ‘ Samvat 316 ’ as read by 
such the date ' 518 ’ may really be in the Saka era. equivalent to a.D. 595 about 
which Sylvain Lfevi assumed to be the epoch of a local Nepala era, the same 
as the so-called Harsha era. From Stanislas Julien’s translation we know 
that Hiuen Tsiang visited Nepal not later than a.d. 637 when he speaks of 
AmSuvarman as 'Lately there was a king called Amiuvarman.... clearly 
indicating that Amsuvarman was dead before a.d. 637. WehaveAmsuvarmans 
inscription dated Sam. 44 or 45. The epoch of a.d. 606, or a.d. 595 of Sylvain 
Lfevi would make Amsuvarman still living after a.d. 639. This shows that 
none of the epochs is the right one and the late Prof. Kielhorn’s remarks 
' But since for Amsuvarman we have the date No. 1393 of the year 44 or 45, 
even the adoption of such a new era (epoch a.d. 595) would not meet one of 
Prof. L^^^'s main objections to the assignment of this (of the year 34) to the 
Harsha era—the objection, namely, that according to Hiuen Tsiang's account, 
Amsuvarman could not have lived after a. d. 637.’ (Dr. Bhandarkars 
List of Northern Inscriptions, p. 189 fn.). Thus it is evident that the epoch 
of the era must be earlier than even a.d. 595 and hence Profs. Kielhorn and 
Bhandarkar rightly suspected in their Lists that the era in those inscriptions 
is yet undetermined. The inscription of Sam. 34 is dated ' prathama Pousha’ 
i.e., the month of Pausha was intercalary this year. On the epoch of the 
so-called Harsha era (a.d. 606) this date is equivalent to a.d. 640. But there 
was no intercalary Pausha this year showing clearly the incorrectness of that 
epoch (a.d. 606). The following remarks ‘Judging by the date of No. 40 the 
month of Pausha of Harsha samvat 34 would be expected to fall in a.d. 639- 
40 (in Kali Yuga Samvat—3740 expired), but in that year no mcmth was 
intercalary. In (Kali Yuga Samvat 3741 expired =) a.d. 640-41 by the rules 
of mean intercalation, there was an intercalated month which might be called 
Pausha on the supposition (this supposition would be the very reverse of 
the supposition made under No. 1351) that it was calculated by the Brakmo 
Siddhanta and named according to the modem (not Brahmagupta’s) rule for 
naming intercalated mwths, but which ordinarily would be called K^ga4ira.’ 
(Dr. Bhandarkar’s List of Northern Inscriptions, p. 190). These are ‘sufficient 
to show the incorrectness of the epoch (AD. 606) of the so-called Harsha era.’ 

Now, we have the inscriptions of the Pratlhara P. M. P. Bhojadeva of 
Kanauj dated Vikrama years 893, 900, 919 (also 6aka 784) 932 and 933 
and also in the so-called Harsha era dated Samvat 259 and 276. Now Vikranra 
Samvats 893, 900, 919 (=Saka 784), 932 and 933 are equivalent to 
6aka years 758, 765, 784, 797 and 798. If, however, it is assumed 
that a new counting of the Saka era was begun after Aaka year 500 then 
the above Saka dates should be written as (Saka) Samvats 258, 265, 
284, 297 and 298, and we see that these dates are quite near the other dates 
259 and 276 of Bhoja. Thus there is every chance of the epoch of the so-called 
Harsha era being identical with Saka year 500 when a new counting was 
b^un. 

Now let us see how far this is conoborated by other available evidence. 
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Rajaputra Vfla-amasena figures as the dutaka in the Nei^ inscription dated 
year 535 and also in the inscriptions of Sam. 32 and 34. This supports the 
assumption that Sams. 32 and 34 are a shortened way of writing 532 and 
534. Thus Sam. 518 of the inscription of Sivadeva (I) mentioning the feudal 
chief Amsuvarman might also have been written (5) 18. 

Bendall’s Sundhara inscr. of Amsuvarman is dated ‘ Sam. 34, f/ratkcma 
Pausha. If Sam. 34 is really Saka 534 then this date ought to show prathama 
or intercalary Pausha. Now Saka 534 cu!Tent'= a.d. 611 (March) and we 
know that according to the mean sign system the month of Pausha (Nov.- 
Dee.) was intercalary in a.d. 610. That in this year the month of Pausha 
was intercalary was also noticed by Mr. Sankar in his article. But he took 
the prathama Pausha occurring 2X19, or 38 years earlier in a.d. 572 to be 
equivalent to the prathama Pausha of Sam. 34 and thus placed the epoch 
of the so-called Harsha era incorrectly in a.d. (572-34, or) 538, the truth of 
which will be shown shortly. It is thus clear that in Nep^ at that time the 
year began some six months earlier in Karttika or IVErgab'ji^ (‘Like all 
Luni-solar years, the jasli takes the number of the next solar San. Thus a.d. 
1900 was Bengal San 1307 current, but the luni-solar jasli beginning on 
Astvina Krishna pralipad of a.d. 1900 takes the number of the next Bengal 
San i.e., 1308 current.’ —Pillai’s Indian Ephemeris, Vol. I, pt. I, p. 54) and 
that the epoch of the so-called Harsha era is 6aka 500 current = a.d. 576-77. 

From Dhruvadeva and Jishijugupta’s inscr. dated Sam. 48 we infer that 
Amsuvarman was dead before this date. Now (Saka) (5) 48 current calcu¬ 
lated similarly is equivalent to A4>. 624-25 and this date is quite in accordance 
with Hiuen Tsiang’s statement concerning Amsuvarman. 

The inscription of Narendradeva’s son Sivadeva (II) of Nepal dated 
Sam. 119 (month Phalguna) is, therefore, equivalent to Saka 619 current ■= 
A.D. 696. Sylvain Ltn has drown from Chinese sources that Narendradeva 
of NepSl received a Chinese envoy in a.d. 646 and sent envoys himself in 
A.D. 651. This Narendradeva is apparently Sivadeva IPs father. The date 
A.D. 646 seems to fall in the first part of Narendra’s reign and a.d. 696 to 
fall in the last portion of fiivadeva IPs reign. From Jishijugupta’s inscription 
of Sam. 48 ( = a.d. 624-25) we know that Dhruvadeva was the Licchavi king 
of Nepal at that time. Hence Udayadeva, son of Dhruvadeva seems to be the 
reigning Licchavi king of Nepal mentioned by Hiuen Tsiang 

We know from Sivadeva IPs son Jayadeva’s inscription that Sivadeva II 
(Sam. 119 = Saka 619 = a.d. 696) married the grand-daughter of Adityasena 
of Magadha one of whose inscriptions is dated Sam. 66. From Adityasena's 
inscription we also know that his father Madhavagupta was a contemporary 
of Harsha of Kanauj whose inscriptiems are dated Sam. 22 and 25. Thus 
there cannot be any doubt that the dates in the above inscripUons all belong 
to the same epoch. Sam. 66 is. therefore, equivalent to Saka 566 = a.d. 642- 
43 i.e., during the last days of Harsha and also of Hiuen Tsiang’s visit 

The Korean pUgrim Hwui Lun (menUoned by I-tsing) who visited India 
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after Hiuen Tsiang (a.d. 645) and prior to a.d. 689 says 'Recently a king 
called Sun Army (Adityasena) built by the side of the temple (near Maha- 
bodhi) another, which is now newly finished.’ There cannot thus be any 
doubt that Adityasena flourished during the last days of Harsha and after 
that. Mr. K. G. Sankar in his article took the epoch of the so-called Harsha 
era to be a.d. 538, as such the date Sam. 66 of Adityasena falls in A.D. 604 
i.e., in the beginning of Harsha’s reign. From Chinese and Indian contem¬ 
porary evidence such an early date for Adityasena cannot be accepted, for, 
we know from Adityasena’s inscriptions that his father Madhavagupta was 
contempioraneous with Harshavardhana. If, however, Mr. Sankar thinks 
that 6ivadeva II's date (Sam. 119) is equivalent to a.d. (538 -I- 119, or) 
657 and Adityasena's date (Sam. 66) is to be referred to the epoch of a.d. 606, 
i.e., equivalent to a.d. 672, then we find that a grandson’s date is much earlier 
than that of the grandfather ! With Mr. Sankar’s ejxich (a.d. 538) Sam. 22 
and 25 of Harsha are equivalent to a.d. 560 and 563. These dates of Harsha 
are simply absurd. Hence the theory of Mr. Sankar about his epoch (a.d. 
538) of the so-called Harsha era having originated with Yafeidharman Vishiju- 
vardhana is unacceptable. If Yafiodharman Vishijuvardhana contemporaneous 
with Narasimhagupta Baladitya and Mihirakula really flourished only 90 years 
before Hiuen Tsiang's time, he should not have made the preposterous mistake 
of stating on various occasions that these flourished several centuries before his 
time. Hiuen Tsiang could easily have met several aged persons who might 
have been eye-witnesses of events occurring 90 years before. No one now will 
make the strange mistake of saying that the Sepoy Mutiny (a.d. 1857) occurred 
several centuries before a.d. 1936. We learn of Mutiny veterans still living. 
From the Haraha inscription we know that Suryavarman while he had attain¬ 
ed puberty repaired a dilapidated Siva temple in (Vikrama) Samvat 611 (or, 
more correctly 610-11 = Sam. 5S9—vide Annual Report of the Lucknow 
Museum for the year ending March, 1915, p. 3 footnote) and that he was 
bom while his father Maukhari Maharajadhiraja ISanavarman was ruling. 
This shows that Maharajadhiraja I^navarman was ruling in about Vikrama 
Samvat (611-20, or) 591= a.d. 534 when according to Fleet's epoch 
Fajadhirfija Yak>dharman Vishrjuvardhana was ruling. Moreover, during 
the reign of Maharajadhiraja I^avarman Maukhari, Maharajadhiraja 
(Kumara-) gupta (III) of the Imperial Gupta dynasty was ruling in (Gupta) 
San. 224=a,d. 543 on Fleet’s epoch. All this shows the incorrectness of 
Fleet’s epoch (a.d. 319) of the Gupta era and the date of Ya§odharman 
Vishpuvardhana which forms the basis of Mr. Sankar’s epoch. 

The inscriptiOT of Harsha dated Sam. 22 is equivalent to 522 = 
A.D. 599. This date seems to be the first year of Harsha’s reign. Hiuen Tsiang 
says that Harsha after his accession to the throne proceeded eastwards and 
invaded the states that had refused allegiance and waged incessant warfare 
^til in SIX years he had subjugated Northern India and then reigned in peace 
for thirty years without raising a weapon. That this is true will be evident 
from the inscriptiOT of Gurjara Jayabhata III dated K. 486 = A.D. 735 (E 
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I. Vols. 'XXII and XXIII) where it is sUted that Dadda I (K. 330, 346 = 
A.D. 579, 595) protected the Lord of Valabhi that had been defeated by the 
glorious Harshadeva. Now Dadda I’s son, Jayabhata I’s only available 
inscription is dated K. 355 = a.d. 604. Therefore Harsha must have defeated 
the Valabhi ruler sometime before a.d. 604, showing clearly that Harsha’s 
accession could not have taken place in a.d. 606. Therefore, by a.d. 605 he had 
consolidated his power and this was practically the date from which people ac¬ 
knowledged him to be an Imperial Sovereign. This was the date in the Ka^- 
mirian calendar where it was written that Sri Harsha was 664 years later than 
Vikramaditya. Hiuen Tsiang says that from this date Harshavardhana lived 
in peace for thirty years (i.e., upto 634 a.d.) without raising a weapon. Curi¬ 
ously, the Aihole inscription of Calukya Pulakesi II dated Saka 556 elapsed 
(= a.d, 634) speaks of Harsha as having been forced to retire discomfited and 
in Pulake^’s subsequent inscriptions his defeat of ‘ the glorious Harshavardhana, 
the warlike lord of all the regions of the North’ finds specific mention with 
legitimate pride. Now, Pulakesi ascended the throne in Saka 532 *= a.d. 609, 
and in his earlier records there is no mention of his having defeated Harsha. 
Vincent Smith, therejore, could not accept Fleet’s date of a.d. 612 for Pula- 
ke€i’s defeat of Harsha and advocated a.d. 620. But in doing so we have to 
reject the explicit statement of Hiuen Tsiang that Harsha after his subjugation 
of the North reigned in peace for thirty years without raising a weapon. Hiuen 
Tsiang visited Pulake§i’s court sometime after a.d. 634 and speaks of Harsha’s 
encounter with Pulake4i thus : ‘ Siladitya-raja (Harshavardhana, boasting of 
his skill and the invariable success of his generals, filled with confidence him¬ 
self marched at the head of his troops to contend with this prince (Pulakesi) 
—but he was unable to prevail or subjugate him.’ (Rev. Beal, ‘ The Life of 
Hieuen Tsiang by the Shaman Hwui Li. p. 147). Dr. G. J. Dubreuil in his 
‘Ancient History of the Deccan’ (p. 113) advocates a date after a.d. 634 
for Pulake^i’s defeat of Harsha. 

As for the other longer dates (Sam. 386, 413, 435 etc.) in inscriptions of 
Nep^ the late Dr. Bhagwanlal Indraji has very ably shewn in the Indiatt 
Antiquary (Vol. XIII, pp. 424-26) that these must be referred to the Vikrama 
era. From the Katmandu inscription of Jayadeva of Nepal he has shown that 
from Manadeva (Sam. 386) to Jayadeva (Sam. 153 = Saka 653 = v.s. 788,) 
there were twenty (eighteen, according to Dr. Vasak, Hist, of North Eastern 
Itidia, p. 281) kings. Assuming Sam. 386 to be in the Vikrama era, the 
interval between this and the date of Jayadeva (Sam. 153 = v.s. 788) is 
402 years. This divided by 18 or 20 gives twenty-two or twenty years for an 
average reign, which is perfectly accepUble. If Sam. 386 be assumed to be in 
the $aka era then the interval between this and Jayadeva’s date (Saka 653) 
is one of 267 years which divided by 18 yield only 15 years for an average 
reign which is too low. This inscription of Sam. 386 is dated ‘ on the first tithi 
oi tne bright fortnight of the month Jyaishtha of Sam. 386 when the moon 
^tood in Nakshatra Rohim, in the excellent muhurta Abhijit.’ Sylvain L6vi 
Kok Sam. 386 to be equivalent to Ai>. 496 on his epoch of a.d. 110 for a 
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Licchavi era of Nepal and calculated the above details to occur on ‘ Tuesday. 
May 1. A.D. 496.’ But May 1 (Jul.) a.d. 496 was Wednesday and the tithi 
was Sukla tritiya. 5ukla pratipad with the above details, however, occurred on 
Monday. April 29 (Jul.) = Apr. 30 (Greg.) a.d. 496. That Prof. Uvi’s epoch 
of A.D. 110 is seriously incorrect (in addition to what was shewn by Prof. Kiel- 
horn and stated already) will be shown shortly. In reality Sam. 386 = v.S. 386 
= A.D. 32S in which year the above phenomena occurred on the 27th April. 
It should be remembered that there is no tradition of the use of any other 
era but the Vikrama and the 5aka in early Nep^l. That these larger dates 
are in the Vikrama era will be evident from a recently discovered Nepiala 
inscription of an unknown king dated ‘ Sam. 449 prathama Ashd4ha ’ (Sylvain 
L£vi, Lc Nepal, Vol. Ill, p. 51) and we know that in Vikrama year 449 
current = a.d. 391, the month of Ashadha was intercalary. (Dr. R. G. Vasak 
in his Hist, of North- Eastern India, p. 247 inadvertently datesi this in A.D. 
392). 

We know that Candragupta I (Vikramaditya) married a Licchavi 
princess (apparently of Nepal) and with the additional help of the sturdy 
Nepalese soldiers he effected his conquests through his son Yuvamja Samudra- 
gupta and then introduced his era (the Vikrama era). It was quite natural for 
Candragupta to have visited his father-in-law’s dominions and then after 
liquidating all the debts of the country he perhaps introduced his era there. 
The scene depicted in the ruined temple in the Garhwa fort and described by 
Gen. Cunningham (Arch. Sur. of India Reports, Vol. X. pp.13-15 and plate 
VII) evidently describes the marriage procession, feasts etc., between the 
Vai?ijava Guptas and the Sun-worshipping (Surya-vamsi) Licchavis of Nepal 
Gen. Cunningham could not identify the scene but his description of the 
scene read along with the plate is so tempting that I cannot but reproduce a 
few lines from his description. ‘ At the left end there is a circular medallion 
with the sun-god seated in his seven horse chariot ’ (evidently the sun-god 

worshipped by the Surya-vamS Licchavis of Nef»l)_ ' On the extreme 

right there is a similar medallion with a king and queen seated together in 
conversation’ (evidently Candragupta I and his queen KumaradevI). ‘ In the 
middle there is a square panel, containing a male figure with six or eight 

.On the ground to the right there is a figure kneeling before him 

with both hands raised in adoration. This is the principal figure of a long 

procession...Immediately behind the kneeling figure there is an attendant 

holding an umbrella over him—an almost certain mark of a royal personage 
this evidenUy depicts Candragupta I kneeling before the image of Vis»)u 
before he starts for his marriage. (Jen. Cunningham remarks on this six 
armed figure thus ‘ As this figure is an object of veneration, it would seem 
that it must be intended for one of the Brahmanical gods ’. Then follows the 
of musiaans followed by a party bearing presents, marriage feasts 
dicing girls, etc. A second attendant is bending forward with a second 
offering, followed by a burly man carrying a curved broad sword like the 
Nepalese Krts.’ ‘ Two si^diers armed with the Kris shaped sword bring up 
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the rear. All this shows as clearly as possible that these soldiers are none 
but the Nei^ese soldiers carrying kukris. It was thus quite natural for 
Candragupta to have visited his father-in-law’s dominions and then after liqui- 
dating all the debts of the country, he perhaps introduced his era there. The 
author of the Nepala vamsavaR correcUy states the tradition that Vikrama- 
ditya came to Nepal but finding that Am^uvarman’s inscriptions are dated 
Sam. 30, 32, etc., he assumed these to be in the Vikrama era and thus made the 
singular mistake of stating that during Amsuvarman’s predecessor's rule 
Vikramaditya came to Nepal. 

From the Nepala vamsavaR we also get the tradition that two generations 
before Narendradeva (a.d. 646), that is. some 50 years before, in about a.d. 
595 (=Saka 518), the 6aka era was introduced in Nepal (during Nanda- 
devas rule). This Rajia, having heard that the era of ^livahana was in use 
in other countries, introduced it into Nepal. Some people, however, in grati¬ 
tude to Vikramajit, who introduced his era by paying off all the debts of 
the country, were averse to giving up the use of that era. Hence some con¬ 
tinued to u^ Vikramajit Samvat, and others out of deference to the Rajia’s 
wishes, used the SalivShana 8aka.’ (D. Wright, Hist, of Nepal, p. 134)'. 
The use of two eras only a few years more than a century (135 years) in 
interval might cause troubles, hence perhaps the figure of 500 was omitted 
from the newly introduced Saka era and a new counting was begun. Thus 
Sam. 30, 32, etc., of Am^uvarman and others were really in the Saka era 
with omitted hundreds and it was wrtMig for Sylvain Lfevi in face of the 
above correct tradition to state that the epoch of the smaller dates was AaVa 
518 current (=a.d. 595) and not Saka 500 current (=a.d. 577). Thus from 
tradition also we have the use of two eras cmly—the Vikrama and the Saka 
in early NepSla. The chance of AmSuvarman to have started 3 new 613 
is impossible, as has been ably shown by the late Dr. Bhagwan Lai Indraji, 
for, Amsuvarman in all his inscriptions styles himself a Samanta king. More¬ 
over, the new counting was in use not only in Nepal but in all Northern India. 

That the use of Fleet’s Gupta era (epoch a.d. 319) in Nep^ is not sup¬ 
ported by traditional or inscriptional evidence will now be put forth. 

From the Nepal inscription of Jayadeva II (Sam. 153) we know that 
Manadeva, Mahideva and Vasantadeva were successive kings. For Mana- 
deva we have inscriptions dated Samvat 386 and 413 and for Vasantadeva 
dated Samvat 435. The late Dr. Fleet referred these inscriptions to his epoch 
of the Gupta era and therefore equivalent to ad. 705 to 754. But we know 
that during this time Sivadeva II (inscripticaial dates Sam. 119 to 143) and 
Jayadeva II (inscriptional dates Sam. 145 to 153) who were respectively the 
14th and the 15th kings after Vasantadeva, as we know from Jayadeva II’s 
inscription, were ruling. This shows that the larger dates cannot be re¬ 
ferred to Fleet’s Gupta era. Referred to the Vikrama era (as was rightly 
done by Drs. Indraji and Vasak), the interval between Vasantadeva’s 
(Vikrama) Sam. 435 and Sivadeva II’s Sam. 119*= Saka 619 = Vikrama 
Sam. 754, is one of 319 years and on an average of 25 years for each rdgn 
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we get 13 kings ruling in the interval. Strangely, in Jayadeva 
the names of eleven kings after Vasantadeva are not mentioned, the twelfth 
was Udayadeva. the thirteenth, his son Narendradeva and the fourteenth, the 
latter’s son Sivadeva II. Hence the meaning of verse 11 of Jayadeva s in¬ 
scription as accepted by Dr. Vasak and others seems to be the correct one. 
Dr Vasak however, believing in Fleet’s epoch of the Gupta era intends to 
read the dates. ’Sam. 510. 518. 519. 520 and 535 of Bhagwan Lai Indraji 
and Sylvain Lfevi as 310. 318. 319. 320 and 335. That this reading is in¬ 
correct will be evident from the following : Sivadeva I and Amnivarman's 
last available date is then Sam. 320=a.d. 639. according to Dr. Vasak. (The 
inscription which Dr. Vasak intends to read as ' 335 ’ also belongs to Ajn4u- 
varman but as the portion containing the name of the king is illegible nothing 
should be discussed now). But the above date (a.d. 639) for Amiuvarman 
is incorrect for Yuang Chwang who visited Nepal not later than a.d. 637 
states ‘ Lately there was a King called Am^uvarman ’ showing clearly that 
Am^uvarman was dead before a.d. 637. Hence those that believed in Fleet’s 
epoch of the Gupta era meant to say that Yuan Chwang may not have 
actually visited Nepal and therefore his statement on Amsuvarman is incorrect. 
Even assuming for argument’s sake that Amsuvarman was still living after 
A.D. 637 we find that in a.d. 639 Amsuvarman and Sivadeva I were ruling. 
Sivadeva I was succeeded by Dhruvadeva who was followed by Udayadeva. 
Udayadeva's son was Narendradeva who we know from Chinese sources was 
ruling in a.d. 646. Hence a.d. 639 mi^t be the date of his father Udaya- 
deva but can under no circumstances be the date of Sivadeva 1. The date 
of the inscription which Dr. Vasak wants to read as Sam. 335 is, in his 
opinion equivalent to a.d. 654-55 i.c., during the reign of Narendradeva. The 
dutaka of this inscription is Rajaputra Vikramasena. the same as the dutaka 
of the inscription of Sam. 32 and 34 of Amsuvarman and Sivadeva I. Hence 
Dr. Vasak intends to take the inscription of Sam. 335 to belong to Sivadeva 
I or his son Dhruvadeva. But as already shown Dr. Vasak should have taken 
the inscripticMi to belong to the reign of Sivadeva I’s great grandson Naren¬ 
dradeva. In that case one has to admit that the same Rajaputra Vikramasena 
was dutaka and a Rajaputra from the time of Sivadeva I to his great grand¬ 
son Narendradeva ! Sylvain U;vi intends to take the epoch of these longer 
dates as a.d. 110. Hence his Sam. 535=a.d. 645 i.e., only one year before 
Narendradeva’s known date (a.d. 646). Again, his Samvat 520^= a.d. 630 on 
his epoch. Hence this date might belong to Narendradeva’s father Udayadeva : 
whereas, we know that this inscription belongs to Udayadeva’s grandfather 
Sivadeva I. This shows that Sylvain Lfevi’s epoch of A.D. 110 is hopelessly 
in error. 

On Sylvain L£vi’s epoch of a.d. 595 for the smaller dates Sam. 45= 
A.D. 640. After this, in Sam. 48 = a*d. 643 (according to Uvi), we find 
Dhruvadeva as king. But we know that only three years later in a.d. 646 
Dhmvadeva’s grandson Narendradeva was reigning. Again, on the epoch of 
the so<alled Harsha era (a.d. 606), Sam. 39 = a.d. 645. The dutaka in this 
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inscription of Sam. 39 was Yuvaraja Udayadeva, evidently the son of Dhmva- 
deva. Whereas we know that only one year later in a.d. 646 Udayadeva’s son 
Narendradeva was reigning in Nepal, thus vanishing the reign of Udaya 
deva. Hence Dr. Fleet had no other option but to say that this Udayadeva 
was not the Licchavi (king) of that name but probably a Thakuri prince of 
that name. Again, Sam. 45 of AnSuvarman is equivalent to a.d. 651 on the 
epoch of A.D. 606. An^uvarman ruled jointly with Sivadeva (I) for sometime 
who was followed by Dhruvadeva who ruled jointly with Jishijugupta in 
Sam. 48=a.d. 654. Thus on the epoch of A.D. 606 either Sivadeva (I) or 
Dhruvadeva was ruling in a.d. 651. Whereas, from Chinese sources we know 
that from a.d. 646 to 657 at least, Dhruvadeva’s grandson Narendradeva was 
ruling. All this shows the utter incorrectness of the epochs a.d. 606 and 595 
for the so-called Harsha era. From another consideration the incorrectness 
of the above epochs will be evident. The date of Jayadeva II’s inscription of 
Samvat 153 is equivalent to a.d. 759 (on the epoch of a.d. 606). In this 
inscription Jayadeva describes Harshadeva of Kamarup>a as'a very powerful 
King, Lord of Gauda, Odra, Kalihga and Kosala. Now, Yafiovarman of 
Kanauj sent an embassy to China in A.D. 731, evidently when he became Lord 
Paramount of Nortem India after his conquest of Gauda and Bengal. This 
Ya^varman was defeated by Lalitaditya of Kashmir and the Gauda King 
captured, taken to Kashmir and then killed by him seems to be this Y^§pi- 
varman. Evidently, after this, Lalitaditya received investiture as King by the 
Emperor of China in a.d. 733. From this time there was anarchy in Gauda 
and Bengal, there being no ruler there. To end this anarchy the peoi^e 
elected Gop51a (who became the first King of the Kla dynasty) as their 
ruler from about a.d. 750. Thus Harshadeva of Kamarupa was Lord of 
Gauda, Odra, Kalinga and Kosala before a.d. 731. (The defeat of this 
Harshadeva by the Karoafaka army, evidently of Calukya VikramSditya II 
about A.D. 735 is mentioned in the Shamangad inscription of Dantidurga 
Rashtrakuta dated Saka 674=a.d. 752). Thus Harshadeva of Kamarupa was 
no longer Lord of Gauda, Odra etc., after a.d. 731, because the very laudatory 
reference to him could not have been made in Jayadeva’s inscription if on 
the date of the inscription he was no longer the Lord of Gauda, Odra etc. 
This shows that the date of Jayadeva’s inscription cannot be a.d. 759 (on the 
epoch of a.d. 606 for the so-called Harsha era) and the same is in error by 
more than (759-731, or) 28 years i.e., the true epoch of the so-called Harsha 
era should be about A.D. (606-28, or) 578=Saka 500. In reality Sam. 153 
=Saka 653=A.D. 730, on the true epoch of the so-called Harsha era. 

It will thus be seen that Amiuvarman’s inscriptions are dated in Saka 
510, 518, 520, (5)30, (5)32, (5)34, (5)39 and (5)44 or (5)45 =a.d. 587 to 
622, and this date of Am^uvarman is quite in accordance with Hiuen Tsiang’s 
statement concerning him. Rev. Beal also remarked ‘ From Hiuen Tsiang’s 
allusion one should be inclined to place Am^uvarman’s reign about a.d. 580- 
600.’ {Buddhist Records, Vol. II, p. 81 fn.). 

The date of an inscription of Jishrjugupta and Manadeva (II) has been 
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read as Sam. 500 by Sylvain Lfevi. the correctness of which is very much 
doubted by Dr. Vasak. We have the inscription of Jishnugupta and Dhruva- 
deva dated Sam. 48 = 8aka 548 = Vikrama Sam. 683. It seems that the 
date of the inscription of Jishpugupta and Manadeva (II) is really 
(Vikrama) Sam. 700 = Saka 565 = Sam. (5)65 = a.d. 642 i.e., just before 
Narendradeva. The above Manadeva (II) seems to be a brother of Udaya- 
deva whose name occurs in the Nepala vaniiavali immediately after Udaya- 
deva. 

From the above it will be seen very clearly that true to tradition, in early 
Nep&l only the Vikrama era was in use till about a.d. 577 = ^ka 500 
when the 8aka era was introduced. But the simultaneous use of two eras 
with a difference of a few years was causing trouble, hence a new counting 
with omitted hundreds of the Saka era was introduced. So that the epoch 
of the scM:aJled Harsha era is really Saka 500 current = A.D. 576-77. 

It will thus be seen that the conclusion of Dr. Fleet in 1887 " And no 
objection could be taken by the Early Gupta kings to the adoption of the era 
of a royal house (the Licchavis of Nepal), in the connection with which 
they took special pride; I think, therefore, that in all probability the so- 
called Gupta era is a Licchavi era.” {Gupta Inscriptions. Intro, p. 136) is 
just the reverse of what he expected. In reality there has been found dis¬ 
tinct proof of the Licchavis of Nepal using the era of the Gupta Vikra- 
mSdityas which began from 58 b.c. and no proof of the use of the ValaWii 
era (epodi a.d. 319) which Dr. Fleet ernmeously called the epoch of the 
era of the Gupta Vikramadityas. Hence incidentally I request real seekers 
after truth to decide how far the origin of the era of the Gupta Vikramt- 
dityas from a study of the Nepala inscriptions as shown above, true to Dr. 
Fleet’s expecUtions ‘But the question of the origin of the (Gupta) era is 
one. of course, on which further discoveries, especially if any could be made 
in Nepal, may be expected to throw more light.’ {Gupta Inscriptions. Intro, 
p. 136) has been traced. 

I now append a synchronistic table with inscriptional dates for clearness.* 

In COTclusion, I acknowledge my indebtedness to the late Mr. Jogendra 

Chandra Ghosh of Calcutta from whom I received much help in writing this 
paper. 


See next page for table. 
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Harshavardhana <A 
Kanauj. 

Saka (5)22 to 
(5)25 =a.d. 599 
to 602. 

Calukya PuIakeSt 
II. 

(Saka 532 = a.d. 
609). 


Madhavagupta. 


Adityasena. 

Saka (5)66'=Ad. 
643. 

1 

daughter. 


Vatffldevi i= 
Harshadeva of Ka- 


(Nepal) 

Manadeva (I) 

(V.s. 386 to 413 = A.D. 328 to 355) 

Mahideva 

Vasantadeva 
(V.S. 435'=a.d. 378) 

m 

bo 

e 

3 

M 

z 

Sivadeva (I) and Amluvannan. 

Saka 510 to 520 = aj>. 587 to 597. 
Am^varman—Saka (5)30 to (5)4S>s: 
A.D. 606 to 621. 

(Saka 535 = a.d. 612). 

! Dhnivadeva and JishQugupta. 

Saka (5)48 = v.s. 683 =aj). 625. 

Udayadeva. | 

I Manadeva (II) and Ji^ugupta 
! j (V3. 700 i=aj). 642). 
i Narendradeva 

A.D. 646 to 651 (from Chinese sources) 
s= V.S. 704 to 709. 

I 

Sivadeva II 

Sam. 119 to 143'= Saka 619 to 643 = 
V.S. 754 to 778 = A.D. 696 to 720. 


marupa. 

(Upto C.A.D. 730.) 

Ya^arman of 
Kanauj. 

(Upto c. A.D. 731). 


Jayadeva (II) 

Sam. 145 to 153i= Saka 645 to 653 = 
V.S. 780 to 788 = a.d. 722 to 730. 


j P. M. P. Bhojaoeva of Kanauj. 


Lalitaditya of 1. V.S. 893 = Saka 758 = A.D. 834-35. 

Kashmir. 2. Sam. 259 = Saka 759 = aj). 835-36. 

(c A.D. 732—) 3. v.s. 900 = Saka 765,= a.d. 841-42. 

4. Sam. 276 = Saka 776'= aj>. 852-53. 
Anarchy in Gauds 5. v.s. 919'= Saka 784 = a.d. 860-61. 
and Bengal. 6. V.S. 932 = Saka 797 •= aj>. 873-74. 

7. V.S. 933 = Saka 798 = A.D. 874-75. 

Gopala, the first 
P^ king. 

(f. A.D. 750—)• 


REVIEW 


The Early History of Bengal (From the earliest times to the Muslim ([ionquest) 
Vol. I, by F^f. Pramode Lai Paul, m.a. with a Foreword by Dr. R. C. 
Majumdar, M.A., PHJ)., Vice-Chancellor, Dacca University ; Indian Research 
Institute (Indian History Series. No. 2), 170, Maniklala Street, Calcutta, 1939 ; 
Pp. viii + 158. Price Rs. 4 (Inland) ; 7s. (Foreign) ; Size6i"X9i". 


There was a time when the history of different Intfian provinces and States 
recorded in Government Gazetteers was locked upon as God’s word in the fields of 
history touched by them. With due deference to this European nur^ng of Indian 
History and the impetus given by it to historical studies in the last two decades 
of the 19th century we must say that the history of provinces recorded by Govern¬ 
ment Gazetteers was necessarily imperfect as many sources of history were un- 
Imown to them. During the last 50 years so much material has been brought to 
light that the Provincial Governments ought to establish separate offices for revising 
all their ponderous tomes of Gazetteers with the help of experts well trained for 
this work. In the old Gazetteers also we find better work done and recorded in 
cases where the Gazetteers had the benefit of expert scholars like Bhakdarkar 
and others but where these Gazetteer histories were written by administrative officers 
the history recorded by them was too tentative in conception and execution. 


Sir R. G. Bhandarkar wrote his Early History of the Deccan for the Bombay 
Casetteer but sUll his work is found authoritaUve as he combined the accuracy of 
the Wes^m method of study with the profuncfity of a Sanskrit Pandit par excel¬ 
lent. Of recent y^ scholars in different provinces have set themselves to the 
task of wnung Early Histories of their provinces and brought forth more reliable 
woijs than the ac^nts m the Government Gazetteers. The work before us though 
It ^ not pretend to be a comprehensive history of early Bengal provides an excel- 
lent ouUine for such a history and we are sure that the author himself will give 

history of Bengal in several volumes from the earliest 

times to the present day. 

Vice-Chancellor of the Dacca Univeraity. 
who has already given us several volumes of the history of Greater India has 

K fhandling sources of history and the pi^t 

■ Ltd*"'- ^dT",' M*ju«Dr^d 


/. ‘Ke E«lies, Times 

m~The pah Dy^ty tV~Thf^ah n 

Dynasties in Vanga and Padha- VX TA/* c y^y (Canid.) ; Independent 
System. These Chapt«s 2?folior7hw/ * yil-Admimstrative 

Sena Chronology, Laksmapa Sena Era and*^ Chronology, 

believe Prof. pYuu^S^ ^ 

second volume prwnised by him ^ volumes m the 

^ Add^ add 
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(=Magadhas) and Cers. It seems that in the later Vedic period Bengal was in¬ 
habited by tribes of a different stock of population from the Brahmanical writers 
of the above texts and these tribes were avoided by them as far as possible. The 
Mahabharata mentions Vahga, Pundra and Anga. The Buddhist literature also 
mentions Aiiga. The history of Bengal from the fall of the Mauryas to the rise of 
the Guptas is almost dark. Northern Bengal was under the Gupta emperors almost 
up to the middle of the 6th century a.d. About this time the Gupta Empire broke 
up into independent dynasties, some of which fought among themselves and thus 
invited foreign invasions from neighbouring potentates, inclurhng one by Har^a- 
deva, who is called King of Gauda in an inscription of a.d. 759. The history of the 
P31a and Sena Djmasties (pp. 33 to 110) i.e. from the 8th century to Uie 12th 
century a.d. is more rich in details than the earlier history of Bengal—This in brief 
is the history of Bengal touched by the author and reconstructed on the strength of 
available materials. Written in a clear style and well documented on all important 
points the present outline of the Early History of Bengal by Prof. Paul would be 
found attractive even to a lay reader not interested in the dry bones of chronology, 
the rattling of copper-plates or the vacuous vagaries of {he Pura^as, which breed 
controversies in which the public finds no interest as they are inconclusive. We 
congratulate the author and the Indian Research Institute, Calcutta on this useful 
publication. 

P. K. Gode. 


( 


THE LATE SIR E. DENISON ROSS 

It is with the deepest regret that the Editors and 
Publishers of the New Indian Antiquary have to announce the 
death of Sir E. Denison Ross, the noted Iranian scholar, in 
September this year. It was only recently that a Volume of 
Studies organised by the New Indian Antiquary in his honour 
was published, and a specially bound presentation copy was 
being sent to him. It is all the more regrettable that the only 
Volume which was completed, whether in India or Europe, 
before the war clouds spread over the Western world, could 
not reach his hands. It is now doubtful if a Presentation 
Volume will be organized, as intended, by the School of Oriental 
Studies in London, of which he was the first Director. Thus 
the Volume of^ Indian and Iranian Studies remains the unique 
symbol of the regard and esteem which he inspired in his 
colleagues, students and admirers. 


SOME RARE PORTRAITS AND WASLIS' 


HIRANANDA SASTRI. Baroda. 


Collections of specimens of art are of three kinds ; those housed in 
museums, those made by the rich dilettante, and those made by the lover of 
art. Personally I am not in favour of private collections in spite of being a 
collector myself. For when paintings, writings, etc., are deposited in museums 
they become available to the public, and reproductions of them can be obtained, 
even if with some difficulty. But when they go to the drawing-room of rich 
amateurs they are beyond the reach of ordinary people or are not even known 
to exist. They are lost to the student at large. The case however is differ¬ 
ent where lovers of art are concerned, for they are always ready to encourage 
art by placing their collections before genuine students and glad to allow them 
to study the specimens they possess and publish the results of their investiga¬ 
tions for the infbrmation of the votaries of the muse of art. Such personages 
might even lend their acquisitions to museums for exhibition, thus making 
them readily accessible and hence useful to the student and connoisseur alike. 

The small art collection in the possession of Sir V. T. Krishnama Chari 
comes under the third of the categories I have enumerated above for it is 
always available to scholars for study. The collecUon consists of paintings 
and or specimens of calligraphic writing. The waslis are beautifully 

^t^. &me of them are signed and dated though the date is expressed 
symbolically. It is my intention here to publish a few of these specimens 

th.n?" Archaeology is said to have specimens by more 

than one hundred calligraphists in its collection. A number of thei were 

made known to the public by Khan Bahadur Maulvi Zafar Hasan ba 

m a memoir of the Archeological Department of India and in a note otj 

Muslim calligraphy in the Journal of Indian Art and Letters Vol IX 

‘ spec"n tie Xtion 

reor^u^ ^ calligraphic systems. They are 

^r^u^ hem for comparative study. Such comparison with other sped 

^ wiU ^b e us to see how the art developed and declined. Similar speci 
mens are also to be found in other collections also which the late Dr Sa^t, 
menUoned m his History of Fine Art in InAi^ t'u ,! ® 

-a patient study, for some of them, particularly to J^irn inZ^h r'!^ 
style, defy even an expert decipherer ! 

2. These terms are explained in the sequel 
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It would be well to give a few general remarks on the history of the 
Indo-Persian or Mughal School of painting and the technical names of the 
calligraphic systems of Persian or Arabic writings. 

The Indo-Persian or Mughal School of painting might well be consi¬ 
dered to have started in the reign of Akbar. His grand father Babur is 
knovm to have been an admirer of Bihzad, the famous painter of Herat 
who was Babur’s contemporary (a.d. 1487-1524). Akbar seems to have been 
greatly influenced by the paintings of the said Kamal-ud-din Bihzad, and 
of his pupil Agha Mirah of Tabriz. They led him to establish the school of 
painting generally known by the name of Indo-Mughal. 

Though opinions differ, we make bold to assert, with Abu-1 Fazl, 
the Boswell of Akbar, that the Indian disciples of this school produced works 
which suipassed those of the foreign ustads themselves. Indeed one of these 
Indian painters is said to have touched up and finished a painting by the 
great ustdd Bihzad himself. This was Khwaja Abdul Dawud, who was the 
favourite of Akbar and the uslad of Daswanth the Kahar painter of Akbar’s 
court. I^waja Dawud was a master calligraphist as well. Abu-1 Fazl gives a 
list of calligraphic experts, among whom the most eminent in Akbar’s time 
was Muhanunad Hussain of Kashmir. These calligraphists followed various 
styles or systems. Abu-1 Fazl has enumerated eight such systems, which were 
current during the 16th century in Iran, Turan, Turkistan, Turkey and India. 
These are all distinct styles and can be distinguished from one another by 
differences in the proportion of straight and curved lines- Akbar’s favourite 
script was Nastallq, which consists almost entirely of curved strokes. The 
letters of the Arabic alphabet in which Persian is also written lend them¬ 
selves to artistic treatment, and the masters of the calligraphic art have been 
able to produce specimens which win admiration from all and sundry. 

The eight calligraphical systems current in the time of Akbar are, ac¬ 
cording to Abu-1 Fazl, as follows :— 

(1) The Suls, (2) the Tauqi'a, (3) the Muhaqqaq, (4) the Naskh, (5) 
the Raih^, (6) the Riqa’a, (7) the Qhubar and (8) the Ta'aliq. The main 
styles of Muslim script, however, are four, i.e., (1) Kufic (2) Naskh (3) 
Nastaliq and (4) Shikasta. Of these the first two are used chiefly for Arabic, 
and the other two, for Persian. 

The firet sbt styles in Abu-1 Fazl’s list were derived in a.h. 310 by 
Ibn-i-Muqlah from the Maqali and the Kufic characters. The Qhubar system 
is also attributed to him. Many ascribe the Naskh niethod to Yaqut.^ The 
Ta’aliq way of writing is believed to have been derived from the RiqS’a and 

the Tauqi‘a.3 . 

The main difference in the form of a letter in these systems lies m the 

proportion of straight and curved strokes. The Kufic character con¬ 
sists of one-sixth curvature and five-sixth straight lines, the Maqali has no 
curved lines at all—that is why the inscriptions found on ancient buildings 

a Alnri-Akbott (Blochmann), Vol. I, pp. 99 ff. 
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are mostly written in this script. The Suls and the Naslib consist of one- 
third curved lines and two-thirds straight lines. Of these the former, i.e., 
Suls is described as fali i.e., clear, bold, while the other as I^afi or hidden, 
thin. The Tauqi'a and the Riqa consist of three-fourths curved lines and one- 
fourth straight lines—the former is Jali and the latter }<hafi. The Muhaqqaq 
and Raihan each consist of three-fourths straight lines ; the first of these is 
Jali and the second is 

Akbar’s favourite mode of writing seems to have been the eighth in 
Abu-1 Fazl's list, i.e. the Nastaliq. It is a round script and seems to have 
been evolved from the Naskb ^nd the Ta'allq scripts which it gradually re¬ 
placed. The majority of tvasiis i.e., speeimens of calligraphy beautifully il¬ 
lustrated and mounted on cardboard, are written in this style. It would 
appear from Abu-1 Fazl’s writings that Akbar much preferred calligraphy to 
painting. “ Pictures are much inferior to the written letter inasmuch as the 
latter may embody the wisdom of bygone ages, and becomes a means of 
intellectual progress.” But Akbar was highly interested in the art of painting 
also, in spite of his predilection for beautiful writing. The encouragement 
he gave to the art of painting produced some master-painters who even ex¬ 
celled their own ustads. Witness Abu-1 Fazl, " More tlian a hundred painters 
have become famous masters of the art, whilst the numbers of those who 
approach perfection, and of those who are middling, is very large. This 
is specially true of the Hindus : their pictures surpass conception of things. 
Few, indeed, in the whole world are found equal to them.” 

These remarks are indicative of the interest which painting must have 
attracted during the rule of Akbar. The Emperor himself is said to have 
remarked once that ” there are many men who hate paintings but such men 
I dislike. It appears to me as if a painter had quite peculiar means of re¬ 
cognising God, for a painter in sketching anything that has life, and in devis¬ 
ing its limbs one after the other, must come to feel that he cannot bestow 
individuality upon his work, and is thus forced to think of God, the giver 
of life, and will thus increase his knowledge.” 

Evidently it was this exalted attitude of the great Mughal that made 
possible the masterpieces of painting and calligraphic art to be so numerous 
during his reign. Like painting, calligraphy was regarded as a fine art worthy 
of the most serious study, and masters of this skill enjoyed fame throughout 
Asia in those days. They were careful to sign and date their work, and thus 
added to the value of their productions. As Vincent Smith has stated, many 
of the albums in the London collections containing miniatures include hun¬ 
dreds of specimens of beautiful writings in various styles and of different 
periods, which often seem to have been more valued than the drawings and 
paintings associated with them. Indeed a long catalogue of calligraphhts 
might be compiled from the collections in England, if anybody would but 
take the trouble. 

Both these arts, especially the art of calligraphy, require patronage to 
flourish, though this is to some extent true of every fine art. Proper appre- 
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ciation is necessary in order that it might prosper. Akbar and his two imme¬ 
diate successors patronised this art very liberally, and the waslis produced 
in their reign are the objects of unstinted praise. The art began to deterio¬ 
rate later on for want of patronage. Only recently we have again become 
aware of the beauties of the art. Much of the credit for this must go to 
Tagore and Havell, who have done splendid service in bringing specimens of 
Indian painting to the notice of the general public and in revealing the mystic 
and other meanings connected with them. European art critics and those 
who follow in their wake take Havell as an extremist in his admiration of 
Indian art. How far they are justified in this we do not feel tempted to 
decide. We can only say here that Havell was one of the foremost admirers 
or connoisseurs of Indian art to whose appreciation of its merits and sym¬ 
bolical interpretation the care bestowed on it in Europe and America is largely 
due. 

It would be out of place to discuss the history of Indian painting here. 
But that the art has existed in India from very ancient times it is hardly 
necessary to prove. One must, however, refute any contentions that “the 
history of painting came to an abrupt stop with the Ajanta Series in a.d. 
642 ” or that “ the history of Indian painting between the close of the Ajanta 
Series in A.D. 642 and the importation of Persian art by Akbar about a.d. 
1540, a period of more than nine centuries, is almost a blank.” The art was 
not extinct on Indian soil at any time. Fine specimens of paintings belong¬ 
ing to different periods between these nine anturies have been published and 
can be shown as evidence vitiating such statements. As regards coinage, too, 
it would be incorrect to assume that the art of striking mudras deteriorated 
and ceased developing in the early mediaval period in India. Vincent Smith 
and others have made such assertions as the above, and I cannot help remark¬ 
ing that they must be held to be prejudiced and hasty. In Gujarat and 
Rajputana at least, the art continued to flourish, and specimens bearing dates 
before the advent of the Mughals in this country are known to exist. One 
must admit, however, that painting was liberally patronised by Akbar and 
his two immediate successors and some great masterpieces were produced in 
consequence. 


Plate I (a). 

As remarked above the art of painting in India can be traced to hoary 
antiquity. But this is hardly the case with calligraphy. Indeed, I am not 
aware if calligraphy as an art was developed in Hindu India as it did in 
Musalman countries or in India under the Mughals. Excepting the auto^aph 
of the great Harshavardhana engraved in the Banskhera copper-plate, (Plate 
I (a)). and the royal signatures which frequenUy occur in Mysore inscripUons 
(Archjeological Survey Progress Report, 1911-12, pages 109 ff.), hardly any 
calligraphic specimens worth the name, such as we see written m the s^te^ 
enumerated by Abu-1 Fazl. are known in the case of Devanagari at l^st 
course, neatly written documents and manuscripts are legion, but they are 
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not analogous to the Tughra, the Nastallq and other ways of writing invented 
by Musalm^s. 

Different modes of ?mting were known in ancient India, such as the 
Citra-lipi or the Mudra-lipi. Yet excepting the way of writing on ynudras. 
i.e., coins or seals, specimens of other modes are not known. This may be due 
to the fact that the Brahml-Iipi and the scripts derived from it were not suited 
to the requirements of the modes invented by Musalman calligraphists. who 
often wrote in a crooked way. so much so that their writing became very diffi¬ 
cult to read if not unreadable. The qualifications of good penmanship accord¬ 
ing to Hindu ideals are. as stated in the Matsya and the Garuda-Purdnas. or 
in the Sdroii^adhoropaddholi quoted in the Lekhopoddholi, as follows . The 
letters should always be equal, of equal headlines, that they should be round 
and thick and well connected with the w.dtras or vowel marks 

These characteristics are contrary to the features of calligraphy noticed in 
the A'iti'i-AkbaTi. 

Later specimens of what may be called Citra-lipi are known to exist. 
They are rather pictures of the subjects of the akshoras. For example, the 
syllable Om is considered to consist of three (xmiponent parts, a. u, and m. 
The letter a stands for Vishjju, u for Siva and m for Prajapati. Figures of 
these divinities may consequently be seen written in the diagram of the Om, 
as in a picture in my collection which I reproduce below (Plate I (b) ). But 
that is hardly the kind of calligraphy we see in the waslis. 

Plate I (b). 

Waslis require a careful and patient study as many of tJiem are extremely 
tortuous and difficult to read. Sayings like likhe Musa padhe jgpidd are 
indicative of the undecipherable nature of such writings. One has to fami¬ 
liarise oneself with them by seeing as many specimens as one possibly can. 
For this he must have access to specimens, either directly through museums 
and private collections or through learned publications. 

We turn now to the paintings and waslis in the collection under notice. 
The best pictures in it are by painters of the Indo-Persian School, excepting 
one which I would call Persian. This is a portrait of Jami, the celebrated 
poet of Persia who flourished in the 15th century a.d. Jami is a nom-de-plume, 
the real name being Nur-ud-din Abdul RehniM. He was bom on the 7th 
November 1414 a-D. (23rd Sha‘aban 817 A.D.) at a village called Jam in HenaL 
His mastery of the Persian language and his knowledge were reputed to be 
unequalled throughout the Persian Empire, and he enjoyed great respect for 
his emdhion from the Princes of his time. More than 44 works were written 
by him—his poem on the loves of Yusuf and Zulejffia is one of the finest com- 
posiUons in the Persian language. Jami died at the advanced age of 81 lunar 
years, on Fnday the 9th November 1492 a.d. (18th Muharram 898 a.h.). 
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Plate I (c). 

This picture (Plate I (c) ) bears some texts written on it. They are 
as follows* :— 

Jami’s portrait Top and bottom lines : 

.i—I jl-l) I 1*^ OS I j 

“ Jami had no desire for fame. 

All this verse is in new style.’’ 

Right and left margins— 

^ T) oij ju. C)l jUi dll jOrVdiu ’iia 

oli -itu UaJi di]U ai OjU Ji 

I said, “ How is it that thou dost not say anything about thyself ? ” He 
replied, “ My father is a person who is proud of himself, but my mother is 
of lowly spirit.5 It was said to a learned man that'he should take his share 
from the world, for he will pass away.’' 

Most of the inscriptions written in such miniatures, it may be remarked 
here in passing, have little to do with the pictures they are written upon. In 
the case of Jami, too, this remark holds good to a certain extent. He was a 
great Sufi, and the words could apply to him. But 

the writings in the margin, however, would not. He was a well-known person. 
His father was Maulana Muhammad or Ahmad Isfahani. He was remark¬ 
ably polite, of a very gentle disposition, and endowed with ectensive learn¬ 
ing. Even princes who were themselves men of erudition and exalted talents 
have lavi^ed the most unbounded praise upon Jami. A scholar and pro¬ 
found Sufi like Jami would not describe his mother as is done in the inscrip¬ 
tion on the painting. This means that the writing cannot be contempora¬ 
neous with the portrait. 

The figure has a marked resemblance with the portraits of Persian 
dignitaries which are published elsewhere.® We have no means of ascertain¬ 
ing whether the picture is a genuine portrait of Jami or not, apart from the 
name written in the top line. Judging from the evidences of style, 
dress, etc. there would seem to be little against accepting it as an actual 
portrait. In all cases, however, it will be a matter of belief or opinion and 
we might leave the point there. 

Some of the teits of these waslis are of the nature of what we call 
subhashitas in Sanskrit, i.e. apophthegms. They may aptly be used as quota¬ 
tions for adorning a speech. The stanzas written on the accompanying re¬ 
presentation of a youth of unknown identity are of this kind. There is no 
label on it. The inscription in small letters above the head of the young 

4. I am indebWd to Mr.“GrYAZDANi. Director of Ardiaology, Hyderabad, for 
these readings and their translation. 

I fL'tlTS'another portrait of Tami which differs from the preserrt ooe in 
many details. I have not, however, been able to see this portrait, 
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man simply says that it is the result of Indian penmanship in black. The 
verses are written in ThuUh characters and in Arabic. The three lines in 
bold Thullh characters are in praise of the Prophet and the intervening lines 
in small letters are general expressions. The short line wntten towards the 
right comer is also of the same nature. Evidently it is addressed to God. 
The opposite side gives the name of the scribe saying. " It is in the hand¬ 
writing of ‘Abdulla Tabhajcb’”• Who this person was I am unable to 
establish. No date seems to be given anywhere on the picture. 


Plate II. 


<li> j\ j ^:1| j Q-L. y (i) 

cj- (r) 

^‘1 ^ ( f ) 


TTOnslation. 

(1) "Every praise in respect of the Prophet falls short even if the 

person who is praising may exaggerate; ” 

(2) "Bright, sincere, transparent, winner of praise, conniver, valiant" 

(3) "Verily God has praised him according to his worth ; he has no 
match.” 


Plate III. 

Another noteworthy picture is a portrait—a very lifelike representation 
of some Musalman dignitary. The label on the top in Persian calls (Plate 

III) him (Ba)havuddaulah, but does not throw any light on his identity. 
The label in Persian says it is drawn in India. The picture occupies the 
top portion. Below it there are two panels containing fourteen lines of 
Arabic verse, seven lines to each panel. In the margin opposite to the rigjit 
leg of the portrait there is a name which might be read as Nisad Khan. 
Whether it stands for the calligraphist or for some other person it would 
be hazardous to opine. 

Plate IV. 

There are four more pictures in the collection requiring special notice. 
They are reproduced below. One purports to represent the Darbar (Plate 

IV) of Babur. His name is wntten in the Persian script at the top. The 
phrase Kar-i-Hind is also given towards the right comer at the top. These 
words are meant to indicate that the picture was drawn in India. Who the 
painter was is not stated. The picture must be the woric of some master 
painter whose name I am unable to find. That the picture is an early 
Indo-Persian work cannot be doubted. The central figure seated under 
a canopy and on a couch represents some royalty probably early Mughal 
It bears a resemblance to the portraits of Babur in several of the picture 
that are reproduced in “ The Memoirs of Baber " by F. G.Talbot, published 
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in London in the year 1909. At the same time it must be admitted that our 
picture does not resemble some of the other portraits in this very bode 
The translator of “ The Memoirs of Baber ” avers, however, that the portraits 
of Babur shown in the illustrations of his book must be accepted as authen¬ 
tic. as there is sufficient resemblance between the several pictures to war¬ 
rant such acceptance. We shall have to admit that such representations 
might not have been drawn in front of the person sought to be portrayed, as 
is usually done nowadays by giving sittings to the painter. They might 
sometimes have been drawn from memory. The same is the case with the 
portraits of Nurjahan, the famous Mughal Empress, for instance. All her 
pictures differ from one another and would lend support to the view that the 
Mughals did not give sittings for their portraits in violation of the injunc¬ 
tion of the Qur'an. 

Plate V. 

Another picture in the collection purports to represent Shall Shuja'a, 
(Plate V) as is shown by the labels on it. This Shah Shuja'a 

.b) must be the youngest son of Taimur Shah, the son of 
Ahmed Sh^ Abd^i. He was sent to Kashmir by his brother Muhammad 
Shah and imprisoned in the Kohi-i-Miran fort in a.d. 1812 whence he was 
released in 1814 by Maharaja Ranjit Singh and detained in Lahore as a 
prisoner till he escaped to the British territories. He was placed on the 
throne of Kabul by the British Government in 1839 but was murdered by his 
nephew in a.d. 1842. I do not think he should be identified with the Sultan 
of the Muzaffarians or any other ruler of this name. 

Plate VI. 

Then comes the picture of Nawab Shaista I^an (Plate VI) on horse¬ 
back. It is full of vigour and quite lifelike but for the pose of the leg, which 
looks shorter than what it should be. The label calls the subject of the paint¬ 
ing Shaista lOjan and if it names him correctly he must be identical with 
the Mughal Subedar of Deccan who was attacked by Shivaji in his camp at 
Poona and fled through a window. Vincent Smith also reproduces a portrait 
of him, but the present picture bears no resemblance to Smith’s picture. 
This would strengthen our view that the Mughals and other Musalmans 
were unwilling to sit for portraits which were consequently drawn from 
memory only. 

Plate VII. 

The last picture we should like to mention here is of a young prina 
of Arabia (Rate VII). if one is to be guided by the labels. Whether he is 
an imaginary figure or stands for some historical person we have no means 
to determine. But that it is an artistic and well-executed drawing caimo^ 
denied though the face is too boyish for the long whiskers we see on it tne 
figure stands between two texts written above and below. Thg left corner « 
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the top gives the name of the poet which seems to read Shah-IvUr. Both the 
texts are written in Shikasta. 

Plates VIII & IX. 

As to the waslis proper, that is, the calligraphic writings as such, of 
which three (Plates VIII to X) are reproduced here, one (VIII) scents to 
give the date in the words which according to the Abjad way 

of reckoning would mean 962 (a.h.) i.e. 1554-55 a.d. Below the date is 
written the name of Muhammad Ka 2 im who might have been the calligra- 
phist or tlie composer of the Persian verses written in beautiful Nastaliq 
mode. The second wasli (Plate IX) is written on the back of the picture 
of what the label calls Babur’s Darbar. 


Plate X. 

The text of the third wosH (Plate X) has two couplets in Persian and 
according to the subscript, was written by one Muhammad who describes 
himself as Mehjuntl l£liidmat (?) ie. one who is away from service. 

If this note can persuade persons who possess such collections to bring 
their art treasures to the notice of scholars interested in the subject we shall 
consider ourselves to be amply rewarded. Many States as well as private 
individuals in this vast country are known to possess them. They very often 
keep them to show to select personages in order to earn their good-will. 
Numbers of them are sold for high prices and go to distant lands, never to 
be heard of again. And only genuine love of art, true devotion to the Muse 
of learrtmg, can check it and keep these treasures within the reach of the 
votaries of knowledge. 


Postscript — 

While correcting the final proofs of this article I had an opportunity 
of cMisulting Sayyid Mahmudmiyan Ahmadmiyan Ka 2 I, M.A., Professor 
of Persian in the Baroda College. He has kindly made two suggestions which 
I insider valuable and should like to place before scholars in the form of 
this postscript. I think he is right and I would gladly change my remarks 
accordingly. The epithet of , etc., he takes in the sense of “ a frail 

old woman." This does not imply any insinuation but would be quite appro¬ 
priate especially when a suft like Jami is speaking of his mother. In that case 
my remarks about the contemporaneity of the text will have to be modified 
As to the wasli reproduced in plate VIII he will calculate the date from the 

words fUi:, ji* and not from Anjsii In that case the date would be 1134 
A.H. i.e. 1721 A.D. 


JUXTAPOSITION ET COMPOSITION DANS LE RGVEDA 


By 

LOUIS RENOU, Paris. 

L’lm des traits qui marquent la langue du RV. est qu’on y trouve juxta¬ 
poses des elements nominaux eartre lesquds la relation attendue est celle qui 
existerait entre un substantif et son epithete, entre un nom determinant et un 
nom determine. Le cas qu’on peut prendre pour type est I'expression s6ma in 
made I 80 1 “ dans le soma, dans I’ivresse ”, c’est-i-dire “ dans I’ivresse du 
soma ”, cf. made sdmasya I 85 10 et passim. 

Des cas analogues ont ete releves notamment par Pischel et par 
Geldner ; Pischel les rangeait sous la rubrique de I’hendiadyoin (cf. Ved. 
Stud. I, Sachverz.), Geldner inclinant vers la notion de composes ouverts 
"offenes, loses Compositum” (Ved. Stud. II et III, Sachverz.; Kommentar, 
Index: notes k la traduction du RV., passim). L’un et I’autre terme sont 
inadequats. L’hendiadyoin est une figure de style d’un emploi limite, la juxta¬ 
position vedique est un trait de langue general: I'hendiadyoin suppose en quel- 
que maniere la fragmentation d’une expression unitaire, le type s6tne mdde 
se realise seulement (comme I’a note Oldenberg Noten ad VT 66 11) Ik oii 
chaque membre pris k part donne un sens valable et suffisant. Quant k la 
composition “ouverte”, elle implique cet enseignement que le type s6me 
mdde repost sur d’anciens composes dont elements se seraient dissocies. Ce ne 
peut etre exact, dans la majorite des emplois, pour la langue du RV., etant 
dorme que les composes de meme structure que ces formations ne sont attestes 
le plus souvent qu'h une date ulterieure. II faut voir bien plutot dans un 
juxtapose comme sdnu mdde les temoins d'un stade pre-compositionnel. 

Les formes en question sont passablemait nombreuses. Un examen minu- 
tieux du RV. k cet egard en ferait sans doute ressurgir d'autres : il est visible 
qu’en maints endroits I’interpretation de formes juxtapoe&s oamme types pr6- 
compositiormels facilite I'intelligence d’un passage. 

Bien entendu, il ne faut retCTiir, dans Timmense masse des emplois juxta¬ 
poses. que ceux dont les Elements comportent entre eux un rapport de d6pen- 
dance ou de determination. Le cas normal est que I’un des deux termes pr&ise 
I’autre : nous sommes sur le plan de ce qui donnera dans la langue post^rieure 
au RV. (Wackernacel II 1 p. 250) des karmadharaya: cf. Geldner Ved. 
Stud. II p. 280 qui rapproche cl. duhkkayantra'= dulikhatn eva yatUram. On 
peut citer avec des nuances diverses et des probability egaJemOTt diverses 
ghjldm annam II 35 14 “nourriture consistant en beuire” h(wUd ghrtetia 11 
10 4, s6>nam distram X 49 10 (conteste Oldenberg Noten I p. 411 n.) U 
coexistence d’expressions comme ghjtdvad dhavis X 14 14 indique quel est e 
rapport des deux termes en pryence. 
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A sdma in made pr4dte se lai^ joindre ratwya.. .mdddya (“pour 
I’ivresse r^jouissante ” PiSCHEL Ved. Stud. I p. 66) III 47 1, cf. mddo rantyah 
X 29 3. 

Un gTOUpe s’^tablit autour de la notion de gir- “chant” ou analogues : 
dUvo girah I 14 1 ("Lobreden” Geldner), aTcka...giT3 V 17 S.ricagtra 
VIII 27 5 ; vtf>TobkiJf.. .mdnmabhih I 127 2 VIII 60 3 = viprdnam ma°. Cf. 
aussi ildkaijt ghd^am X 94 1, tTi$(ubkam t^am VIII 7 1, 69 1 “une force 
(i.e. un chant) consistant en tri^iiibh) ”, cf. Pischel I. p. 197 n. 1 qui 
all^gue encorearftSs tristiibhah IX 97 35. Vipo rdtrw III 3 1 est sans doute 
h entendre avec Geldner “ Redeperlen On peut rapprocher nidnnia... 
vayunani II 19 8 “ pridre (qui suit) les voies rituelles” (analogue Pischel 
I p. 301). 

Le mot gir- se juxtapose aussi avec borhand IX 10 4 “ avec la force 
annihilante, avec le chant ”, cf. Ronnow BSOS. IX p. 65, et le meme mot 
borhdnd aveq §6vqs I 52 11, Ronnow p. 58. 

Cet 6tat de choses aboutit parfois & des locutions stables, ainsi yajndm 
adhvordm qui d&igne le sacrifice sous son double aspect oratoirc et pratique 
(Neisser Worterb. s. v. adhvard-). 

Le ph6nom^ n’int^resse pas uniquement les noms d’action; des noms 
d’agent y sont concern^, ainsi devdm jtvijam I 1 1 (et ailleurs), dev6 
dutdfy X 98 2 " messager des dieux " Sieg Sagenst. p. 138 n. 4, druhytv a 
jdne VI 46 8 et autres locutions analogues. Cest ici qu’interviennent les 
expressions dhendvah. proprement “des vaches qui sont des laiti^res”, 
ou starybg'avak TS. dvir vd^S cities Wackernagel II p. 250 : nous sommes 
^ 1 engine des composes du type dhenmtari-, vadabadhemt-, qui entrent dans 
la langue k partir du YV. 


Geldner II p. 280 a not^ la frequence de 1’ “asynd^te” avec le mot 
tdnuis- : le cas le plus notable est tdmasi lurrmye V 32 5 “ dans la demeurc 
des t^ebres” (mort ou enfers. Geldner ZDMG. LXXI p. 338 n. 1). 

Cf. encore dtyena pdjasa II 34 13 " sous la forme d'un cheval ” ; un tel 
juj^pos^ ouvre la voie aux innombrables compose en °Tupa- du classique • 
mancifi pravdlah X 58 6 “espaces pourvus de rayons lumineux", ^rivi 
I 122 2 (Pischel II p. 199 . qui renvoie k son article de GGA. 

■ fif’vat IV 12 5 “prison consistant en (ou : rfeultat 
de) p^h6 (Geldner II p. 280 Oldenberg ZDMG. LV p. 318). i;ortJ/Ae 
gabhastau II 18 8 (Geldner III p. 180). vay^am bhdjmid X 44 7 "jouis- 
sanc« consistant en les voies rituelles ” (Pischel I p. 303. qui cite oUrt 

yayuw 62 18). Gotra...gah HI 30 21 " troupeaux de vaches", cf. avec 
la d4tenninaUon grammaticalement exprimee gdvam golrdm II 23 is . 

k^abudk^mlV 19 4 (••Erdboden” Geldner), p.styisu-■-yoZ X 46 

dorm^ "" construcUon juxtapose ou subor- 

rfd? wT-vf VII 68 7, cpim madhy, VII 89 4) 

dHtoh dtllui VI 17 6, vdy6 * svis/zh VT M 7 •! i * ' 

(Geldner I n ^ ^fStismath- -jambhethili VII 7 2 

(GELDNER I p, 114) ,dcya ^,. X 61 1 (Pischel I p. 76), jrdydj, 
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. - .Tajairisi X 75 7 “I’etendue des terres” (cf. Geldner II p. 266), iniram 
...k^udham VIII 60 20 (Geldner II p. 2Sl). sudam-■ .7dsam {=r6savan. 
tarn) TB. 12 13 (Pischel I p. 72). Des fails de cd genre dispensent de 
chercher dans devan juxtapose a jdntna I 71 3 (en depit d’Oldenberg) VI 
11 3 autre chose qu’un accusatif pluriel au sens d’un genitif daerminant. 

Un petit groupe se forme autour de noms d’armes : hulf... asana X 
95 3 et sdrydm asandm I 148 4 (Geldner I p. 266 II p. 280) ; cf. aussi 
s'ayakam-■-vdiTam I 32 3, 84 11, hetint tdvisim X 142 3 (PiscHEL II p, 
207), tdpu^irfi helitn III 30 17 VI 52 3, peut etre gdbkaslim asdnim “une 
main (qui est comme) une fronde" (cf. Geldner, Oldenberc) I 54 4. 

Dans plusieurs cas cette juxtaposition, quelle que soit la valeur originelle 
des termes en presence, aboutit k associer deux synonymes : kshm...prthivm 
1 67 5, bhtimim prthivtm V 85 4 (et analogues), odrayah porvatafy X 94 1 
(et ailleurs), pdrvato girib I 37 7 ; cf. aussi grava- ■ -ddrib AV. V 20 10 et 
Bloomfield ad loc. Cette association se prfeente esclusivement aux cas 
directs. 

La constatation d’emplois ainsi d^finis n’est pas sans importance quand 
il s’agit de discriminer la valeur adjective et la valeur substantive d'un nom. 
A parcourir !e dictionnaire de Grassmann, k suivre certains traducteurs, on 
serait amen^ k conclure qu'un grand nombre de mots qui en vertu de leur 
emploi normal ou des conditions morphologiques sont des substantifs peuvent 
aussi de fa?on occasionnelle fonctionner comme adjectifs. Or, lorsqu’on ob¬ 
serve le contexte on s’aper^oit que la plupart du temps ces fonctions d'adjectif 
sont instaurdes par meconnaissance d’un emploi juxtapose. Ainsi Grass¬ 
mann conf^re au mot vip- “incantation” I’acception de “begeistert” pour 
le seul passage V 68 1. II y a 1^, simplement, un emploi de substantif juxta¬ 
pose: vipa giri “ chant, k savoir I’incantation”. De meme tuj- “elan” 
signifiera “I’elan du chant” dans tuja gire^ 17 3, non “mit kraft’ gem 
Liede ” ; tan- " durde ” vaut comme substantif dans tdnd girit I 38 13 II 2 
1 "la duree du chant” c’est-i-dire “un chant comportant une durde”. De 
meme suktd- dans sukfdya vdcase IX 90 6 est I'dquivalent sous forme de 
juxtapose de ce qu’est en tatpurusa suktavdkd-. en bahuvrihi suktdvdc-. 

Su^tna- n’a nulle part le sens de “ stark ” que lui attribute Grassmann : 
on a cite prdcedemment la juxtaposition su^tnaib- ■ .jdmbhebhih ; su^mab-■ • 
mddah IX 79 5 " I’ivresse en tanf que force”; su^rndb I 52 4 est un nom 
d’action pluriel sujet, comme on a si souvent dans le RV., notamm^t dans 
la categoric des noms en -ti- : utayah, rdtdyab. abhi$(ayab. abhimaTtb- La 
notion de nom d’action est vaste dans les mantra; ces noms sont en mesure 
de fonctionner librement comme sujets, sans qu’il faille pour autant multi¬ 
plier les emplois d’agents ou d adjectifs. Les Marut sont les “ dbranlemOTts 
iducie\)dhtdayah‘, on nous parle d« “faveurs’ [rdtayf) et d^ 
veurs” {drdtayakj comme d’entitds personnelles (cf. I 29 4). 
racines fdminins du type dvU- ntd- rtf- drub- etc. sont des “ hostditds agis- 
santes : la traduction par “ennemis” peut etre une commoditd pour nos 
langues, elle ne i^pond I’insUuration d’aucune categone grammaticale dis 
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tincte. De meme Idpus-, qui est juxtapose aglid- ou k vrjinSni “ le maJ ” 
comme il est compost avec vadhd- dans tdpurvadha-' “ dont 1 arme dc mort 
est un feu qui brtle Le mot aghd- lui-meme est substantif. non adjectif, 
et le compose aghdsmnsa- “dont la parole est le mal" se trouve resolu 
en aghat... sdtiisdt I 166 8 (cf. Geldener ad loc.). 

^Id- n’a pas d’emploi adjectif authentique, du moins dans le RV. ancicn 
(cf. Neisser Worterb. s. v.) : encore une locution comme rtds kav'ih VIII 
60 5 (fidli kavih IX 62 30) avec son-(75 final laisse-t-elle supposer un 
semi- compose *Ttaskavi- comparable k rtaspate La locution iardlidya... 
rfdya IV 3 8 n'est pas distincte de sdrdham r/SsvaVIlI 7 21 et on ne gagne 
aucun avantage k rendre jtdifi ntyaiam IV 3 9 avec Geldner “ die 
dutch den Ritus bestimmte. gesetzmassige (Milch) ” : i! est visible que le 
lait est le jtd- de la vache, comme au vers prec^ent la trou|>e des Marut est 
identifi^e au tIo-. Le mot rid- se prete pr^isdment k la juxtaposition : rdyd 
rldya V 20 4 fldm dhatioiam V 15 2, et cf. dlidmian dharuije ibid, et X 170 
2, etc. 


Le krdiu- “heros" de Grassmann est k eliminer : le krdtu- est une 
ocrtainc forme de "pouvoir” qui est tantot consideree comme pKJss^ee par 
telle divinity tantot idcntifiee k cette divinite meme, type sd hi krdtuk sd 
mdryalf sd sddhiih I 77 3 " il est la force, il est le jeune homme, il est le 
bon” (ou = jd hi * sadhukratuhl). 

Lorsquon a realise Timportance de la juxtaposition, il dcvient facile 
d interpreter les mfinitifs datifs apposa du RV., soit (avcc un datif nominal 
sujet et un autre datif regime) indrdya.. .pttave mdddya IX 11 8 “pour 
qu'Indra boive le breuvage enivrant.” On voit k quel point il est defectueux 
de parler d’attraction. Nous sommes en pr&ence dun type particulicr de 
juxtaposition, en situation favorable. On salt que cette juxtaiXKition est 
attest^e non seulement avec les infinitifs caract^risfe en -lave (-tavai) -e 
-mofu (-vane), mais encore avec les pseudo-infinitifs en -taye {indraya 
pitdye IX 32 2) et les pseudo-daUfs en -adhyai {sdhase sdhadhyai VI 1 !)• 
de meme on a le gfeitif apposd a I’infinitif en -toh lablatif appose I’infi- 

mtif en -ah. Delbruck Ai. Syntax p. 88 et 418 Ludwig Infinitiv p 32 
Gaeddcke Accusativ p. 253. 


Une autre fornie de juxtaposiUon «t celle quon trouve en phrase com- 
parative : le type sindhur nd ksddah I 65 6, 66 10. 92 12 IF 25 3 "conune 
le bourllonnement du fleuve” a ftd identifid dSs Bergaigne Ma. Renier p 93 
Wtorr^t rt dftemun^ sent au meme cas, en Toccurrence au nomtoatif 
^OTptois relevables sont na ksddal) 1 180 4 (idenUque 4 smdhur nd *■> 
pr&ite, et montrant 4 qud point il serait vain de poser comme font certains 
un gauttf sing. „m ■. sur rexistence dune flexion sing, de v 

BERcl - ^ I 66 2 (cf Olden 

pouvant etre gdiitif sing, car accusaUf plur., .tins 
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ensemble), rdlho nd vdyuJi III 49 4. tiro »d rdtkah IX 94 3 (cf. Oldenberg), 
mayo nd apah VI 66 11 (contest^ Oldenberg), sitryo nd cdk^uh V 59 3 ’ 
^trya ivopadrk IX 54 2 VIII 91 13 : ces deux demiers emplois eclairent k 
tour d une part sltro nd samdrk I 66 1 (ou thwriquement ^rah pourrait 
etre le gemtif de svdr-), d’autre part svdr nd jydtiH (oil svdr pourrait ^le- 
ment avoir valeur de gemtif. Wackernagel III p. 314 ; sur le cas de svdr 

^ P- VIII 85, 8. dtmiva 

valah 1 d4 7. II y a 1^ un precede de style auquel certains Ri semblent s’6tre 

voir I'usage que fait de ces formulas Pai^ra, auteur de I 
e 66. et comment il combine ce type avec le groupement substantif + 
epithete, ams. I 66 4 avec rcyi, nd dtra nityo ni sunt.h. ti,kva nd bAnih. 

On ne retiendra pas Ihypoth^ de Geldner Ved. Stud. III. p. 32 qui 
voit dans le juxtaposd ahutam pVjasdndm I 96 3 un avant-coureur des karma- 
dharaya class, due type sndtdnulipta-. 


Mais un tout autre aspect de juxtaposition se laisse percevoir dans les 
mantra : on formule au moyen dun substantif accompagne d’une 6pith^te ce 
que la syntaxe de la phrase conduirait a formuler au moyen d’un bahuvrihi. 
Le fait a ^td note par Wackernagel II p. 288 (repris Macdonell Ved. Gr. 
p. 175) qui voit 1^ ^ juste raison les debris d’un stade pr^-compositionnel. Une 
association de mots telle que vardkam .. .tvefdm rupdm I 114 5 " le sanglier, 
(sa) forme menagante” donne I’exact equivalent de ce que sera * Ive^arupam 
en classique. De meme tvdeam kr^tjid I 130 8 IX 41 1 “les hommes ^ la 
peau noire ”, cit^ dej^ par Oldenberg Religion d. Veda p. 154 auquel renvoie 
Schulze Schriften p. 656 n. 2 (moins directement, on a aussi ca 

vdrj^nt arund/fi ca I 73 7, cf. kr?)fdyoni- epithete des das't -); dina dak^k 
IV 24 9 “ les hommes aux capacites faibles ” (cf. Oldenberg et le bahuvrihi 
dinddaksa-). Sur uruk kdk^ali VI 45 31, v. Wackernagel et Oldenberg. 

Des fails de ce genre sont certainement assez nombreux; il n’est pas 
certain que les pontes vediques ne les aient pas sentis comme une expression 
parfaitement normale, tant est intense dans le RV. le pouvoir “ personnel ” 
des mots abstraits ou des noms d’object. 


Souvent la forme sous laquelle sc presentent ces pr4-bahuvrihi est un peu 
differente : I’emploi du groupement substantif + epithete forme une sorte de 
rupture syntaxique : ainsi arufdstupo rusad asya pzjah- ■ -ojani^fa III 29 3 
" il est nd, ayant une rouge criniere, eclantante eSt sa forme". On vcMt ce 
que gagne en vigueur ce glissement vers I’expression analytique. De meme 
^yendsya pak^ harindsya bdhH (...te) I 163 1 (cf. Kommentar), hUatfya- 
srngd 'yo asya pdda 9, pi^^da^ivaso 'vdnayo nd rdthah I 186 8, arumtdm 
ar.ydd rdsad asyaptjah I 115 5, supanfdm vaste mjgd asya ddntal.i VI 75 11. 
TurusiT$ny dtho ydsyd dyo mukham 15, pisdngarupah. ..aindTdh sustnab AV. 
IX 4 22, peut-etre hrsnatn niyanam (hdrayah.. .divam ut patanti) I 164 47, 
cf. dsitavarmft au passage correspondent de TS., et cf. krsndydma-. U 
locution kiTOJiyanirffig dyo asya sth&tid V 62 7 semble bien d abord faire 
corps avec les precedentes (et cf. dyasthwyim 8), mais comme le substantif 
hlh&tiid est le sujet du verbe qui suit, il vaut mieux entendre dyo asya stkdffd 
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cornme une juxtaposition du type karmadharaya "sa colonne (faite d) 


airain . 

Cf encore vhenyah krdiuh (tndrah) X 104 10, krdtum n4 bhadram IV 
10 1 ika,n krdtum W1 9 s. brhdri k^dyclt VIII 15 9 (que significafvemcnt 
BR. proposait de corriger en • bjhdtk^aya-. Une expression ^ part est cel c 
du V. I 108 4 barhir u iistirafia " vous 4 qui on etcnd le barhis : elle semble 
avoir decompose maladroitement un * tistirariaborhis-. qui toutefois ne serait 
guere admissible dans la langue du RV. que sous la forme >sliniabarkis- : 
ce n’est pas un hasard si barhir u Ustiratia esC precede dans Ib texte d une 


part par anajaud d'autre part par yatdsrucd. 

Toutes les formes qu’on vient dc passer en revue attestent k notrc avis 
plutdt des emplois libres de juxtapose que des compost " resolus ” k la 
mani^re ou I’entendait Geldner. Des " r^lutions " authentiqucs de com¬ 
post, il n'y en a qu’un fort petit nombrq dans le RV. II faut naturellement 


mettre k part !e cas des devatSdvandva ou I’autonomie de chaque membre 
(type dyavd yajnaih prthwi VII 53 I. v. les exemples chez Wackernagel 
II p. 151) a ete preservee par sa finale meme et par la coexistence du " duel 
elliptique " : mitrd ou prthiv'i. Dans bien des cas. loin d’etre une " resolu¬ 
tion ” de dvandva, la forme juxtaposbe est plus ancienne que la forme com- 
posee, ainsi dans krdtve ddk^aya I 111 2 et passim {k cote de la relation dc 
depcndance krdtvd ddk^asya III 23 3) ^ quoi succbde kraluddk^au VS., dak- 
^akral^ TB.; analogues Wackernagel 11 p. 154, 156. 


Hors des dvandva, on a identifie comme composes scind^s sunas dc 
chepam et ndrd ca sdrtisam (ndrd vd i”): le premier membre avail son auto- 
nomie d^inentielle et acccntuelle, et I'blcment scindant n'est qu'une particule 
atone qui tendait naturellement k occuper la seconde place. La resolution est 
done minime. Des cas un peu plus remarquables sont rjiir ic chdttisah II 26 1, 
scission d’un bahuvnhi • rfusatfisa-, et drdghdya cid vdcase VI 62 9 “ dont 
la parole est trompeuse ” (cf. droghavac -). 


II est probable d’autre part que plusieurs noms propres r&ultentd une 
scission analogue : pajraya samne VIII 4 17, 6 47 (cf. Oldenberg), rusalo 
vdpsasal} I 181 8 (id.), jdralah kdrnam X 80 3 (id.), peut-etre varo susamne 
VIII 23 28 et ailleurs (id.): ceci preludant aux fantaisies des kavya du type 

dasa^puTvoTaHutm Ragh., kiratiyapurvam kasipum Si§. (et cf. South Ind. 
Inscr. I p. 166 n. 6). 


On trouve encore les formes suivantes : vajm sdyaka X 83 d, 84 6, e’est- 

^-dire * vajrasayaka " toi qui as le foudre pour arme de jet ” (cf. sayakam. 

vajram pr4cit^) : la correction, qui ne porte que sur le padap&tha, est k vrai 
dire aisee, cf. Oldenberg. 


Mdnaso jove^u X 71 8 semble une mauvaise resolution pour tnanojave^u 
" rapides comme la pens& " ; le glissement a pu etre fadlite par le fait que 
le comparatif de manoja- mdnojavais)- 6tait normalement mdnaso idvtydn 

for™ comp^ n.est attetee loisque le dernier membre serait ur, 
adjecuf en 
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Oldenberg admettrait pour expliquer divi k$dyam III 2 13 X 63 5 un 
cmploi adjectif de k$dya- : cet emploi est peu vraisemblable puisqu’il se 
limiterait k cette locution qui se presente d’autre part sous I’aspect d’un 
bahuvrihi dans divik^ayd-, cf. Wackernagel II p. 289. Divt k?dyam (cf. 
encore k$dyo divi VIII 64 4 divik^U- X 92 12 divi k^dyanla VII 64 1) re 
presente la scission de divik^ayd-. Dans le cas de divd nd sddmanutkhasam 
I 18 9 divi sddmabarhi^ah I 52 4 (cf. Oldenberg) “ayant pour makhd- ou 
barhis' un siege c^este ", ou ce qul devrait gtre un premier membre de com¬ 
pose idivi) demeure hors de ia composition, on s’achemine vers les cas de 
rection exterieure, presque tous post-rgv^iques, amplement decrits chez 
Wackernagel II p. 31. Sur divd d pr^tkaydjvane V 54 1, tirds cid aryay'a 
V 75 7. V. Oldenberg (sur ce dernier ex. aussi Thieme Fremdling p. 85). 

Tantot supposantune composition dej& faite, tantot et plus souvent prec6- 
dant le sta de compositionnel, les formes du RV. sont en tout cas les pre- 
curseurs des phenom^nes de resolution que M. Helmer Smith a notfe en 
pali sous la designation imag& de split-compound (Critical Diet. I p. XXVI 
BSL. XXXIII p. 172 n. 1). Les textes bouddhiques en skt mixte en abondent; 
nous fondant sur les notes de Weller Zum Lalitav. nous trouvons pour ce 
texte ti?iiani satrtsparsdni igalrani) 17 13 {sltasamsparsa 14), khddamyam 
bhojaniyam asvddaniydkalpikdndm 2 22 (cf. 58 5, 123 17) ; mise k I'exterieur 
d une epithete se rappertant k un premier membre de compose 127 5, 256 1; 
resolution dans des expressions contenant des noms de nombre 31 10, 61 19 
(cf. 63 1). 84 1 et 7 ; cf. enfin 429 8 et 13. D’aiUeurs I’adjectivation des noms 
des dizaines, de cent et de mille dans toutc la tradition skte (type vimsaiyd 
. ..h^ibhih RV. II 18 5 et avec ^alisation de nombre said P»rah I 53 8, 
Wackernagel III p. 362. 373) est un phenom^ne qui s’explique en fonction 
de la tendance generale k la juxtaposition. 

Pour le MhVu. Weller p. 14 renvoie 2i I 3 12 (cf. la note de Senart), 
29 3 (note), 31 12 (ou Senart revoie encorea 1997), 60 14 (note) et passim. 
Les expressions du Lai. que Senart cite I p. 396. mahdpadmo yatkodbhavah 
et gatigd yailid vdlikd sont identiques au type sindhur nd k^ddah du RV. 
Cf. encore Senart I p. 466, 499 etc. 



INSCRIPTIONS OF KATHIAWAD* 

By 

D. B. DISKALKAR, Poona. 


No. 107] 


UNA 
v.s. 1652. 


,[12-11-1595. 


The following inscription is found in one of the deris in the Shahabag 
at Una, the principal town of a mahal of the same name in Junagadh State. 
It measures l'-4" by T-l" and is in a good condition. 

The inscription opens with the date, Wednesday, the fifth day of the 
dark half of Kartika of v.s. 1652. It then mentions that the Emperor Akbar, 
hearing of the great fame of the Jagadguru, the Jain Acarya Hiravijayasuri, 
invited him to Delhi and received him with, great respect. After listening to 
his lectures on Jain religion he presented him with a collection of books and 
issued the following edict : " No one should fish in the tank called ‘ Damar ’. 
For six months in a year animals should not be killed. The tax levied on 
each individual (per capita rmmdivero Guj.) on the Satrunjaya hill is dis¬ 
continued for ever. The Jkijhia tax is repealed. In the whole empire the 
property of a deceased (without an heir) should not be confiscated to the 
crown. Imprisonment should always be avoided (as far as possible). Truth 
and other virtues should be inculcated in the minds of all the people.” There¬ 
upon Hiravijayasuri made a pilgrimage to the Satrunjaya along with the 
whole Sangha, and left his etheral body on the eleventh day of the bright 
half of Bhadarava (of v.s. 1651). Megha caused his footsteps to be set up 
in a Deri, the consecration ceremony of which was performed by Vijayasena- 
suri, on the date mentioned at the begirming i.e., in v.s. 1652. 

In the reception given to Hiravijayasuri by the Mughal Emperor Akbar 
the Jamas seem to have considered tco great an honour to their religion. For 
m a number of inscriptions of this period, wherever the name of Hirovijaya- 
s«n occurs this fact is recorded with a special pride. 


Text 

1 ti (ho II g[ ^ ] 

• Continued from p. 210 of Vol. Ill, 
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8 (?) f^^Ror I y%r^|p| 

9 ^ sRfWt 5rnf^ [ sRjfcr 1 ] 

HRR 

11 4ifed^<*K: 'sff^ 

12 (?) 5rzfqcn^: ??Fwf|cn: 'n^^: ^rfcn 

14 aft i aft i tft^?3TNT 

15 %3RRTfi^ aff I ^ffRtRfwsniR^fiT: 5TO1 Rsq^: 

16 t il#3 II f^RsIdl SR1%I: ^ 04WdW< l ^ 3^ 11 

SATUNJAYA 

No. 108] V. s. 1652 i|1595 

Tliis inscription is engraved round a pair of padukas in a small temple 
to the west of Adilvara Bhagavan temple. It was once edited by Dr. BUhler 
in the Epi. Ind. Vol. II, p. 59 (No. XIII). 

Text 

•ft vf[ RTif X 

^:W8?TlfeFrt^T^ Sl^ Nl«illl^l+«+d'»ldvilld 


^ *IRRt JTHl^ 

^ 5ITT(|[WcT*?^*r7T^ ^ ^ 

^ m R l^ «f> l <y jt cTqRFESlf^RTJWl 

I q(tm«TTqr «lt?>?qr>rt^wm: 4 k|Hf^4 

-f&wrt ^-siww’fi? II t^rra h. .. 

TO II Mt: II 


HAMPAR 

No. 109) V.S. 1656. (4-2-1599. 

Hampur is a small village in the Rajasitapur mahal of the Dhrangdhra 
State. In the temple of Bhida Bhanjana Mahadeva to the east of an old 
well, the following inscription is found engraved below the insciiptioo 
of v.s. 1588 noted above The inscribed portion measures 2'-5" in length and 

6" in breadth. . 

It records that Umabai and her sons belonging to the Solanki famuy 

caused the temple of Siva in Hampar to be built on Sunday, the fifth day of 
the dark half of Magha in v.s. 1656 vdien Maharai^a Candrasenji was 

ruling (at Halvad). ., 

Though the wording of the record shows that the temple was built 

(newly) it was in fact repaired by the lady. For just above this are two 
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records of v.s. 1588 which speak of the repairs of the temple in that year. It 
seems therefore that the temple was once more repaired in v.s. 1655 by 
UmSbai. 

Text 

2 j w HTJl) ^ 

3 I ^TcT 3Rn ?n?T 5f)«n rwr *1^ cnir 3 t^ 

4 ^ 


DHRANGDHRA 

No. 110) V.S. 1657. 1284-1601. 

This inscription is inscribed on a stone slab bearing the representations 
of the sun and the moon above the inscribed portion. It is preserved in the 
Huzur Office at Dhrangdhra. The inscription measures l'-8" in height and 
13" in breadth and is broken in two parts in the fifth line. It records that 
on Tuesday the 5th of the bright half of VaiSakha of v.s. 1657 the king (of 
Dhr^gdhra) granted 95 acres of land in the village Pimariyd^i to one 
Pragji of the Nanduvaija family at the suggestion of Rao Bharmalji. 

The king Rao Bharmalji is probably the Cutch king of the name who 
ruled from v.s. 1642-1688. But his relation with the Zala king is not exactly 
known. 


Text 

2 ^^RTrT 

3 ? Hrit H'larmi 'ft 

4 3^ siwTsft 

5 .5T anrift 

6 31^ an nsrnt an 

7 'ft ^tst^n^j *n 

8 55 anf^ an 

9 'ft anar-^Ri anft ^ 

10 ?T ^ 

11 ^ 4t5t anft anfr 

12 ^ tfNi nriO an'ft 


No. Ill) 


KONDHA 

. [1-5-1607. 

“scnpuon is engraved on a stone slab built in a niche of the Kon- 

dh^v^ Mahadeva temple to the east of the viUage Kondha at a distance 
of fourteen miles to the south-west of Dhrangdhra. 

T^e inscription, which is very useful for the history of the Z^a rulers of 
Zalavad opens with the date, Thursday, the fifteenth day of the bright Mf 
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Of Vai^akha of v.s. 1663 or Saka 1529. Then after an invocation to Gajjesa, 
the goddess of speech and the ancient preceptors, the poet goes on to describe 
the Zaha i.e., Zala family. The first king mentioned is Ranamalla, from 
whom by his wife LDadevi, 6atru§alya was bom. His son by his wife IVEnala- 
devi was Jita. The latter’s son was Raijavira, whose son was Bhima. The 
latter had by his wife Primaladevi a son named Vagha, whose son was 
Rajadhara. Rajadhara’a son by his wife Ahikaradevi was R^a, i.e. Raijiga. 
R^as son was Varasiihha, who by his wife Amrtadevi had a son named 
Bhima. The latter by his wife Kasmiradevi had a son named Udayasimha, 
whose son by Llladevi was Kalyajja. In the reign of this king, who belonged 
to the Zala family, which was one of the thirty-six royal families, Ka§ndrdevi, 
wife of Maharaija Bhima, (and grandmother of the king Kalyanji), caused 
the temple of Kuhundhesvara Mahadeva to be built in the year 1663 of the 
Vikrama era. Ka^mirdevi was also called Vihinabai and was the daughter 
of the Jadeja king Muhuta, son of Meheramana and grandson of 
Ranamalla. 

The Halvad inscription of v.s. 1583 published above gives the genealogy 
of the rulers of Zaiavad from Raijmalla to R^gade, together with the names 
of their queens. This inscription gives the same genealogy. But after the 
king R^ga names of four successive rulers are given, who are not found in 
the main line which was continued with the king Manasimhaji, the son of 
Rajiiga by his wife Kalyanadevi. This inscription thus shows that R^ga 
had another son named Varasiriiha from whom another line ran in which 
Kalyanji was bom. The ruler in the main line at the time of this inscrip¬ 
tion was Candrasiihhaji, whose name is not mentitmed in this record pro¬ 
bably because Kalyanji was more or less an independent ruler. 

The name Kuhundhe^vara of the Mahadeva seems to have been given 
after the name Kondha of the village, where the inscription was found, or 
it may be that the village was called Kondha after the name of the Mahadeva. 


Text 

1 sff II li 

2 ^ (5l) 

II nvtgrimt 

4 ^ TO[ n»iFC] I II 1 II anrfhT 

5 ?] II ^ ..^ 

6 I ^55% [ *n 5^55^ ii \ n - 

7 II V II 
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8 .. . ^TTJIrl: .. . H?T • • • *] 

gjt yriNfiqw: ?Ti»m ^ 

9 II ^ II ^ ...^ 

^ II ^oTTiFt irSf^ f5^(«Tr)''iT 

10 5IT: ? II Vi II 53% ft *I«n5: ( ? ) ^cydl^dWHI- 

jf II c II ^onf5r*iHWii4t 

11 II >13 3f%%t yg 4 ?iti^ ... 

f%f4 II Ml SH^siNKUlin-MlW 

12 fT: 5ft4kT4^%?%4T%a4t >i3ra>j3mf&i: ii 4l4 znv^ 

ftdNI^Pf^ld ^ I 3t4?TT SRjft 

1 3 ^ 3m% 13: ? in «» n 5rs^tT%^> k ... 

3^ II 3:4 3:?3 

14 ft: in Ml f^fRUm: I 

5^ 3:i4l3fTt4f 

15 3: ti M II 3;5 t4'k^ 5^ m i 

3:v^rrTPj3(% in mi 

16 ^ » 4.r3l«l<l5l 5T3(ft3153% 41^3.3l4W<«i>l4^ II 1v Ii I.IJT- 

*I^3>J3flrf5TTJpinc>ririfTg^ 

17 II giwnii... 3:ft^I { f5l«l3l^3dtl4 IM'^ II 3 

53 ^.. • 

18 -5?33rt...w.3T4 fT5>T3f^5%rTFTO0^%f% IMMI 

19 37tera^W5«TRi:. 

35RT 

20 ... ?4^53in%3TT4tggig5ft3Tt4t^%;T5n^ 

21 ... atd% 55^>aT!SRn3: 3iMf%d: II 3>p^|U|AiW II 4t: II f% 3 lf %43 T 

22 . . . 


JAMNAGAR 

''S- 1666- 118-4-1610. 

T^s mKripUoin is found in the Nageshvara temple at Jamnagar 

hrigw L“f^f vS: ta s" "ir °' “■= 

vaija Mahia for 1680 ‘ Mahamudi ’ coins. 

Another inscription dated v.s. 1670 VaiSakha Sud 11 Bhauma found in 

Damodar Gora for 520 koris. * ^ 
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Text 

1 ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ]«T ^ m5n:Tin %fr3rm 

2 fTFI fJTR 

3 fTFT ^ ^ ;nf: ^ qrrsr (?) 

4 V Jit% »raqT^^ an^ arr^sr^cg; an^t 

5 ^ JTt^ ^t^STNt *Ilfit 51^ §31^: II g|Vit 

6 ^S'?T 5[fn ^rSRt 2IH »pft 

7 flFI fTPI fT^ «R^ I H^FaTFR JT^aiRt 

8 *T5[^ ^ ^ i » ;?T^ »IKRf f fvj 

9 ...f$l STRt 5>t 57?Ilo ?ift: II 

GALA 

No. 113] V.S. 1668. (23-2-1612. 

Gala is a village at a distance of eight miles to the east from Dhrangdhra. 
In a niche in the left hand wall of the Jain temple there is fixed a stone slab 
owitaining the following inscription. The stone is broken into two pieces but 
the loss caused thereby is very little. The writing portion measures 15J" by 

IIM". 

The record <:q)ens with an invocaticm to Sarvajna, which shows that it is 
a Jain record. Then the date is given which is the second day of the bright 
half of PhaJguna of v.s. 1668 or 6aka 15(33]. Then the name of the emperor 
of Delhi, whose name is missing but who must be Jehangir, also called Salim 
as in the next inscription, is given followed by the name Candrasenji who 
was evidently the Zala ruler of Zalavad- Then follows a successi<»i list of 
Jain Acaryas, which is thus—Sudharmasvami—Anandavimalasuri—Vijaya- 
senasuri—Hiravijayasuri, (who was honoured with the epithet Jagadguru by 
the Emperor Akbar), Vijayasenasuri. Under insfnictions from this last Acarya 
Meheta Dharmadasa and his brothers, residents of the town Gala in Zala¬ 
vad, and belonging to the Srinfili community and Vriddha Sakh^ caused 
the temple of PSr§vaiMtha to be built, on the abovementioned date. 

Though Gala is an insignificant village now there is no doubt that it was 
once a flourishing town even upto the time of the present inscripticm. For 
an inscription of v.s. 1193 belonpng to the reign of the powerful Caulukya 
sovereign Siddharaja Jaisirhha and two inscriptions of v.s. 1201 and 1249 of 
Kumarapala and Bhima II respectively are found in a ruined temple outside 
the village. (See JBBRAS. XXV. p. 322 and Poona Orientalist Vol. I, 
p. 40 and Vol. II, p. 44). 

Text 

1 . ■ ■ I ^]: II 

2 U I (5l) *1^ qn?g<*Ti^] facfl^ifcW 
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4 ^ ]5nf? ^ ^ 

5 ... [ H }tn^: 1 aTTjrt 

6 -?mtr*wTi’Twi5Tm^ ^ S 

7 qra^Tft ^ 

9 ... in^TsiTTTOsqvWtmfer^ wir^siiiii r. 

10 ...RI^ #7% 5R Ro R?TI Rim R. sir! Rrar 

11 ... R RR ^4 I R RR^ RFin% R. RI^IB 55f SIRJ R. ftn RPft QruII^ \ R. 

12 .. .^^ gcT fSRt ^ RTtJ Rl?fl I R« 0rrft RT^^ #?JT ag 

13 .^ aftRn^^ R. 3IN|«ilMI N\qi'j^4ymi4: ^iftR: 

14 .l^5»tRI#5ft: li RtfRT- 

15 3C«(IW<^ f^fRK 55«ftR II 


No. 114] 


DADAR 

v.s. 1669. (12-2-1613. 


This inscription is found in a Siva temple in the village, Dadar, under 
Navanagar State. It measures 2'-l" by 9". 

It opens with the date, Friday, the third day of the bright half of 
Phalguna in v.s. 1669 and refers to the rule of the emperor Salim Shah and 
of his feudatory (Malwmajjdlika) Jam Salrusalyaji. On this date Sadafiiva, 
son of Thakur Khima and his wife Karamade caused a Siva temple to be 
built. 

Text 


1 %#riT5t?nR RR: [ \* ] ^ n ^ 

2 \S^ 97T3RRI^ 

3 Tft gWR^ 

4 mcHHm 

6 ^ RlRT^mfcwm 

7 

8 U R t I R R i a i d) 

9 R rIr 3T^ 

10 K 41RI RITRt RTo ^ 

11 Rl^ RFTIR RRTjft 

12 R ^ SRTR fRTR [ !« ] 

13 5io 1 rrh rio^ rto 

14 [5^ I sr^ 5r« R [rt] 

15 51* \ f^^RRT 1 ^ 

16 SR Rlfl^ II R^ 


Or peshap^ Jehangir. 
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17 SRn^I^ 

18 

19 

20 5ri g»T ¥^3 

21 I ^ 

GOGHA 

No. 115] V.S. 1672. [18-1-1616. 

This inscription is found in the Kaiika temple, in the western part of 
the port Gogha. 

It records the building of the Kalika temple cn Thursday, the tenth of 
the bright half of Magha in v.s, 1672 or §aka 1537 by Kuld, wife of Soni 
Haridasa, son of Veja, in the time of the emperor Selimshaka Bamani and 
of the Pancakula in the port Gogha, consisting of Vazir Kasamkhan, his 
ThanEdara Thakur Uddhavadas, Kaji Shah Muhammad, Girasia Akherajji, 
Desai Somaji, Vadhelia Hamir, Vyavahari Visa Kalyanji and Thakur Virji, 
Dhruva Premji and Haraji, etc. The lady also made regular arrangements 
for the permanent administration of the temple. 

Text 

2 siHTO n qicraif 

4 Nt4.l4WNH 

5 5tf^ *RT#3TT 

7 mO'Hi fttii fpn 63»< ctqr fT*n 

8 5^ ^ SIRTI^ ^ 

9 11 II ^ ^ 51^- 

10 3rRiqf^ irrfRpipqiKqmT 

11 ^ g# 1 o ^ 3m 

12 rftq cig^ ^t»fl 

13 spi gRTi^ ^ *TmT qmit 

14 ^ 3Tf^ snrn^ t II 

15 1^0^* ud4.'H^ ?T affl it ii arf^sn^^ ^ 

16 e ^>rerT II ii 

17 Ml^^ l rft^ fMlct sqm *^l^dii<^1-!| l II ^ II 

18 ^m i cll4 I A^^s| | ^U|| ?Tf^ 

19 # 4^ fpn ^ fim sTRT^ . 

20 ^ smtcT ^ dc44l<l^ ^ 

21 II 

22 ... #4 *iT5i ^ ^ ^ ^«4i« 
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VARTEJ 

No. 116] V.S. 1674. 125-10-1617. 

This inscription is engraved on a polio lying near the Darbargadh at 
Vartej near Bhavnagar. The inscribed portion measures 12" by 8". 

The object of the inscription is to record the death of a Sati belonging to 
the Kandolia Brahraapa community on Saturday, the first day of the bright 
half of Kartika in v.s. 1674 or 8aka 1539. In the eighth line of the record 
the name of Rawal Dhunaji seems to be engraved. He granted a sum of 
rupees for raising a memorial stone and a deri over it in honour of the 
Brahmin lady. 

Dhunaji was son of Visoji, the Gohel chief of Sihor to whose family 
the Maharaja of Bhavnagar belongs. Dhunaji was killed in a fight with 
the Kathis in 1619 a.d. 

This inscription was formerly published on p. 165 of the Pkt. and Skt. 
Inscrp. of Kathiawad. 

Text 

3 ^... STlf^T 

4 5I«5 

5 3^ ^ ^ 

6 ... 

7 'TT^'rftw^^TsntH frwi 

8 [ ^ ] [ ttsitel M 

9 5r?T... 

10 ^ . 

SATRUNJAYA 

No. 117] V. s. 1675 [7-4-1619. 

This inscription is engraved on the north wall of a temple near the 
Hathipola in the Vimalavasahi Tank. It was once edited by Dr. Buhler in 
the Epi. Ind. Vol. II. p. 64 (No. XXI). 

Text 

^ in ^ 

4 SRife , W- O^ l g^M l WdMCT vj^tS,; » v q;sBnqi%- 

^ ^ an 
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ST; I 31^ I grij wtlTfI^t^rg!filT»pVTT:l 

«ftJT 

fejDTTfirqT. I N)*i<iI ^«3<insm ^ 

I HPfH I <K4iOWd) S»gR[, 

*FITfW: II Wt 

?IJpilPttiNII?iJ^<iJWdJ^*J«l< I gira>TRI: ^^WcT: I ^ \ m^t- 

f^: 3nt^ ?ft I giT: I 1 ^ 

>1^: I fWf: %ft5 

rn^yif sT^fteicsvrrrt^: r R ii gHW i i 3^^h*w 

(Tcg^: M^dlSW 

I 1H cT<qf!ft I t^TgrJTtS'inS 

*TTO|R>t I 1^ f^ 

fTfqpTt I 3pf^ n 1 dMdr'7«l4yr: I 1'* *m: 

'rt 

I fiiJTli^ ^rgirr^r ^sr I v€i^«i<ii'^t 

JT^ ^ 

I e(«ii^dlR( I (Kn3n5>?f I «0<H5^if4-»i4ic5^l i 

gSTTit^ I ^f[ ^ I tAt<q^umsi l W^dd f: I ^ f^3^fn«n I *H9Ttt?W 

‘1j>4+k,i 

5ivrrxx[?t I XX sug^fr^f^rt ^ I Jrwdi'>^dvej% I 


s^ • • * * \a 

I x^ g^g^prt I f^prFTT 1 ft^rat: si^ f?n i vnft^ra 

Mfoladh I XV I 3<*i*i, I 

I 1 SIRTI^J ?lw<dPl*T‘ 1 X'^ 51 ^ 

ifitPi 1 ^fe?T*3 ^3*^: I %35ms4dt^h:cif5?: 5itl5mtsSm: I xs 3^1 

<rol^^H r 5^ =n^3 T % ft I dg<ld> w: I STWR: fil^RtlTfl: I X'* *f 

C|r ^ 
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24 ^ 1 I I JI?T: I *|5I 

25 I si^: Wlf^rerT^r WT^rag^strlTH. I 

SATRUNJAYA 

No. 118) V. s. 1675 116-4-1619. 

This inscription is engraved wi the round padukas in a small temple in 
the north-west of the Kharataravasi Tunk. It was once edited by Dr. Buhler 
in the Epi. Ind. Vol. II. p. 60 (No. XV). 

Text 

3Wqi^ 

5^ ^ 3^3RT srrf 

^ ^ *fl^5?WFraii^RR >.R^ q Tr ? l (tRtiP I ^<Rr1c4^ ; || STUH^ gqTT- 

II 


MATHAK 

“®* V.S. 1677. 14-1-1621. 

Thia inscription is engraved on one of the two p&w standing in a deri 
situated in the north-west boundaiy of the village Mathak in the CaradvS 
m^i^ of the Dhrangdhm State. The inscribed portion measures 16" by 

It records the death of Kumara Sri Bfwjardjaji, son of Mahar^ firi 

tS?. T"”l Bhagaldbai coming from the Pmamma famUy, on 

^ursd^the sevens /./A, of the dark half of Pau§a in v.s. 1677 or Lka 

1M2. Th«eupon 5Ao;4ir«;a'5 wife named Vhalibai, daughter of Cavdi 

Ratanji and his wife Kanakabai, became a Soli. 

fethiawad Gazetteer (p. 426) gives names of only sU sons of MahS 
IS «■=« had a seventh son by 


endowments. Men to the rule of Akbar and record the same kind of Jain 
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Text 

4 jn?F ^ 

6 *Tr?ft3rfjrftwt ^wnrl^ 

7 v* ^iHT^TT gwjif^^r jpf^ 

8 ?ni TTI^KTUI 

9 iTIzn qrJTT 

10 t srrt cTFT 

11 mww ^Tt^Tt^rTRT 3^ 

12 ^ SIBT =?naTt¥i 

13 sfhrt 5Ti^ snt wNjiT^Fmt 

14 a??! gfir 

15 I ?n5RTIR 

VANKANER 

No. 120) v.s. 1679. (31-3-1623. 

This inscription is engraved on one of the two pali^ standing side by 
side near the temple of Mahalak§mi in Vank^er. The right hand palia, 
which contains this inscription, has a male figure evidently of Raija Sartanji, 
whose death is recorded therein, and the left hand palia has the female figure, 
evidently of the queen. 

It records the death of Mahakumara Sri Sultanji (Sartanji), son of 
Mahakumara Sri Prithvirajji, son Maharaija Sri Candrasenji, son of Maha- 
raija Sri Rmsimhji, son of Maharaija Sri Manji, on Monday, the 10th day 
of the bright half of Caitra in v.s. 1679 or Saka 1545. Thereupon MahS- 
kumara Saratanji’s wife named Praijavatibai, daughter of the Rfithod king 
Kaly^amalla, son of Narayaijdasa, of Idargadh, became a Salt. 

This inscription is important as it records the death of Sultanji, founder 
of the ruling family of Vankaner, Manji, Raisiihhji and Candrasenji were the 
rulers in the main line of the Z^s ruling at HaJvad. Candrasenji’s son 
Prithvirajji by his queen from Bhadli, was the rightful heir to the throne 
being the eldest. But his step brothers Askaranji and Amarasirhhji desirous 
of supplanting him called in the aid of the Ahmedabad Subadar and im¬ 
prisoned Prthviraj. He was taken to Ahmedabad, where he died. His son 
Sultanji with the aid of the Jam conquered the paragana of Vankaner from 
the Mahias and Babrias and founded the line. In 1623 a.d. when he was 
starting for Idar to fetch his wife he was attacked by the Halvad force, and 
was slain fighting valiantly. 
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Kalytnamalla. the father-in-law of Sultanji was the fourth son of Nara- 
yandas, who succeeded Arjundas on the Gadi of Idar. 

Text 

3 511% *1W 

4 [ h 

5 [ Jsr^ iTRTt^ ^ 

6 H^r<Ryt 

8 *T 5 Tf 3 n:^^tiraVM 3 i 3 ft 9 

9 cTJTfT^3IT^?[K<n»T^*” 

10 ...f^^mcT 4i«n II g| ^irar ?:t5 

11 ^ ^ 5nt% ^ 

12 mm *ra fer ?npft 

13 dKi^tJKWdt §?r 

14 55 ft sm 

15 ^ *ll^lt4< ?RcTR5ft 

16 I >ftlT ^T*T 

17 3ft^ ^ dm nsrar §d «ft»n 

KALAVAD 

No. 121J V. s. 1682. 120-9-1625. 

This inscription is engraved on a stone slab fixed in the Siva temple near 
the Sitala Mata’s temple in Kajavad. which is a walled town in the Navanagar 
State at a distance of 28 miles to the south-east of Jamnagar. The inscribed 
portion measures 17i" by lOJ". 

It opms with the date, viz. Tuesday, the 14th day of the dark half of 
Bhadrapada in v.s. 1682 or Saka 1547 and refers to the victorious rule 
of Mahajdm Ldkkdji bora of the Yadu family and of Jam Vibhaji, the 
brother, and heir apparent of the former, when a Brahmaija Upadyaya named 
V^i belonging to the Nandvapa community caused to be made, in com¬ 
pany with several members of his family, a temple of Siva and Vi^u and 
one of Hanuman the god of celebates. The inscription then gives a verse 

wishing long life to the temples, followed by the date expressed again in 
words. 

As we know that Ranmalji succeeded Jam Lakhaji (see p. 570 of 
^thiawad Gazetteer) to the gadi the mention in our inscription of Lakhaji's 
brother Jam VibhSji as his heir apparent is to be considered merely as a 
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forma] way of speaking that the king was looking after the State business 
In consultation with his brother. 


Text 

1 II *1^ 5n% 

4 45ft-*«<JniMWW>«|q|>jft(^>»iq<|35r fl^q Sfim fqiTT^ ^ f ? ffl5f lrg O>riV 

q^qi 

5 ®THq<ftq sqr^qrq^ft^RIT df§a OTT^qrq i>n<a.«ii 5T^ ^fiqf 

Wit q?fT ^cgfl 

6 qn?WT>^?TqTqTt^fTq7 ^fwq^iqrs^ »^TTc*r»rfwi^ 

7 rfqt jj'9(’<l5i«nn. 3qMiq qra^ 8T|nq 

8 ^ %TtqiIl^i(t*9T3 ^ 53*^3 JiRn^ ^ 

9 f5iq^ ^ qrm ii ^ 

10 >7^ I 3^ II It f^rqn: \ 

11 sn^n^ qro ^rsq^: (?) II ^fqwjqiftfqhr: ?l%ai q^T 

12 q q»i q <^q ^4f5*T3rql^ ?nqT^ H n i ii 

13 %7r tn^ qsT^ ^ ^ snf^ it 

14 #t q^Rwif^ ^ ^ sn^ srarq q f^tq^r 

15 f|q: 11 3 u smrrqw q 

16 <f^RTT ii qt M aqRqq qt qw^f^Tdi u ^ » 


KUA 


No 1221 


V. s. 1682 


126-11-1625 


This inscription is taken from one of the polios standing in a line 
in the compound of the Siva mandir. which is behind the masjid in the 
town Kua,. also called Kankavti in the DhrangdhiS State. 


It records the death in a fight while protecting cows, of Zaia Gop^i. 
son of Surfiji. son of Ukhaji on Saturday, the seventh day of the bnght 
of Magasar in v.s. 1682. The deceased was only a Girasia of the ruling 

family of the Zalas of DhrSngdhrS. 


Text 


gqrr qFRR 

^ ?n^ qt^qrift 

?r *TtqR53ft qi 

M qni^ 
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SATRUNJAYA 

Na 123J V.S. 1683. [30-1-1626 

This inscription is fixed in a niche in a temple in the Vimalavasn Tuahik 
on the left hand between the Vagh^apola and Hathi-po]a. It was first 
edited by Dr. Buhler in the Epi. Ind., Vol. II, p. 68 (No. XXVIII). 


Text 


2 I aff I r r ft qi ^W vft JR: II?})- 

3 aff qq: I I 5l4: 

5T»T[^] 

fv5) IT 

5 fjpN: ^ iM ai<A+<1^a: 4jiiiq<{)msqg: i 

STH?!- 

6 g?#)^*Tt^S^: *Vln|«int4<qiW'fcdq) IqicJ*: snf&RTT 1 

[^] 

7 ftnrrfi): ^ q: 

q?));... 


8 qr I 3ff | ^ t gq id^q i P t 

5ni[ qri^] 

9 HIW I ?I qwdi zi) P l dHf : I ^ ^- 

10 St^r^cT I ^ g^fewif ;t1 

1] g» qwigWr^: i ^ «f)qp^fai%f§Rn^ ^ ?n?qfrt i v jiw 

12 I ,5m nwftgroqftvJt ^, ,^r» 1 

13 ■iwgvmrat i »ftSrej**=i^fiR„ ii >, 

q^Jh^ gf^ ^q)5qft ?l)jTqrat ?ft 

^5M*iT^i*flP5ldH(^<-in'j]T<K: qFifttT: I 


kW * 


V. s. 1683. 


[11-5-1626 


No. 1241 

lil-O-lDi20 


• The Jain Pattavali is given in the intervening lines. 
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the dark half of Vai^akha in V.S. 1683 and a deri in his honour was built by 
MahBraofi Aroarasiihhji. 

The rulers mentioned in the record belong to the Zala family of Halvad. 

Text 

1 ^ ^ 

3 

4 

5 »Tr?rcm=?ift 

6 ^ iTHRFr 

8 qtw M ^ 

9 ww 

10 

11 *i?pirc 

12 


(To be Continued). 



POST-VYASARAYA COMMENTATORS (NON-POLEMICAL) 

By 

B. N. KRISHNAMURTI SARMA, Annamalainagar. 

1.— RachOttama TIrtha (1557-96) 

We turn now to the host of influential commentators, who have, in their 
own way, contributed to the growth and spread of the Dvaita Vedanta and 
its literature. Their number is much greater as already observed, than that 
of the polemical writers noticed in the preceding section. While the latter 
worked so hard to make Dvaita Vedanta known as a powerful limb of Indian 
Philosophy, the commentators now to be mentioned played an equally valuable 
part in making the works of Madhva and his early followers, better known 
and understood within the fold of the Acarya and kindling popular interest 
therein by writing lucid commentaries and glosses on the works of their 
predecessors, and rendering them less tiresome and more easily assimilable. 
One such early writer was Raghuttama Tirtha. 

Raghuttama is one of the honoured Saints of the Madhva calendar. 
Nothing is known about his parentage or early life, save that he was recruited 
to the Sannyasa-asrama directly from his Brahmacarya^rama. He succeeded 
to the Pontificate of the Uttaradi Mutt in 1557-8, which he occupied for thirty- 
nine years till his death in the cyclic year of Marunatha. He was thus a 
close contemporary of Vijaymdra and Vadiraja. He was obviously a Kan¬ 
nada-speaking De^astha'-Brahman of Bombay-Kamatak and possibly a native 
of the Bijapur district. 

Raghuttama is said to have studied for some years after his ordination 
under a learned Pundit of the name of Varadarajacarya* at Mai)ur.» The 


1. I use the term " DeSastha ” in its true, original and only correct sense of an 
inhabitant of the Desh as opposed to the Konkap—in which sense it is invariably 
used and understood in the Bombay Presidency—whence it came to the South. It 
has absolutely no linguistic connotation but only a geographical one. There is thus 
no justification for the loose and altogether vidous use of the term in the Madras 
Province now, to denote only a Mahratti speaking person. This was due originally 
to sheer ignorance of facts which has lately developed into a dedre to monopolise 
the term, on the part espedally of most of those Madhva Brahmins who now speak 
a debased Mahratti in the South but whose original mother-tongue at the time of 

• their migration from the North (in the 17-18th centuries) was demonstrably Kan¬ 
nada. From Raghuttama down to present Pontiff Satyadhyana Tirtha, the Svamis 
of the Uttaradi Mutt have without exception been recruited from the Kannada¬ 
speaking ■' De^sth " Brahmin families of Bombay-Kamatak. 

2. This Pundit was the first of the Adya family of scholars, whose descendants 

now enjoy “ first honours ” at the Uttaradi Mutt. For the works attributed to 
Varadacharya see Appendix III. 

.r the southern bank of the Bhima river, on the Nizam's border 

of the Indi taluq of the Bijapur district, whidi I was able to viat on 
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Pundit’s treatment of his disdple seems to have terminated the studies rather 
abruptly. 

Tradition ascribes to Raghuttama certain innovations in the Mutt routine 
and additions to Pontifical paraphernalia. He seems to have spent the latter 
part of his life at his Mutt on the S. Peimar at Tirukoilur (South Arcot Dt.) 
where he passed away and where his mortal remains lie entombed. To this 
day special reverence is paid to his memory and hundreds visit his tomb at 
Tirukoilur. He was a scholar of great weight and taught many disciples 
among whom were (1) Ramacarya, the author of the Tarahgim and (2) 
Vede^ Bhiksu a prolific commentator. 


Works. 

Raghuttama’s works are seven in number. They are all of them extant 
though only two have so far been printed. They are all in the nature of com¬ 
mentaries on the earlier works of the system. “ Bhava-bodha " is the general 
title of a majority of his works and Raghuttama himself is usually called 
" Bhavabodhacarya " or " Bhavabodhakara.” 


(1) Visifutaitvemirnaya-Ttka-Bhavabodka (m) 

This (Mysore O. L. C. 1906) is Raghuttama’s gloss on the VTN-commen- 
tary of Jayatirtha, in about 1200 granthas. The author quotes from the 
Pratndna Paddhati of Jayatirtha and culls pratikas regularly from the original 
commentary of Jayatirtha. 

(2) Tattvaprakdsikd-Bhdvabodha (m) 

This is a super-commentary on the TP of Jayatirtha, which is preserved 
both at Mysore (O. L. C. 323) and at Madras (0. L. R. No. 878). It is a 
voluminous commentary running to nearly 8100 granthas. The gloss is quoted 
and criticised by Jagannatha Tirtha in his Blidsyadipikd.* The author quotes 
also the passages of the Nydyavivarana commented upion by Jayatirtha in his 
TP without introducing the actual words thereof, and from the Candrikd.**' 

(3) Nydyavivaraa^a-Tikd. (p) 

This direct conunentary on the Nyayavivaratfa of Madhva, in the cwiti- 
nuation of Jayatirtha's commentary on the same from B.S. i, 3, 1 onwards 
has been printed and published from U^ipi- 

(4) Nydya-ratna-sambandha-Dlpikd (m) 

A Ms. of this is preserved in the Mysore O. L. (C. 1557). It runs to some 
1200 granthas and is in the nature of a commentary on the AV showmg at 
the same time, the inter-connection between the words of Madhva and the 

4. See Bhasyadtpika (Madras) p. 237 and Bhavabodha i, 1, 3 ; and p. 438 and 

Bhavabodha ii, 1, 18. 

4a, See 1. 2 p. 48b (MS), 
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sutras of Badarayajja. It also indicates the PQrvapaksa and SiddhantanySyas 
involved at each step. The scope of the work is thus indicated : 

(5) VivarotfoddhaT^ (m) 

This is a gloss on those passages of the Nydyavivarofo which have been 
commented upon by Jayatirtha in his TP without introducing the actual words 
thereof, into the body of his text.* A Ms. is preserved at the Tanjore Palace 
Library (XIV. 7841). 


( 6 ) Erhadaranyakopani^ad-Bha^ya-Tikd (p) 

Raghuttama’s magnum opus is his commentary on the BTkaddratjyaka 
Bhd^ya of Madhva, in 9000 granthas, published as early as the year 1907. 
He gives both the “ bhasyartha,” and the Khapdartha of the Upanisad i.e., 
to say, he has commented upon the bha§ya of Madhva as well as upon the 
passages of Upani§ad itself, independently and in a connected way. The 
most striking feature of the commentary is the large number of quotations 
from the BThaddra/tyaka Bha$ya of Sankara which Raghuttama gives in order 
to contrast the interpretations of his school with those of the Advaita which 
are sometimes criticised by him (P. 41) :— 


Bhavabodha 

P. 7 
10 
12 b 
12 
14 
35 b 

35 b 

36 b 
39 

207 
274 b 


Sarhkara’s Bhasya on Bfh. Up. 
(Ananda4rama edn). 



20 

33 

35 

35 

37 

127 

129 

145 

148 

479 

630 


He has incorporated into his work many passages from the commentaries of 
Jayaflrtha on the Kathdlak^a^o (see RaghutUma, pp. 199-200). AV {see R 
308 and Sudhd 115 b) and the Isa Up. (see R. p. 348). He makes an interest¬ 
ing re er^ to the views of his teacher Raghuvarya Tlrtha on the interpreta- 
^of fte tenn (Brh. ui, i. p. 166. line 17): nli 56 , 


5. See the colophon 

TP-Bkdvadipa 25. lines 

^ Zo , 4, 13, p. 233 (Bombay). The editor of the T P 1 u 

properly understood the scope of this work of Raghuttama! has not 
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(7) dtabha^yarPTomeyadipikd Bhavabodka (m) 

Thi$ is the author’s gloss on Jayatlrtha's commentary on the Gitd- 
Bhd^ya of Madhva. A Ms. is preserved of this work in the Mysore O. L. (116 
Nagari) and extracts from the gloss have been given in Pandit T. R 
Kr$oacarya’s edn. of the Gitabha^ya-Bhavaratnakosa of Sumatindra Tirtha. 


2.—VedeSa Bhik§u (C. 1570-1620) 

VedeSa Bhik§u describes himself in his works, as a disciple of both 
Raghuttama and his successor Veda-vyasatirtha. The latter has been con¬ 
founded with the famous author of the Nym. by Keith® and Aufrecht.^ 
But a careful scrutiny of the introductory verses and colophons to the works 
of Vede^a would make it clear that he had nothing to do with Vy^aGrtha of 
Nym. fame : 

I (^Kathalak^a gloss) 

2. .II 

(Gloss on Pramdt^paddhali) 

XXX (Colophon to the c. on Chm. Up. bha^ya) 

4. m i 

(Gloss on T<attvodyota-{ikd) 

Nothing is however known about the personal history of Vede&. The 
epithet Bhik§u taken up by him shows that he was a Sannyasin. Like his 
teacher Raghuttama and Vedavyasa, he too was doubtless a Kannada-speaking 
De6astha Brahmin. He lies entombed at Maijur, where Raghuttama himself 
and his predecessors are known to have prosecuted their studies earlier. He has 
nine works to his credit which are all of them illuminating commentaries, 
some on the Upani§ad-bha§yas of Madhva and the rest on a few of Jaya- 
Grtha’s works. All save three of his works have been printed. 


(1) Tattvodyota-Pcncika-Gloss (Tippapa) (p)® 

This is a gloss on JayaGrtha's c. on the Td. of Madhva, running to 1650 
granthas. It throws fresh light on many pages of the original. Vede^a 
quotes several times from earlier commentaries in the field® and sometunes 
criticises them.^° He has quoted also from the Sarnkfepa-^anrakd''^ (1,167) 


6. Mill Mss. 90 (Bodlien Cat. p. 62, Col. 2). 

7. Catalcgue Cat., p. 619. 

8 . Bombay 1898 and Belgaum. 

9. Pp. 11. lines 10, 22, 17, 10-12 ; 23. 13-14 ; 24. 4 ; 25, 14 ; 40, 5-10; 43-4. 

10. P. 8, lines 7-11; p. 13, 7-15; 16, 24-26. 

11. P. 39. 4. 
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and the Saptapadortia of Slvaditya and also possibly a commentary thereon.'* 

Similar glosses on (2) Jayatirtha's commentaries on the PL and the 
(3) VTN. have been attributed to Vede^ but so far, no Mss. of these have 
been brought to light. (4) The gloss on the KL has bcOT published (1900). 

(5-8) Glosses on the Upani^ad-bhdsyas. 

Vede^ has commented on four of the Upaniead-bha$yas of Madhva ; 
the Ailareya, Chdndogya, Kafha and Talavakdra (p). 

The first is available ordy in Mss.” That on the Chandogya entitled 
Paddrlhakaumudi (p) is the biggest running to 6000 granthas. The gloss 
on the Ka(ha (Bombay 1905) quotes from and criticises the bhasya of 
6 arhkara on this Up.'* These references are valuable not only for compara¬ 
tive study of the two rival bh&syas but also for establishing the genuineness 
of the c. ascribed tb Saihkara. The author gives both the BhS^ySrtha and 
the Khandartha of the Upani§ad. 

(9) Promat^apaddhati-Vydkhya (p) D. 

In the course of this gloss on the pTomanopaddhaii of JayatJrtha, in 
1400 granthas, Vede§a is found to quote nearly seven times” from Vijaylndra 
Tlrtha’s commentary on the PTamd>tapaddhali and criticise it thrice.'* He 
refers also to another commentary on the original (pp. 40 and 131) which 
is yet to be identified. 

Vede^’s works are all of them well-written and afford valuable help in 
understanding the originals. He has every right then to be regarded as one 
of the leading commentators of the Dvaita school. 

3.—ViSveSvara TIrtha (C. 1600) 

There is reason to identify ViSveSvara Tirtha. the author of a commentary 
on the Aitareya-Bhasya of Madhva, with the fourteenth Svami of the Pejavar 


snt?!: | (39, 7). 

13. Hanumantacar, Pejavar Mutt, 219, Tulu, palmleaf. 

14. P. 3. ^19, I , 1. 20; P. 8. 8. 9 : 1. 2, P. 17 ; 28 ; 36, 11. 18 ; 41. H. 

15^ Ja) (iu. 1), 

^ mi’ mg: II <'■- 78) (c) 

fiTqilFr ^nfRmRTfT’ mg: I ^ 

arsqilH; ^ ,, (iU. 1) (d) * 

102 cf. vii. p. 148) ^ 

^tiro 

i.- i’ and « P . 66 a Vij. p. 65 (b) 
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Mutt of Uijipi. He was presumably a contemporary and disciple of Wdiraja 
Svamin of the Sode Mutt.>‘ That he was considerably later than Jayatlrtha 
is proved not only by the existence of an epitome of the latter’s Nyayasudha 
by Vi4ve6vara (Pejavar Mutt Mss 330, Nagari Palm-leaf) but by the strik¬ 
ing resemblance which the fourth introductory verse in his Ai/creyo-gloss 
(Mysore O. L. C. 1048) bears to the second one of Jayatirtha’s NS** :— 

Cf- ill 

5n^I I 

VTMTi^fcfl II (Visvesvena) 

ITT^ ?r ^ 

^ g JT ^ ^ 1 

Tt . {Jayatlrtha) 

Viivesvara does not refer to any earlier commentary on the Aitareya-bhd^ya. 
His is a clear and forcible style and his explanations are always brief and to 
the point. His commentary is therefore eminently readable, though for some 
inscrutable reason it has fallen into complete oblivion. More than three 
Mss. of it are available in the T.P.L. 


4.—Yadupati Acarya (c. 1580-1630). 

Yadupati alias Yadava Acarya. was a distinguished pupil of Vede& 
Bhik§u.*9 He wrote several commentaries on the earlier works of his school 
the chief of which is the one on the NS. called Yadupatya after the author. 
The commentary is very popular in Pandit circles. 

Yadupati was a Kannada speaking Desastha^® Brahman of Yekkund* in 
the Saundatti taluq of the Belgaum district. His descendants are said to be 


17. This is supported by one of the saibe’s verses in the Ms. of Vadirtja's 
CuTvartkadipika (Mys. C-1057) :— 

18. Needless to point out that Keith (introd. to Ait. Ara^yaka. P* ^ 

is wrong in making Vi^vesvara a contemporary and immediate disaple of I^dnva 

himself! Visvesvara also imitates Jayatirtha's phrase : sque^iiailn... I 

(TP introd.) in his Ait. gloss. 

his .^che. Veda^ .he 

Piamat^paddhali : 292 b). 

It will be remembered that Vedesa was merely a " Bidi-sanny^ ( stray dis¬ 
ciple) and was not the Pontiff of any Mutt. , u- . that being so 

20. Vide- f. n. 1 <i«/e for the proper significance of this term 

systematically misused in the South. 
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living. The SJC. gives his father’s name at Yadappayya (p. 182). It fur¬ 
ther states that Yadupati’s elder brother Ramappa received sannyasa from 
VedavySsa TIrtha and that he subsequently became his brother’s teacher in 
Vedanta. This teacher was presumably the same as VedeSa Bhik^u the dis¬ 
tinguished commentator and acknowledged Guru of Yadupati. The latter 
was thus a contemporary of VidyadhISa TIrtha of the Uttaradi Mutt. 

Not only was Yadupati a distinguished scholar himself, but a trainer 
of equally able disciples. Among his pupils may be mentioned (1) Bidara- 
halli Srinivasa TIrtha, (2) Sarkara Srinivasa and (3) Umarji Tirumala- 
carya, who have made lasting contributions to the philosophical literature of 
the Dvaita. 


Works 

Nine works of Yadupati are available of which only two have been 
printed. His (1) gloss on the Tatlvasanikhyana in 300 granthas, is preserved 
at the T. P. L.. whilst his (2) gloss on the Taltvodyota is available at the 
Mysore 0. L. (C7). 


(3) Nydyasudha-Tipptofi. (p) D. 

As already observed, the c. on the NS. is the most important work of 
Yadupati. It is an adequate c. on the original bearing the stamp of sdiolar- 
ship and originality on every page. The author shows himself deeply versed 
in the grammatical learning of his days which he brings to the support of the 
interpretations of his school. His com. is distinctly anterior to that of 
Raghavendra Swamin and perhaps also that of VidyadMSa. He tries to over¬ 
throw the objection raised by some critics (presumably Appayya E®? 5 ita) 
alleging misrepresentation of the Mlm^saka view in the AV i, i, 1 by point¬ 
ing out that the author of the AV., has in view the followers of the PraWra- 
kara school of Mimosa, who do hold the view attributed to them by 
Madhva: 

X}^ I ^I^ ^ 

W ” 1 SItft 5T II (h 1* 1- P- 71)® 


Yadupati quotes also from a number of earlier commentators on the NS 

(i, 1, 1, p. 79 ; 1,1, 1, p. 7; '1, 4, p. 152 ; and i, 1, p. 37 and 43) as well as 
from a c. on Sathk^epaidnraka (40). 

As an instance of Yadupati’s alertness may be mentioned his 
intei^tmg remarks on the Upadi Sutra, ™ (V, I) quoted 

by Jaj^Urtha m his NS. (i, 4, p. 228, ^omtay)- in support of 
Madhva s inteT>retation of the term “nramraH” “hidi ia sought to be 


21. This objection has been met by a 
hke Vidyadhi^ and Vijayindra. 


number of other 


commentators also 
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derived from two roots;n?and The point is that is the reading 

generally accepted and found in the printed texts of the Unadi Sutras. Yadu- 
pati is aware of this for he quotes from one of the commentaries on the 
Urfidi Sutras (presumably Svetavana’s : vide Madras Uni. Skt. Series. VII, 
pt. i, p. 210 text B.) : but points out at the same time that the reading pven 
by Jayatirtha is the more ancient and genuine one, being found in some Mss. and 
certain commentaries also. It is however unknown to both Narayana and 
Svetavana and probably the same was the case with Ujjvaladatta. It is how¬ 
ever very unlikely that the reading quotecf by JayaQrtha is a myth for he is 
a scrupulously honest and very careful writer. Yadupati’s remarks are faith¬ 
fully echoed by KesavacSrya. 

Yadupati wrote two works on the BhSgavata-Prasthana (4) a c. on the 
Bhagavata-Taiparya of Madhva of which Mss. are preserved at Udipi and 
in the Mysore O. L. (B. 194 B 200).« His c. on (5) chapters MX, of the 
Bhagavata Purana has been printed and published from Dharwar. The 
Mysore O.L. (C 1866) has a Ms. of his (6) c. on the Yamaka-Bkdrata. His 
minor works are four : (7) a c. on the SaddcdrasmTli and three Stotras :(8) 
V L$nU‘S 0 lTa; (9) Vedavydsastotra or Gadya ; and (19) a Karavalambana 
Stotra in 30 verses (S. M. p. 104-12). 

5.—SuDHiNDRA TIrtha (1596-1623). 

In Sudhindra TIrtha, the disciple and successor of Vijayindra TIrtha, we 
have a different personality altogether from those to whom we have hitherto 
been accustomed. For one in his position, Sudhindra was a person of peculiar 
tastes and equipment. He is one of the few writers in Dvaita Literature who 
have cared to look beyond their noses into realms other than those of Theo¬ 
logy and Metaphysics. Kavya and Alaihkara seem to have been the fort^ 
of Sudhindra on both of which he has left us works of real merit, which stand 
out like oases in a dreary desert of theological writings. The Dvaitins have 
often been accused of a lack of interest in anything but their own faith and 
nothing proves the truth of this accusation so well as the fact that posterity 
has allowed to sink into oblivion even the few works of purely literary interest 
left by writers like Trivikrama Pandita, Vijayindra, Sudhindra and Sumatindra. 

Date. 

As already mentioned Sudhindra was the successor of Vijayindra and the 
Guru of Raghavendra Svimin, on the pitha of his Mutt. The Rdghavendra 
Vijaya of Narayana speaks of him as having been honoured with a Ratanabhi- 
^eka, by the Vijayanagara King Venkatapatiraya.** He is also reported in 
the same work, to have enjoyed the patraiage of Raghunatha Nayaka of 
Tanjore. He died in 1623 at Anegondi on the banks of the Tungabhadifi 
and his mortal remains lie entombed at Navabfndavana alongside the tomb 
of Vyasaraya. 


22. The MSS. available cover but the first five Skandhas. 

23. Vide also the S. M. (p. 308), verse 8. of Vadindra’s Cmuguvaslava. 
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Works 

Besides two works on Alamkara and a drama, tradition ascribes to 
Sudhindra a c. on the Taikatan4ova. entitled YuktiratnavaH.^ This is cor¬ 
roborated by Narayaija who mentions in his biography of Raghavendra (VII. 
49-50), (1) a c. on the Tarkatan^ava. (2) com. on II and XI Skandhas 
of the Bhagavata and a drama, probably the same as Siibhadra-Dhananjaya 

XXX II 

(1) AloriikdTamanjan (m) 


This is a manual of Sabda-Alariikaras.*® by Sudhindra of which we have 
a palm-kaf MS. in the Tanjore P. L. (no. 5129-30). One of the later suc¬ 
cessors of Sudhindra. Sumatindra, wrote a commentary on this work. The 
commentary is known by the name of Madhu-dhmd (alias AlainkaTomanjafi 
vyakhya). Both the commentary and its original are preserved at the T.P.L. 
But the Editor of the Descriptive Catalogue of the T.P.L. has, in ascribing 
the Alathkdramanjanvydkhyd to Sudhindra. confounded the author of the 
original with the commentator. The commentator himself refers to Sudhindra 
as the author of the original and speaks of himself as the author of the com¬ 
mentary Madhudhara on it: 


XXX X X 

XXX XXX (P- 2972, T. P. L. Cat). 


Sudhindra deals with bandhas etc., and many passages from this work are 
quoted by Sumatindra in his c. on the V^dharat^a. It would appear from 
these quotations that Sudhindra's illustrative verses were in commemoration 
of the greatness of his Guru Vijayindra.®* An express statement to the effect 
is also made by Sudhindra in one of the introductory verses :_ 

(4) AlarhkdTQ-Nika$a (m)*^ 

This is a treatise on Arthalaihkaras (like Upama, Rupaka, Drstanta, 
Vi^ etc.) by the same author, composed most probably as a complement to 

24. GVL. Cat. 


X X X (MS) 

26. ipn—‘ .* I 

^4'^^ *1^ SS52I: (p- 324. Udipi) 

27. Madras O. L. Cat. No. 129776 (Grantha MS). It is the same work a,. 5 , 

™gly enured as - Sadhendra by Oppert 
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the Alamkaramanjon and as a set off to the Kuvalayananda of Appayya 
Diksita. The author is called " Kavi-kanthirava ” on the title page of the 
Ms. The work runs to 2706 granthas and contains verses as well as prose 
explanations of them. The author wields a fine alliterative style. He says 
that the work is meant for the use of earnest students of AlaihklraSastra : 

(5) Sahitya-Sdnrrdjya (m,) 

Aufrecht notices a work of this name (Rice 288) ascribed to Sumatindra 
Tirtha. The Catalogue of the Gopal Vilas Library (of the late Dewan Baha¬ 
dur R, Raghunatha Rau) at Kumbakonam, ascribes it to Sudhindra. An¬ 
other Ms. of the work is reported from the Raghavendra Svami Mutt library 
at Nanjangud (Mysore Arch. Rep. 1917, p. 17) and (wrongly?) attributed 
to Sujanendra T5rtha. There is yet another Sdhxtyasdrmdjya (alias Raghu- 
ndtha-BhupoRya) by Kr$na Dlk§ita or Yajvan (Aufrcht. i, 486 and Madras 
T. C. 659d.) 


(6) Subhadrd-Paririaya (m) 

A damaged fragment of a drama of this name, ascribed to Sudhindra, is 
preserved at the Madras O.L. (Vol. XXI, D. C. No. 12729). The Ms. 
(which is in Nandinagiri) runs to 124 pages of 6 lines each and contains some 
two Acts. 

U X X X 

A Vidu§aka Tumburu, Narada, Satyabhama and Arjuna are some of the 
characters that figure in the play which contains passages in Prakrt also. 
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NOTES OF THE MONTH 


It is indeed a matter of satisfacUon that the Progress Report of the Bharatiya 
Vidya Kiavan of Andheri for the period covering November 1939 to October 1940 
^cords, despite the conditions of war, a steady progress towards its main objectives. 
During recent years the need of studying our ancient culture dispassionately in a 
a scientific manner has been realized more and more andf the coming into existence 
nwre or less simultaneously of the Bharatiya Vidya Bhavan in Bombay, the Deccan 
College Postgraduate and Research Institute in Poona, Sri Venkateswara OrienUl 
Institute at Tirupati, and the two schemes of research in Gujarati and Kannada 
antiquities respectively at Ahmcdabad and Dharwar, is a welcome augury of this 
movement. We trust that the conjoint and collaborative efforts of these insti¬ 
tutions, when co-ordinated according to plan, will achieve a worthy object and 
place before the scientific world a synthetic and analytic study of the different 
phases of Indian Culture. 

During the year under report the Bhavan has not only supervised the activities 
of its constituent institutes like the Shri Mumbadevi Sanskrit Pathasala, but carried 
on independent research. The English and Hindi-Gujarati journals Bharatiya Vidya 
published under its auspices have already made a mark on the scholarly world. 
The Bharatiya Vidya ^ries has been inaugurated by publishing Visuddhimciga 
under the editorship of that well-known PSli scholar Professor Dharmanand Kosambi, 
whose text in Roman script is in print but not yet published in the Harvard 
Oriental Series. Extension Lectures which form part of the general activities of 
the Bhavan have been very popular, and some of these have been printed in the 
Bhavan's journals. 

Now that the foundation stone of the permanent headquarters of the Bhavan 
has been laid we trust that the Bhavan will grow from strength to strength and 
bring laurels to indological studies and research. 


The University Phonetics Association of the Mysore University is to be con¬ 
gratulated on its new publication : The Bulletin of Phonetic Studies, the first issue 
of which we have just received for October 1940. First founded in November 
1938 the Association has been carrying on sure but silent work before launching 
upon its publishing activities. While Phonetics as a science has made great progress 
in the West, and was indeed one of the early sciences developed in India as wit¬ 
nessed in the Pratisakhyas, recent years have seen its decadence in India. It is 
therefore a matter for congratulation that the Mysore University is taking a l»d 
in these matters. We are hopeful that the Phonetics Department of the P^jab 
University started by Mr. Firth, the Linguistics departments of the Calcutta Univers¬ 
ity and the Deccan College Research Institute will now co-operate with the Mysore 
University in bringing up the sdentific study of Phonetics to a high level o 


efficiency. 

This inaugural issue of the BuUetin of Phonetic Studies conUing the follov^ 
papers: Foreword (1). Report of the Activities of the Univenity 

Association by B. S. Kesavan, Secretary (2-4). Phonetics and the 
by Prof. W. G. Eacleton, the President (5-10), English as the Kannadi^ ^ 
it by T. N. Sreekantaiya (11-19), and the Vedic Circ^ex by N. 

Sastry (20-31). The Bulletin is neatly printed by the Wesley Press and Pubh g 
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House of Mysore, and is priced moderately at Re. 1 per issue. Full Membership 
of the Association is open to the staffs of the Mysore University institutions. Associate 
Membership is open to all other persons interested in Phonetics at an annual sub¬ 
scription of As. 8 only. Members receive the copies of the Bulletin gratis. 


According to Circular Letter No. 2 issued by the Hon. Secretary of the Fourth 
(Lahore) Session of the Indian History Congress, the session wll assemble at 
Lahore on Monday the 16th December 1940, and will continue its meetings on 
the two following days. Two excursions to Taxila and Harappa have been arranged 
on Wednesday the 18th, and there is a possibility of organising another one to 
Mohenjodaro if more than twenty members express their desire to go there. 

The subscription for membership is five rupees (Rs. 5) and should be sent 
to the Hon. Secretary. Professor J. F. Bruce, m.a.. University Hall. Lahore. 

We take this opportunity of wishing the Congress every success in its manifold 
activities. 


REVIEW 


Kamsavaho of Ranuiplinu ada. Edited, with Introduction, Sanskrit Cha>^ with foot 
notes. Index of verses. Glossary of words, English Translation, Notes and Index 
of Proper Names, by Dr. A. N, Upaohye. Crown pp. 42+51 + 38+5 f-35-*-31 + 
47+2. 


To a student of Indian linguistics, the importance of the study of Prakri works 
produced by scholars belonging to districts where Non-lndo-Aryan languages are 
sp<Aen, cannot be overestimated, inasmuch as it may throw considerable light 
on the development and practice of the language in a different environment. Such 
a study may be calculated to be even helpful in accounting for points of phono¬ 
logical and semantic interests unrecorded in the literature of its homeland. The 
Prakft works of such an erudite scholar as Ramapanivada, no doubt, deserve to be 
brought to light; and Professor Upaohye has to be congratulated for his laudable 
efforts in bringing out an excellent edition of Kariisavalio. hitherto known to scholars 
only through catalogues and manuscript libraries. 


Professor Upadhye’s Translation and Critical Notes are characterised by earnest- 

°handled admirably the limited 

r w S, i"" T ^ ‘he constituUon of 

the text. The observations on the Prakrt dialect of Kariisavaho evince Dr Upaohye’s 

5Lta:r‘;n;t of the Se 


set forth bv *717; “hout Ramapapivada 

papivada and the great Malayajam poet Kunian Nambvar trT 77 • ^ 

is based upon di Jm,ec“d 

wholly unsupported by intennd evidences “y kil In ““ 

die on 0.e subiee. .o U.e Maiayhian, ^TSl^a" T h^ 
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Sanskrit passages occurring in Kunjan Nambyar’s productions are, for the most 
part, defective and impossible, on that score, of being attributed to a Sanskrit Scholar 
of such a thoroughness as the author of Raghavtya or Stlaraghava. Further, the 
Prakrt used by Kunjan Nambyar in one of his works has also been pointed out by 
me as being quite different from the one employed by I^maj^ivada. The substi¬ 
tution of Sanskrit s, s and j by s and of Sanskrit r by / as ia/i/a- (Sk. sartTO-). 
maUtia- (Sk. masrna-) manuia- (Sk. manuka-), dosa- (SK. rfdjo-). soft- (Sk. sauri-) 
and I'i/o- (Sk. t-ira-) is a regular feature of the Prakft of Kunjan Nambyar while 
f^mapapiwdda’s Prakrt very seldom exhibits a change in this direction. Besides, 
Kunjan Nambyi^’s works form social satires and are replete with side-splitting 
humour whereas R^apaijivada's works are characterised by dignity and a high level 
of seriousness. I am sure if Dr. Upadhye had cared to make a comparative study 
of the two authors on the lines indicated, he would have arrived at the same con¬ 
clusion. 

As regards the Editor's obser\’ation concerning the Cha>ia on page 50 of the 
Introduction, I do not see my way to believe, as the Editor thinks, that the Chaya 
takes some liberty with the verbal forms of the text. The fact that the forms of 
the Present are substituted by those of the Imperfect and Perfect, is itself sufficient 
proof fo show that the Present forms of the text are used in the sense of the Past. 
If the poet had only wanted to convey the idea of the Present, he would never 
employ the Past form of the verb in the Chay'a. The Present forms given as foot¬ 
notes under the Chaya, I am afraid, do not serve, therefore, any useful purpose. I 
may also draw attention to a similar extensive usage of the Present in the Prakrt 
poem SauricoTsla by Srikaijtha (Travancore University 0. Mss. Library, Trivandrum, 
No. L. 105). See leaf No. 12 front side commentary ' pasci’t^ (ndsula’ under the 
verse beginning with KItalidhhalam ; leaf No. 12 back, commentary ' va44a\ 
evamevanca avardhata’ under the verse beginning with Alut so vadmahidifam; and 
leaf No. 14 back, commentary’ ' ria mmddi na anandayat' under the verse begin¬ 
ning with tasstt kivd. It will thus be seen that it is not so much the question of 
the Chaya not according with the text that deserves notice, as the grammatical 
problem. The sanction of Prakrt grammarians for such a usage is a matter to be 
investigated, and perhaps Dr. Upadhye is the fittest person to enlighten us on the 
point. 

A word has to be said on the diacritical marks adopted by the Editor in trans¬ 
literating the Prakrt words. So long as Prakrt distinguishes between short and 
long ^ and short and long afy I am inclined to think that it will be more scienti¬ 
fic to differentiate these in writing. Where there is only long rr and long afy 
as in Sanskrit, there may not arise any occasion for confusion. Nevertheless, even in 
Sanskrit, to be more scientific, one ought to use the diacritical marks indicating 
length for and gff as e and 5. But to write acchera (p. 35 Introduction) and 
pekkha (p. 46 Introduction) using the same e, and moha (p. 35 Introduction) and 
koccatya (p. 36 Introduction) using the same o does not seem to be desirable. That 
and pronounced with long rr and long gfj jg obvious from 

the lines aho kimaccheTamityim somuggae (I, 10) and gd^e bala-diij^a-mdha-moha 
(II, 45). 

The appearance of the book is fascinating. May it have the success it so richly 
deserves! 


Tjivandjum. 


K. Coda Varma. 



CAKRAVARTIN 


By 

K. A. NILAKANTA SASTRI. Madras. 


Recently I had occasion to exmaine the role of the conception of Cakra- 
lOTlin in ancient Indian thought and to point out that Kautilya gave a 
practical turn to this quasi-mythical conception by adumbrating the idea of 
the CakTOvoTli k^etram confined to India proper. The idea of Cakravailvn 
had. one may well believe, a long history* and was the complex result of the 
coming together of many lines of thought, not all of them exclusively Indian 
in origin. To distinguish clearly these different lines from one another and to 
trace the early stages of their evolution or to determine the steps by which 
the final result was attained may not be easy with the limited data at our 
disposal. But some attempt may be made to gather the important texts 
bearing on this interesting conception and see how far they serve to elucidate 
the antiquity and the origin of a few at least of the different elements that 
have gone into its make-up. 

The Vdyu Puratfa ch. 57 (Anand^rama edn.) has a striking passage 
on cakravartins whom it assigns to the Treta Yuga. and we may well start 
with this : 


prajayante tatafi Surah ayusmanto mahabalah 
nyastadat)da-mahabhagah yajvano brahmavadinah (64) 
padmapatrayataksSSca prthuraskah susathhitah 
simhSntaka mahasattvah mattamataiiga-gaminah (65) 
mahadhanurdharascaiva tretayam cakravartinah 

sarvalaksaija sampannah nyagrodha-parimaij^alah (66) 

• • • ^ 


cakram ratho maijirbharya nidhiraSvS gajastatha 
saptStiSayaratn^i sarvesam cakravartinam (68) 

cakram ratho marjih khadgam dhanuratnarh ca pancamam 
ketuniidhi^ saptaite prajjahinah praldrtitah ( 69 ) 
bharya purohitalcaiva senanl-rathalqt ca yah 
mantryaivah kalabhaScaiva pr^nah saraprakirtitah ( 70 ) 
ratnanyetani divyani saihsiddhani mahatmanam 
iMntryaSvah kalabhaScaiva prapinah sampraldrtitah ( 70 ) 
visijoram^a jayante prthivyam cakravartinah 
m^vantaresu sarvesu atitar^gatesu vai 
bhutabhavyani yaniha vartamanani yani ca 
tretayugadisvekatra jayante cakravartinah 


(73) 


ERE ; and a. v. CnMnaa„„ 
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bhadraijimani ye^am vai bhavantiha mahik?itam 
adbhutani ca catvari balam dharmab sukham dhanam 

(74) 

anyonyasya'virodhena prapyante vai nrpaih samam 
artho dharmasca kamasca yaso vijaya eva ca (75) 
aisvaryepajjimadyena prabhusaktya tathaiva ca 
annena tapasa caiva r§«nabhibhavanti ca 
balena tapasa caiva devadanava manu§an (76) 

lak$aijai^pi jayante sarirasthair-amanu§aib 
keSsthita lalatoma jihva casyapramarjani 
tainraprabho?thadanto§thalj siivatsascordhvaromasab (77) 
nyagrodhaparipahaka simhaskandhas-sumehanab 
gajendragatayakaiva mahahanava eva ca (78) 

padayos-cakra-malsyau tu §ankha-padmau tu hastayoh 
pancasiti-sahasr&ji te bhavantyajara, nrpSti (79) 

asanga gatayas-te^am catasrai-cakravartin^ 
antarik^e samudre ca patale parvate^u ca (80)^ 

This long passage, one of the most comprehensive known to me, is easily 
seen to fall into several distinct parts which are assembled together rather 
loosely. The first three verses (64-66) are quite a general description of the 
appearance and attainments of the Cakravartins of the Treta Yuga, who 
are also called mahadhanurdharas. a term we shall come across in another 
text. The four next (68-71) give a description of the ratnas (jewels) of the 
Cakravartin, and this description first enumerates seven ratnas, and then 
gives another list of fourteen, grouped into seven live and seven inanimate 
ratnas. Verses 72-76 deal clearly with one distinct aspect of the Cakravarti 
idea. Here the emphasis is on the parallel between the protective functions 
exercised by the Emperor in the State and by Visiju in Cosmos, and the 
index of successful monarchy is found in adbhutani, aisvarya, prabhusakli, and 
the monarch is exalted above the sages, gods and men. Yet another idea, 
that of the Cakravartin as Mahapura§a with distinguishing marks on his body, 
forms the subject of verses 77-79, and the bodily marks are named which re¬ 
mind one strongly of similar statements in Buddhist and Jain works. Last¬ 
ly, verse 80 gives expression to the miraculous potency of the Cakravartins 
car to travel freely everywhere, on water and air as well as on land, without 
experiencing the difficulties felt by the vehicles of ordinary mortals. 


2. Cf. Brahmanda II. 29, 69-88 and Malsya 142, 62-73. Th^ 
identical with the verses cited above, with variations due general y o 
errors. I have not felt it necessary to detail these van“ “ 

as I can judge the Vdyu text of this passage is the be^ "r'* 

For lamratnabhoitkadmlo^thab which seems obviously 
prabho^thanetrasca. and gives the whole line as = a his 

suvamsascordhvarelasafy, in which the second half is a bad surmise 

wit's end. 
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The Puranic lists of Cakravartins have been collected and discussed by 
PARGITER in his Ancient Indian Historical Tradition,^ and the lists of monarchs 
who performed the Rajasuya'* and Aivamedha^ given in the Brdhmanas are 
well known. There is also a list of mahadhonurdharascakTavartuiah in the 
Maitrayaoi Upani§ad«; it begins with Sudyumna and ends with Bharata-pr<r 
bhrlayah showing that the list is only illustrative and not exhaustive. Most of 
the names in these lists are mere names to us. though we have a considerable 
number of legends centering round some of these names, particularly that of 
Bharata. The attempts so far made to treat them as historical and to determine 
the order of their succession cannot be taken to have succeeded. 


The tradition relating to the ratnas is equally ancient, perhaps even older. 
We have the ratnindm havhn^i, special offerings made in the houses of the 
ratnms in the course of the Rajasuya.* There are several lists of these rainins 
which are collected and discussed in the Vedic Index; it will be noticed that 
these lists vary considerably, though all of them refer to ‘people of the 
royal entourage' as the authors of the Index put it. and all lists name many 
more than seven persons. It is a question however what exactly is the relation 
between the terms raina and ratnin. It is tempting to accept the (nima facie 
view that they were identical as Keith does.* and to suppose that the lists 

0 ratnins that have come down to us belong to a period when the number 

of ratnas had not yet been defined ; and on this view, it may even be argued 
that ra/na originally meant, as pointed out in the Vedic Index, not a jewel in 

applirt to the most valued members of his entourage. When later the mean¬ 
ing of Tdtna as jewel came into vogue, it would seem, the application of the 

^rsu:y:rth Ti 

r^um of th! • si " "f ^ ‘he standardised 

araunt of the seven jewels of the emperar seems indeed to go back to a 

SmlinTZ verse 1 h’^hPONELb, 


Cakram ratho maijir-bharya bhumiraivo gajastatha 
etani sapta ratnani sarvegam cakravartinam V 123 

explain .apt. ratna in RV vi, 74.1, wWch real .■ ^ 

3. pp. 39-40. 

4. Ait, Bt, viii, 21-3. 

5. 5ar. Br. xiii 5.4. ; Sank. Sr. Su. xvi 9. 

0. 1 S. 

7. ^COONELL and Keith : Vedic Index ii iQq.?ni r* 

T<md. Br. XIX. 1.4 menUons • eight tilras ' u 

samudyacchanti ;-~cf. councils of ’eiphf m- • ♦ uphold the kingdom, rdslram 

8. f?./, -^l-Pradhdn. of later tinS. 

9. Bjhad-devatd, Tr. p, 198, 
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Somarudra dharayethamasuryam pra vami§tayo’ramasnuvantu 
dame dame sapta ratna dadhana ^am no bhutam dvipade ^am catu§pade. 

Likewise the second half of RV v 1.5 reads : 

dame dame sapta ratna dadhano'gnirhota ni§ada yajiyan 

In these verses Rudra-Agni is said to endow each household with the seven 
ratnas. What these seven rabias given to each household by Rudra-Agni 
■were, we have apparently no means of elucidating now. The explanation of 
Saunaka given in the verse from the Brhad-devald is obviously a relatively 
late one and can hardly be accepted as explaining the sapta ratna of every 
house. This explanation moreover is not given at RV. v, 1.5 where it occurs first 
but at vi, 74, because at this point it serves as a convenient introduction to 
the story of an emperor which follows in the Brhad-devata. Sayaija’s comment 
at V, 1.5 reads : ^lame dame taltadyagagThe sapta ratna ramatfiydh sapta 
jvdlah dadhdnah. dhdrayamdnah athavd yajamanebhyafy saptavidhdni ratnani 
dadhdnali. Thus he interprets the expression alternatively as ‘ the seven beauti¬ 
ful flames ’ of Agni, or the seven precious things given to the sacrificer by him. 
In dealing with the similar passage at vi, 74 he definitely attributes the sapta 
ratna to the gods addressed in the hymn, Soma and Rudra, and says : api ca 
yuvdm sapta ratna ratnani dadhdnd dhdrayantau. Among modem commen¬ 
tators Ludwig'® interprets the phrase to mean ' sieben freuden,’ i.e., seven plea¬ 
sures or gratifications, and says in his notes: according to Grassman, he 
(Agni) had seven treasures, but the seven treasures are however only one 
treasure. Grassman in his Wdrterbuch suggests that ratna is connated with 
rd and means a thing presented, which is also the view held by the authors of 
of the St. Petersburg Lexicon where RV. v. 1.5 is cited. Grassman’s transla¬ 
tion of the phrase in both the contexts is quite straight and assumes that the 
gods invoked presented the seven treasures to each householder; In Jedeur 
Hause sieben schatze schenkend sass Agni meder als cler beste opfrer (v. 1.5). 
In Jedes Haus legt eure sieben schatze; seid uns zum Heil, den Menscham 
und den Thieren.'' 

Saunaka’s verse is thus the earliest clear reference to the ‘ seven jewels 
of the Cakravartin; but the expression Sapta-ralna is Vedic. It has often 
been suggested that the idea of groups of seven is traceable in the last resort 
to Babylon, and that in the recurrence of this figure in Indian idealogy we 
must recx)gnise evidence of Babylonian influence on Indo-Aryan thou^t. 

In the number of days in the wedc, of holy of lokas, ofthe walls {pra ara 

fluiTounding a large temple and so on, the number seven does p ay a conspi 
cuous part: and there is reason to think that this feature was re^ly of 
Semitic origin. It is not impossible that the sapta ratna of the Rg Veda is 
another such instance, for the earliest contacts between Indo-Germanic peoples 


10 . 

11 . 

12 . 


341. 

SSMAN : Rie Veda, i, pp. 161 and 300. 
FEL, Die Kosmographic Der Inder, p. 32. 
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and the Semites have been traced to the middle of the second millennium b.C. 

Before leaving the significance of the jewels and their number, seven, 
we may note that Przyluski has argued that not only this number, but the 
entire notion of the Cakravartin is to be traced to Babylon. Buddhist des¬ 
criptions of the residence of the Cakravartin represent the town as surrounded 
by seven enclosures of different colours at the centre of which stands the 
royal palace. These walls enclose a park containing trees entirely made up 
of precious substances. One recognises in such accounts the seven walls of 
Egbatana, comparable to the stages of the Babylonian Zikktirat and the 
image of the Garden of Eden. The notion of Cakravartin, inexplicable in 
India cut up into a multitude of petty kingdoms subject to local rajas, had 
its origin in Babylon where the king was a universal sovereign conceived in 
the image of God. 

The first historical empire in India was that of the Mauryas and there 
are clear traces of Persian influences on the imperial polity and organisation 
of the Mauryas. Przyluski’s line of thought seeks to trace these influences 
to their ultimate origins and I think that, in general, there is much to be 
said in its favour.*^ 

If the ■ seven jewels’ mark the preeminence of the emperor after he be¬ 
comes one, a number of physical characteristics mark him off even at his birth 
as a mahdpuTu^a distinct from other men. The idea of the tnalulpuru^a and 
his r6Ie in the world's economy has been worked out with tedious elaboration 
by the Buddhist schools in their canonical works, and the comprehensive 
elucidation of these texts by Burnouf in Appendix VIII of Lotus de la 
Bonne Loi is well worth studying for any one who seeks a clear and authori¬ 
tative presentation of the details on this extensive subject: for besides the 
thirty-two laksojias, we have also eighty anuvyatyanas or secondary marks 
of beauty, making a total of 112 physical characteristics of the mahapuru?a. 
Hindu thought accepts some of these characteristics and employs them ap¬ 
parently in a haphazard way in the descriptions of avataras, heroes and 
emperors, but does not seem to have ever attained the systematic thorough- 


13. Feist. KuHut. Auslreilung und Herktmfl der Indo-Germanen, p. 410. 

14. J have not read the article on La vitle du Cakravartin. Influence baby- 

lonienne sur le civUisatton de f Inde (1927), but depend on its abstract given 
at p. 500 of BEFEO. Vol. 34. I may make two observations here. First, the seven 
enclosures of diverse colours are not confined to Buddhist accounts in India but are 
I^wn to Brahmanical literature, particularly of a fintric variety. I would mention 
S,® Lalitapura. the abode of the Devi Lalita, in Brahmanda Purana 

w,_31. ^80. Secondly. Przyluski may be right to derive Egbatana from Assyrian. 
bttam^ biturm. meamng ‘ palace ’ with the prefix hag-. But I doubt very much the 
mimeaions he se^s to establish between this group and Potali, Potala. Potalaka 

p * ^ p P^taliputra on the other, as well as 

^tna. Patana, pattana, and pattana. It is well known that PStaB in the name 
Rtabputra (pura) la often taken to be either the flower of that name whence 
Kusumapura, a fairly early name for the dty, or, a goddess so designated. 
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n«9 of Buddhist scripture.:^* The V^u Purana for instance in narrating the 
birth of so celebrated an emperor as Prthu is just content to say 

haste tu daksipe cakraih dRtva tasya pitamahah 

Vi§oor-ain^m Prthuih matva paritosaih param yayau 

Vi§oucakram kare cihnam sarve^m cakravartin^ 

bhavatyavyahato yasya prabhavastrida^irapi. 

The verses from the Vdyu Purdna cited above, on the other hand, employ 
many ^pressions which are idenUcal or closely similar to the or 

anuvyanjonas of Buddhist literature, and it may be interesting to trace these 
here, giving references to Burnouf’s discussion of the terms themselves or 
their counterparts 

Padmapatrayatdkidh—cl. 57. Viialanetralj. 

A. 58. Nilakuvalayadalasadr^- 
nayanah- 

Susamhitd^ —cf. A. 28. SusamahitagatraJ). 

A, 29. SuvibhaktagatraJj. 

Mattamdtangagaminah—cl. A. 39. Nagavilambitagatib- 

A. 40. Simhavikrantagatih. 

A. 41. Vreabhavikrantagatih. 

A. 42. Hamsavikrantah- 

NyagTodhaparinum4aldh — L. 20. Nyagrodhaparimapdalalj- 

Ke^thita — L. 1. U§pl$aSr5akah. 

I take this term KeSsthita from the variant reading given in Anand. 
ed. of the Vdyu. The body of the text has Kesdsthitd which will go with 
laldi&Tt^d that follows, but make no intelligible sense. As may be expected, 
the Matsya and BTahtndn4a offer no help. Matsya has Keidfn sthitdh and 
Br. improves it into Kesdi} smgdhdh. In elucidating the term u^tfi^a^r^akah 
BuRNOUF considered several alternative explanations in the light of the vari¬ 
ous authorities cited by him and came ultimately to the conclusion that, as 
indicated by his Tibetan authorities, the term meant that the mahapurusa’s 
head is crowned by a protuberance of the skull—" sa tete est couronnle par 
une protuberance (du crane) This interpretation has found universal 
acceptance since, and is supported by the Buddha sculptures. It seems to 
me that Kddsthitd also means exactly this; literally it can be rendered : 

15. Citations from works on ^mudrikalaksana are found in Lexicons like the 
Sabdakalpadruma. There are some published works of this class and many msi 
Varahamihira’s Brhatsamhila di. 69 on Pancamahapuni 5 alaksaj?am seems to stand 
by itself. Laksapas are also treated of in medical works like the recently published 
Kasyapasomhita. 

16. I. 13. 45-46. 

17. Tn the following list L = Laksapa, A = Anuvyanjana. 
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' having a bone in the midst of the hair on the head and this is the 
reason why I have suggested this as the correct reading. 

It may be noted further that as in the LaJitavistara account of the 
Buddha, this figures as the first of the Lak§anas in a deliberate enumeration 
of superhuman physical traits of the cakravartin following the statement : 

laksaijai^ca’pi jayante sarirasthair-amanusail) 
so that the position of the attribute furnishes some reason for seeing in it an 
equivalent of u^niiosiraskaia. 


Lota(oTnd — 

Jihva casyopTamarjam — 
TomTOprabhoifkadantoftkafy — 

&Tivatsaff — 

OTdhvoTomoiab — 

Ajanubahavofy — 


Jalahastahi — 
VT^ankitdh — 

Nyagrodhtipmit^ahdb — 

Simhaskmdhdb — 
Sumekondb — 
Cajendragatayab — 


L. 4. unja bhruvor-madhye jata 
himarajata prakaS. 

L. 12. prabhuta-tanujihvali. 

Br. has Tamraprabho^tha netraS- 
ca, which seems better. 

A. 17. bimbosthaJi, Dharmaptadipikd 
having rattotthata. 

A. 80. ^livatsa - svastika - nandyS- 
varta-vardhamana-samsthanave^h. 

L. 22. Orddhvagra - ’bhipradak§uja- 
vartaroma, for which Dharma- 
pradipikd has uddhaggalomo. 

L. 18. sthitha ’navanatapralambi- 
b^ub- Burnouf cites the Dharma- 
pradipikd as saying here : (thita- 
kova anonamanto ubhohi papita- 
lehi jaunukani parimasati parima- 
jjati. 

Also A. 22. paralambabahub. 

L. 30. JalangulihastapSdab. 

A. 37. has r$abhavat-samantaprasi- 
dikab, a term by no means clear, 
and not a close parallel either. 

This is a repetition in the Purapa, 
see above. 

L. 19. SimhapurvSrdhakayab. 

L. 23. Kogopagatavastiguhyab. 

See under Mattamatangagaminab 
above. 
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Mahahanavah— A. 13. Simhahanuij. 

P^ayoscakTa-matsyou, hastayoh ') Adhah karma talayo&akre 
sankka-padmau — ( citre arci§mati prabhasvare’ 

) site sahasrare sanemike sanabhike. 

This detailed comparison of the Purana text with the Buddhist texts 
shows that in spite of the differences noticed between them we may well be¬ 
lieve that they give only different versions of more or less the same set of ideas 
that prevaUed upon the subject. The Puranic list is selective and gives only 
a part of the attributes as may be seen by turning to the full lists discussed 
by Burnouf. But there is litUe room to doubt the identity of the ideal of 
mahapuni?a entertained by both the sets of texts; and it must be confessed 
that a person who possessed the attributes listed by these texts may not exactly 
tally with notions of manly beauty current among us to-day. And it is curi¬ 
ous to note that the commentary on the Mahapadana suttanta explains the 
traits of long fingers and toes with the remark : ‘ And all four, fingers and 
toes, are of equal length, like a monkey’s It is clear that we do not pos¬ 
sess the key at present to the satisfactory elucidation of the conventional ideal 
of a mahapuru§a. Burnouf indeed wrote : ‘ The reader acquainted with the 
principal productions of Brahmanical literature will recognise here for the 

first time the sort of beauty that Indians attributed to their heroes. 

The description of the characteristic traits of a great man (Mahapuru?a), 
as the Buddhists conceive him, has been carried out according to the ideal 
type of beauty imagined by Indian poets. I add that these traits that we 
shall find scattered in the productions of Brahmanic literature are exactly 
those that according to the best informed observers of our time still exist 
among the highest ranks of the Indian population.’** I am some^vliat sceptical 
of any one being able to demonstrate that these ideal traits are drawn from 
life, and feel more at one with Burnouf when he says that there is here a 
medley of traits belonging to both the sexes, perhaps we might add ' and to 
some animals that seems shocking to us. 

However that may be, this type became among Buddhists the external 
sign of the most perfect wisdom or of unlimited power. Such a mahapuru$a 
would become either a Buddha or a Cakravartin, and there is no third alter¬ 
native : ‘ to one so endowed two careers lie open and none other ’, dve gatt 
bhavato na Irtiya.^'^ If he renounces domestic life, he becomes Buddha ; ‘ if 
he lives the life of the House, he becomes Lord of the Wheel, a righteous Lord 
of the Right, ruler of the four quarters, conqueror, guardian of the people’s 
good, owner of the Seven Treasures. His do these seven treasures become, 
to wit, the Wheel treasure, the Elephant treasure, the Horse treasure, the Gem 
treasure, the Woman treasure, the Steward treasure, the Eldest Son treasure 
making seven ’. 


18. Cited by Rhys Davids : Dialogues of the Buddha, ii, p. 14, n. 4 

19. Lotus, pp. 618-19. 

20. Dialogues, ii. p. 13; Lotus, BuRNOUF, pp. 580-1. 
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The enumeration of the seven treasures varies in different accounts, 
though the Buddhist books adhere to the details in the conventional text just 
cited from the Mahapad^a sutta. Our Pui^a text gives an alternative 
account of fourteen treasures, falling in two groups of seven each. The gene¬ 
sis of these texts and the exact course of their development can no longer be 
traced ; it will be noticed, however, that some of these treasures like Horse. 
Elephant. Maiji, and even Woman, recall the legend of the churning of the 
ocean for nectar— amjtamathana, in the course of which they issued one 
after another from the sea before amrta was secured ; others like the steward, 
purohita and so on clearly recall the rainins of the Vedic period. 

It is also of some interest to note in this connection that in the Royal 
Terrace at Ahkor Thom there was discovered by M. Marchal in 1916 a 
curious image in high relief of a horse with five heads, very imposing by its 
dimensions. The debris of another horse not less imposing and with seven 
heads was discovered near the same monument in 1917. The sculpture of 
the five-headed horse is reproduced in pi. xxi of the Bulletin de C Ecole Fran^aise 
<r Extreme-Orient (Vol. xxviii), and no apology is needed for reproducing here 
(in translation) the accompanying description of the sculpture by M. Golou- 
BEW and his discussion of its significance. 

“ The giant horse which is in the middle of it, shows its front, very much 
shortened, its chest swelled and full of assurance, on its fore limbs whose 
massive forms renfind us of the legs of an elephant. The central head is a 
little bigger than the others. The ornaments of the animal are similar to 
those worn by gods and kings. They comprise a conical muku(am sur¬ 
rounded by three lotus-form circles, a large pendant necklace, and a double 
pair of bracelets around the legs. Besides, each bridle is taken up to the 
eyes and at the point where in ttrtain idols a frontal eye is shown, a flower 
with four petals is fixed to the forelock which sprawls like a palm-leaf. One 
more detail which merits our attention for a moment is added to these : on 
the top of each head, two locks of hair are rolled around the ears and passed 
through two gold rings, ornamented with pearls, above which is a little pointed 
horn. The significance of this detail is not clear to us : It does not appear 
to be borrowed, nor is it the customary ornament of the Khmer idols, nor 
does it belong to those horses, which are seen on the bas-reliefs of Ankor. 
But it is perhaps only a simple fancy of the sculptor, suggested by some 
coiffure of the period. 

“ What myth is recalled by this curious representation, and what is the 
name of the mysterious horse ? What may appear beyond doubt is the fact 
that we have before us not a theme of ordinary decoration, but a scene of ado- 
ration, and the hero is manifestly a horse of king Cakravarti. an oivoralna 
The latter receives aU the honours due to his high rank. The triple parasols 
shade his heads, to the right and left. Dancers accompany him. and some 
demons with menacing looks, armed with the staff (dm.i4a) dear his road 
paved with lotus from all intruders. And crouching between his fore hoofs. 
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armed with a scraper is seen a horseman, one who daibtless gathers the 
ambrosial drug of this sacred beast 

If this interpretation of the equine sculpture of Afikor Thom is correct, 
we have evidence of the prevalence of the conceptions of the Cakravartin and 
his attributes in the kingdom of Kamboja in the tenth century a.d. And in 
fact evidence dating from a time several centuries earlier is seen to point to 
the same conclusion. Pelliot^^ has drawn attention to an interesting frag¬ 
ment preserved from the writings of two Chinese ambassadors who visited 
Fu-nan. the predecessor of the Kambojan kingdom, about 245-50 A.D. This 
fragment®* from the description of foreign countries by one of the ambas¬ 
sadors K'ang Tai by name, reads : ‘ They say in the foreign countries under 
heaven that there are three affluences, the abundance of men in China, that 
of jewels in Ta-ts’in, and that of horses among the Yue-tche’. To understand 
the significance of this text, the reader must recall a similar passage in the 
celebrated work of Hiuen Tsang which contains a comprehensive review of 
some legendary notions of cosmography and polity that seem to have a direct 
bearing on the subject of our study : Says Hiuen Tsang 

“ In the ocean, resting on a golden disk, is the mountain Sumeru com¬ 
posed of four precious substances; along its middle the sun and moon revolve 
and on it the Devas sojourn. 

" Around the Sumeru mountain are seven mountains and seven seas and 
the water of the seas between the mountains has the ‘ eight virtues ’ : outside 
the seven Gold Mountains is the Salt Sea. In the sea (or ocean) there are, 
speaking summarily, four habitable islands. Viz. Pi-t’i-ha Island in the east, 
Chan-pu Island in the south, Ku-t’o-ni in the west, and Kou-lo Island in 
the north. The influence of a Gold-wheel king extends over these four islands, 
a Silver-wheel king rules over all except the north one, a Copper-wheel king 
rules over the South and East Islands, and an Iron-wheel king bears sway 
only over Chan-pu island. When a “wheel-king” is about to arise a gold, 
silver, copper or iron wheel, according to the Karma of the man, appears for 
him in the air and gives him his title while indicating the extent of his 
dominion ”. 

Here we see clearly the Buddhist conception of the earth as made up 
of Four islands in the four quarters and of the universal cakravartin and 
his lesser compeers. The pilgrim then ■ describes the Anavatapta lake in the 
centre of Jambudvipa as he puts it, which should be regarded, as Watters 
observes, ‘ as a thing! of fairy land, as in the Earthly Paradise or Garden of 
Eden’. This lake is adorned with precious metals and substances on its 
sides, and four great rivers flow out of it, one on each side through the mouth 
of a specified animal. The whole description may be tabulated thus : 


20a BEFEO. xxviii, p. 230 and plate opposite. 

21. La Theorie des Quatre fils du Ciel, TP. xxii (1923), pp. 97-125. 

22. IM. p. 122. 

23. I follow Watters On Yuan Chwang. i. pp. 31 ff. 
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East 

Silver 

Ox 

Ganges 
S. E. sea 


South 
Gold 
Elephant 
Indus 
S. W. sea 


West 

Lapislazuli 

Horse 

Oxus 

N. W. sea 


North 

Crystal 

Lion 

Sita 

N. E. sea 


The pilgrim next speaks of the Four Lords (sovereigns) who divide 
Jambudvipa in the absence of a Cakravarti over that island. The facts given 
here may be shown thus : 

South (India) West North East (China) 

Elephant lord Lord of P*recious Horse-lord Man-lord 

substances 

Though Hiuen-Tsang’s account gives the names only of the Southern and 
Eastern kingdoms, we get the names of the remaining from another contem¬ 
porary account cited by Pelliot in a note at the end of his memoir on the Four 
Sons of Heaven. One of Hiuen-Tsang’s assistants who aided him in his lite¬ 
rary work after his return from India was Tao-Siuan, and he says (c. 664-67 
A.D.) explicitly that the Western kingdom over which the lord of precious sul> 
stances ruled was Persia, and the Northern kingdom of the lord of horses was 
called Hien-Yun (i.e. Hiung-nu, here Turcs, etc.)*^ 

It will be seen that the theory of the four sovereigns is founded rather 
more in the facts of history and geography than the mystical conceptions of 
the Anavatapta lake and Cakravartin ; still there are some elements in common 
between them. In his interesting paper Le Symbolisme du Pilier de Sarnath.'^^ 
pRZYLUSKi considers the relation between these theories and observes : ‘ The 
myth of the lake Anavatapta and the four rivers supposes a division of space 
in four parts. The theory of the four sovereigns rests on an analogous basis. 
The two tetrads must have reacted on each other ‘ The chances of conta¬ 
mination were very great between the series of the four symbolic animals (of 
the lake) and those of the four sovereigns : the two series had the horse and 
the elephant in common and both took up particular directions in space. We 
can understand, in such conditions, that man, the attribute of one of the sove¬ 
reigns, could take the place of one of the symbolic animals.’*^ 

However that may be, K’ang T’ai and Hiuen Tsang are doubtless speak¬ 
ing of one and the same thing though at a great interval and with many differ¬ 
ences. the most important’ of them being the omission of India with its 
elephants. Well might Pelliot ask : ’ Did India figure in this narrative ori- 
ginaUy and K’ang Tai misunderstand what he heard ? Or did India originate 


24. TP. xxii, p. 125. 

25. Eludes dOTientaiisme ii, pp 481-91 

26. Ibid., p. 495. 

27. Ibid,, p. 498. 
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this saying on its three neighbouring empires leaving herself out of the reckon¬ 
ing ’ ?2* 

But this tradition of the four kings occurs in all its fulness in a Chinese 
work of 392 a.d. This work Che eul yeou king, a short resume of the mythical 
genealogy, the youth and the first twelve years of the ministration of tlie 
Buddha S^yamuni, was rendered into Chinese by a monk from central Asia, 
K^odaka by name.*^ In a sort of Appendix to this work we read : 

"In Yen-feon-li (Jambudvipa) there are sixteen great kingdoms, with 
84,000 walled towns ; there are eight kings and Four Sons of Heaven. In the 
east there is the son of Heaven of the Tsin (=China); there the population is 
prosperous. In the South, there is the son of Heaven of the kingdom of Tien- 
tchou (India) ; the land there produces many renowned elephants. In the 
west there is the son of the kingdom of Ta-ts’in (E)astem Mediterranean) ; 
this land abounds in gold, silver, jewels, jade. In the North-West there is the 
Son of Heaven of the Yue-tche (Indo-Scythians) ; the land there produces 
many excellent horses ”. 

The sixteen mahajanapadas of India of the Buddha's time and the eight 
kings who partook of his relics are well known. But the account of the Four 
Sons of Heaven was not so well-known until Pelliot drew attention to it, and 
pointed out at the same time that this tradition was repeated by the Emperor 
of China to the Arab merchant Ibn Wahab about 872-5 a.d. as recorded by 
Abu Zayd Hasan.^® The tradition is thus traceable to fairly early Buddhist 
sources of Indian origin ; it has also had a long career in India in subsequent 
times when it underwent many modifications as its original significance was 
forgotten. When the titles Gajapati, Aivapati and Narapati occur in the liter¬ 
ature and epigraphy of the period or among the titles of Maharana Kumbha 
as : 

gaja-nara-turangadlu^-rajat-tritaya-todarainallena 

we see how far we have moved from the ideas underlying the text of Kalodaka 
cited above.31 And it is worth noting that the earliest account of this tradi¬ 
tion so far traced is that of K’ang T’ai who heard of it in thd third century 
a.d. in Fu-nan, ‘one more indication' as Pelliot puts it ‘of the active ex¬ 
change of ideas, legends and beliefs as well as products between Western Asia 
and the Far East by way of the Indian ocean 


28. TP. xxii, p. 123. 

29. Pelliot, ibid, pp. 96-7. 

30. Ibid., pp. 117-8. . ^ , .. 

31. Colophon to Rana Kumbha’s Commentary in Gila Govtnda. I owe tms 

refertnce to Dr. C. K. Raja. Lassen cites recent traditions connecting the noUo 
of asvapati etc. with the break-up of PSudava empire JA. ii. 27-8. . . 

32. Pelliot adds that Kang Tai also met an envoy from India who brou^t 
to the king of Fu-nan four horses of the country of Yue-tche. He also sugge^ tnat 
K'ang T'ai himself might have been of Sogdian origin and travelled to Fu-nan by way 
of India and the Sea— ib., pp. 123-4. 
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There is an important passage in the Katha saril sagara on the mythical 
king Vikramaditya which deserves to be reproduced here : 

Vikramaditya ity aad raja PStaliputrake | | 
tasyabhutam abhipreta mittre Hayapatimrpab I 
raja Gajapatikobhau bahva^vagajasadhanau | | 

^trur Narapatir bhuri-p&datas-tasya cabhavat | 
manino Narasimhakhyah Ihratisthanesvaro ball | | 

Przyluski who cites this in his pap)er on the Samath pillar notes that 
only three kings appear here and suggests that the Ratnapati was perhaps 
forgotten after the titles of the king came to be connected with the traditional 
divisions of the Indian army into corps of chariots, elephants, horse and in¬ 
fantry. 


We have thus a long history of the ideas relating to monarchy and impe¬ 
rial rule, in which fact and fancy, religious symbolism and material conditions 
obtaining in different lands, acted and reacted on one another, and old ideas 
took new shapes as old associations were forgotten and new ones came to be 
entertained. There was in general a tendency to substitute the known and 
the familiar for the mystic and recondite whenever the latter was not correctly 
understood. But he would be a bold man who would attempt to trace in any 
detail the various steps in this complicated process. We may trace the begin¬ 
nings and study the affiliations of ideas; get cross-sections at particular points 
where the evidence is favourable to this: we can see something of the final 
result. As for the actual history of it all, we have not the material for 
hazarding even intelligent guesses at the truth. 

To return once more to our basic text. Some of the Puranic expressions 
employed of the cakravarti attribute to him other amenities and capacities. 
Thus the vague sentence bhadranim^ te^m vai bhavantiha makik^tdm, these 
kings will have here these auspicious things, may contain a reference to the 
a^fa-numgalas. eight auspicious things, of which again different lists are given 
by different authorities. Again, the four adbhutas and the animddi aisvaryas 
and so on, take us to yet another sphere, viz., that of a $iddha who has accu¬ 
mulated miraculous powers by the successful practice of yoga. And the state- 
mmt that the cakrovartins excel the T$is by their tapas need cause no surprise 
after the description of their eminence in so many directions. 


One of the most interesting among the relatively late references to the 
Cakravarti tradition occurs in a Tamil Jaina work, of about the thirteenth 
century aj)., the rtvasambodhanai. which is being edited by my friend and 
wlleague m the Tamil department of the University. Rao Saheb S. Vaiyapuri 
PiLi^i. The work is in the forro of Verjba verses connected by a runtime 
w^eritary, generally written in prose, but occasionaUy in verse also Both 
tot and ^.nmentary are evidently the work of one author, as the text taken 
W Itself often gives no intelligible meaning without the connecting iinks furnish¬ 
ed by the prose passages. Now verses 65-70 of the opening section of this 
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work contain an elaborate account of Sagara and his imperial attributes, and 
I give below a detailed analysis of the verses and the intervening commentary : 

65. Sagara. a famous ‘ wheel-king' of Ayodhya. in the Bharata K§etra 
of Jambudsdpa divided into separate regions by the seven Kulaparvatas. 

Com. Sagara was S^tkhandadhipati. The term Sakalacakravarti is ex¬ 
plained thus : ‘ one who rules a crore of gramas is a makutavardfuma; the 
suzerain of 500 makutavardhanas is an Adhi (ka) rdjan ; of 1000 a mahdTaja, 
of 2000 an ordhamandalika, of 4000 a mandalika ; of 8000 a mahdmaridalika. 
of 16,000 an ardhacakravarti or vdsudeva. and of 32.000 a sakdacakTavarti'. 
And such was Sagara who had 96,000 queens, 360 cooks, 360 physicians, three 
5hd a half crores of bondhus (relatives), besides 16,000 ganabaddhadevas who 
acted as his body guards. 

66. Elephant, lion, a)i (a fabulous animal), king-kite, moon, fish, 
poison (?), makara, lotus, sivan, conch, peacock, and pitcher were put on his 
banners. 

Com : Besides these a bheri, mrdang, throne, stars, fly-whisks, panca- 
mahasabdas and other innumerable insignia of royalty were also there. 

67. Possessor of the inexhaustible nava-nidhis, measuring at the least 
eight yojanas in height, twelve in length and nine in breadth. 

68. The names of the nine nidhis (1) vaoddgai, (2) manogai, (3) pin- 
galigai. (4) padumai, (5) ^hgai. (6) ve^hgai. (7) Kalai, (8) makajai, 
(9) sarvarada (na)m, (Sarvaratham). 

Com : details in verse of the powers of each of the nidhis, thus—(1) will 
yield food-grains, cardamom, pepper etc; (2) arms of war including bodily 
armour; (3) ornaments for men. women, horses, elephants and chariots; (4) 
textiles, fly-whisks etc. ; (5) cool wind, sandal paste, scented water, shade etc.; 
(6) instruments of music ; (7) speech, letters and astrology ; (8) agriculture, 
trade and the arts ; and (9) precious stones of all sorts and the seven kinds 
of metals. All these nidhis are at the beck and call of the cakravarti. 

69. The fourteen ralnas named—first the seven live ones viz., horse, 
elephant, carpenter (cf. rathakrt in the Parana list), woman (bharya of the 
Purarja), commander, kavalanor bhap^ri (i.e. treasurer who takes the place 
of mantri of the PurSnic list) and astrologer (cf. Purohit of the Puranal) : 
then the seven non-living ones (this list differs considerably from that of the 
Pur^a) viz., kakajji, cakra, leather, culamarii, darjda, umbrella arid sword. 

Com : description mostly in verse, of the nature and use of each of these 
ratnas in order. Only the peculiarities need be noted here : The ‘horse’ 
(ma) is not the ordinary horse, but a fabulous animal of the emerald hue 
which roaiTLs over the entire field of battle simultaneously meeting all opposi¬ 
tion of the fighting units put in the field by the enemy : the carpenter is really 
an architect of great capacity who could plan and execute all types of buildings 
and towns ; the K^ani gives out bright light like the sun and the moon ; the 
leather spreads itself over water at the king’s command for a distance of 48 
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kadams; cuJamajji is a protection against poisons and magic ; the dai?da levels 
the ground perfectly. 

70. He is unrivalled in his wealth, beauty of form, courage, strength, 
and the glory of being guarded by Devas. 

Com : 84 lakhs of auspicious elephants (bhadrahasti), same number of 
chariots of war, 18 crores of horse, 84 crores of infantry and other parapher¬ 
nalia attended on Sagara. 

Perhaps the attribution of so much puissance to a mythical ruler like 
Sagara in a late scriptural work of the Jainas should cause no surprise when it 
13 recalled that in a much earlier work of the Bauddhas, the Mahava/hsa, 
which professes to be a historical chronicle, we find the Mauryan emperor 
Asoka already endowed with the power to command the services of the devas 
and nagas, birds and beasts for the fulfilment of the daily routine of his life.^* 
When exactly this practice began of endowing cakravartins with miraculous 
powers, it is not easy to determine now ; but as has been pointed out by 
Przyluski, it is necessary to guard ourselves against the notion that this was 
always so. ‘ In the beginning', he says,^* ‘ the Cakravartin was without doubt 
a king more powerful than his neighbours, exercising his power over an exten¬ 
sive but still limited territory. Then this real notion was transported in the 
domain of legend ; they imagined fabulous kings, masters of the universe, com¬ 
manding all kinds of creatures Przyluski then proceeds to use this conclu¬ 
sion as a canon of criticism for dating his texts on Asoka, holding that a text 
which admits any defeat or discomfiture for the Emperor must be taken to 
date from a relatively earlier period when the conception of the unlimited power 
of the Cakravartin had not yet come into vogue. But there seems to be room 
to doubt the validity of both parts of Przyluski’s thesis—that regarding the 
relation between historical fact and quasi-religious theory, as also that about 
the priority of certain texts to others on the score of their accepting limits to 
the power of the emperor. The relative chronology of literary texts is always 
a difficult problem, and the undoubtedly early character of some of the texts 
we have considered in the course of this paper and others which may be easily 

produced, may well raise a doubt if Przyluski’s ground here is as sure as he 
seems to have thought. 


33. Mahdvarhsa, V. 23-33. 

34. La legende de I'Empereur Asoka, p. 102. 
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I. Introduction. 

The discovery and the publication within the last two decades of a 
number of ancient Malaya]am prose manuscripts have revealed the existence 
of quite a respectable prose literature for Mai. in the earlier stages of its 
history. The publication of these works [Dutavakyam, based on a 14th 
century Ms. ; Brahman^apuraifam gadyam, based on a 15th century Ms.; 
Bhdgavaiam bhd^a, based on Late Mai. Mss. ; Uttarardmayonam gadyam, 
based on two Mss., one of which is a 16th century Ms.) has dispelled once for 
all the impression that the only prose compositions that existed in Keraja 
prior to Koyilttamburan’s " Akbar ” (early 19th century) were only a few 
commentariffi written in pedestrian prose besides the so-called “ gadya ” of the 
campus, which " gadya ” is after all only thinly concealed " padya " in Dravi* 
dian metres. 

The early prose works that have been unearthed within recent years are 
not devoid of literary beauty and artistic excellence. Here and there in these 
works, one comes across passages of rare vigour and appeal, though side 
by side with such brilliant patches the old cliches also abound. 

All these prose works appear to have been written by scholars who wish¬ 
ed to popularise religious and puranic lore among the masses who were not 
acquainted with Sanskrit. The influence of tradition on these authors was so 
strong that the language employed by them cannot be said to represent the 
actual colloquials of the respective periods, though colloquial elements exist 
also in varying proportions in the different texts. 

Tlie recently published prose work called “ Varttamanappustagam" 
written by an eighteenth-century MalaySJi Christian, is however written in 
a language that is nearer allied to the colloquial speech of the author. The 
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author, Paremmakkal Toma-k-kattanar, gives in this work a graphic and 
circumstantial picture of the itinerary and experiences of Kariyatti Yauseppu 
Malpan who. accompanied by the author himself, undertook a journey to 
Rome primarily with the object of memorialising the Pope regarding the need 
for freeing the Catholic Syrian diocese of Malabar from the domination of 
European missionaries and for COTferring on the Kerala Syrians autonomy in 
the government of their own religious affairs. This Malpan appears to have 
been a man of such extraordinary independence and firmness of purpose that 
defeats or temporary reverses did not daunt him in pursuing his self-imposed 
task of liberating the Malaiigara Syrian community from the domination 
of European missionaries. Toma-k-kattanar, the author of the Varttamana 
ppustagam, who practically acted as the Secretary, shared his chief’s hatred 
of European missionaries, as is shown by his powerful indictment of their 
tyranny in Malabar.—"rhe book is written in a very vigorous style and it 
bears the stamp of sincerity on every page. The language used in the work 
is based cwi the ccdloquial current at the period in the regions occupied by 
the Syrian Christians (viz. North Travancore and South Cochin). 

The colloquial that was studied by some of the European missionaries who 
came to Kerala during this period was this same colloquial of the Catholic 
Syrian community. The language used in the eighteenth-century Samk§epa- 
vedartham which has been proved to have been written by an Italian Car¬ 
melite friar who knew Mai. fairly well and who got the work printed in 
Rome m 1772 after getUng the Mai. types cast in Rome itself, is (except for 

some peculiarities of syntax) fundamentally the same as the speech of the 
Catholic Syrians of the time. 


This Carmelite friar also wrote a Utin work called "Alphabetum 
grandonico-malabaricum" dealing with the lettere of the MaJ. alphabet 
iArya EJutte) and their sound-values (so far as he could observe them). 
T^is book contains a Preface (written by J. C. Amadutius) followed by 
detra chapters (besides a Prologus) written by Peanius himself. In the 
Preface. Wutms deals in general terms with Malabar and Christianity 
^ers a few observations on Keraja literature. menUons the names of the 

^ “i^ionaries and Indian 

i archives of Italy and other parts of Europe, and concludes 

^ ^ mistakes.* The Prologus is foUowed by eleven 

consonants embodymg supeiscnpts and subscripts denoting vowels, conjunct 


1. For instance. Peanius attempts to disUneuish what hp r^Uo ••t' a ■ 

the accusaUve to the caturthi, and so on. 
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consonants, consonantal geminates, absolute consonantal finals, different con¬ 
sonantal groupings, correct pronunciation of consonants, “letters” wanting 
in Malayajam, shapes of Mai. numerals, and a few extracts from Mai. reli¬ 
gious writings. 

I have also referred, in the course of the following pages, to a Mai. 
translation of the four gospels, printed at the Courier Press in Bombay in 
1810, which contains numerous words and forms that are similar to those 
met with in Varttamanappustagam and Samksepavedartham. This transla¬ 
tion, I am told, was made by a Jacobite Syrian Ramban of Central Travan- 
core at the instance of Buchanan. The rendering is said to have been made 
directly from the Syriac Bible. Though many old Mai. words, forms and 
usages are used, there are also peculiar corruptions, strange constnictions (due 
to the influence of the syntax of Syriac, I am told) and artificial transmutar 
tions that definitely betray the interference of non-Malaya)is. The full cir¬ 
cumstances in which the translation was printed in Bombay might perhaps 
explain these artificialities. Notwithstanding these defects, I find in this 
translation a number of old words and forms identical with, or very similar 
to, those used in Vartt. and Samksepavedanham. 

Another Christian work of this period, a few passages from which have 
been extracted by Dr. P. J. Thomas in his book on the “ Christian Literature 
of Keraja ", is a Mai. rendering of the rules, injunctions and prohibitions, 
issued by the Synod of Diamper; the Mai. translation is said to have been 
made in the 17th century (?) by oneCakko-k-kattanar. So far as I can judge 
from the extracts supplied by Dr. Thomas, the language of the Mai. render¬ 
ing is very much the same as that of other 17th and 18th century Qrristian 


compositions. 

Here I must refer also to two dictionaries of this period (rou^y speak¬ 
ing) which were composed by Christians and which may be presumed to 
embody words and expressions current in the language of the Christians. 

The Portugese-English and English-Portugese Dictionaries, called by 
Gundert the “ Verapoly Dictionaries ", are (to cite the words of Gundert who 
has freely utilised the materials of these dictionaries for his own work) “very 
valuable works compiled by the Portuguese and Italian missionaries of Vera¬ 
poly, which though completed in 1746 rest upon materials accumulated m 
the 17th, perhaps even the 16th century, and rank as the oldest monuments 


extant of European scholarship in India.” 

No copy of this work is available to-day ; but the numerous items 
by Gundert in his work sufficienUy indicate that the work may have b^ 
mainly based on the language of the Christians. It will be s^ ® 

section on vocabulary below that most of the words (from 
texts Vartt., SV and even BG) are represented m the Verapoly • 

The other dictionary to which I refer here is the 
Rev. B. Bailey (of the Church Missionary Society). ■ 

was printed in 1846, the materials were collected (as 
the Preface) somewhere about 1816. and so the language should have been 
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closely allied to that of the 18th century. The title of the book indicates 
that both literary and colloquial words were incorporated. Though Bailey 
was a Protestant missionary, his dictionary contains numerous words that 
occur in Vartt. and in SV : e.g. ceninwrtta, liftodi, pa((ctifia, camayam, 
caradom, janmahdarani. h'danam, yavana, vyapti. 

In the following pages I shall discuss the phonetic and palaeographic 
data funushed by Peanius’ book " Alphabetum Grandonico-Malabaricum ” 
(abbreviated as P Alph), and also analyse the linguistic peculiarities of the 
following texts* :— 


"5aink§epavedartham ” (abbreviated hereinafter as SV.) 

“Varttamanappustagam” (abbreviated hereinafter as Vartt.) 

Jacobite Syrian (Jospels printed in Bombay in 1811 (abbreviated here¬ 
inafter as BG). 


Now. the language used in these books (i.e. Varttamanappustagam. 
Samfcsepavedartham as also the language discussed and excerpted in Alphas 
betum Grandonico-Malabaricum) has a number of common linguistic peculia¬ 
rities (which I have classified below). Whether all these peculiarities were 
exclusive to the dialect spoken by the Kerala Christians of the localities men¬ 
tioned above during the period under reference is a matter that requires 
further investigation. Prima facie one would expect that the cultural separa¬ 
tion of the Kerala Christians from the Hindus, so rigorously enjoined and 
aiforced by the Synod of Udaiyamperur in 1599 should have brought in its 
wake the “crystallization”, so to say, of a number of linguistic peculiarities 
in the dialect of this community. 


It has to be remembered in this connection that prior to the Synod of 
Diamper the Christians had unrestricted intellectual contacts with the Hindus, 
as IS shown abundanUy by the large number of Hindu usages condemned 
by the Synod as unworthy of orthodox Catholic Christians. 

It is quite possible that the influence of European missionaries and of 

™ay have 

“ me •• r ““ vocabularial peculiarities 

S i f P^o'i^ties arose in the language 

into the influence which the svntaT ^ ® intensive inquiry 

.ese<thett,ochletKur:Z.r --rrt;r4 ^‘tfngr pT^ 

^ the Ve.p„„ 

VD and Bailey enclosed within square brackets. abbreviations 
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may have exercised on the language of at least the learned Christian writers 
of the period. 

It is not my intention in these pages to determine to what extent the 
peculiarities of the language of the texts under reference were exclusive to 
the Christian community. The materials available are far too scanty to enable 
me to do this. I have, therefore, chiefly contented myself with discussing 
the peculiarities of the language when viewed in comparison with the modem 
standard Mai. colloquial of the Cochin State (i.e. the speech with which I 
am best acquainted). Here and there in the chapter on vocabulary, I have 
tried to connect the works with the social and religious life of the Christians.^ 


II. Peanius’ Transliteration. 

The system of transliteration adopted by Peanius for the representation 
of Mai. sounds through Roman symbols is interesting. 

A 

In the lists of vowels and consonants, Peanius distinguishes the “nomen” 
of each sound from its “ potestas”. He attempts to reproduce the names given 
to the sounds when the letters of the alphabet are taught or reproduced in 
Kerala in the orthodox way. 

According to this orthodox system of " naming” the letters of the alpha¬ 
bet, the following are some of the values still heard among old Alan’s or pre¬ 
ceptors. 

(i) Long vowels are " named” da, ii, uu, kda, kxi, and so on. Peanius’ 
transliteration “ ai", “ kif” appears to reverse the values. Peanius may have 
mistaken the slight pausal accent of the short final for increased length. 

(ii) f, j, 1 are. according to the orthodox system of naming in 

Kerala, etu, eruu, Peanius gives " iru ”, " iruu ", “ ilu ” and “ Uuii 

(iii) The anusv&ra is am. Peanius has “ am”. 

(iv) The visarga is ah. Peanius gives *' ah " “ finalis aspirata ”. 

(v) Consonants when “named” always incorporate a: k ka, and 
so on. 

(vi) The absolute finals /, r, /, n. n are “ named " u*l etc., or as il. etc. 
today.— Peanius gives the following: "el”, “er”, “el” (=ef), 

1. So far as one can say now, the effect of the cultural separation on the 
language of the ,l7th and 18th century Kerala Christians may have made itself 
felt more in the departments of vocabulary and syntax than in phonology and mor¬ 
phology. In the two latter sjrfieres, the effect of the cultural separation may have 
been largely to isolate collectively a body of native features originally current in the 
speech of the entire area. 

In vocabulary, new adaptations of old words and the association of new 
ings with old words, made in order to convey orthodox Christian religious ideai 
may have been unique. In syntax, the influence of foreign speeches (Portuguese and 
Latin) may have been specially active in two directions: (i) non-Dravidian govern¬ 
ment of cases in learned words, and (ii) religious phrases and constnicUons, Hterally 
translated from European languages. 
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“iz” (= H). "en” (= en). “en ” (= ett) and “ am” ; he gives also " il 
“ ir ", at p. 65 of his book. 

(vii) ky. cy, py, vy are all kiya, dya. ptya, viya, etc. (with a half-long 
value for i) when " named ” by ]^an’s even to-day.—P eanius mentions these 
“ names 

(viii) Consonant groups with r as the second constituent are evaluated 
as kera (for fer), pera (for pr), and so on.— 

Similarly kl, pi, etc. are kila, pela, etc. ; and kv, tv, rv. etc. are kiiva, etc, 
Peanius mentions them all. 

(ix) Consonant groups formed of r followed by other consonants are 
" named ” erkka (for rk ), erppa (for rp or rpp), etc.—F ^anius has " erkka ", 
etc. 

(x) Long consonants like kk, cc, etc. are ikka, icca, etc.; these are 
also mentioned by ft:ANius.—Today tukka, xucca, 6tc. are alternative values I 
have heard. 

(xi) Peanius gives "inda” for both ni, and fe/;"itta” for both 
It and tt ; and ” ilia ” for both ll and /f. ” ippa ”, ” imma ”, " igna ” (for nn), 
“ inga” (for nn) are other transliterations used by Peanius. 


B 

As for the transliterations of the actual values or " power” of the sounds, 
the system adopted by Peanius calls for the following comments. 

(i) The length mark is not consistently or uniformly indicated by 
Peanius. The marks of the accent oigu and the accent grave are often coI^ 
fusedly interchanged. 

(ii) Apart from the length-marks referred to above, no diacritics or 
special ligatures are used by I^nius, so much so that the same symbol stands 
for different sounds, as when the symbol " s” stands for s and j or " t” for 
t, t. etc. 

(iii) The dipthong at is transliterated both as "ai” and as “ei”. 

(iv) mTgam, etc. (with r) are transliterated as " mrugam” “ kniva" 
(with u following r). 

(v) Mai. nh is represented as “ ng ” though, as I have already observed, 
there is no element of explosion at all in this group. The common transliter¬ 
ation of this Mai. group is even today " ng ” when no diacritics are employed ; 
cf.. for instance, the place-name ” Afigadippuiam 

(vi) Mai. c is represented as ”ci” in accordance with the Italian sys¬ 
tem of representation where the palatal character of c is thus distinguished 
Similarly, Mai. ; is “ gi”. 

(vii) Md. n is transliterated by Peanius as "gn”, since this symbol- 
group in Italian has the value of a palatal nasal very much resembling the 
Mai. sotmd in phwiation. 


it 


(viii) 
ddh ”, etc. 


The aspirate plosive consonants appear as "kkh" “ggh” "tth” 
—I may say that the Kerala evaluation of aspirated plosives, es^ 
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pecially when deliberately uttered, certainly strikes the hearer as embodying 
a long or half-long stop element. 

Unaspirated voiced plosives are also sometimes represented with an h 
following as in “ visarggham ”, “paghikkellaye". etc. 

(x) The fricative y is represented as “j" according to the old Italian 
method of writing. 

(xi) The fricative s is represented as "sci” which is the nearest Italian 
symbol standing for this fricative. 

(xii) I is symbolised as "z” by Peanius. 

(xiii) While " Ig” is the transliteration of the group formed of I and 
short k. the symbol " Ikk ” is used when long kk follows /; similarly “vy” 
bufykk”. 

These symbols used by Peanius represent actual pronunciation, just as 
his "Ip” also indicates the voiceless value of p in actual speech, even though 
it is short. 

The voicing of the plosive is correctly indicated in "nd” and “ yd" (native 
Dravidian). 

It is quite interesting to note that while the Skt. groups " st ” and " pt" 
show voiceless p, the representation “kd” for the Skt. group constituted of 
k and t (as in sakti) shows how in the Malayaji evaluation of this group 
the t was partially voiced in Peanius’ days just as it is today. Sakti, bhakti 
are often heard as sakhtudi. bhakkmdi today. 

(xiv) Though at p. 86 Peanius has only the symbol “r” to represent 
r, he distinguishes r (at p. 72 of his “ Alphabet ’’) by representing it as " rr”, 
and in the excerpts given at the end of the book he transliterates r as “ rr " in 
instance like mariamc. porukka, pirahhn, etc. At p. 86 itself, I^anius dis¬ 
tinguishes r from j by the phrase "asperum valde". 

III. PALiEOGRAPHY. 

Through the efforts of Peanius, Mai. types were for the first time cast 
in the Press of the Propaganda in Rome in 1772, as referred to by Amadutius 
in his Preface to Peanius' “Alphabet”. Peanius’ description of the sym¬ 
bols of the letters of the Mai. alphabet in his work is invaluable for the study 
of eighteenth century Mai. palaeography. Many of the symbols are similar to 
those used today ; but there are striking divergencies deserving of notice.— 
These peculiarities are given below. I also indicate below the resemblances 
and differences between the symbols given by Peanius and those employed 
in the late 16th century manuscript (now being edited by me in the columns 
of the Bulletin of the R. V. R. Institute) containing the text of Kura] and a 
Mai. translation thereof. 

1. Long I and long 5 are not symbolically distinguished from the corres¬ 
ponding short sounds. Peanius indeed refers to the existence of symbols for 
lo.^g e and long 5, of which the former is like the modem symbol while the 
latter is represented in two ways, one of which is peculiar in that the lengdi 
is marked by a loop inside; but Peanius points out: “ hie scribendi modus 
ab omnibus CQPStanter non qljservetur.” 
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In inscriptions and mss. of an earlier period, long e and long d were not 
symbolically marked off from short e and short o. 

The observations of Peanius show that in the eighteenth century there 
already existed symbols for the long sounds, but these were not commonly 
used. Down till the end of the nineteenth century the old practice of using 
the same symbol for the long and the short sounds appears to have persisted. 

2. The candrakkala symbol introduced today (at the right-hand top 
of the symbols of the consonants preceding) in order to denote the Malayalam 
pausal a came into e,xistence only in the nineteenth century when Gundert 
and the Mangalore missionaries suggested the adoption of such a symbol to 

mark off the a from u. 

The pausal a is not distinguished by any special symbol in old works : 
on the other hand, the practice was to use cither the consonantal symbol with 
the ligature for u embodied (as in the oldest mss. and inscriptions), or the 
consonantal symbol without any ligatures as if the sound a here was a weak 
accented a (as in manuscripts and documents of the Late Old Mai. and New 
Mai. periods). 

Peanius invariably adopts the latter practice wherever the pausal 9 
occurs: in non-pausal positions where the sound is more like a close «. 
Peanius uses u itself as in kattu kolvan, etc., though not consistently, since 
there are phrasal units like valalls bhogatta also. 

The manuscript of Kura) mixes up both the practices { mentioned above ) 
indiscriminately. 

3. The symbols used here for tu and ril differ in the fact that in the 
former the outward loop on the right is on a much lower level than in the 
latter. 

4. The usual symbol for kr is different from what is used today, though 
Peanius refers to an alternative symbol corresponding to the one used today. 

5. The symbols of un and «« are distinguished only by the fact that 
the latter has a loop between the two bends on the extreme right. 

This is true of the representation in the ms. of Kural. 

6. Long cc is represente<i in Peanius’ works by two c symbols, one 
being placed above the other. 

In the ms, of Kura), the symbol is different : the initial curvature for 
the symbol for c is repeated twice and placed on the same level. 

7. In Peanius’ works the symbol for the absolute finals r, I, {, ^ and 
are all similar to modem symbols. That for ( alone is old. In the ms. 
of Kural the symbols mark the transition stage from the practice of the 
insertion of a circle on the top of the consonantal symbol (as in Tamil even 
today) to the modem Mai. practice of connecting the end of the consonantal 
symbol with the dot by means of a line or loop.—In the ms. of Kura), already 
the modem symbols for the absolute finals I and / (modifications respecUvely 
of original symbols for absolute final t and f of Skt., which developed the 
respective sound-values of I and /) are very clearly anticipated ; and the 
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symbol for final m is either an “anusvarappulli” 
symbol for m with a dot above. 


as in modern times, or the 


8. The symbols for native internal consonant groups formed of homor- 
ganjc nasals and plosives were of two types in ancient times in Arya Elutta •— 
either the anusvarappujli followed by the symbol of the voiceless plosive con¬ 
cerned, or special conjunct symbols in which the ligatures for the nasals and 
the voiceless plosives are entwined. 


Both varieties are to be found for ng and mb in Peanius’ works; but 
for native internal nj and «(/, only the conjunct symbols are common. 

So far as Skt. words are concerned, the internal consonant groups form¬ 
ed of homorganic nasals and voiceless unaspirated plosives are generally re¬ 
presented in either of the two ways mentioned above, particularly for nk, nc, 
hi ; but for consonant groups formed of nasals and voiced plosives (whether 
simple or aspirated) and of nasals and voiceless aspirated plosives, the former 
practice alone obtains. 


9. The symbol for deserves special notice. Both Peanius’ represen¬ 
tation and that of the ms. of Rural have two r symbols (apparently, with 
a view to the alveolar plosive being marked off clearly thereby), while in 
modem representation only one r-symbol is embodied. 

There is however one difference between the symbol for used by 

Peanius and that found in the ms. of Kura]: while Peanius arranges the 
symbols in the order of pujli (ligature) for e followed by the symbol for g 
and then by the two r-symbols, iii the ms. of Rural the symbol for n Is 
placed first and it is followed by the ligature for e and then by the two 
r-symbols. This latter practice is common in the oldest mss.; and this 
follows the Tamil arrangement of symbols. 

10. The symbols for tm kru, ira, stm have two loops on the right to 
indicate the incorporation of the vowel u. When long u is incorporated, the 


curvature used for tm is added.—The Rural nts. shows the same symbols. 


IV. Phonetics. 

Vowels 

1. In accented positions, a has its " correct ” value, as Peanius’ 
transliteration shows : but in unaccented syllables the sound becomes centra¬ 
lised to 3 and then frontalised in the direction of « in the neighbourhood of 
front consonants:—“ramen”, "peretta”, “siven”, "paler”, "putrer”, etc. 

2. The symbols and ligatures denoting u stand for (i) fully lip- 
rounded u in accented positions (as for instance in radical positions of words): 
(ii) as the final of the Mai. tense-finities; (iii) the centralised u which is 
the actual value (in unaccented positions) of what in writing is represented 
with the ligatures for w, (iii) the lip-spread ui occurring in words like 
Paranntu, etc. 

Peanius uses " u ” throughout for all these sounds. 

3. The “neutral” vowel 9 occurring in Mai. as the final of certain words 
and forms is represented in these texts by the symbol of the preceding con* 
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sonant being shown without any "vocalic" ligatures as if the vowel sound 
involved here is an unaccented a {= 9 ). Peanius adopts this practice. 

Mai. a is a value which appears in the following other contexts also:— 

(i) The value of unaccented a in medial positions of words and forms; 
as already observed above, the 9 is frontalised in the direction of e in the 
neighbourhood of palatal consonants, in which case the symbol for transli¬ 
teration used by Peanius is e. 

(ii) The a appearing immediately after initial y, r, I, and voiced plosives 
of Skt. loans, and after native initial r (in randa) and c (in a very few words 
like C9ri; ca/i) has the value of a or frontalised a or e (the last value being 
very frequ^t in the mass-dialects). Peanius uses'e"; and the mss. of 
other texts also show e sometimes in the spelling. 

(iii) The unaccented u in medial unaccented positions and in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of retroflex sounds has often the value of an a, as in colloquial 
kod9tt9, v*l9tt9 and in literary ar9-kk- ( < older aru-kk-), kar9-kk- ( < older 
katu-kk),ai9kk9{< aiuhh9),tic. This is not marked off anywhere in the 
texts under reference. 

(iv) The unaccented 0 in the colloquial ippol9, appol9 loses the lip-round* 
ing and tends to become a. This is shown by the spelling indicating a ( = a 
in unaccented positions). 

(v) The a of j//9, when occurring in unaccented positions, has the value 
a or e. The spellings in the mss. of the texts, and Peanius’ transliteration 
shows allh and ellb. 

Peanius consistently uses the spelling "pad-” (for modem pa4-) in 
SV and Alph., but transliterates it (in his Alph.) as " ped.” Since the value 
pa4- had arisen fairly early in Mai., it is possible that Peanius followed mere 
tradition in using the spelling “ pad-”. 

4. There is no distinctive anusvara sound in native Mai. The anusvara 
that forms a part of the alphabetical classification of Arya Elutta and for 
which the sunya symbol is used, has the value of (i) m before vowels (in 
external sandhi), before pauses and before y, r, I, s, h, s, and (ii) a vargantya 
nasal before plosives (both in external and in internal sandhi). In native 
words, the use of the 6unya symbol in final positions of words or in internal 
positions (in which latter the use of the symbol is rare today, though in old 
manuscripts it is sometimes met with) is purely grai^c, since the value 
given to it is that of an m or of a vargantya nasal according as it is follow¬ 
ed by the one or the other of the sets of sounds referred to in the above 
scheme. 

Peanius observes: “ Littera am quae nobis consona esset, apud 

Malabares vocalis habetur, sicut et in Brammhanicis dementis ang vocalibus 
annumeratur.” 

The reference to the evaluation " ang ’’ of the Brahmins is very interest¬ 
ing. To whom does he refer when he speaks of Brahmins? Elsewhere 
in the course of the book he refers to the “Brahmin professors of the Univer¬ 
sity of Trichur," and these very probably are f^ambudiri scholars connected 
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with one or other of the Mathas of Trichur. It may however be noted here 
that the evaluation of the anusvara by the Nambudiris when reading or recit¬ 
ing Sanskrit is different from that of the other communities in Malabar. The 
sound-value given by Nambudiris for the anusvara before r. s. s, h, v is 
always that of a nasalized v or sometimes almost a labio-dental m, as in 
savrambhatn, savsayam, savsaram. savvadotn; before y and I, nasalized y 
and nasalized / are respectively used, as in sayyuto, imallogam ; etc. 

Peanius, curiously enough, classifies the anusvSra symbol among con¬ 
sonants also, and makes the following observations : “ Littera o am eadem 
est, ac consona finalis m apud Latinos. Sic sambhramam metus; samiam- 
bham superbia.” 

Peanius adds : “ In medio tamen dictionis aliquando sonat, ut n, quod 
praesertim accidit, cum invenitur ante litteras ft and />: tunc enim fit ng, nb; 
unde engilum quamvis ]satiga4am afflictio ; sanbatta divitiae.” These obser¬ 
vations suffer from a confusion of ideas. So far as Sanskrit words like 
sahka(a- and sampatit^ are concerned, in the Malayalam representaticMi of 
these and other similar Sanskrit words, the anusvara symbol is never given the 
value of n. Before -ft in internal positions, the value of the anusvara is 
always that of the var^ntya n •, and similarly before p the anusvSra is 
evaluated as m.—As for native forms in internal positions, forms like engil 
muftbe which have n before the plosives concerned and which are pronoun^ 
" correctly ” with this g by many had also “ corrupt values in the mass- 
colloquials which convert the n to the varg&ntya’s corresponding to the plo¬ 
sives following. This assimlatlon of « to vargantya’s started very early in 
Mai. as a colloquial feature; and the symbols for original ng and the ng <ttg 
and for original mb and the mb < nb were either conjunct ligatures or the 
anusvara symbol followed by the symbols of the plosives. In “correct" 
prontinciation the g of mut^e is still heard, while in engil the modem pro¬ 
nunciation shows only ng. 

The conjunct ligatures for hg and mb used in Peanius’s time (and 
today) are actually formed respectively of the symbols for n and ft and 
of those for n and p. It is perhaps this fact {along with the alternative 
values like munbe and mumbe) that led Peanius to make the unwarranted 
generalisation that the anusvara symbol followed by ft and p has the value 
of 2 . 

5. The visarga ft which appears in the orthodox classification of the 
sounds of the modem Mai. alphabet is correctly explained by Peanius as a 
sound which " cum aliqua levi aspiratione, atque conatu proferatur; illi enim 
duo circuli quomm alter alteri supereminet in fine additi sunt signum conatus 
et aspirationis, qua littera prwiuntiatur, clara tamen, et aperto voce.” 

Medially, however, in the common evaluation in Kerala of words like 
duhikham, antabpuram, the visarga is evaluated as a mere breath (or as a 

1. Followng this wrong rule, in the excerpts at the end of the book, Peanius 
wrongly transliterates tamburon aa " tamburan ”, kumbid- as " kumbid-" etc. 
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suspension of voice ). and the plosive following is doubled. These facts are 
noted by Peanius : "Si vero in medio dictionis inveniantur dicycli, ut in 
hac voce dulfkkham tristitia, denotant ipsi suspensionem vocis in anterior! 
littera pronuntianda. atque conatum. quo subsequens efferri debet.” 

The difference between the visarga and the initial and medial h of Skt. 
is not of course expressly pjointed out by Peanius : but the terms in which 
he has described the phonation of the visarga. tc^ether with the description 
of A as ” A germanico ore prolatum ” show that Peanius did note some 
difference. It may be noted here that in the Kerala evaluation of Skt. loans, 
initial A is partially voiced, intervocal A is fully voiced and the final visarga 
is voiceless. 

The question whether the visarga should be classified among vowels or 
among consonants appears in the days of Peanius to have been subject to 
dispute, as the following observations of his indicate: " Nec video, cur hsc 
littera inter vocalium numerum a quibusdam non adscribatur, cum inter 
vocales distincte earn tradant tarn Brammhanes magistri in praeclara Uni- 
versitate Tricciurensi, quam ceteri Grammatici Malabares in ipsorum Scholis 
kalari vulgo dictis, et jure quidem.” 

6. at and au are recognized as diphthongs by Peanius : ” Quare littera 
ai. vel ei et ati, quae debent exacte proferri. ita utraque vocalis distincte 
audiatur, potius dicendae sunt Diphthongi, quam vocales.” 

The alternative value ti for the diphthong ai is interesting. The value 
of ei seems to have existed from a very early period for this diphthong : and 
it is the existence side by side of both values, that gave rise to forms like 
‘oirfa for Cfyda (common in inscriptions and in old Mss.), mci for mey 
body’, aidaida ( = eydeyda) in Uttararam. gadyam. 

Among the present texts, Vartt. has hai for hey and mai for mey, and 
SV uses cm- for cey-. 


Consonants 

Peanius devotes two chapters to the description of consonants; in one 
he refers to the absolute conscmantal finals of Mai., and in another 
entitled “De recta pronuntiandi ratione” he tries to indicate some of the 
sound-attributes of Mai. consonants by comparing them to European sounds 
known to him. At the outset he says " de earumdem litterarum vi, ac recta 
pronuntiandi norma aliquid attingamus, potius quam explicemus; in aliqui- 
bus enim Malabaricae Lmguae litterarum sonus Latinis litteris exprimi haud- 
quaquam potest” And at the end of the chapter he again administers the 
advice : “genuinus enim ipsarum sonus non scriptis sed voce est acquirendus.” 

"niis chapter is full of interesting and acute observations which do credit 
to this eighteenth-century Malabar missionary. 

1. Medially k is pronounced “like g” "as in maghen "filius.” 

This is a correct description of the intervocal value of the velar stop in 
Malayalam. It is voiced ; and the area of actual occlusion is slightly reduced, 
with the result that a fricatival phonation immediately precedes and follows 
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the voiced plosive.—Medially, the sound has a clearer fricatival element than 
when it is initial; this is what has misled some European scholars into think¬ 
ing that medially the sound is a pure fricative. 

2. Kh pronuntiatur, tamquam duo kk, et profertur cum aliquo conatu, 
et aspiratione. In the attempt to bring out the aspirate element of the 
sound, the tendency to elongate the stop is common in Keraja. 

3. Peanius adverts to the absolute consonantal final k of Skt. words, 
and observes that this is “ quoddam k, quo solum utuntur in poesi, ac in 
ipsorum Grandonicis scriptis ; ipsius sonus efformatur in interiori gutture.” 

4. Mai. n which Peanius wrongly transliterates as ngh, is the velar 
nasal. There is absolutely no explosion in the mouth, but the air is allowed 
to pass continuously through the nose, the release of stoppage in the mouth 
being gradual. 

Peanius says that the sound is pronounced “ attracta retrorsum lingua, 
ita tamen ut g vix audiatur." 

5. Mai. c is compared to the Etruscan “c” and the transliteration 
used by him for this sound is " ci ”. 

; is " ut gi Italicum, leviter tamen in gutture expressum.” 

n. " ut gn Italicum, efformatur prope dentes cum aliquo narium mini- 
sterio.” 

This series of sounds in Mai. may be brought out either by the foreblade 
touching the alveolar region or (what is not very common) the tongue-tip 
touching the frontier between the alveolar and palatal regions. 

6. Though Peanius transliterates the retroflex sounds f (h, 4K n 
without any distinctive diacritics, he has noted the retroflexion of the tongue 
in the articulation of these sounds : " huius litters sonus.. .est autem Europeis 
admodum difficilis, ac pronuntiatur inversa omnino retrorsum lingua, adeo 
ut interiorem palati summitatem attingat.” 

7. t is compared to Latin f (as evaluated by Italians and other con¬ 
tinentals of Europe), because t is in many countries of Europe given the value 
of a dental in which the area of occlusion is fairly large. 

Peanius evaluates the intervocal sound as d ; in actual value there is a 
slight fricatival element immediately preceding and following the stop, as a 
result of the area of contact {for the stop ) being reduced in intervocal 
positions. 

8. Peanius’ description of Mai. n is inadequate and unsatisfactory. 
He refers only to one n which he compares to a “ clear Latin n. Perhaps 
his European ear was unable to detect the difference that actually existed 
between Mai. blade dental ft and the point-contact alveolar n. 

9. r (post-dental) and r (palato-cerebral) are, however, distinguished 
by Peanius : “ r, ut r; dulciter tamen, et tenerrime profertur prope dentes, 
iisdem quasi compressis ”; “ r, asperum valde, et durum.” 

10. It is strange to hear Peanius observe that Mai. v is like b “ aU* 
quando,” and to see the initial v of words like viral uniformly transliterated in 
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the " Alphabet ’’ as b. I also find in SV sometimes Mai. spellings like ba 
(for vdy), bkam. (for the Skt. loan vi^am) etc. Perhaps the bilabial value 
of the Mai. v. struck his European ear as nearer to b than to the labiodental 
V which is so common in European languages. 

11. 5 is described thus : " inter 5 et r pronuntiatur. inflexa ad palatum 
lingua cum aliquo sibila.”—The reference to the sound being midway between 
the voiceless [5I and its voiced variety means that the sound was partly voic¬ 
ed in the utterance of the speakers. Even to-day this is true of the folk-collo* 
quials. The retroflex nature of the sound is also adverted to by Peanius. 
While he describes | as being produced with the tongue turned to the palate, 
with a certain amount of hiss, he distinguishes s as being produced " prope 
dentes ”,—a distinction which is quite correct. 

12. For /, F^anius refers to the retroflexion of the tongue. 

13. The continuant I the phonation of which is so difficult for non- 
Malayajis and non-Tamilians, is described thus : "quasi z Latinorum, den- 
tibus labiisque vix apertis pronuntiatur, retracta tantillum lingua.” 

The retraction of the tongue is only just indicated ; the essential features 
of the sound are not fully described. In Chapter VI, Peanius says that this 
sound is pronounced " cum aliquo sibilo ”: perhaps what he refers to here 
is the passage of a stream of air, which (it must be stated ) never amounts 
to a hiss because of the large space between the tongue and the mouth-roof. 

14. The long voiceless alveolar plosive // is only imperfectly described in 
the following terms : " si vero haec littera r ( = c) duplicetur, effbrmatur duplex 
tt, quod effertur compressis quasi dentibus, lingua ipsos impellente.” 

The alveolar nature of the sound appears to have escaped the notice of 
Peanius. 


V. Phonology. 

The changes mentioned below are mostly those characteristic of coUo- 
quials. The language of Vartt. is largely based ujwn the colloquial dialect, 
though there are attempts made here and there to employ literary and rheto¬ 
rical flourishes. The saeva indi^iatio, however, makes the writer drop the 
artificial mask in most parts of the book. SV attempts to be literary and 
dignified, but remains largely " colloquial The authors of these works 
were not influenced by the " classical ” literary style of Mai.—This fact is 
proved by the use of colloquial phrases and expressions and also by the 
adoption of jrfionetic spelling for the following types :— 

(a) The Tam.—Mai. evaluation as frontalised a or as e, of the a 
immediately following voiced plosives or r, y, I, ks (in radical syllables of lA 
words) is embodied in the spelling of numerous forms like gerbhit^, jehtu, 
yejamdriati. resi-kk- (Skt rasa). rennipp9, ksemi-kk- (Skt. ksama), kseyarn 
behu, etc. 

Native cart- and cali are colloquially evaluated as cari- or ceri- and egli 
or celi ; the forms are spelt ceri- and celt in Vartt. 
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(b) The colloquial change of i to e and of m to o when i and u of initial 
accented syllables are immediately followed by a short consonant and an open 
vowel in the next syllable, is embodied in the spelling of words like herapp 9 . 
korala, oiakkant, colali-k-kaUs, etc. 

(c) The assimilation of voiced plosives to the homorganic nasals in 
adaptations of Skt. groups hg, hd. ttd is shown in the spelling of forms like 
vatthiccB (Skt. vand -), cahhirati (Skt. candra ), rennippa, bhamaram, 
tnaiflrtapam. 

(d) The change of r to r is embodied in the spelling of forms like 
cuzudi (Skt. sruti), puttaran, altarayum [ BG ]. 

(e) Peanius’ transliterations “ramen" (for fawaji), “peretta” (for 
peraUa), “kaleri” (for kalari) show how in spelling the tendency in colloquials 
for unaccented a (= a) to become frontalised towards e was embodied. 


Vowels 

1. Both -ailo and elld (< aild) exist side by side. 

2. In the final syllables of karaccil, cdccil, tigaccil, the i is derived ulti¬ 
mately from original a. The unaccented F>osition together with the neighbour¬ 
hood on either side of palatal consonants has brought about the change. 

3. The lengthening of the final -a of Mai, polite imperatives (old 
optatives), as in kolgd, celga, edukka, is common in other 18th century texts. 

4. {Ku4a-p -) puiappugal shows m (< i) on account of the influence 
of the bilabial. 

5. " Vulgar” colloquialisms like the following in which i appears instead 
of u in the neighbourhood of palatal consonants, occur in the texts 
cimadugal, perima, etc. 

ortkkal, iri-'kk, pdriga, tariga, orimbada, occur in literary Mai. 

6. Kefto.kittO (with centralised f). ktuUd. kitto are common colloquial 
variants of the phrasal expletive ke((o ‘did (you) hear?’ used frequently in 
conversation. Owing to the weakening of the syllable containing I, allegro- 
forms like the above are common in the colloquials. The spelling kiftb used 
in Vartt. stands for one of such colloquial forms. 

eltappalum, ippaluni. appals show the unrounding of the original o and 
the production of a variety of a. 

7. o is raised to w in the forms kula (for kola ‘ murder*, perhaps under 
the influence of word hula which means ' bunch ’), mult (for tnoli ' statement ’ 
‘word’), puli (for poii 'falsehood'). 

8. Old -oi of verb-bases appears as -e in forms like kurecca, ude-kk-, 
are<c9, etc. 

9. Final a ,(<oIder m] has become still further opened out to in 
forms like the following :— onhala-y-ayiTikkuhha 

pattanna-y-um 

bhannappada-y-um 

mu^ka-y-um 

itiadappada-y-um 
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The change is attested by the use of the glide -y- before the samuccaya um; 
if the old 9 liad been preserved, then it would have been elided. 

This change is not absent in the other colloquials : patfamia [< palfama 
<patta»gM]. anna [<anna <angtu], ahnala [ <annal9 < aftgai(tu) ] , 
pehi:ala [<pehhaid <pengal(iu) \, vayppa {<vaypp3] 

Some of these forms with -a are used in the literary dialect also. 

10. Instances of vocalic contractions shown in the spellings are the fol¬ 
lowing, all of which are common in other colloquials also :— 

-d/um [G] <-dlavum •, dlom, appears beside olam already in K Bhag. 
and K Bhr.—o/«w is a variant that occurs in SV and Vartt. 

<okkeiie<okkayin-e [accusative form] 
kaie<ka}a-y-e (cccus.] 

kalude<kalud a-y-e [acc. ] 
pu jayi < pa jo-y-ayi 
Tokfilldtinu < TOkfa-y-illdfinu 
samadiUa<.safmadi-y-illa 
ammaguhha<amma-y-aguhha 

cemmQTttd<cemmu varutt9 ' what brings about prosperity’ * religious 
benediction’. 


{.To be conlinued.) 
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By 

D. B. DISKALKAR 
MOLI 

No- 125] V. s. 1685 125-1-1629 

Mai is a fourth class state in Zalavad. The Thakur of the State is a 
Paramara Rajput. The following inscription is found in the Sun temple, 
popularly called Maij(JavaiBi temple in Mai. It is in a good condition and 
measures 16" by 15". 

The first five lines of the record are devoted to the praise of Gaijapati, 
Surya and other deities. Then follows a verse descriptive of the greatness 
of the name of Rama. Then the date is given, viz., Sunday, the 11th day 
of the bright half of IVEgha in v.s. 1685 or Saka 1550 the samvatsara 
being Uvara, when in the victorious reign of the emperor Shah. Jahon and 
of the paramoTa king Ramji, Gopala son of Bhagavatidasa and his wife 
Amula of the Nanduaija community caused the temple of Maodaparaya to 
be made. This is again ^pressed in a verse. 

Text 

1 II II JW: II JW: II 

2 % ^ II wRd II I 51 

3 3^ I) ^ i smt 

4 51RPTR II I II RR: I g r ^k ST ^ f ^ ^l 

5 II I l^tftwKi-ii'Ji^i* 

6 tlcH^ II ^ II <f»^l«IWI M’RR R)fe*T55*T*r4 hnRI 

7 RT I KR'^yiH^ 5lR«Td?<l II 

8 R^ I R^4. I ^ 

9 5WR5 xmj ^TJRTR II ^ II 

10 rftd II ^ ?n% ^rrf^RIfiRT 

11 II yTRi4H(oT)R^ 

12 ti^ i Hi<i<r^y^ Hra'td*! qmit 

13 ^ jozr^ <Rciw> ii RirRn[|sl^TTfnrFi] 

14 [ 3T^5r ] qtJITC%TtniT5ft 1^diKI^45 ] 

15 5RTorRTfcft2T RHif Rif ?rcSd 

16 Rir ^ RTR? Rit 55R[ft-]^ rTfS^T *n^ RtRH RT 

17 Rl RTt ’ll ^ ^ ^ 


• Continued from Vol. III. p. 288. 
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19 inf^f^RcTO: »41 -^^ WihI ^ 

20 ^ 3n?ftfi.ii ^ 'TO?T^ ^5rawt ii i ii 

21 «fri« II II Jprit II ^ II 'h^'^t II 

22 i 11 ^ ?g ] 

GADHAKA 

No. 126] V. s. 1687 [15-3-1631 

This inscription is copied from one of the pa/uzs standing near the 
Kothari Vav at Gadhaka in the Khambhalia Mahal of the Navanagar State. 

The inscription records the death on Tuesday, the eighth of the dark 
half of Phagaija of v.s. 1687 of Jadeja 3ri R^abhji, in a fight at Ga- 
^haka. 

Some other palias record the deaths of other warriors on the same date. 

Sri Hardholji was one of them. 

Text 

1 ^ '61 

2 »R c 5ir?3n 

3 ?R5I 

4 ?56 ^^RI'II 'n 

5 m 

MANGROL 

No. 127], V. s. 1687 [5-5-1631 

A bilingual (Persian and Sanskrit) inscription is lying in the Deli of 
Sadmiya in Lalpura in the fort Mangrol. The Sanskrit version is very much 
damaged so that it cannot be wholly read. It measures 12i" by 2i". 

It opens with the date, Monday (?) the 15th day of the bright half ^ 
of Val^akha in v.s. 1687 or Saka 1552 and refers to the reign of the em¬ 
peror Salim Shah. It then mentions the name o£ the viceroy appointed over 
Saurastra, but unfortunately his name is missing. In the last line are 
preserved some liters of an imprecatory verse which shows that a grant 
was made by this inscription. 

The Emperor of Delhi at the time of this inscription was Shah Jahan 
and not Selim Shah which is the other name of Jahangir. Such a mistake 
is excusable in this distant part of the country. 

Text 

1 ^ 5n% j^Rfirrpzrsi^ 

2 ‘ikbW 


• The week day does not agree unless is meant. There was a lunar eclipse 
when the grant was msifie. 
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^ nw 51...Ct 3 TJ!^...*nw 

JTC ...%lt*IT55 I W 

^fil: n^rfvr:...?! I 31^ 2TH W ^ I cT??T Iwi II 

KUA 


No. 128) V. s. 1687 [15-6-1631 

This inscription is copied from one of the palias standing in the com¬ 
pound of a ^iva mandir behind the masjid in Kua in the Dhr^gdhra State. 

It records the death in a fight while protecting the cows, of Zala Bhimji, 
son of Gopalji, son of Suraji, son of Lakhaji, on the 11th day of the dark 
half of Jyestha in v. s. 1687. 


Text 


^ ^ 51^ 

?jfr *i>TT^ 

3ft ^ ^'t*r3ft ITifStJft 
ftsTT 

DAHISARA 


No. 129] 


V. s. 1688 


[19-10-1631 


This inscription is copied from a pclui standing on a platform outside 
the northern gate of the village DahisarS, at a distance of three miles from 
the sea port town Vavania in the Morvi State. The length and breadth of 
the inscribed portion is 15". 

It records that Rudibai, wife of Avadi ?—Alodha ? became a sati on 
Wednesday the fifth of the bright half of Kartika in v.s. 1688 or Saka 1553 


in the time of MahSraja Bhojarajji. 

Maharaja Bhojarajji must be the son of Maharao Bharmalji of Kaccha, 
who seems to have the village in his possession at the time. 


Text 

4 'A I ^ ®n 

5 w 51 % irm ^ grf ^[^tr] g 

7 ^ fT?r mfpft 

8 ^ ^ 

9 ^ 

10 . 
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BILESHVARA 

No. 130) V. s. 1688 (11-5-1632 

This inscription is engraved on a palid near the temple of Bilesvara 
Mahadeva at Bilesvara in the Barda hills at a distance of 8 miles from 
R^avava in the Porbandar State. The inscribed portion measures 15" in 
length and 5" in breadth. 

It records the death of Kathi Suma (?) in a fight with the Muham- 
medan (Kabuli) Ayakhan on the second day of the bright half of Jyestha 
in v.s. 1688. 

Text 

1 wn 1 ^ ^ ^ ^ 

2 §JT 3n 

3 iRt b 

DHUA 

No. 131] V. s. 1688 [9-6-1632 

This inscription was originally found in the Lalc$mi Narayapa temple 

in the village Dhua under the Diirangdhra State, but it is now lying in the 
house of a Nandvapa Brahmap in Kalavad. The engraved portion measures 
r-9" by 11". It is full of grammatical mistakes. 

At the beginning of the inscription is given a verse invoking blessings of 
long life to the person who, as the latter portion of the inscription states, caused 
the Laksmi-Narayapa temple to be built. It then refers to the reign over 
Vankmer Pargapa of Roisithhji. son of Mdnsimhji. and then states that Tha- 
kar Krispadasa of the Nandvapa community caused a temple of Lak§mi- 
Narayapa to be built in the village Dhua, which was owned (as a gi>«) by 
Zala Bhupatiji son of Mokaji, on the second day of the bright half of 
Apadha in v.s. 1688. The construction of the temple was begun on the se¬ 
cond day of the bright half of Vai^akha in v.s. 1685. 

The inscription gives the date v.s. 1688 for Raisimhji son of iVEn- 
simhji, the Z^a ruler of Vankaner. But Raisimhji came to the gddi in 
1653 A.D. as the Kathiawar Gazetteer (p. 697) states. Hence it seems that 
the mention of Raisiihhji is due to his looking after the state business during 

the time of his father in Mahal Niyal (?) wherein the viUage Dhua was 
situated. 

Text 

1 # iftpSTTOR: II ^ ^ 

2 rrst) akrra \ ^(O i h | 

^ S5T ^i®T 


1. The spelling mistakes are not corrected. 
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7 


8 


10 


11 


12 


13 


3ft ^ ^kFft cT^ VT^fr ^ ?T^ 3^ ^ 

Sf^TiI 51^ 

irnfr ^ ^tcn ^ ^ ^ ^ cTFt fn \ 

^5!TT JTlt 51^ I 

Wr ^ 15ii=fm ^^f|^5^^^^t ifiwi^RT ¥nq^ m ffR 5 ^ y 

fimr?:5iFn ? ^ 

WI^fJTT 4^<clHr cl ^ \ ^ ^fFTSlt ^TT flRT 

^T JTRr2r 

q g STtWJfr 5T^ 4>WJKI^ T13^ ITTc5T V, ip gMd'jflHI 

srr?n^ ^Rjr^ ^rs^rt d *mji<i^ 4.fi®4) b \ 

>TRrl ^f SRTf 

^ «t>< i «>4t d ^ftTOTTift ^qiiT ^ ^ d I ^ ^ g? 

^ 5|H d ^ 1 ^ 

c C Jir 3IP?T? ^ #ilt d I ^ §3?TIT^ 5Tt33T yi-Hr«THI \ ^ ^ 
^ ^ «r^i?ft3ncn iim 3q^ ^ ^ ? 

efiift nmAT s 1 §n% Mt irt^sftp gpjftir siw 

3T^ d ^wirT«T 

3TMf % 1 SRTK S^ ^ ^ ^ 3^’*- 


HALVAD 

No. 132] V. s. 1690 ,[30-3-1634 

This inscription is copied from a palid standing in the sixteen-pillar 
deri to the north-east of Bhav^ Mata’s temple in ‘ Rdjehara' to the east 
of the town Halvad. 

The inscription records the death of Maharaija Asakaraijji on Sunday 
the eleventh of the bright half of Caitra in v.s. 1690. 


Text 


^ ^%\o SR^ 
5T 1 ^ ^ 
q %#t^TreT5R^ 
5IT 


No. 133] 


JHINJUVAPA 

v.s. 1692 [28-2-1636 

,[6-3-1636 


This inscription is engraved on a stone slab built in the kofho near the 
temple of Rajabai Mata in Jinjhuvada. which is sixteen miles north of I^ra- 
ghoda Railway Station. The inscribed portion measures 3 ft. m length and 

IJ ft. in breadth. 




It records that a ruler—whose name is missing—of the Maka\'ai?n family 
repaired the fort and built the kotho. etc. at great cost on Sunday, the third 
of the bright half of Phagaija in v.s. 1692. 


Text 


3 ^T...*n^Rnn3T 

5 .'A^RI ^msI tR 

6 ^ inimt 3^ ?iTT^ ns 


JAMANAGAR 

No. 134] V. S. 1696 [14-2-1640 

This inscription is engraved on the pedestal of the image of Sambha- 
vanatha in the Comukha temple opposite the Rajasisa temple in Jamnagar. 
In the central part of the inscribed portion is carved a beautiful figure of a 
galloping horse on which are engraved the letters The 

inscribed portion, which is in a good condition measures 3-4" in length and 
only 5" in breadth. The poet, who composed this inscription, but who has 
not given his name, seems to be a learned man. 

The record opens with the date, which is Friday, the 3rd of the bright 
half of Phalguna of v.s. 1696 and refers to the reign of Lakhaji of 
the Yadu family of Navanagar. Then the name of Aryaraksitasuri is given, 
who was descended in a regular line of succession from Lord Mahavira, in the 
Ancala gaccha. His successor was Dharmamurtisuri, who was again sue- 
ceeded by Kaly^sagarasuri. Under his instructions Sah Rajasi son of Teja^i 
son of Bhoja, son of Hira, son of Narapal, son of Samara, son of 
Muot^ son of jahala, who was the son of Sah Uda of the Nagada gotra 
and U$ake$a (i.e. Osval) community, caused an image of Sambhavanatha 
to be set up. In the latter portion of the inscription the qualities of Rajasi are 
described and an account is given of his family as also of that of his younger 
brother Sah Nensi. 

Text 
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5 

6 

7 


in?^RT’iR5iriH( ? ) gR 

?T3ra^ 30 mo ?tjt^ ^fo g^^rr® 3§\jFj?n® 

im# mo n[?r]q^^ go mo fe® g® ?n®„. 

Jllo -4^^ go ^TT® 3^I^ft... 


WADHWAN 


No. 1351 v.s. 1699 [21-4-1642 

This inscription is engraved on a pdlia called ‘ Rathod Mano palio’ (the 
memorial stone of the Rathod mother), in Wadhwan city. Many of the 
letters in the record, which measures I'-S" by l'-5" are too much weather¬ 
worn. 

It records that Rajoji’s queen, who came from the Rathod family be¬ 
came a sati at the death of her husband on Thursday, the second of the 
bright half of VaiSakha in v.s. 1699 or Saka 1565. 

The king Rajoji, mentioned in the inscription was the younger brother 
of Sultanji mentioned in the Vankaner inscription of v.s. 1679. He founded 
the Wadhwan house and his brother did the Vank^er house. 

Text 

1 Jm: 

2 ^ 5ir% I'A 

3 ^ ^ 1 ) £t#lTR *T^ ^ 

5 ^ iTOT'nt [ ] 

6 fiFT ^ 

7 ...5fl cTH ^ g?T 

8 . 

10 cT?4 ^ ^ 

11 ¥t«n ^ 

12 31qt *T... 


RAJASITHAPUR 

No. 1361 V.S. 1700 [25-6-1644 

This inscription is engraved on a white marble stone fixed in a mche of 
the §iva temple near the temple of Lakshmi-N^yana in the town Rajsitha- 
pur, formerly called simply Sitha in the Dhrangdhia State. The inscription 

is very incorrectly engraved. It measures 12i" by 20'. • u u u r 

It opens with the date. Tuesday, the second day of the bright halt or 

A^dha of V.S. 1700 or 5aka 1566 and refers to the rule of the Emperor bfiaft 

/ehan (of Delhi) and of the king Amarsimhaji, son of Maharaj?a CandrA- 
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SENA of Zalavad with his capital at Halvad. when Libada Goia (?) of Para- 
mara family at Sitha caused temples of Visiju, §iva and Hanuman to be 

built. 

The epithet used with Shahajehan in this inscription deserves 

to be noted. It is well known that Sivaji began to use this epithet just about 
this time. 

Text 

2 315W II ^ ^ 511% 

3 >iqT*iW 3TT^I5 9 

4 ^ gwi 

5 ^ 

6 JTirat*T ^ ^ SHHT 

8 «^[vt) <Rl3n tr#RFi 

9 Vt^TT^HTR ^ 

10 tTcfy ?rTe5rai¥ m 

11 ?Kl®t 

12 ■^§'11 <^gd 

13 grT gcT ^ SfT c4l454jiM §(T 5^ 

14 *it 9 g?T cstv^-rfirw ^ 

15 *11 ?rw ^ ^K-sii 80T^«5fr3t?n 

16 3tK 1 3RWit 9^ =?!?: r ^ 

17 iiRsn 9^^i 

18 |3I55^ fRT g^ft amarwif 

19 3n ^ #TK5n 

20 HTg ^ TO g5T HTO 3RTO ?rq57^ 

21 *riW ^19^ 3TPr^ TOTHlf 

BEYT 

No. 137] V.S. 1702? (1645-46 

This inscription is found near the ruined tank called Juni Sankhatajai in 
the small island called Beyt Sankhoddhar near Dwarka. It measures about 
16" by 11". 

In the third line the name Vikramasiriiha is given probably of the iriT^g 
of the place, who fought with the enemies for the protection of women, children 
and other people. The object of the inscription seems to record the death of 
a man, ^o fell in the fight in v.s. 1702 (?). 

Text 

1 ^ 

2 sr^,.. 
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3 

5 ...?T3T«> — 

7 II #T^ i 

KHARVA 

No. 138] v.s. 1715. [8-5*1659 

This inscription is found in a well to the west of the village Kharva, 
three miles to the south-east of Dhrol. The inscribed portion measures 
I'.S" in length and 1' in breadth. 

It records that on Sunday, the thirteenth of the dark half of Vaisakha 
in v.s. 1715 in the reign of the Jadeja. king Janaji, evidently of Dhrol, a well 
was built in Kharva a village dedicated to the god Siva' by Bhanji, Ganga- 
dasa and Karama, sons of Patel Ratna at the total cost of 1250 koris. 

Text 

1 ^ 

2 ^ 1 ^ ^ 311%^ Wlva«i-3i) 

3 •n <d*TT 

4 cT >T®r3r ?icr ^ 

6 ^ m 

7 ^3TT ^SITR ^ ^ 

8 d I 


SHEKHAPAT 

No. 139] V. s. 1719 ,[16-2-1663 

These two inscriptions are copied from two polios, raised in a deri in 
the village Sekhapat in the Jamnagar State. 

Both the inscriptions are of the same date. The first records the death 
in a fight at Sekhapat of Jam Rajasimhji on Monday, the third day of 
the dark half of Phalgujja in v.s. 1719 or (Saka 1584). The other ms- 
cripUon records the death in the same battle of Kumara Bamaniyaji, son 
of Jam Rajasimhji by his wife Capjibai. 

At the death of Jam Ranmalji in v.s. 1717 without any issue 1^ 
brother Raisiihhji. who was staying at Amarana succeeded to the 
but Rapmalji’s widow did not like this. Through her brother she “iv^ 
Kutubuddin, the suba of Ahmedabad to invade Nawanagar. In me ngn 
that ensued Jam Raisiihhji was slain as stated in the inscnpUon. and Nawa¬ 
nagar fell into the hands of the sub5. 
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Text 

(O 

3 3?rcni^ ^ RiRii 

4 JT?wtn5J?5K *RTt 

5 ch? 'ScPpn^ 5K«:iT^ ^ 

6 ?WT ?T ft 

7 ^ sn^ivt'» M'jipMS'jft ^ 

8 ^ ^ > 4 md w ^ sn 

9 h: wlgH wt 

10 [ I*) 

(^) 

2 ^ 5n% ivx I 

3 ft 3rRR% *1% ftf 

5 HKilriM 9> 

6 sifter vft 

7 ?T^ STTJP^t '* 

8 <MpMyMn rl^ 5nt ^ ift 

9 ric5<r ^ ^ 

10 ftnirjft r>n^ g'T H 

11 ^ SIH: ^ I 

BEYT 

140] V.S. 1720 [9-1-1664 

This inscription is copied from a palid standing in front of the temple 
of the new Sankhararayaija temple in Beyt. It records the death, of Rani 
Akherijaji. son of Rana SangiamjT, evidently the Vadhd R^ of Aramda 
and Beyt. in v.s. 1720 Bhadarava Sud 1. 

Text 

2 5^ 1 ?:nr OTwnft g^r 

3 anft^PTsft Ji^ 

AlillNDARA 

141) V. s. 1721 I10-5-1665 

This inscription is engraved on a white stwie built up in the Bhajja 
well in the village Aijidara in its western part, at a distance of 8 miles to the 
north of Wadhwan. It measures 11" in height and SJ" in breadth. 
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It records the building of a well in v.s. 1721 (or Saka 1587) on Wed¬ 
nesday the 6th of the bright hzilf of Jye§tha, by Bhanji of the JhSla family, 
who was son of Lakhmanji, son of Khetaji, son of ^dalji, son of Asoji, 
son of Jodhaji. Bhanji’s mother was Bai Lachu, daughter of Raoa Naraijjl, 
son of Bhavanji, son of Moiiguji, and his wife was Parvati. His three sons 
were named Sadalji, Vaghalji, and Hamirji. 

Text 

4 

6 m ^ 

7 

8 55)TT55t?r [ 1^1^ ^Fn gri ^ 

9 gcT ^ncfic! 

10 ^ 9?T 

11 gcT vfiunfi xj\m ^if 

12 ?T*n 

13 5ft ri?n 

14 FT ^ftny^O grT g 

15 ^ gcT ?Tt 

16 9?T gSTT^t >71 

17 F5ft f3Tt ^ ^ 

18 «<sici*i 

HALVAD 

No. 142J V.S. 1722 [ 29-1-1666 

This inscription is copied from one of the pms standing near the thirty- 

six pillared deri in Halvad. _ •• u u- ifo 

It records the death of Gohel Ukhaji who was son of Asaji by his wiie 

Potbai and grandson of CJohel Chachaji on the eightli day of the ^ight 

half of A§vina in v.s. 1722, while fighting on behalf of 

siriihji, evidently the Zala ruler of Halvad, who reigned from 1661 to ib/d a.u. 

Text 


1 ^ arrar 

2 < ^ *Tt555 STJTjft g 

3 3 37mT5ft >7T^4I 

4 'ftcNTi g^T ^ 
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5 ^3 51 ^ 

6 ^ ^WI 3TT 

7 ^0. 

MULI 

No. 143] v.s. 1735 E14-8-1679 

This inscribed pdlia is standing in the pddar of Muli. It records that 
Pathak Dhanji son of Lila stabbed himself to death on hearing of the 
death of Paramara ViSAji, on Thursday, the second of the dark half of 
Sravaija in v.s. 1735. 

This Visaji (or Visoji) is probably the youngest brother of Bhojrajji 
n, the Paramara ruler of Muli. (see Kathiawad Gazetteer p. 556). 

Text 

1 ^ 

2 ^ «Ti^ ^ ^ qr 

3 wl4«h 

4 

5 ('] ) ^ 

6 

7 h 

BEYT 

No. 144] V.s. 1738 ( 31-5-1682 

The palia bearing the following inscription is standing half buried in 
the ground near Laksmiji’s vakhar in Beyt Sankhoddhar. It has the sculp¬ 
ture of a king riding on a horse and with a sword in his raised right hand. 
The saddle, the reins and the ornaments of the horse are very exquisitely 
carved. Bdiind the king is standing a servant holding an umbrella over the 
king’s head. The inscribed portion, which measures 16>^" X 15" is il¬ 
legible in the lower portion. 

It records the death of Raija Bhima, most probably a Va^hel king, on 
the fifth day of the bright half Jetha in v.s. 1738. 

Text 

2 % %5 ^ 

3 «n ?t1 

4 ...vft: 

GApHAKA 

v-s- 1740 ,[20-10-1683 

This mscnbed palm was found in the village Gadhaka. It records the 
death of Sutar Parbat whUe fighting against the Vaghers in GAOHAja 
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along with Ja^eja Kuberji, on the 11th day of the bri^t half of Kartika 
of V.S. 1740. 

Nothing is known of Kuberji. He seems to be a bhayat of the royal 
family of Nawanagar. 

Text 

1 ^ g 

3 ^ ^ 

4 ’it qr »n ® 

5 qi 

MALIA (Miy&na) 

No. 146] V.S. 1740 ,[12-11-1683 

This inscription is copied from one of the two palias standing near the 
PCa^abi Naka in Malia (MiyaxtS), the capital of a fourth class state in 
Kathiawad. The inscribed portion engraved in bad Gujarati characters, 
measures l'-3" by I'-l". 

The inscription states that on Monday, the third of the bright half of 
Magasar in v.s. 1740 Meheta Virji Vachani was slain while defending the 
town M&lia against the armies of the Zala (king) Candrasalji (i.e. Candra- 
singji) in the time of Jadeja Ra^^ji. 

Jadeja Ravaji must be the brave son of Rao Rayadhanji of Kachha, 
who conquered Morvi from the Nabab of Junagadh, and was looking after 
the government in the time of his old father. He was murdered by his 
brother Pragmalji. His son Kayaji afterwards became the founder of the 
Morvi State. Zala Candrasalji, was most probably Candrasingji, the power¬ 
ful ruler of Vankaner. 


Text 

1 gqq. 1 o qKT^ 

2 ^ sq ^ q 

3 srqt q>Tq arq ^ ^ 

4 q q^q srr 

6 srqqK 

7 qsr iRSSTq ^ 3? 

8 q 01 


No. 147] 

This inscription is 
the village Mavajja, in 


MAVA14A 

V. s. 1745. [1-2-1689. 

)pied from a palui standing in the northern part of 
he Khambhalia Mahal of the Nawanagar State. 
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It records the death of the Pind^a Raija in a fight with the Vaghers 
on Friday, the seventh of the dark half of Magha in v.s. 1745. 

Text 

1 ^ 

2 rmt srtait 

3 fft^t 7111] d. m yrtjTRl I 

BADI 

No. 148] V. s. 1748 (22-11-1691. 

This inscribed palia is standing by the side of the river near the village 
Badi in the Gogha Taluka, in the south-east of Kathiawad. The inscribed 
portion measures 8" by 9". 

It records the death of Raval Sursiihhji son of Rival JTvanji and grand¬ 
son of Rival Sarangji, on the 12th day of the bright half of Magasar in v.s. 
1748, while fighting against the Muhammedan armies under Daudkhan. Sur- 
sirhhji was the sister’s son of Vaghela Bhiraji Makuijdji, and the nephew 
of Rival Satrusalyaji and Hamirji. 

The Rival Satrulalyaji mentioned in the record was for some time the 
ruler of Sikar but was ousted by Akherajji, after which he was granted the 
tapa of Kiaodaria. His younger brother Hamirji conquered Kukad from 
the Ahir and founded the village Dihor. 

The inscription was once published in the Prakrit and Sanskrit Inscrip¬ 
tions of Kathiawad on p. 166. 


Text 

4 

5 5rmr 55^ 53n...^T3T55 

6 frin wfttsn 


JHINJUVADa 

149] v.s. 1748. (9-5-1692. 

This inscribed palia is found in Jhinjhuvada, a very old and historically 
import town which is situated at a distance of one mile to the east of 

^tiom^ "®rth of Kharaghoda Railway 


The record opens with the date. Monday, the third of the bright half 
of Je^a of V.S. 1748 and mentions the names of Maharana Gajasimhaji 

r f The name of 

the son of Gajasimhji and the further portion of the inscription is iUegible 
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Text 

2 '4 ts ^ ?fr^ ?T 

3 5rT ^T3I 

4 ScT W^T®T 

5 ^ ^3TT 


HALVAD 

No. 150] V. s. 1749. [5-5-1693. 

This inscription is copied from a pdlia standing near the thirty-six pillared 
deri at Halvad. 

The inscription records that Gohel Vasaji son of Gohel Karanji by his 
wife Jivibai, and grandson of Gohel Govindji was slain in a battle while 
fighting on behalf of Makardnd Jasvantsirithji, on the tenth day of the bright 
half of Vai^akha in v.s. 1749. 

Maharaija Jasvantsimhji was the Zala ruler of Halvad, who ruled from 
1683 to 1723 A.D. 

Text 

2 ir ^ ij. 1 ® *Tt 

4 I 

6 51^ ^i»T ansm d I 


KHAMBHALIA 


No. 151] 


V. s. 1749 


[5-5-1693. 


This inscription is engraved on a pdia raised in one of the Deris io the 
north of the temple of Klhambhanatha Mahldeva in Khambhalia in the 
Nawanagar State. It records that a Gugali Brahman woman named Ud- 
bai became sali at the death of her husband, Sankar Raghunatha on the 
10th day of the bright half of Vaisakha in v.s. 1749 (or Saka 1615). 


Text 


3 ^ g^leftlTTcfr^T ^ 

6 5IT ( ^ ^ ?T5*m 

7 if ^#11... 
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GOPANATHA 

No. 152) V. s. 1750. (25-6-1694. 

This inscription, measuring 7" in length and breadth is found in the 
well to the north-west of the celebrated temple of Gopanatha in the possession 
of the Maharaja of Bhavnagar. 

The inscription records that a well was built by a Maharastra Brahmacari 
named Ananda on Monday, the twelfth of the bright half of A§adha in 
v.s. 1750. The political connection of the Marathas with the province had 
not yet begun. 


Text 

1 JRl; 

2 3T 

3 g. ^ ^ 

4 ^ 

5 3TR^ 

6 

7 ’frinqr m 

8 'ft gft 


(To be Continued.) 



NOTES OF THE MONTH 


It is proposed to present a Volume of Studies in Indology to Prof. P. V. Kanb, 
M^., LL M. of Bombay in appreciation of his ser\nces to the several branches of 
Sanskrit learning, on 7th May 1$4J, when he will be completing his 61st year. A 
representative committee of Indian scholars was organized early in May 1940 to 
carry out the work of the pr(^x>sed volume under the chairmanship of Dr. V. S. 
SUKTHANKAR, M.A., p.HJ). The editors of the New Indian Antiquary are the Editors 
of the above volume, while the work of publication of the volume has been under¬ 
taken by Dr. N. G. Sardesai, l.m. & s. the enterprising Proprietor of the Oriental 
Book Agency, 15 Shukrawar Peth, Poona 2 (Indui). Numerous representative 
contributions to the above volume have already been received by the Editors and 
the printing of the volume is proceeding apace. Scholars and libraries wishing to 
register their orders for copies of the volume may write to the Oriental Book Agency. 


With effect from August 1940 the University of Bombay started the publication 
of their official organ viz. the Bombay University Bulletin of which two quarterly 
issues for August and November 1940 have already appeared. This organ " will 
give news of the University and of the Colleges, Schools and other institutions affili¬ 
ated to or othenvise connected with it. It will also maintain contact with the general 
public.” 

It is now more than eighty years ^ce the Bon9>ay Univeraty began to func¬ 
tion as a small examining body. " It has now become one of the biggest Universities 
in India combining teaching and examining functions and offering courses of study 
in a variety of subjects, cultural, scientific and technical”. These remarks of Mr. 
R. P. Masani, M.A., the present Vice-Chancellor of the University-introducing the 
first number of the Bulletin are quite apposite. We also note with satisfaction the 
declared aim of the University ” to take the University to the door of the public ” 
by keeping in touch with the general life of the people and by expanding the scope 
of its influence with a view to maintain close contact with Ihe literary, profesaonal, 
industrial and commercial organizations functioning within the sphere of its operations 

The two issues of the Bulletin before us contain varied matter under such head¬ 
ings as (1) Editorial Notes, (2) Ctoituary Notices, (3) University News, (4) Elec¬ 
tions, Nominations and Appantments, (5) Ordinances and Regulations, (6) Inter- 
University Board Discussions, (7) Excerpts from Convocation Address, (8) Pro¬ 
gramme of Examinations, (9) Prize competitions, (10) News about Colleges, Schools, 
other Universities, (11) News of general interest etc. The information supplied 
under the above headings is useful so far as it goes to the University and its afliliated 
institutions etc. but the news supplied under these headings has luj immediate 
bearing on the general life of the people and hence it cannot create interest in 
the general public not closely connected with the inner working of the University. 
If the Bulletin is "to attract the attention of the general pubhe” as stated by 
the Vice-Chancellor it must not be a mere Gazette of University activities but should 
contain some section of educative value to the general public We feel cwifident 
that our present scholar Vice-Chancellor will be able to combine in the Bulletin both 
the official news and educative matter for the student and the general iwblio res¬ 
pectively so as to make the University loved and respected by ail sections of the 

educated public 



PARAMARTHASARA OF ADISESA 

By 

S. S. SURYANARAYANA SASTRI, Madras. 

I 

param parasyah prakrter anadim* ekam nivis^ bahudha guhasu | 
sarvalayam sarva-cara-’carastham tvam eva visnum® §aranam 

prapadye |] 


TRANSLATION 

I 

O Vi$ou. wlio art more primal than primal nature (as responsible for the 
reality and manifestation alike of the latter),* who art beginningless and one, 
(yet art many as it were since thou) hast entered in manifold forms the caves 
(which are impenetrable, since they are fragments of the indeterminable and 
hence imponderable maya), who art the substrate of all (as their ground, 
accounting for their existence and manifestation), who art present in all, 
movable and immovable. Thee alone (who art ever immediately present as 
the Self) do 1 seek as refuge. 


NOTES 


The invocatory verse introduces the reader to Brahman in both the sagupa and 
nirguoa aspects. The very appellation. Vispu, indicates the sagupa aspect This 
same Vispu, who is sought after as the refuge, is also the absolute substrate of the 
world, movable and immovable. Material diveraty can no doubt be reduced to and 
imderstood as an evolution from homogeneous primal matter, prakrti. as it is called 
in the SaAkhya system and also in the present manual. But matter being non- 
conacious and inert requires to be manifested: else it would not be cognised at all. 
Being non-intelligent, it has to be guided in its evolution by intelligence (caitanya). 
Further, it will be seen on inquiry that the acit depends on cit for 
Its very wi^ence, not merely for its manifestation. For, assuming an ulti¬ 
mate du^sm of dt and adt, opposed to each other, as subject and object, how 
can Ae former ever know the latter? Knowledge implies and requires an intimacy, 
m idenbficatjon. which cannot be secured so long as subject and object are merely 
h ! the other. The difficulty may be exhibited in many ways, 

but the fol^ng may suffice. When A is said to know B. is B wholly unknown 
to A or wholly known ? Not the latter, since knowledge is always of the novel • 
m the case of the already wholly known, a knowing process will be merely re^ 
Iterative and purposeless; there wiU be really no knowledge Nor is B the whoUv 
unfcno^; we just had to note that the knowing process is purposeful; how can 
ffiera be a purpose, a desire to know, formed in respect of the whoUy unknown > 
EvidenUy, we have to compromise and treat B as partly known and partly unknown' 
But with this we are no nea rer a solution, since the quesUons we raised wiU recur 

^The words in bradeets in the translation are sumItAH ^ ^ 

. •parastham gahanad anadi rt^, " 


2 . K: Sambhiun 
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with regard to each part. In relation to the part known there can be no knowledge while 
in relation to the other part there cannot be the desire to know. This latter desire seems 
indeed to be inconsistent both with knowledge and with ignorance. The difficulty 
is persistent and insurmountable, so long as knowledge is conceived as an external 
relation between a subject and an object. Is knowledge at all possible ? Certainly. 
The self knows itself; it cannot doubt or deny itself, since it is the self of him who 
doubts or denies. But the self is selMuminious, it is not known as an object to a subject; 
it is itself knowledge, neither the object nor the subject thereof. Whatever is cognised 
succeeds in being cognised, only in so far as there is revealed its identity with the 
intelligence which is knowledge; and this could not be the case, if the object were 
really independent. It is because object and subject are both abstractions from the 
one intelligence, it is because both alike are super-impo^tions on the basic infinite 
identity, that the knowing relation is at all possible. 

A relation exists either between independent terms or between related terms. If 
they be independent, the relation would require other relations to connect it to the 
terms; thus there would be infinite regress. If already related, are they related by 
this same relation ? If so there is the defect of self-dependence. If by another 
relation, with regard to that too our inquiry will arise, leading a^n to infinite 
regress. Relation thus presupposes a non-relati<mal substrate. And this substrate 
must be self-luminous intelligence, ance the non-intelligent, as dependent on in¬ 
telligence for manifestation, cannot be non-relational. Thus the baac reality has to 
be of the nature of intelligence which accounts for both the existence and manifesta¬ 
tion of the non-intelligent, called primal nature or ma>^. Hence it is that Vispu is 
said to be more primal than primal nature. 


The real, being non-relational, is beginningless and one. What is not a term 
in a relation cannot be a member of a temporal series. Time is in it, like other 
relations. If it had a begirming it would be an effect, whereas the causal relation itself 
is but an appearance superimposed on the real, as will be evident from its failure 
to be intelligible in the last resort. The causal concept seeks to make change intelligible 
by discovering the element of identity in the change. It is because of the importance of 
identity and continuity that the creationist view of the effect as wholly new is con¬ 
demned by the followers of the ^nkhya, Ver^nta and allied schools, who maintain 
that the effect is pre-existent in the cause, requiring only to be manifested and not 
created. But the advocates of the effect as pre-existent (satkaryavSda) do but 
postpone the difficulty. The effect that is manifested, does it pre-exist as manifest 
or as non-manifest ? Obviously not the former. If it exists as non-manifest, does 
the manifestation make any difference to the effect or not? If not, it is irre¬ 
levant, and an irrelevant factor caimot avail to make a fundhmental' difference bet¬ 
ween cause and effect. If it does make a difference, then the mamfested effKt 
is not the same as the non-manifested one and there is no justification for treating 
the effect as pre-existent in the cause. Further, this identity we seek brtween 
cause and effect, has it any limits ? The effect is something produced; if 
cause should be of like nature, should it not also be something produced, i.e. 
an effect in its turn? If we admit this, we are committed to an unending senes 
of causes and effects, with no diance of an ultimate explanation. If so much 
identity is not required, why should we not admit as much discreteness between 
cause and effect as is involved in the creationist's view that the effect, 
production, is non-existent ? Because of these and other such difficulties we hold 


that the real is b^nningless. 

It is also one. since for the reasons menUoned it is non-relational, and a 
plurality is necessarily in a relation at least of separatioa The u^ • 
difference takes the following form. Ultimate plurality is ^telligible ana ^ 
from difference theie can be no manifold. Differena cannot be conceived either as an 
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attribute of the particulars or as their very essence. If particulars A and B are 
distinct aa having difference for their attribute, then we have to atoit that, at 
least in so far as they have this attribute in common, they are identical, i.e., non- 
different. In other words, the attribute of difference in so far as it is really pos.sess- 
ed by the alleged differents. makes them non-diffcrent: this is absurd. Further, 
the quality of difference, is this different or not from the particulars alleged to be 
different? If not different, we merge the quality in the substance: tlius A would 
be identical with diffcrence-of-A-from-B and B identical with difference-of-B-from- 
A ; A in other words would be identical with B. If the quality is different from 
the particulars, we have interposed, between the particular and its difference, an¬ 
other difference ; this again will be separated from the terms by another quality of 
difference and so on ad infinitum. Nor can difficulties be avoided by treating 
difference as the essence of the particulars. That whose very nature is difference can¬ 
not be one; the doctrine of difference as essential cannot therefore allow of the re¬ 
cognition of any unit, not even a primal atom, ance this too should fall ap)art into 
distinct parts; dmilarly of its constituents ad infinitum: and in the absence of 
any unit, there can be no manifold either; the very insistence on difference ser\’es 
to abolish difference. 

Multiplicity, however, is not unreal; for it is immediately experienced ; and 
what is unreal, like the barren woman's son, cannot be an object of immediate cogni¬ 
tion. Nor can it be real, as we have seen, since it fails to stand analysis. It is 
experienced, yet it is sublatcd ; what is real, like the self, can never be sublatcd. 


Diversity therefore can be neither real nor unreal. It is a product of Nescience 
(mays or avid^'a), which obscures the unity and projects a multiplicity. 

Such obscuration and projection constitute error; and error refuses to admit 
of explanation in terms of the real or the unreal. The rope-snake cognition is not 
of the real; for then the snake should continue to be perceived for all time and 
by all people; sublation would be impossible. Nor is it of the unreal, since the 
unreal cannot be immediately apprehended; much less can it cause trepidation and 
flight. Two posable ways suggest themselves out of this impasse. One is to admit 
the reality of the content of the erroneous cognition, but not as cognised i.e., not 
here and now. The snake is real enough, but not as I perceive it, in the rope; it will 
be found in its own appropriate hole, ready to cause not only fear, but more 
Mrious damage to those who approach. What fails us in erroneous cognition, then, 
is not the content, but the mode. If we cognised the snake as in its hole and the 


silver as in the cash box. instead of perceiving them in the rope and in the nacre, 
there would be no delusion. Delusion is not the cognition of the unreal (asat- 
khyati), but the cognition of the real as otherwise than it is (anyatha khj-ali). 
Such a view has a good deal to commend it. It does not do violence by asking 
us to believe in immediate experience of the unreal. It is patently verified in those 
cases of delusion where there is a transference of properties because of proximity 
etc., e.g., in the erroneous cognition of a crystal as red. because of the proximity of a 
China rose; the crystal is real, but not as red, and redness is real, but not as a 
propmy of the crystal. In such cases, however, both constituents of the delusive 
cognition—the crystal and the red colour—are present before us, capable of im¬ 
mediate apprehension through sense-contact. But in the apprehension of nacre as 
Sliver, sUver is not present here and now so as to be perceived • and v-et there is 
immediate (aparoksa) apprehension of the silver; for, we put'out our hand to 
pasp It and the inducement of such activity is intelligible only in Uie case of what 
13 immediately apprdiended. One may postulate some super-normal mode of sense- 

** « an unproved and 

needless hypothesis. If its possibility be admitted for all, there would be no dis- 

tmrtion baween cognitions of the present and the not-present; if the capacity be 

restricted to a few, yogms and the like, the widespread phenomenon of delusion 
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wouJd still have to be explained Further, in the case of deluaons, like the per¬ 
ception of a double moon, there is not a real second moon to serve as the content. 
Hence the admission of a real content, so long as it is not real here and now, 
does not go very far to solve our difficulty. And, if the content be real here and 
now, the cognition should not be erroneous. 


The denial of error and the doctrine that all cognitions are valid constitute 
the other possibility. In what is called delusion one may distinguish a perceived 
and a remembered element; the glitter is perceived, the silverness is remembered 
Either element is valid in itself and their mere combination cannot result in invali¬ 
dity. What happens is that in the case of the remembered factor, the fact of its 
being a memory-impression is forgotten; its memory-ness is lost. We act as if 
the two factors are on a par; the result is error and confusion in practice (vyava- 
hara), though the cognition, as cognition, is all right Such a valiant attempt to 
banish the elusive negative element deserves success, but does not achieve it There 
is still the loss of memory-ness to be accounted for. A number of causes may be 
postulated, e.g., passion, fear, greed, sense-defect, etc; but the essential feature is 
still negative, a loss. To what does this negative element correspond in cognition ? 
It will not avail to say that the negation and failure belong only to the realm of 
practice, not to cognition. We fail when we put out our hand to grasp the silver; 
but did we apprehend it <75 silver before the activity in question ? If not, then, 
that and other similar acts would be unintelligible, not being prompted by the 
only adequate cause, viz., immediate cognition of the appropriate content If, on 
the other hand, there is apprehension as silver, the negative element has entered 
into the cognition itself and coloured it It can no longer be contained that, 
while the cognition is valid, practice alone is faulty. Non-discrimination (akb>«ti) 
is not merely a conative but also a cognitive defeat; and we have still to account 
for this defeat without admitting the reality or the unreality of the content. 

Another variety of the last-mentioned view maintains that all cognitions are 
valid, since all contents are so mixed up in the course of evolution by quintuplica- 
tion of the elements,* that every object contains in itself in fractions however 
small the natures of all other things. Where nacre is recognised as silver, the 
former contains in itself some infinitesimal amount of silver; as relating to this 
the cognition is valid, though as referring to a larger quantity of silver, it fails 
us in practice. It is not that the alver-cognition has any unreal content; the content 
is real though practically inadequate. Here too the negative factor is not suitably 
accounted for. Our cognition is of alver, not of infiniteamal silver i in the latter 
case, practical activity would not result. The real content (adrmtting quintupli- 
cation which is only a hypothesis) falls far short of the action; and the in¬ 
adequacy is not merely practical ; the negative element enters into the cognition 
and calls for explanation. 

It is because of such difficulties that the advaitin postulates maya or avidya 
to explain error. Error has a content; but, for the reasons already noted, the 
content cannot be characterised as real (sat) or unreal (asat). Nor cm it^ w 
a combination of the two. as that is self-contradictory. The content is naya. 
which, not being exclusively determinable as real or unreal or real-and-unreaJ, is 
said to be imponderable, indeterminable (anirvacya), and spoken of as a cave. 


•A process wherein each of the five elements.is divided into 
one of the parts subdivided into four, before there is mt^xture ^d 
of Uie & as we know them ; thus, one ^ of the 
with an eighth each of water, air. fire and ether before there results what . ° ^ 
as earth ; similarly, one half of the water-element in 

earth, air. fire and ether; and so on. As a r^t,can 
its composition fractional elements of all other objects, hence no copu 

wholly fail of its content 
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II 

atm^buraSau nikhilo 'pi loko magno 'pi na 'camati ne k^te ca ] 
a§caryam etan mrga-trsnikabhe bhavambura§au ramate mrsai va^ | \ 

in 

garbha-grha-vasa-sambhava-janma-jara-marana-viprayoga- bdhau | 

jagad alokya nimagnam pr^ha gurum pranjalih §isyah® || 

IV 

tvam sanga-veda-vetla bhetta’ sam^aya-ganasya rta-vakta* ] 
sainsara-’rnava-tarana-prainam* prcch^y aham bhagavan \\ _ 

The entire world (of conscious beings), though plunged in the ocean of 
Self, sips it not, nor even glances at it; (yet) it delights but delusively 
in the mirage-presented waters of migratory existence; lo! mysterious is 
this. 

III 

Seeing the world sunk in the ocean, owisisting of entry into the womb, 
birth, old age, death and parting, a certain disciple (desirous of knowing 
the real, approached and) said thus to a preceptor, with folded hands. 

IV 

Thou art the knower of the Vedas together with their ahgas, the destroyer 
of the host of doubts (about the sense of the Scriptures), and the expounder 

This nescience is collectively one: but each individual empirical self (jiva) 
has his o^vn limiting adjunct, that is to say, his particular bit of nescience. Else 
when one slept all would sleep; and on the release of one, there would be universal 
release. Hence the reference in the verse to ‘caves’ in the plural. 

The self-luminous ^ngle intelligence that is the substrate of diversity and 
the inner ruler of the apparently finite and multiple jivas, is here addressed as 
Visnu, since it is all-pervasve; because of this pervasiveness it is ever present; 
hence the appropriateness of appealing to Visnu as the sole refuge. 

II 

The first verse states the nature of the Self, the second verse that of matter 
or the non-self (Pralqti). It is thus indicated that what is commenced here is 
the inquiry for discriminating purusa from prakrti. The terminology and approach 
are characteristic of the Sankhya systera Hence the plausibility of the ascrip¬ 
tion of the work to PatanjalL 

III 

This verse indicates the qualifications of the disciple—that thiou^ merit 
and study he should have learnt to distinguish the permanent from the imperma¬ 
nent, know that the apparent worldly pleasures do but oocaaon misery, turn 
away from them, desire to know the real Self alone, and possess the Scripturally 
declared qualifications of self-restraint, contentment, capacity to bear up against 
physical ills, deare for release &c Such a one looks for a preceptor in a jivaiv 
mukta, and approaching him in the prescribed maiuier asks as follows. 

1. This and the preceding verse are 3. P : chetfi (^2) 

not found in B. P or P; nor does K have 4. P : rtam vakta (v 2) 

to this. 5. P : tarat^ praWi (v. 2) 

2. This IS the first verse in P. vv. 
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V 

dirghe ’smin samsare samsaratah kasya kena sambandhah | 
karma subha-’subha-phaladam' anubhavati {nu)=* gata-’gatair iha kah |} 

VI 

karma-guna-jala-baddho jivah saipsarati kosakara iva | 
moha-’ndhakara-gahanat tasya katham bandhanan mok^h \\ 

VII 

guna-purusa-vibhaga-jne dharma-’dharmau na bandhakau^* 

bhavatah | 

iti gadita-purva-vakyah prakrtim purusam ca me bruhi® ] ] 


of the Truth. To thee, O, revered one, I put this question relating to cross¬ 
ing over the ocean of migratory existence. 


V—VII 

For him who migrates in this limitless saipara (migratory existence), 
whereby is there relation thereto ? Who is it that by passing and repassing 
here (in these three worlds) experienas the karma that gives fruit, auspicious 
and inauspicious? Who is the jiva that migrates (as some say) bound in 
the aggregate of karma and gmja (sattva, etc.), like a silkworm [‘spider’ 
says the commentary) in a cocoon [web?] made of filaments of its own 
creation ? How, for him, is there release from bondage which is difficult to 
overcome, being of the nature of the intense darkness of delusion ? For him 
who knows the distinction between purrisa and the guijas, how is it that merit 
and demerit are not causes of bondage? Along with (the answers to) these 
questions, tell me about prakrti and punuja. 

IV 

The ■ ahgas ’ are the well-known sub^diary disciplines, viz.. Phonetics, Liturgy, 
Grammar, Prosody, Etymology and Astronomy. The "Truth” is the real Self ex¬ 
pounded in the entire Vedanta and denoted by terms like Bhagavan and Brahman. 


V—VII 


The Self is self-luminous intelligence; it is pervasive and infinite, \yhat is 
it then that is subject to transmigration? Self-certitudfe belongs to my existence, 
while it ia my own self that appears to be bound ta suffering. How is this in¬ 
telligible ? If the suffering: be said to be an appearance due to maya that is con¬ 
stituted of the gunas (strands, constituents) sattva. rajas and tamas, how is one 
to account for the association of the self with naya ? It may be set down to 
karma, i.e. the aJrtivity of the Self, and its consequences proximate and rem^. 
patent and latent But why should the perfect Self act at ^1? It has no needs 
to satisfy, no motives to prompt, no desires to fulfil. Activity must be <^e o 
avidya, while the association with avidya has itself to be accounted for by actiwty 
(karma). Assuming that the association has somehow come about (unintelhgi- 
bility, the advaitin would claim, is an ornament, not a defect in the case of avidya), 


1. P : phalam (v. 3). 

2. P : reads anubhavati " without 
the emendation suggested by the editor 

of r. 


3. P : bandhaJeau na (v. 5). 

4. P : iti gaditam prakilini puni§am 

ca me brOhi (v- 5). 
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VIII 

ity adharo’ bhagavan pfstah sisyena tam sa ho’vacaj ^ 
vidu^m apy atigahanam vaktavyam idam smu tatha ’pi tvam 1 

IX 

satyam iva jagad asatyam mulaprakrter idam- krtam yena 1 
tam pranipatyo ’pendram vaksye paramarthasaram idam || 

X 

avyaktad andam* abhud andad brahma tatah praja-sargah | 
maya-mayi pravrttih sarnhriyata iyam* punah kramasah 11 

VIII 

The revered one, the support (of the world, i.e., Adisf^a), being thus 
questioned by the disciple, said to the latter : This which is to be expounded 
to you is difficult even for the learned (to comprehend) : yet (I shall expound 
it to you :) listen ! 

IX 

I shall expound this ParamaTtlutsdra. after rendering obeisance to 
Upendra (Vi?i)u). by whom, because of primal nature (i.e., his own energy), 
this non-real world is created, as if it were real. 


X 

From the unmanifcst (as subjected to the glance of the Supreme Person) 
arose the Cosmic Germ: from the Germ (arose) Brahma; thence (resulted 


how can this whose origins are indeterminable have an assured end ? What is U\c 
certainty of release? If you appeal to the evidence of persons alleged to ha\e 
found release, the jivanmuktas, how is it that theyi continue to live and act among 
us, in spite of their reported release? Will not action serve to bind them afresh ? 
If not, whence their immunity ? Such is the string of questions put by the re¬ 
verent but inquisitive disciple. 

The word gunai is used hero, as in ^hkhya texts, to signify a constituent, not 
a quality. It is possible that the usage primarily derives from a doctrine accord¬ 
ing to which the qualities themselves constitute the substance, instead of inhering 
in ‘a something I know not what’ as their substrate. Such a view is dearly 
enundated and defended by the Salva Siddhantin.* However this may be, con¬ 
sistently with the general S^khya ^proach, our present text uses ’ guna ’ in the 
sense of a constituent 

X 


The Vec&nta agrees with the Sahkhya in recognising a primal non-differentiated 
matter wherefrom the manifold evolves. The former insists, however, on intelli¬ 
gent guidance of the evolution; it is not a mere unconsdous process, like the 
secretion of milk by the cow. Hence the ccmimentator’s reference to the " glance 


• See further an artide by the present writer on * Substance and Attribute in 
the Saiva Siddhanta ’ JORM, VIII, 97. 


1 . P: kaityadharo; in the reckon¬ 
ing of this text, this is the sixth verse; 
the second verse in K uses the words 
" adharam bhagavantam ”, whidi are 
explained by a commentator, Yoga Muni, 
as referring to Sesa. 

2. P; omits “idam” (v. 7). 


3. This verse is dted in LM. p. 280. 

4. The corresponding verse in K 
mentions four ar^das (aiydacatustaya); 
this is verse 1 in P and V. 

5. P : maya-mayah kalpante samli- 
nyate (v. 8). 
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XI 

maya-mayo ’py aceta* gima-karana-ganah^ karoti karmani | 
tadadhisthata dehi sa cetano ’ pi na karoti kincid api® | ] 

XII 

yadvad acetanam api san-nikatasthe bhramake bhramati loham | 
tadvat karana -samuha§ cestati^ cidadhisthite dehe® [ ] 

the creation of bdings (movable and immovable) ; the activity (of the 
Creator) is of the nature of Traya; this (creation) is again re-absorbed in 
(reverse) sequence. 

XI 

The aggregate of guna and karaija (i.e., the body), which is a product 
of maya ( as inspired by I^vara), though non-conscious, performs deeds 
(good, bad and mixed) ; the controller thereof, the embodied one (the jiva), 
though he is intelligence, performs no (deed) whatsoever (since activity in¬ 
volving a change of nature is impossible in the case of him who is of the 
sole nature of intelligence). 

XII 

Just as iron, though inert, moves in the proximity of the lodestone, 
similarly, when the body is controlled by intelligence (through the! adoption 


of the Supreme Person ” and the inspiration of Uvara, in this verse and the next. 

According to the cranmentary, the second line has to be rendered thus: this 
creative activity of the Person who has maya for adjunct is briefly expounded 
in this sequence by the learned, e.g., “ narayaijah paro ’vyalctad andam avyakta- 
sambhavam” etc. 

XI 

Activity is diaracteristic of intelligence; the non-intelligent, i.e., mSya, is 
per contra inert. But strangely enou^, what we mean by activity in the empirical 
world is entirely a product of the body. It is the body which is bom and dies, 
whidi longs and strives,, which atdiieves and rejoices or is miserable; all these are 
characteristic expressions of the guijas—sattva, rajas and tamas—compounded 
in varying proportions, and manifest through their own products, the organs, in¬ 
ternal and external, the antahkaraioas and the indriyaa; spirit no doubt is active, 
but its functioning is free and not delimited in space and time, these latter Wng 
partial and defective manifestations of that intelligence. In that integral experience 
thera is no distinction of cause or consequence, agent or act; hence intelligence, 
though the controller of activity as the substrate thereof, cannot be treated as the 


agent. 


How can the inert be active? To this the answer is furnished in the next 


verse. 


XII 


The analogy of iron and the lodestone is common to the ^fikhya too. The 
point of the comparison lies in the induction of change in what is proximate without 
any change in that which induces. The present text, however, goes a step furtiier 
in treating intelligence as what is not merely proximate to, but is also the con- 


1. P : acetano ; ninth verse in its 
reckoning. 

2. V : gajjam (v. 2) : B : gutja- 

kara-gaiTam, 


3 . V and B omit “ api ” (v. 2). 

4. P : ce§tate (v. 10). 

5. This verse corresponds to V-4 

and B-Z, 
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XIII 

yadvad savitary udite karoti karmani jivaloko ’yam | 
na ca tani karoti ravir na karayati tadvad atma ’pi^ [ | 

XIV 

manaso ’hankara-vimurchitasya® caitanya-bodhitasye ’ha ] 
purusa-’bhimana-sukha-duhkha-bhavana bhavati mu^asya || 

of misconceptions like ‘ I am a man’), the aggregate of the organs (i.e., the 
body) becomes active. 

XIII 

Just as this world of living beings performs deeds when the sun rises, 
and it is not the sun that performs them or causes tliem to be performed, 
so too is the Self (not an agent in any way). 

XIV 

Of these (m5ya-products), for the manas, which has become the object 
of individuation (egoity) as illumined by intelligence (identified with manas), 


troller of matter. Intelligence being infinite and pervasve, there is nothing where¬ 
from it is remote. Matter, for the advaitin, is not alien to spirit, but a super- 
impoation on spirit, due to the failure of spirit to know itself; hence there is not 
for matter even as much foreignness as in systems like the Sahkhya. The problem 
which these systems have to face may be put thus; If mere proximity can induce 
matter to evolve, evolution would never cease and there woxrld be no release (kai- 
valya), as the infinite ^irit can never cease to be proximate ; if some kind of 
control be admitted' as necessary, it is not intelligible. What form of control could 
exist as brtween two wholly foreign entities? Some community of nature is neces¬ 
sary as between director and directed. The advaita concept of matter would thus 
seem to be in a more advantageous positiorL But here again it may be asked how 
matter can ever cease to evolve, inasmuch as spirit, to whidi matter is not foreign, 
is always, irt proximity and presumably cxerdses control all the time. To that the 
reply is as follows : matter, which is neither real nor unreal, is proximate to spirit 
as a superimposition thereon: for superimposiUon there is needed identification of 
the self with the not-self; such identification is possible and actual because of 
beginningless nescience ; what is called control by spirit consists just in this identifica¬ 
tion (appearing in such forms as ' I am a man, a brahmin, old, lame, blind of one 
eye.’ etc) ; this nescience is destroyed with the onset of knowledge, i.e., self-real¬ 
isation : the control of matter as well as matter itself ceases therewith, and thence¬ 
forth there is neither evolution nor bondage. An obvious question is how the 
erroneous identificaUon ever started; to which the equally obvious answer is that 
It did not ever start, as it is beg^iuiingless like lime itself. 


XIII 


The commentator says that what binds the Self to sarp^ is the body the 
composed of the following eight factors : (1) the five kannendriyas 
(2) the five Jnanendnyas. (3) the four beginning with manas. making up the 
mter^ orgM (4) the five vital airs, prapa etc., (5) the elements, ether etc, 
(6) kama. (7) karma, and (8) tamas. The authority for this enumeraUon is not 


^-4. 


1. This corresponds to V-4 and 


2. P : murchitasya (v. 12); B ■ 
y.: dvara murchitasya (v. 5). 
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XV 

« » ’smi* karmanam uttainadinam j 
iti^tat svabhava-vimalo ’bhimanyate® sarvago ’py atma | 

XVI 

nana-vidha-varnanam varnam* dhatte yatha ’malah sphatikah® | 
tadvad upadher gunabhavitasya® bhavam vibhur dhatte’ ][ 

XVI-A 

adar^ mala-rahite yadvad® rupam vicinvate® lokah | 
alokayati tatha ’tma visuddha-buddhau svam atmanam^® H 

there conies about, in the case of the foolish, the conceit of being a person, 
an enjoyer and a sufferer. 

XV 

Therefore (because of this conceit), the Self, though pure and omni¬ 
present by nature, entertains the conceit " I am a cogniser, I am the agent 
in respect of acts, good (i.e., enjoined by the Vedas) and otherwise, I am 
the experiencer (of the fruit) 

XVI 

Just as a clear crystal takes on the colours of diverse coloured objects 
(in proximity), even so the all-pervasive (Self) takes on the nature of the 
adjuncts produced by the gupas (prakrti). 

XVI-A 

Just as people in the world look for (their own) form in a mirror free 
from impurity, even so does the Self look for itself in the pure intellect. 


cited by name. There is some similarity to the enumeration in Bhoja’s Tattva- 
prakasikd, v. 12. 

XV 

" Cognisership ” is mentioned before " agency ” in the translation, in conformity 
with the logical order adopted in the commentary. 


XVI 


The adjuncts arc explained as the state of a divine being, a human being 
etc.; this is the sense of the second line of the corresponding verse in Abhinava- 
gupta's work. 

XVI-A 


Both in the Sankhya and the Vc<finta, the intellect (buddhi), as essentially 
of the nature of Sattva, is considered capable of reflecting the Self. The Self in itself 


1. B, V : api (v. 6). 

2. V and B omit “ iti" (v. 6). 

3. B: vimalabhimanyate (v. 6). 

4. P : vanj^ (v. 14) V : varpad 
(v. 7). 

5. V and B : sphatikam (v. 7). 

6. P : guijato bhavitasya (v 14). 

7. Corresponds to verse 6 in K, 


where, however, the latter half reads : 
“ suramanu^a-pa^u-padapa-rupatvam tad¬ 
vad I^’pi.” 

8. B.V : yad (v. 10). 

9. B, V : vicinute (v. 10). 

10. This verse is found in ". as 
verse 17, not in T; the corresponding 
verse in K reads: 


adar^ maia-rahite yadvad vadanam yibhati^tadvad ayam | 
sivasakti-pata-vimale dhi-tattve bhali bha-rupal? || 
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XVII 

gacchati gacchati salile dinakara-bimbam’ sthite sthitim yati ] 
antah-karane gacchati gacchaty atma ’pi tadvad iha* H 

XVIII 

rahur adrsyo 'pi yatha sasi-bimbasthah praka^^te jagati 1 
sarva-gato ’pi tatha ’tma buddhistho drsyatam eti* H 

XIX 

sarvagatam nirupamam^ advaitam tac® cetasa gamyam ] 
yad buddhigatam brahmo ’palabhyate sisya Ixxlhyam tat || 

xvn 

Here (in the world), the solar orb (reflected in water), moves (as 
it were) when the water moves, and attains quiescence (as it were) when 
(the water is) still; similarly, the Self too (reflected in the internal organ) 
moves (as it were) when the internal organ moves (and attains quiescence 
as it were, when that organ is still). 

XVIII 

Just as in the world, Ralm, though invisible, becomes visible, as pre¬ 
sent in the lunar orb (it obscures), even so the Self, though omnipresent 
(and hence not an object), yet, as present in the intellect, comes to have 
visibility (i.e., the nature of an object of cognition). 

XIX 

That Brahman which is present (as reflected) in the intellect and is 
consequently cognisable by the intellect (through the I-cognition), that 
should be understood to be omnipresent (unlimited in respect of space, time, 
or other entities), unparalleled (bliss), and non-dual (consciousness, devoid 
of the three kinds of difference). 

is essential knowledge, without distinctions of kno^ve^, known and knowing. Where 
it is knower, it is so in respect of cognition, i.& itself as reflected in the intellect. 

XVIII 

The example of the perception of I^hu is employed elsewhere by the advaitin 
with greater force and appropriateness to illustrate the cognition of nescience ; as 
non-intelligent it cannot manifest itself; what can manifest is intelligence, which 
it obscures; yet in the very process of obscuration there is manifestation of itself 
as obscuring. 

XIX 

Difference may be from another belonging to a wholly distinct genus (vijatiya 
bheda) or only to another spedes (sajatiya bheda) ; or it may be a plurality in 
the entity itself (svagata bheda). 

1. K: himak^-bimbam (v. 7). The verse corresponds to V-S and B-8 

2. K : ^ukaraija-bhuvana-vargc 3. B, V : iti (v 9) 

tatha ’yam atma mahesanab (v. 7). 

^ ^ • • tadvat 1 

. f> “^®8ato py ayam alma visayasrayaijcna dliimukurc || (v. 8) 

4. B. V : tamujupamani (v. 11) 5. P : Uc ca (v. 18) • V (v 11) ■ 

B (V. 11). ■ ' ’ 
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XX 

buddhi-mano-’hankaras tanmatre-’ndriya-ganas ca bhutaganah' I 
samsara-sarga-parirak^na- ksama prakrta* heyah |1 

XXI 

dharma-dharmau sukha-duWcha-kalpana® svarga-naraka-\'asa§ ca I 

'srama na santi ’ha paran^rthe* |j 

XXII 

mrga-trsnayam udakam fiuktau rajatam bhujahgamo rajjvam I 
taimirika-candr a»yugavad° bhrantam nikhilam® jagad-rupam || 

XX 

The intellect, manas, individuation (^oity), the aggregate of (five) 
subtle elements and (ten) organs (sensory and motor), and the aggregate 
of (five) gross elements, these products of prakrti have the capacity to bring 
on and maintain the (cycle of) migratory existence; (hence) they are to 
be abandoned (as of the nature of the not-self, by those who seek release). 

XXI 

Here (in the Self), there is not in reality merit or demerit or the ex¬ 
perience of (their fruit, viz.) pleasure or pain, or residing in heaven or hell 
(for the sake of that pleasure or pain) ; nor is there birth or death, caste 
or order (of life). 

XXII 

Like water in the mirage, silver in nacre, serpent in a rope, and the 
double moon produced by (the optical defect) timira, the entire world-pheno¬ 
menon is a delusion. 


XX 

In the ^hkhya, prakrti is assigned both the functions of binding and re¬ 
leasing ; such an exalted notion of prakrti is difiBcult to asamilate, and less accept¬ 
able than what is set forth here. 


XXI 

Here, again, there is an improvement on the Sahkhya view, whidi, while hold¬ 
ing that in truth no one is ever bound or released (SK, v. 62), yet maintains 
a plurality of spirits, because of the varying incidence of birth, death etc. (SK, 
V. 18). 

XXII 

The commentary sets forth the inference of illusoriness based on being object 
of cognition, being finite, and being inert (non-self) ; the aample (udaharapa) in 
each ragp is nacre-silver. Illusoriness is defined as sublatability by knowledge of the 


3. P : sukha-duhkhe (v. 20). 

4. Corregjonds to verse 29 in a : 


1. P: sabhutagapah (v. 19; V 
(v. 12) ; B (v. 12). 

2. V : Prakrtah (v. 12). i u j 

tadvad dharnia-’dhajroa-svar-nirayo-tpatti-marapa-w^-duhkham 

vaira-’sramadi ca 'Unany asad api vibhramabalad bharati U ^ 

5 B V • candiavat (v. 14). version quoted by NageSaWiatta in 

6. P : akhilam (v. 21); this is the p. 259. 
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XXIII 

yadvad dinakara eko vibhati salila-’§ayesu sarvesu [ 
tadvat sakalo-’padhisv avasthito bhati paramatma || 

XXIV 

kham* iva ghatadisv* antarbahih sthitam brahma sarvapindesu* 
dehe ’ham* ity anatmani huddhih samsara-bandhaya || 

XXV 

sarva-vik<ilpana® -hinah ^uddho buddho® ’jara-’marah §antah | 
amalah sakrd-vibhata§' cetana atma khavad* vyapp || 


XXIII 

Just as the one Sun appears in all sheets of water, so does the (one) 
Supreme Self appear as present in all adjuncts (i.e., aggregate of body and 
organs). 

XXIV 

Like ether in pots etc., is Brahman present in all bodies: (hence) the 
cognition “ I ” in respect of the not-self. the body, (is but a delusion which) 
serves to bind orie to (the cycle of) migratory existence. 


XXV 

The intelligent one is (certainly) the (Supreme) Self; (for) it is free 
from all indeterminacy (being the witness of all doubts); it is pure (unlike 
the body, associated with diverse impurities); it is conscious (unlike prana); 


substrate; the Ulusorinesa of illusoriness is discussed; and the inference of illusori- 
ness IS ^d to be atmaghataka (self-destnictive) like agama, as exemplified in “ ne 
ha nana sU : this text too is not real as a duality over against Brahman ; self- 
dwtrucrion is illustrated by the faggot that starts a fire destroying itself as weU as 

the real, since the latter is 

^-^fest. the illusoty can artrf does serve to remove the illusory, as when, in 
rwpect of a rope, the dlusion that it is a stick may remove the prior iUusion that 
It IS a snake; practical efficiency is possible in respect of and with even a greater 
degree of r^ity. e.g., the use of a reflecUorr of one’s face in a mirror, imagining 
Visqu m a ffllagrama etc.; if iUusonness be not granted, there is contingence of nm- 

rel^ since what is non-iUusory and cannot be sublated will persist as a cause 
of bondage, actual or potential. 

XXV 

T^e syllopsm impUed is " The jiva is but the Supreme Self, beause of being 
free from indetermina cy, etc.; pot et c, are the negative example." That 

1. V: svam (v. 16), explained in 
Telugu as " tanuvalene, like oneself" • 
mis is obviously due to a misreading ol 
“ kham ” in Devanagari script. 

2. B-. khattadisu (v. 16). 

3- ^e§u piodesu (v. 23). 

4. B. V : deho "ham (v. 16). 

5. B. V vikalpara {v. 17) 

sa^ vikalpana-hinam §uddham ^ntam wavo-'dav* i 

yat paratattvam tasmin vibhati §at-triipsa(fiS y?binam | 


6. B. V : aj^ddho ’jaro (v. 17). 

7. V : sakfd dhi (v. 17). 

8. V: savat (v. 17). 

p ^ transposed in 

^°tm the verse is 

S « in « 
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XXVI 

rasa-phanita-sarkarika- guja-khan^^ vikrtayo yathai’ve ’ksoh® ][ 
tadvad avastha-bhcdah paramatmany^ eva bahu-rupah^ || 

XXVII 

vijnana-’ntaryami-prana-virad- deha- jati-pin^-’ntah ] 
vyavaharas tasya ’tmany'^ ete avastha-visesah® syuh j| 

It is decayless and deathless (unlike manas which lapses in sleep etc.); it 
is quiescent (unlike the cognitional series subject to perpetual change); it 
is taintless (unlike the void which is obscured by the taint of saipvrti, ob¬ 
scuration, while the self is the witness even of that); it is ever-shining (un¬ 
like the self of the Logicians, which is itself inert and possesses cognition 
only as a quality); it is pervasive like ether (unlike the selves admitted by 
the pluralists). 

XXVI-XXVII 

As of the sugar-cane there are different forms (such as) the juice, molas¬ 
ses, sugar crystals, jaggery and pieces thereof, even so of the (one) Supreme 
Self there are diverse forms (as it were), viz., (Pure) Consciousness (which 
has not suffered distinction as intelligent or inert), the internal ruler, the 
pr^a (the JIva, who is Consciousness reflected in sattva-predominant pra- 
krti), the collective cosmic body, and individual bodies characterised by 
generic qualities (like humanity, etc.); these diverse forms of that 


say, what is not the Supreme Self, e.g. a pot, is not free from indeterminacy, being 
subject to alternative specifications, as to which there is always doubt. Empirical 
duality being granted, there is no dpst^taaddhi ; hence, the opponent cannot ask 
" since there is nothing other than the Supreme Self, how can there be any example 
of what is not that Self and not free from indeterminacy ? ” Nor can supremacy 
as a probandum be denied, since what is non-established cannot be denied ; as 
Mandana says labdha-rupe kvacit kincit tadrg eva nisidhyate.” That is to say, 
that which is denied and that in relation to which there is the denial ^ould be 
already established; there can be no negation either of an unknown counter-corre¬ 
late or in relation to an unknown locus. If the jiva be not the Supreme Self, 
there is the contingence of either of them being not-self (anatman); and this is 
not acceptable. 


XXVI-XXVII 


The internal ruler and the jiva are the intelligent modifications of Pure Cons¬ 
ciousness ; the collective body and the individual bodies are the inert forms. The 
illusory transformation of Consciousness into inert forms is possible, because of 
nmya; the relation of maya is also due to maya ; this does not lay it open to the 
defect of self-dependence, as it is of the nature of maya, in the last resort, not to be 


1. P : khandady^ vikpUyo yathe ’he 

'ksob (v. 25). _ 

2. K : kharjdadya yathe ksu-rasa 

eva (v. 26). _ 

3. P : paramatmana (v. 25). 

4. V : bahu-rupatnfi (v. 18) ; K 


sarve paramatmanah lambhob (v. 26). 

5. P: vyvaharasthasya ’tmana (v. 
26) • B. (V. 19), also LM atation 

(p. Ml). 

6. K : vyahara-matram etat paramar- 
thena tu na santy eva (v. 27). 
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XXVIII 

rajjvam nasti bhujangah sarpa-bhayam bhavati hetuna kena | 
tadvad dvaita- vikalpabhrantir avidya na satyam idam» [ [ 

XXIX 

etat tad andhakaram yad anatmany atmata bhrantya | 
na vidanti vasudevam sarvatmanam nara mudhah* 11 

XXX 

pranady-ananta-bhedair atmanam samvitatya jalam iva’ [ 
samharati* vasudevah svavibhutya® ’kridamana iva® || 

self (which is pure consciousness) are different (only because of differences) 
in empirical usage. 

XXVIII 

In the rope there is no snake; to what cause, then, is the fear of the 
snake due (if the illusory have no practical efficiency) ? Even so, duality 
and its delusive presentation are but nescience (the consequence of ignorance 
of the non-dual self) ; (hence) this (duality) is not real. 

XXIX 

This is the darkness (of nescience) whereby selfhood (is) delusively 
(ascribed) to the non-self; (hence it is that) foolish men (who have not 
enquired into the real Self) do not know ^sudeva, the Self of alt (to be 
such). 

XXX 

Vasudeva (Brahman that is of the nature of Consciousness), as if desir¬ 
ing to sport (with himself) through his own energy (maya), spreads him- 


logically intelligible through and through ; “ durghatatvam avidyaya bhusanam na 
tu dusaoam." 

XXVIII 

The commentator quotes fitm I${asiddhi (p. 47) " sattve na bhranti-badhau 
stam na ’sattve ” &c; there would be neither delusion nor sublation in either 
case, if the deluaon were real or if unreal; for the real cannot be sublated, while 
the unreal, like the square circle, cannot be the object of immediate cognition. 

XXX 

Hence it is not as if there are independent real finite consciousnesses different 
from and apprehending Vasudeva. For the view that creation is an act of sport, 
as it were, see Ved. Su.. II, i, 33. 


1 . 


^ _ .trasam kurute ca mrtyu-paryantam 

bhranter mahatl Saktir na viveklum sakyate nama 1| (v. 28). 

2. K^ bhavesu praka^manataya I 
atnanatiriktesv afM bbavaty anatira-'bhimano ’yam || (v 30) 

This and the preceding verse are dted dted in LM. p. 280. 
in LM, p. 296, with the substitution of 
"janaJj” for “narah” in the last line. 

3. Cp. K : jalena jalakara iva (verse 
32) ; P : indra-j^am iva (v. 29) ; the 
first half of this verse in the P version is 


4. P : upa^uhharati (v. 29). 

5. P; svabhutya (v. 29). 

6. Cp. K : krii^m praianoti parama- 
iivah (v. 33). 
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XXXI 

tribhir eva visva-taijasa- prajnaih^ adi-madhya-nidhana- ’khyaih | 
jagrat-svapna-susuptair bhrama-bhutais chaditam turyam* || 

XXXII 

mohayatl ’va ’tmanam* svamayaya dvaita-rupaya devah* | 
upalabhate svayam evam guha-gatam purusam atmanam || 

XXXIII 

jvalanad dhumo- ’dgatibhir vividha ’krtir ambare yatha bhati | 
tadvad® visnau srstih svamayaya dvaita-vistara® bhati^ || 


self out, as a (spider its) web, in endless diveree forms such as praija (the 
internal ruler) and the rest (viz., all jivas and bodies collective and in¬ 
dividual). and destroys (i.e, takes up all of them into himself, after des¬ 
troying the ignorance about himself through the knowledge that is him¬ 
self). 


XXXI 

(He spreads himself out) in the three forms, Visva, Taijasa and Prajna, 
(related to three states of) waking, dreaming and sleep, which are called 
(respectively) origination, the intermediate stage (of preservation) and de¬ 
struction : by these same (three, though) delusive, is concealed (as it were) 
the fourth (the real light that is the Self). 


XXXII 

In this way, the shining one (the Self) himself deludes the Self, as it 
were, through his own maya, and (again) realises (as it were) the Self, 
the person who had been hidden in the cave (of nescience). 


XXXIII 

Just as different forma (black, white, etc.) appear in the ether (which 
is colourless), because of (the colour of) the smoke rising from fire, even 
so does this creation, the expanse of duality, appear in Viwu, through his 
own maya. 


XXXI 

For further light on the three states and the three forms of consciousness, 
reference may be made to the Mari4ukya Upamsad and the first c^ter of Gauda- 
pada's karikas thereon. Dreaming is referred to as the intenncdiate stage; com¬ 
pare the term *'sandhih" in " Sandhye srstir aha hi ” (Ved. Su., HI. u- D- 


1 . 

2 . 


3. 

4. 

5. 


> inserts “ taih ” (v. 30; also_ B and F (v. 23). . 

Cp. K : saiphara ^gTBt svapnam su$upt^ iti tasmin | 

bhanti turiye dhamani tathi 'pi tair avrtam bhati || 
iaarad viivam bhe<fit svapnas tejah praka^-mahatmyat | 

Stjnah svapna-’vastlra jfiana-ghanatvat tatah param 


reads turiyam (v. 30) ; B. V : turyam (^ 23). 

P ; 6. B and P : .dv^ta-vistajo (v. 

V • Xzd (y. 25 ) ; B : tadvi§oob 7. This vcree is dted in LM. p. ^ 
* (to be continued) 



inscriptions of kathiawad* 

By 

D. B. DISKALKAR. Poona. 

KHAMBHALIA 

No. 153] V. s. 1751. [20-10-1694. 

This inscription is engraved on a palia in one of the Deris near the temple 
of Khambhariatha Mahadeva at Khambhajia in Nawanagar State. 

It records the death of the prince Vibhaji son of Phulji by his wife 
YaSuji, and grandson of Jam Ruasimhji on Saturday, the 13th of the 
bright half of Kartika in v.s. 1751 or 6aka 1616- 

Jam Phulji. mentioned in the inscription, is the younger brother of Jam 
Tam5ci, the ruler of Jamnagar from whom he had received Bhanvad in girds. 
It will be seen therefore that the prince, whose death is recorded by this 
memorial stone does not come from the direct line of the rulers of Jamnagar. 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 
11 
12 

13 

14 

15 

THAN 

No. 154] V. s. 1752. [22-4-1696. 

This inscription is copied from one of the sixteen PaJias in the pddar 
of Than. The inscribed portion measures 2' in length and l'-2" in height. 

• Continued from p. 353, of Volume III. 


Text 


f Tnnft 3n?T 


11 II 
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It records that when the Cutch armies had attacked Than Bhagavat- 
siMGHji, son of Gopalsimhji, son of SeSamalji, son of Vajerajji, fell in the 
battle while repelling the attack. 

The genealogy given here is that of the Lakhtar family founded by 
VajeiSjji’s father Abherajji. As we know that Karaoasirhhji, succeeded his 
father Gopalsiihhji to the g^i of Lakhtar, Kumar Bhagavatsirhhji, whose 
death is recorded by this inscription must have died in the lifetime of his 
father or he may be a younger son. 


Text 

4 qjranTT ^hihhi 

6 ? cTRT aiiqi iTT 

RAVAL 

No. 155] V. s. 1753. [15-5-1697. 

This inscription is fixed in the wall above the gate of the fort at the 
town Raval in the Jamnagar State. The inscribed portion, which is in 
a good condition, measures 2'-9" by 12i". 

It records that the fort of Raval in H^r De4a was caused to be 
built, on Saturday, the fifth of the bright half of Jyestha in v.s. 1753 
(Saka 1619) by Jam Lakhaji, son of Tamaci and grandson of Rajasimhji, 
of Yadu family, which is one of the 36 royal families. Jam Lakhaji is said 
to have conquered the territory to the south of his kingdom and was 
ruling at Navanagar. 

This inscription shows that the statement in the Kathiawad Gazetteer 
(p. 571) that Jam Tamaci built the fort of R&val in 1679 a.d. is wrong 
in both the points. It was Jam Lakhaji, who built the fort in 1697 a.d. 

Text 

1 II 

2 qi 5T<Tf^ f^d+tl u 

3 WflinRidt ti«rqw9*i'l& 

4 55RT: 11 *1 II HH^Idld II ^ ^ ^ ^ 

1. How full of mistakes the verse is can be easily seen. There is no verb. This 
V6rse is also used in NOi 131 above. 
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8 WIMRIWW^H ^rfR»Ki%5nRP^ 5TR%?^ 

9 ?r5R fn# ] 15^ ^TST^IT: 11 

^1 


GUNDI 

No. 156) V. s. 1755. (21-1-1699. 

This inscribed pdlia is lying in the village Gundi, at a distance of four 
miles from Ghogha. The inscribed portion measures l'-2" by 8". 

It records the death in a fight of Gohel Konoji son of Lakha on the 
second day of the bright half of Caitra in V.S. 1754 (4-3-1698). A deri 
in his honour was built on the second day of the bright half of Maha in 
V. s. 1755. 

Kanoji was an ancestor of the Maharaja of Bhavnagar. He succeed¬ 
ed his father Vijoji to the gddi at Umrala. which was then the capital of the 
G<*el chiefs. 


Text 

1 ‘l'*HY ^ ^ 

3 *TW ^3% gift «I3TT 

5 *TT?I ^ ^ iPTf^ 


BERAJA 

No. 157] V. s. 1756. (3-10-1700. 

This inscripdon is found in the temple of Siva in the western part of 

the village Beraja near Bhalsajja in Navanagar State. It measuies T-3i" 
by 1'. * 


Of Aso (-^^vin) in 

1756 Jadeja Dev}i. son of Phalji caused the Siva temple to be built, 
rhe inscnpuon ^en mentions some names, whose connection in it is not 
cle^Iy known : Jam Vibha, Jam Raval and Kum^ Naranji. Lakhaji, ^^ghji 
^ I^ji. These seem to be Bhayatas of the royal family of Jamnagar 

Devji IS probably the brother of Vibhaji mentioned in the Khambhalia in- 
scnption of v.s. 1751. published above. 


Text 

1 1 ^ sTRff ^ 

2 H ^ t^hKcS5fte?T sn%in 

3 ^ ^ g qf »34)*i i’ jn 

4 HW 5n*T 
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5 fiartcsirt ii 

6 ylHKiuw'l cTm «%3n 

7 ^ «55fr3ft 

8 sft ?l?77 *TT»T^ II 3H) 

9 ?: I ^ ^ ti 

THAN 

No. 158] V. s. 1757. ,[19-9-1701. 

This inscription is engraved on one of the 16 polios, lying outside Than. 
The inscribed portion measures 2' in length and 11" in breadth. The liters 
are very badly engraved. The script is more of the Gujarati than of the 
Devanagari form. 

The inscription records the death, while protecting the cows, of Zala 
Sangramasimhji, son of Se^amalji, son of Vajerajji, son of Maharai^ 
Abherajji, on Friday the 13th of the dark half of BhadravS, in v.s. 1757 
or Saka 1622. 

The genealogy given here is that of the ZzIzl chiefs of Lakhtar. Abherajji, 
who was the son of Candrasixhhji of Halvad received Lakhtar in giras from his 
father and founded the family which reigns to this day. As we know that 
GopaJsirhhji, son of Sesamalji, succeeded to the gadi of Lakhtar it is clear 
that Sangramasirhhji, son of SeSamalji, who died in v.s. 1757 as the pre¬ 
sent inscription says must be a younger son of Se^amalji. (See No. 154 
above). 

Text 


1 II <A» U ^ 5n% 5 

2 >TI3^ ^ *1 ^ 

5 ^ STFld 

6 ^nszn ^ 


DIHOR 


No. 159] V. s. 1758 [8-2-1702. 

This inscription is found in the temple of Mahadeva at the village Dihor, 
which is at a distance of six miles from Talaja under the Bhavnagar State. 

It measures 12" by 7". , 

It records that Raval HamIrji, son (?) of Raval Gajasimhji «us^ 
the temple of Mahadeva to be built on Sunday, the seventh of the bnght 


fortni^t of Magha in v.s. 1758. t d- „i 

Raval Hamirji is most probably the younger brother f 

mentioned in the Badi inscription of v.s. 1748. But their fathe ® 

is given in the Kathiawad Gazetteer (p. 389) as Govindj.. Who was Raval 

Gajasimhji, then, mentioned in the present mscnption ? 
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The inscription was once published in the Prakrit and Sanskrit In¬ 
scriptions of Kathiawad p. 166. 

Text 

1 

2 a 

3 ( 0 ^ 

4 m3 irsraiRft 

5 5n. 

6 ^ ^ ^ am ^ ^ ^ %Tt 

NAGICAI^a 

No. 160] V. s. 1758. 124-5-1702. 

This inscription is engraved on a palia found in the village Nagicana 
It measures Hi" by 14". 

It records that Pithia Ranmal son of Vejananda fell in a battle in the 
village Nagicana on the 9th day of the bright half of Jetha in V.S. 1758, 
during the reign of the emperor Auranczeb. 

Text 

1 : »iim1 1 

2 ^ 

3 ^ ^ qRr?n ^ 

4 ^ 

5 mr nn 

6 a atstsn 

7 §cT m 

8 

BHAVNAGAR 

No. 161] V. s. 1768. [9-2-1712. 

This inscription is found in the temple of Nilkactha Mahadeva in 
Bhavnagar city. It measures 17" by 4i". 

It records that the temple of Nilkaptha Mahadeva was built by Seth 
Bhagvan, son of Seth Kalyaija, by his wife Rakhmai, of the Primal com¬ 
munity and Lagha Uikha, on Saturday, the 13th day of the bright half 
of Magha in v.s. 1768 or Saka 1633. Seth Bhagvan belonged to the 
village Vadva. which was in the possession of Jadeja Sataji son of Kalaji. 

Text 

1 stiwhnm II 5i» 

2 1 ^ ^ 'A 

4 3 dtTT d I q%TT TO ^ # 

5 
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BHANAVAJP 

No. 162] V. s. 1771. [27-4-1715. 

This inscription is copied from a pdlia lying in the village Bhaijva<J in 
the Nawnagar State. 

It records that Kumar Jethiji belcmging to the Yadu family fell in 
a battle on the 13th day of the dark half of Caitra in v.s. 1771 (5-4-1715). 
His palin was raised on Wednesday, the 5th of the bright half of VaiSakha. 
Jethiji was only a Bhayat of the royal family of Jamnagar. 

Text 


1 NtTrihFTnr jut: n 

2 ^ 

3 

5 srinwit 

6 ^ »TT^ 

8 ? vrm^ ^ ^ 

9 Hi*<n 0 sriclCT 

10 Wt 5PT ^ H 11 

THAN 

No. 163] V. s. 1776. 131-8-1720. 

This inscription is copied from one of the Pdlias in the northern pddar of 
Than. 

It records that Kumar Sri Pratapsiihhji, son of Ra^a Sangrfimasunhji 
son of Raija Sei&amalji, son of Rai>a Vajeraji, son of RaijS Abheraji, fell in a 
fight, against the enemies who had invaded Thangadh, on Wednesday, the 
nth of the bright half Bhadrava in v.s. 1776. Kum^ Piatapasimhji 

was the sister’s son of Paramara Akherajji, son of Nayaji. 

It may be noted that Kumara Pratapasiihhji was (xAy a bhayat ot 
the ruUng family of Lakhtar, as his father, who was killed m v.s. 1757 
(See No. 153 above) was a younger son of SeSamalji. 

Text 


1 ^ 

2 fn ^ 

3 ^ 

4 5rsft ^ 

5 

7 ?ifT Trm 
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8 wtiTOrTT 

10 rK 

11 3lMI ^ ^ 

12 'R^R RR 

13 'RJR ^arornnft 

14 


HALVAD 

No. 164] V. s. 1779 11-4-1723. 

This inscription is copied from a p^ia standing near the thirty-six 
pillared deri in Halvad. 

It records the death of Maharaija Jasvantsbhhji, son of Maharajja 
Gajasiriihji, and grandson of Maharana Megharajjl, evidently of Halvad, on 
the seventh day of the bright half of a Caitra in v.s. 1779. 

The Kathiawad Gazetteer states that Jaivantsirhhji ruled till 1718 AD., 
which in the light of this pdlia seems to be wrong. 

Text 

1 MtnSfilPT •W: 

2 ^ JTTfRt 

3 «I ^ 

5 ^ ^ I I 


SIYANI 

No. 165] V. s. 1781 [15-7-1724. 

The following inscription is engraved on a marble stone fixed in a deri 
on the bank of a tank to the south of the village Siyaiji in the Limbdi 
State. 

It records that Kura^ 6ri Adaji (Aderajji) son of Bai Rupakuvar 
bom of a CSvda family caused a deri to be made in honour of Mahararja 
BhojarAjji on Wednesday, the 6th of the bright half of SrSvajtja in v.s. 
1781 (daka 1646). 

Text 

1 sftnSftnzT II Mtar 

3 ^ ^ 

4 ?IT% J1 

5 If Jimtw 

6 ^ ^ RI 
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BHADROD 

No- 166] V. s. 1792 [30-6-1736. 

This inscription is found in the Bhadreivara Mahadeva temple at Bhad- 
rod, a very old village at a distance of 4 miles to the north-east of Mahuva 
in the Bhavnagar State. 

It records that during the time of Vala Khengarji the temple of 
[ Bhadre^vara ] Mahadeva was built by Gusais Rupabharati and Jegama- 
bharati, on Wednesday, the third of the bright half of Asadha in v.s. 
1792, at a cost of 1125 koris. 

Vala Kheng^ji was a descendant of \^la Hemaiji, son of CSmprtj- 
vala, who ruled at Bhadrod. Khengarji entertained many Vanara Ahirs in 
his service. Being much oppressed by them, they united together seized 
and bound him and threw him into the bonfire lit on the occasion of the 
HoH and burned him to death. (See Kathiawad Gazetteer p. 517). 

Text 

1 II 11 

2 ^ 4iui4Wi ^ 

3 ^ ^ g’jrw 4)1^ d 3?n 

4 t rriiT ggif 

5 wg 3 ^To3l 

6 ^ d JTT 

7 g fg % ^ 3ng ^ 

8 ^ rrtTT ggit 

9 'ift rrin 

10 ^ ^ jfter d 

11 ^ tftclRT JTP?; *TTC ^ 

UMBDI 

No. 167] V. s. 1793 [28-3-1737. 

This inscription is copied from one of the palids standing on the bank 
of a tank at Limbdi. The inscribed portion measures U' by 51". 

It records the death of Kumara Sri BeherSjji on Monday, the eighth 
day of the bright of Caitra in v. s. 1793 or (Saka 1659). 

Text 


1 

2 

3 

4 



'AS -s 
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LOLIYAIjlA 

No. 1681 [9-5-1738. 

This inscription is engraved on a stone slab fixed in the outer portion 
of the eastern wall of the Siva temple in the now ruined village Loliyaija 
in the State at a distance of about 7 miles to the north-west of V,ala. 

The inscribed portion measures 7" by 5J". 

It records that Damaji Gaikwad built the Siva temple on the second 
day of the bright half of Jye^tha in v.s. 1794. 

Elamaji Gaikvad is the founder of Gaikvad family of Baroda. The 
inscription is in the Marathi language. 

Text 

1 II 

2 II 

3 

4 11 ^ 

5 II 


LIMBDI 

No. 169] v.s. 1794 [17-5-1738. 

This inscription is copied from a palia standing on the bank of a tank 
in Limbdi. It measures T-5" by 

It records the death of Kumara Sri Amarasimhji on Wednesday, the 
11th of the bright half of Jyestha in v.s. 1794, 8aka 1660. 

AmarasUhhji was the younger brother of HarWiamji, the ruler of Limbdi. 
He was killed while fighting with the Kathis of PSliad (Kathiawad Gazetteer 
p. 534). 

Text 


1 ^ 5n% 

2 fa# ^ 1 

3 qrf^d II 


MORVI 

No. 170] V. s. 1797 [21-11-1740. 

The following two inscriptions are engraved on two of the many p^ias 
standing in the crematory to the north of the Morvi City. The first measures 
2' in length and l'-2i" in breadth, and the second 2'-l" in length and 
7" in breadth. Both of them are incised with big letters and are of the 
same date, viz., Friday, the 14th of the bright half of Magassara in v.s. 1797 
(Saka 1662). 

The first inscription records the building of the Deri of Thakur Aliyaji, 
son of Kayaji of the Japeja family. The second inscription records the 


• This letter is engraved here through mistake. 
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erecting of the palid of Jadeja ViSAji. son of Bharaji, while fighting to¬ 
gether with Thakur Aliydjt. 

The event referred to in these records is that Thakur Aliaji, son and 
successor of Kayaji of Morvi was treacherously murdered by Haloji. the 
Girasia of Padadhari, when Aliyaji was returning from pilgrimage to Dwaika 
(See Kathiawad Gazetteer p. 549). 

Text 

(O 

1 M JTT ^ '1^ 

2 ^ ^ ^ n|%] 

3 JTTfnTFIpJf ] 

4 '}v 

5 ^ 51^ §<T snlin ^ 

6 ^ ^ qri^Bft... 

(^) 

1 ^ ) qr»RR *iY ^ 

2 K ?ft^t ^nt^rr ?Tr[|^] vnrrsft §?t ^ 

3 *T S 5T^ 3n*I5I 

4 3iiqi 55 3 

WADHWAN 

No. 171] V. s. 1797 (20-8-1741. 

This inscription is copied from a pdlid standing in the place called 
after ‘ Hadima ’ in Wadhwa^. It measures 12i" by 16". 

It records that Devakuvarbai, daughter of Haqa Amarsimhji burnt 
hereelf (i.e. became sati) with her husband, Maharana Arjunsinihji on 
Thursday, the 5th of the dark half of Sravaija in v.s. 1797. The deri was 
built in her honour by the Maharai^a Sabalasimhji, son of Aclabdf?), 
of the Paramara family. 

Text 

4 JTRTtrWtn^ ^ 5^ 

5 JHKNT 

6 3m[ K* Irteft 9dT ^ ?TTim 

7 ^ g II 

8 5RIK ^ 

9 ^15^1 ^ II 11 
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BEYT 

No. 172] Date Lost. 

This inscribed slab was found in the Ramavadi on the bank of the 
Ranchod talav in Beyt-Sankhoddhar. 

The inscription is in Marathi and records that the tank was dug up 
by Bhagavant Dada Kulkami. inhabitant of Jamb Jalgaon in the Wai 
De6a and in the employ of Samsher Bahadar Subhedar Damaji Gaikwad, 
son of Pilaji. 

A Gujarati inscription on white marble fixed in the right hand wall of 
the stairs to the Raijchod talav shows that in subsequent times when this 
tank which was called Danfisar was out of repairs it was rebuit in v.s. 1861 
by Babaji Appaji Kalambeker of Satara. It is dear from this that the 
present Raijchod talav was originally called by Damasar. 

A question arises here how could Damaji, son of Pilaji, who ruled 
from v.s. 1788 to 1824 have built a tank in Beyt which was conquered by the 
Gaikwads in v.s. 1873 (’1817 a.d.) ? 

Text 

1 I n 

3 31N sn?r ^ ^ ^ 

5 ^ 

6 .. 

7 ^... 

8 ... 5TTc5T 

9 «fi%9TT .,. 

10 


PATDI 

No. 173) V. s. 1801 (25-3-1745. 

This inscription is engraved on a stone slab fixed in a wall of the devadi 
at the inner door of the Darbargadh at I^tdi. The inscribed portion 
measures 26^" by 10". 

It records that during the time of the emperor Muhammad Shah (of 
Delhi) Desai Udakarai^a of Viramgaon caused the fort of Viramgaon to 
be buUt and his son Bhavasimha caused the fort of PStdi to be built. The 
cost of this was Rs. 40361. Names of several officers of BhAvasirhhji employ¬ 
ed at Patdi are given. The date, third day of the bright half of Caitra of 
V.S. 1801 probably refers to the time when the Patdi fort was completed 
and when the inscription was set up. 

This Desai Bhavasinghji fought bravely against the Marathas in defence 
of the Viramgaon fort. (See Hisi&ty of Gujarat, p. 323). 
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Text 

1 TO: [ I* ] trmwr ^ 

2 JT^ ^troro^t ^ ^ ^ 

3 1?]% ^ %^?^oT «r3?rg ^Rt ^TTf 

4 ffT. ITT. %®ftTO ^TIo 4]cIfl<^R 

5 TOTO m: ?T^5ft ^fcTT cT: TIo ^cTT NJs^^RT cT: JT]^o «TIzfpn 

6 «IT 3RT TT^tJ! ^ ^ fRT^ iJ toI ^TITOTOtJTI 3TJTTT^ 51 

7 drft TOiTOfl 5nqRT tot jh® to^t tot 

8 5Tg^ TOT TTlcno Tt^Tcrarn TTm Rtm ^3TI^ 

9 ^rm ^ tri® sr^ to^ ^■<u ^jm\ {1) ^ fr: im? 

10 3ft TOT ^TT SRTT^ TtJT^ TOT *Tt% «TT3#TT 3Tq<^ TO® 'To 

11 RFR 3TT%Tn ?T«n 3TJRT ifftTsft ?4fT ^ < o ^ ^ cT^TF 

TT. TT^R^ft 


MAHUVA 

No. 174] V. s. 1805 [12-12-1748. 

This inscription is found in a well called ‘ Dholia vav ’ in the Darbar- 
gadh at Mahuva. It is much worn out. It measures 14" by 15". 

It seems to record that during the time of Vakhatsimhji, evidently the 
ruler of Bhavnagar, some men belonging to the Khatri community caused 
a well to be dug up and made a gift of 60 bighas of land on the fourth 
day of the bright half of Pau$a in v.s. 1805. 

This inscription was once published in the Pkt and Skt inscriptions of 
Kathiawad p. 167. 

Text 

1 . RITO... ' 

2 . 

3 !... qRiqt 

4 .. ^3Rt[ TI ] 

5 ^ .... q^rq^ft? fT’qr 

6 ffTsft *ii4-jft .... ^ ^cTT ^ 

7 q^ft tot 

8 ’'ft^ ^ TOTsqt... ^ ® 


9 .qRI <W<I Tr TOTftqRT 

10 .gqri.Tio'^ qfR gq V 


(To be Concluded.) 







INDO-EUROPEAN GM.Sk6 OR GM-SKHO? 

9 O 


By 

SIDDHESHWARA VARMA, Jammu. 

C. R. Sankaran’s very learned article on “GM-sico versus GM-skho " 

o o 

in the January number (pp. 632 If.) of Vol. I of this journal has deeply interest¬ 
ed me. In this article he advances a new theory that in Greek forms like 
[skhide], [skhizo], when, normally, “ the accent preceded the cluster of the 
dental sibilant and the voiceless guttural stop phonemes, the voiceless guttural 
became non-aspirate ; otherwise aspirate in Greek ” (pp. 634, 636). But before 
this theory can be accepted, there are a few additional points which must be 
taken into account 

(1) As examples of Greek aspiration, Sankaran gives forms of only 
one Greek stem, namely [skhid—) and a theory based on only one stem has 
little chance to be established. In fact Greek has only this stem or the 
phonetically allied stem [sk(h)ei-] in [slch46-] to offer (vide Boisacq, Diet. 
Ety. de la La Grecque (1923), p. 932] as a clear example of aspiration after 
[s]. 

(2) But even this aspiration in the single stem [skhid-] or [skhei-] 
may be an illusion, or just a sporadic phenomenon, for side by side with the 
aspirate forms of THIS stem, we have also the non-aspirate forms, Cf. Gr. 
[skidnemi] side by side with [skhizo], (cf. Boisacq Ib. p. 932) [skidardn], 
[skindalmds] side by side with [skhindalmds] ( Walde-Pokorny's Lexicon, 
n, p. 544). 

(3) The inference from Sankaran’s statement that “ we find the 
accent immediately after the voiceless guttural aspirate stop phoneme,” 
(p. 634) is that if the accent does not follow the consonant-group immediately, 
the stop is a non-aspirate. But this inference is disappointed by the following 
examples, in which the aspiration is maintained, although the accent does 
not immediately follow:— 

[ skhistbs ], [ skhindalmds ], [ skhasmds ], [ skhastwon ], 

[ skhasterla ] (Vide Walde-Pokorny, II, 544, Boisacq, p. 932) 

4. Walde-Pokorny (I, 137) give another example of aspiration in 
Gr. [ 4rkhomai ], Skr. [ ^hati ], and if this etymology is accepted, we would 
expect [*6rkomai] by Sankaran's theory, for the accent immediately 
precedes the conwoant group. Walde-Pokorny, however, connect the 
stem, not with [ skho- ] but with [ sko- ], [ er-sko ]. 

(5) On p. 635, footnote 5, Sankaran notes [ skor ] as an exception 
but there are a few more exceptions, such as the following, collected from 

Walde-Pokorny :— 
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Greek Sanskrit 

[sklilos] [chavi-3 

[ski§] [skana] [chay4] 

(6) Greek [skedannumi ] “I break into pieces” mentioned on p. 634, 

has no bearing on the main issue, for, according to Walde*Pokorny 
(II, p. 558), it is connected with Skr. [skhadate] “he splits,” and so 
has the Indo-European stem [ sqhed- ] or [ sqed ], not [ sthed- ]. 

In my opinion, the very occurrence of an Indo-European [ skh ] or 
even [ kh ] is extremely doubtful. The first article attempting to establish 
an Indo-European [ kh ] was by Bartholomae, who, in KZ 27, pp. 366 ff 
gave examples like [chadSyati), [pdccham], [chayfi], the [ch] of 
which is now traced to a composite sound [sk], without any aspirate 
element, cf. Walde-Pokorny on these words. The occurrence of [kh] has 
been once mentioned by Brugmann ( Grundriss 1*, 548), but the only 
sure example he gives thereof contains a composite sound, viz. gr. 
[ skhizo ] and he has not further mentioned (kh ], even in the Indo- 
Iranian section, while Hirt has cut the Gordian knot by eliminating [kh] 
altogether, for he does not mention it at all in his Mg. Gramm. I, 245 
( 1927). He mentions only [kh], nor does he mention [skh] : he gives 
only [skh]. In fact the motive to keep a [kh] seems to have been a 
feeling to complete a series, though no positive element was available to 
do so. No single sound in any Indo-European language is available, which 
may be traced to [ kh 1. 


Skr. [ch], as has been established by Wackernagel and others 
(cf. Wackernagel, Ai. Gramm. I, 156) is a composite sound, being a 
product of internal Sandhi. But to trace [ ch ] to an Intermediate group 
of spirants [6 6], [6 Sh] (Wackernagel I b., 157) is a phonetic impossibility. 
[ Ch ] has been considered to be an affricate, but there is no conclusive 
evidence that it was so. Ancient Indian Grammarians never mention that it 
was an affricate, they always treated it as a plosive [ spar^a- ]. That it was 
possibly a plosive is further supported by some of the modern Indo-Aryan 
dialects, in which it is a plosive, cf. my “ phonetics of lahnda” JASB, 1936, 
Vol. II, No. 2, pp. 72, 75. Now when once a group of complete spirants like 
[ s s ] has been established in a language, it is not possible for it to develop 
into a sound with considerable occlusion like [ ch ], which was possibly, or 
very nearly plosive. In my view, Skr. [ ch ] preserves the traces of a vw 
ancient Proto-Indo-Iranian stage in which [ sk ] had not yet become [ H ]. 
Sankaran’s hypothesis ( p. 633) is^ therefore certainly a definite irnprove- 
ment, as he deduces from [gipsfcho] a series of forms, in which Ae 
occlusive element has been maintained, viz. [slch] > [sk'x’J > [st’s] : 


only his adherence to aspiration in [ kh ] has no convincing evidence, as 
has been shown above. When there was already in Indo-European a 
spirant with a palatalized plosive in [sk], the ground was possibly enough 
for the occurrence of [ ch ] : the supposition of an additional aspirate [ h J 
is an unnecessary and unproved encumbrance. 
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I would therefore prefer [gipskd] to [grpskho] as the origin of 
Skr. [ gdccha-]. 

A few minor point? in Sankaran’s article deserve some considera¬ 
tion :— 

(1) On p. 632 he says, in Sanskrit " [g] and [gh] came to be repre¬ 
sented by [j] and fh} remainin>> thus in an intermediate stage of develop¬ 
ment, ” the other Satem languages further changing the intermediate sdunds 
to sibilants. Now this is true of [j], but not of [h], for [hj cannot 
precede a sibilant in the development of a language: rather the reverse is the 
case. We know, for instance, that even in Sanskrit [s] has become 
Visarga, a sound akin to [ h ], while in many modem Indo-Aryan languages 
[ s ] has become [ h ]. The fact, therefore, seems to be that Sanskrit 
further developed the sibilants into [ h ]. 

(2) On p. 633, footnote 4, there occurs the following quotation 

from PouLTNEY :—“Sanskrit [chinatti], Lat. [scindo].give good evi¬ 

dence for the existence in I. E. of a nasalized root-form [sqind-] A little 
inaccuracy has here crept in. It is not Skr. [chinatti], but [chindanti] 
which is an evidence for an I. E. nasalized root, for forms like [ chinatti ], as 
Brugmann ( Gundriss II®, 3, 276 ff.), ( MU, III, 150, 153,154) has pointed 
out, are pure Indo-Iranian innovations: the exact correspondent of Lat. 
[jungit] is not [yunSkti] but [yunj^te]. The fact that in Sanskrit forms 
like (bhuhjStl ] [ rundhdti ], exist side by side with [ bhun^ti ], [nindddhi] 
indicates the preservation of the inherited forms with an infixed nasal side 
with the analogical forms like [ chinatti ]. 




NOTES OF THE MONTH. 


The royal court was the patron of learning in ancient India. Its place has now 
been taken up by the learned bodies, which stand for promotion of learning in 
modem times. These bodies, however, are in many cases too poor to help materially 
all the learned men of the land who have completely dedicated their lives to the 
advancement of knowledge but they appreciate occasionally at least the work of 
some select scholars who have already put their stamp on the subjects they have 
made their own and who have thus made themselves famous throughout the world 
by their life-long intellectual effort guided by the inner vision only. In accordance 
with this practice of honouring learned men the Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic 
Society presented last month medals of honour to Diwan Bahadur Dr. S. K. Aiyan- 
CAR, M.A., Ph.D., and Mr. R P. Masani. M.A., the present Vice-Qiancellor of the 
Bombay University. The tribute paid to these two scholars by His Excellency the 
Governor of Bombay on the above occaaon is well worth putting on permanent re¬ 
cord as it voices the genuine feelings of admiration we entertain for the services of 
these scholars in the cause of knowledge. 

“ Diwan Bahadur Dr. Aiyangar's contributions to a knowledge of the history 
and traditions of this vast sub-continent," said His Excellency “ will be guide and an 
inspiration to all future explorers in these fields of difficult and laborious study. It 
is in every way fitting that one who has made by his teachings and writings, such a 
great contribution to history in South India should be honoured by this Society.'’ 

“ Mr. R P. Masani has a giecial place of his own in the life of Bombay and 
India. He is indeed one of the ‘ wise men ’ whom Plato would have loved to appoint 
as a ruler of his perfect Republic, for he has combined high intellectual effort in the 
sphere of pure knowledge! with practical ability iri the world of everyday affairs, a 
versatility which is given to very few indeed. We are indeed lucky to have him 
today as Vice-Chancellor of the ^mbay Univeraty." The history of Indian litera¬ 
ture bears ample testimony to the fact that Indian Scholars of old, Jaina, Buddhist or 
Brahmanical, unmindful of the political conflicts of their days, kept on the torch of 
learning ever burning through centuries of unsettled conditions of life due to poli¬ 
tical turmoil and occasional vandalism caused by foreign invasions. We of modem 
times maintain the same tradition in minding our own business and by honouring 
our learned men at a time when the greatest of the modem wars is now raging in 
Europe. There is undying optimism in the human breast even in the pursuit of the 
mundane things. Things of the mind are not of clay and that touch of the Immor¬ 
tal which has enlivened our ancient glorious history and civilization will safely guide 
us through the present gloom, if we but stick fast to our aims and ideals in the pur¬ 
suit of knowledge, pure and simple. As KaliiEsa said : 

Verily the test of gold lies in the fire! 



EIGHTEENTH-CENTURY MALAYALAM PROSE 
WRITTEN BY CHRISTIANS* 

By 

L. V. RAMASWAMI AIYAR. Emakulam. 

Consonants 

1. Old 'CC; denoting a stage anterior to-ss-, is retained in the following:— 

< ultimately Kuraiy-a-c-ceyda-, vacca, the past relative parti¬ 
ciple of vay-kk-. 

In modem kuresse or kuressa, tliestop element in the long affricate has 
completely dropped out. 

The other form vassa (< vacca) is not heard in the Cochin State today. 

2. / and d become changed to -s- in vulgar corruptions like the 
following:— 

kausukham < kautuka-, [ Skt. ] the influence of stikham [ Skt. ] has 
also perhaps been operative. 
soppd ‘garden’ < tbppa. 
devasa < devoid [ Skt. ] 
varasan ' uninvited guest’ < varaitan. 
dinasa-ppetta <dinata [ from Skt. dina ] 
agimossiyam, a corruption of aikamatya [ Skt] 
anwasicca ' having allowed ’ < anuvadiccd [ from Skt. anuvad-) 
carasi-kk- ‘ to be careful,’ “ corrupted ” from sraddhi-kk- adapted from 
Skt. sraddhd 

sarggam, a “ sanskritization ” of the native word tarkkam 'quarrel,' 
under the influence of Skt. sorgo 

3. Colloquial forms like the following show the assimilative change of 
the alveolor nasal n to other nasals:— 

tihgo-y-illa [< Unnugo-y-illo] 
mumba [ < mutiba ] 
imbom [ inJam ] 
timmo [ri'ama] 
kdmmdjt [Aojjmaa] 

4. velmddom [ < venmddom ], kdlnidn [ < kat^man} show / < « 

5. a is substituted ( by analogy ) for a ( arising from the meeting of 
I and m ), in penhonimr, kanmajtmdr. 

6. Skt. b- appears as t;- in forms like vehdiccv (Skt. bandk-), vdlyam 
(Skt. bdlyd), etc. 

7. solppau (Skt. svdpo) in collocations like solppan poluda has final 
a<m; cf. vxugar colloquial samayan ior samayam. 


• Continued from p, 337 of Vol. IIL 
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8. Forms like poraliga varaliga, nielaliga met with ; 

these are heard occasionally today. 

9. ellappolum or ellappalum does not have the y of modem elldyppo- 

lum. 

10. sa'ndhiga (for Skt. sandhya) and pralegam (for Skt. pralaya) have 
-g- in the stead of -y-. Instances like colloquial candriya beside candrika, 
i^tiyo beside i^iika, etc. may have led to the feeling that the velar plosive 
was original in popular colloquial sahdhiya (from sandhya) and praleyam. 
Such a process of wrong back-formation has operated in tirige (tiriye < tiriya) 
and ol.ige (oliye<oliya), both of which are modem. 

11. Kdr-kk- for (kd-kk-) and kanar-kk- (for kana-kk- formed from 
Skt. ghana) have an intrasive r. These are colloquial. Literary Mai. has 
kalar-kk-, kdr-kk-, pilar-kk-, in all of which r is an intrusive. Tam. colloquials 
have kdr-kk-, kor-kk-. 

12. The change of the post-dental t to thepalato-cerebralr is met with 
in forms like pallikkdrar which shows the dissimilative change of old r to r. 

13. Skt. ? is adapted as / in ilal, anvali-kk-, pu/ulan, etc. 

14. Kudal ‘ hesitation’ ( < kusd < kiisd] shows the change of s > d. 


Sandhi. 

1. The colloquial practice of using the front on-glide after a>nsonants 
preceding, even where there is no breath-pause, is represented in some of 

these texts, as in avarr yengilum, etc. 

2. The Mai. fondness for the front glide y which from an earlier period 

began to replace in many contexts the back glide v (which was originally 
normal in these contexts) is reflected in instances like vanhu-y ehtw, etc.^ 

3. Rules regarding doubling of stops are here not consistently or " cor¬ 
rectly ’’ observed. 


Foreign Names. 


There are a number of names of European places, towns, countries, su^ 
jects of study and religious functionaries, which are sought to be spelt in 
Varttam^appustagam according to the pronunciation mrr^t 

the Mediterranean countries (particularly Italy and Portugal). The pell p 

used in Vartt. are transliterated here.—The interpretation of the phonetic facts 
has to be made separately with reference to the actual sound-values of the 

European names. 


allemanna * Germany’ 
&sya ‘ Asia’ 

grammatica ‘ grammar’ 
ittSlya ' Italy’ 
ihgl^ ‘English' 
ispBnna ‘ Spain’ 

India ‘ India’ 
evang^ioij 
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evuroppa ‘ Europe ’ 
kardinal ‘ cardnjal’ 

kappa de bopo esperaosa ' Cape of Good Hope' 

kumbasaram ‘ Confession ’ from Portuguese ‘ confessare ’ 

konsul ‘ Consul’ 

kvarehtena ‘ Quarantine 

lisbda ' Lisbon 

troijos 

doje ' Doge' 

patriarkanmar 'Patriarchs’, 
pilosupia ‘ Philosophy 
pyirensa ‘ Florence ’. 
plenipotensario ‘ Plenipotentiary 
prasan' Frenchman ’. 
prattu^ ‘ Portugal 

proppagahda phide ' Propaganda fide . 

Bolonna ‘Bologne’. 

munsinndr' Monsignor ’. 
miseraklwrdia * Misericordia 
lasaretta ‘ Lazarette ’. 

Viskohti ‘ Visconti ’. 
viskdfitessa ‘ Viscontessa ’. 
vatlik^a ‘ Vatican'. 
siyenna ' Sierma ’. 
siftnora ‘ Signora'. 
sekretSri ‘ Secretary ’. 
rettorika ’ Rhetoric ’. 
roma ‘ Rome ’. 


VI ftlUK^'HULOGY 

heard ^ ‘VPe is s.U. 

in th'e JZ - common,, 

—-tu ‘ “ ^ 

6. Among pronouns, the following are noteworthy • • „ 

form < cfiikka. orthy . tntkko a colloquial 

fam [for ham\ owing to the influence of th<» k;ui.- i ^ 
heard to-day» oilabial nom and ncnt are 
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ian^ taiide ‘ of each modem avanavande ; tannal tahnalu4e ‘ of each 
group’, modem avaravorude: a deham ‘that personage’ (modem addeham 
the honorific third person singular pronoun]. 

7. Among feminine forms, one may note the old adiyalft, paidaldui 
agadiyaffi. 

8. I^ational plurals like do^ttalar, kuli-y-dlar, put}ya-v-aloT ; paHikkaTar, 
pallikkazar and karta^ahhal are other old plurals. 

9. Though the personal endings of finite tense-forms had disappeared 
already in Mai., certain traditional forms continued to be used in formal 
prayers and utterances. Since the history of the Malayafi Christians goes 
back to a period when these personal endings were still current, there is 
nothing surprising in the fact that such endings were retained in their prayers 
and formal ceremonies. The prayers cited in SV contain many types of 
personal endings. 

10. Past stems like vmh- (for vtn-) and (conversely) (for 

uhh i-) are peculiar. 

11. The “ indeterminate” teitse with m is represented in more contexts 
than those in which they are used to-day :— vastavamdyirippii; cvide parkka 
hallu. 

12. Okka which originally was a pure infinitive began to be declined 
(like a noun) in the New Mai. period. Okkahkum, okkayude, okke are 
all met with here. 

13. The collocations formed of the relative participles and ex¬ 

press ‘manner’; future relative participles followed hyars (as in ceyyutn- 
aia ) express ‘ effect ’ also; past relative participles followed by dze denote 
‘time’—Older kdnmai-unda, vicaripparunda. 

14. The combinations of present relative participles and appol, like 
ceyyunnappdl are rare to-day. 

15. Kolga, celgd. eluhhckka are imperatives with final long a. 

16. Ve^duvada or vendvada for modern vendada. 

17. Verbal nouns with -ga, -kka are used with the ‘‘seventh case” end¬ 
ing -a, as in {pardimotl-) mkka-y-il-e; this is uncommori to-day in Cochin 
colloquials. 

18. Among negative tense-forms the following may be noted :— 

(i) Beside the n^ative finite type of ceyymhu, the type of pogaitu, 
illdttu so common in 18th century Mai. literary texts, is also used. 

(ii) tamasirade, bodhirade, vicarirade, sammadirdde which show an r 
instead of the glide-developed y. This r is met with in the negative parti 
ciples of dissyllabic verb-bases which have i for their past stems. 

(iii) Negative "purpose’’-participles with -dyvati <»cur fairly ^re- 
quently in the texts under reference :~udappin^ avagasam kodukkdyvati, 
veliccam-dkkayvan \dgdyvati \ pTiSayvan, vighham varutfayvaji; etc. 
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(iv) hillade, perat(a4iydde as negative imperatives (met with dialect- 
ally even to-day). 

(v) piigikkollaye is another old form with olid. 

vii Vocabulary 
Native elements. 

The words that I have discussed below are ( a) those which are not in 
common currency to-day. except (if it so happens ) in regional or communal 
colloquials; and ( b ) those which show structural or semasiological pecu¬ 
liarities. 

These words include (i) old words forming part of the native heritage, 
(ii) words and forms specially adapted for expressing purely Christian reli¬ 
gious ideas, and (iii) peculiar pseudo-Sanskritic formations derived from 
native words. 

Many of the words discussed below are. it is true, met with in non- 
Christian texts and documents also; but the question how far some of these 
words enjoyed a special popularity in the language of the Christians (in res¬ 
pect of structure, meaning, connotation or associations) is a matter deserv¬ 
ing of a more intensive investigation than I have been able to make in the 
course of these pages. I have, however, indicated in connection with a few 
words that they may have had a ‘communal ’ popularity on account of social, 
cultural or historical considerations. 

Wherever a word in the following lists is listed in VD (as cited by 
Gundert), or in Bailey, I have indicated the fact within square brackets. 
Though presumably the materials gathered by the compilers of VD (in the 
17th and 18th centuries ) and by Bailey ( at the very beginning of the 19th 
century ) were chiefly drawn from the language of the Christian communities 
of North Travancore and South Cochin, it must be understood that the mere 
fact that a word is listed by VD and Bailey does not necessarily mean that 
it was communal ” or that it enjoyed a special popularity among the Chris¬ 
tians. This question, as I have pointed out more than once in the course of 
these pages, is a complicated one, and further materials ( not available now ) 
alone will satisfactorily solve the problem. 

The words discussed below are all taken from Vartt., SV or BG Many 
of the worts are common to all the three. There are, however, a few which 

off == 

alutta ■ suitable, fitting ■ and ndntrt ■ unworthy, unsuitable,' as in the follow 

SLT ■ «‘mkk-aduttayoeya,m or makkalkk-a4utta 

, and varggatUtuadatia krtyanttaf, etc. 
ottal sorrow ’. 

atnaii ‘tumult’ (VD.) 

'f- Tanr. n,„, 'beauUful', 

nynrfrya'estrangemen-f 'discord' |VDJ. Cf. Tam. aycr-kk- 'to forget.' 
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arisam ‘revengefulness* ISV defines it thus as ‘ revengefulness’)—In literary 
Mai., it means ‘ anger‘ Black pepper ’ is the meaning in Tam. 

ara^ar-iri’kka sthanam ' seat of kings ’ ‘ capital of a country 

‘ having become fatigued, on account of a long march’ (VarttJ ap¬ 
pears to be a blend of alauTis and ayarhha. Perhaps there is also the 
influence of ular- to be hot. dry.’ 

arappd ‘ qualm ’ ‘ aversion ’ [ VD,j ; the verb arai-kk- ' to feel aversion ’ also 
exists in Mai. 

Tam. ata/-does not have this meaning; perhaps Tam. arai-pd-io 
become bewildered or nonplussed’ may ultimately be related to the 
Mai. form. 

The form arappd is used in expressions like arappu ketl- without 
any qualm or aversion.' 

alivd repentance’ (VD), as in manassinde alivd in SV. Cf. ‘loosening of 
the mind ’, ‘ distress a meaning that is associated with the word in 
classical literary texts. ‘ Distress ’ is a meaning shown by Tamil also. 

izummal ‘gnashing’ in ' gnashing of the teeth’—VD has 

iiam bal. 

offence’ [VD].—Cf. Tam. udai-kk- ‘to kick,’ ‘to strite.’ 

uyir-kk- ‘to be resurrected’, uyirppu ‘resurrection’ (Bailey], uyirovar ‘those 
alive.’—Cf. Tam. uyir- * to be animated to life.’ uyir-kk- and uyirppd 
(as in mariccavarude uyirppd) convey the Christian idea of ‘ resurrection.’ 

uvavi [also upovi i[VD] incorrectly perhaps owing to a dissimilative change;] 

' love.' VD has a new upavi-kk- to love ’ based on upavi. 

uvavi is based on the old base uva kk- ' to feel glad.’ Tam. has 
uvavu ‘great pleasure’ ‘religious ardour.’ 

uvavi is a classical word met with in Ramacaritam; but upavi and 
upavi-kk- appear to have been specially popular in Christian literature. 

Uni hirupi-kk- to consider carefully or intently.’ 

urii < uhhi < undi. the conjunctive participle of the verb ut^- 
' to be fixed, steadfast,’ etc. 

The peculiarity here is the somewhat rare change of hh to ?i 
(through an intermediate stage of h simplified from hh after a preceding 
long syllable). The cerebralisation (raising of the tongue-tip on the 
mouth roof) arises from the influence of the back vowel preceding. 

There are some rare analogies in Mai:— < a(id<ahd<3n^ 
< agindui [present tense of 3- ‘to become’.] varunu [the colloqui 
variant of the present tense finite varuhhu] ^ varuhu < varuhhu. 

alam ‘turn' .[VD and Bailey], as in pala rdavum ‘many times .—Cf. 

5 / • turn ’ ‘ time SV has the pseudo-Sanskritic form Mfom.—Cf. the 

from ksvan used in BG for kilavan. ^ ^ 

mVa ‘religious zeal’ [VD].-Cf. Tam. envu ‘burning’ ‘aPt^tiOT’ wrath, 
which meanings exist for the Mai. word also even to-day. e m^m 
may have been specially adapted in the religious vocabulary of Christians : 
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ehappolum ‘ always ’ apiiears in this dialect often without the intrusive-y- 
of modem cliayppo[um. 

ellavan-um' people’ is a "corruption” with "wrong” singular masculine 
ending_ i.a)n, occurring in BG.—The " correct ” form is eildvar-um. 

efima ‘humility’ ,[VD and Bailey]—A common word in the 18th and 19th 
century Keraja Christian vocabulary. 

eg- 'to rebuke’ IVD and Bailey]. In classical Mai eg- generally means 'to 
direct, command,’ ‘ to order a boon to be conferred.'—This classical eg- 
corresponds to Tam. ev-. 

erakkurava and Bailey j, * assault ’ ‘indignities,’ ‘ illtreat- 

ment—The first word is a noun, while the second is a noun formed from 
the old infinitive era k kuraya.—erakkurava occurs in old granthavaris 
(Cf. Cochin Arch. Report for 1103 M.E.]. 

Tam. erakkuraya-P‘Pes-mea.n%' ^ vilify or abuse.' 

ettam and kai-y-eitam ‘ assault ’ derive their meaning from cr- ‘ to 
attack’, whereas eiakkurava derives its meaning from ‘ what is more 
or less than propriety.' 

oppdri ‘ comparison ’ ‘ parable ’. 

orimbada, orumbdda ‘concord’ (Bailey). Cf. Tam. oruppadiu ‘unanimity’ 

‘ concord ’, Tam. orum-pad-and Tam. oru-mana-p-pad- 

karcr-andket-'^ climb, ascend’ are both met with in this dialect.-The 

former base appears to have disappeared in Mai. oolloquials by about 
the 19th century, (see my EMM, p. 42). 

kalalappada ‘ election,’‘ nomination ’ (VD). Cf. Tam. kalal-‘ to become 
loose, free, marked off as a separate unit.’ 

Bailey’s kalalappada means ' groin ’. 

kdr-kk-'U) guard, watch, etc.’ (Vaitt. and BG).—The intrusive -r- in this 
word is not met with in other Mai. oolloquials. _ifa«ay-*/t—[BG,) is 
another base which has an intrusive r not heard in other colloquials. 

The intrusive -r- appears in literary Mai. pilarkk- [cf. Tam. pila-kk], 

koT-kk- (cf. Tam. ko-^k-], kalar-kk- (cf. Tam. kaUi-kk-\ and in colloquial 
Tam. koT-kk; cumar-ikk- ,(for cuma-kk-] and kdr-kk- (for kd-kk-]. 

The r is inserted in these forms as an intrusive, on account of the 
analogy of forms like kulir-, kulir-kk-. 

cover or traverse a distance of (Vartt). 

kutai-kk’ ^ to cut short ’ is used literally in kuzeccu kohha ; cf. hilattil 
kurayade in Uttiraram. gadyam. 

kudal ‘hesitation’ < kusal [the usual modem Mai. form) <kusal (cf. Tam 
kuial, kuccal]. 

' definitely’.—Cf. aruttu pata- to speak decisively,’ aruita pali'sa 

^ fix^ intent,’‘ to fix the price.’ VD has a&tta vakka 
conditional promise.' 

B^ey equat^ kmatuppa to 'want of friendship’ ‘arrogance, 
haughtiness, m which azu-kk- appears to have the meaning ' to sever.’ 
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kai-y-al- ‘to mle’ [VD], and kai-y-alukk- ‘to entrust, hand over charge to’ 
[VD and Bailey,]. 

kurala ‘ backbiting ; calumny EJuttaccao has kuralakkaran.—Cf. Tam. 
kuralai. 

cavaj- to be soiled . (VD and Bailey]—Cf. Tam. cflya/‘ to become crumpled.’ 

Tam. Mai. cavalt-, cavit(- ‘ to trample on, to tread on ’ are causatives of 
caval.-, cavil-. 

citfalma 'services performed by personal attendant’ (VD].—Cf. Tam. 
cey- ‘ to do’ appears very often as! cai- in SV and BG.—This cai or cay- is 
common in old mss. and inscriptions. 

cemmbrita\y^ and Bailey],cummdrtla.cemmurtlam (this last in Vartt. only) 
‘blessing, benediction.’ VD has also cemmor- (<cemmuvar- ‘to become 
prosperous’) and cemtndrtt-{<cemmuvaTutt- to make prosperous ‘to 
bless.’) 

cemtnuvoT-ocaiTS in Krsoagatha and other old classical texts. The 
structural contraction and the particular meaning ‘benediction’ for the 
derivative ccwmor/Za are due probably to the incorporation of the form 
in the religious terminology of the Christians. 

The u of cummbrtta is due to the bilabial following; and cent- 
niurttam is a corrupt variant. 

iagarppa 'demolition, destruction,’ as in manassin^ iagarppa ‘contrition of 
the mind,’ used in religious phraseology. 

tatima ‘ lowness, vileness.’—This is the sense in which the word is sometimes 
used in classical texts like Kreoagatha. Cf. tatji-pe4- of this 15th century 
text. 

ianuppa ‘comfort’ is another meaning, as in rakfayum tanuppum (SVJ. 
tanya ‘ wicked.’ as in tanya hTdayam ‘ wicked heart,’ shows in its formation 
the influence of taif above and of Skt. datidyo—teufya does not occur 
in any classical texts, so far as I know. 
tatra-p-ped- ‘to be in a hurry’ ‘to hustle’ (VD).—Cf. Taip tattoram 
‘ flurry.’ 

tala-p-ped- ‘to be the first’ ‘to commence.’—Cf. Tam., talappad-- 
iigai-' to be fulfilled ’ ‘ to be completed ’ is used in phrases like pustagaiinai 
iigayuvan which is the literal translation of “ in order that the scriptures 
might be fulfilled.” 

ilrva and tlrmma ‘ final settlement.’ In Vartt., drmma y atta means defi¬ 
nitely.’ 

ter- ' lo become aware of (fault), to be mended or reformed,’ as in pilacca- 
dinmel teri. 

tudarmanahhal ‘continuations.’—The -anant- here is due to analogy of forms 

like fir-nianani. .. 

tudassam ‘beginning’ (VD and Bailey) (for tud^kkom. todakkam) owes its 

-ss- to the analogy of tadossam perhaps. 
turassa ' opening' [ Bailey ] is another form with -ss- introduced on account 

of the analogy of words liKe bcdassa. 
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telinTta ‘ having become glad.’ 

hade ' formerly, for the previous time.' This is used in classical Mai. and 

in some modem regional colloquials —‘ for the first time,’ heard 

• • 

in the northern parts of Cochin State, is derived through haplology. 


from hadahade. 

• ^ 

hahdi ‘gratitude.’—The "correct” Mai. form is kahhi [<older hatuii] ; but 
the influence of Skt. nandi ‘ joy ’ has led to the spelling hahdi in the 
" learned ” Mai. of some people. In literary Tamil and In older Mai. 
the form has both the meanings ' goodness' and ‘ gratitude.’ 


wflrwwnSm'insolent language’ ‘abuse’ (VD). The form is connected witli 

harnkk-to mash, cut into pieces’.—I have not come across hatuhndni 
elsewhere. 


herapp9, hirappa iIBaileyJ ‘reconciliation, levelling of differences' ‘peace’ 
—EJuttaccan has hirappu parai-. 

higalam ’pride, haughtiness' ,IVD and Bailey) ; this is perhaps a popular 
back-formation from hUam, like legal ‘scorpion’ [BG] from tel. 

hombaram ‘ pain ’ ‘ distress' .(Bailey)— Cf. Tam. hombalam and North Mai. 
hombalom. 

patmhha, pattahha [Bailey], [BG] ‘truth’. The "correct” 

form is patlaiwa .fcf. Tam. pallahgtu ]. 

paftdhiia with final a instead of 9 appears to be a colloquial variant. 
Bailey has potldt'ma-y-ude as the “ sixth case " form of patfahtia. 

occurring in BG is a “corruption”, with an intrusive 

padava ‘ boat'. 

pammatfa ‘deceit’,(B ailey). 

pOTul padovdTtta, (poruOpaddrlka, piddrtha (this last in BG).—In Vartt., 
the word has the meaning ‘ religious discourse ’ in contexts like the 
following : upavi mil ull4 poiu\pa4artta; 

porulp^rtta patannadiuie sham-, I hagariyil ulla porulpadartla-k 
MToruQeyum. " 

The same meaning exists for the expression in SV x—dtlum poruf- 
padavdrtjayum. and latihaf tofihalude picdl paddrlta pa^ayugayum. 

pidwtha (which is apparently a corruption appearing in BG) 
means ‘sp^h’ 'expression' in hinn^e piddrtha hinne ariyikkuhhu. 

_ padavartta occurs in the old commentary on Ul in pal pole pada- 
varttayum where padavartta may mean ‘ speech ’ or ‘ expression ’. 

Gundtot cites VD as explaining it as ‘ disputing ’. This appears 
to me to be unsatisfactory.-In the Christian texts under reference, the 
^re^on appears not only as paddrlta but also as porul padavartta 
11 expression was phrasal to start with, and that from 

tne collocation porul pada varlta parayuga ‘to hold a discourse in such 

pazava ‘bird’ [Bailey] ‘bird in general’.— 
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pesar ‘ram’.—Cf. Tam. puyal ‘storm’, colloquial, p^al 'beating rain.’— 
Cf. pisir ' rain-drops.’ 

puravar ‘ outsiders ’.—This fonm occurs in Uttara-ramayanam gadyam. 
punmram or ponijaram ‘false praise, flattery’ [VD and Bailey], as in 
Punimram aya vacanahiial. 

Peraifa ‘ adulteryas in the sixth commandment peratpa^iydde ‘ nrai 
moechaberis.'—Neither the literary dialect nor the colloquials that I 
know of have this meaning for peratta. 

piig- ‘to enter’ { a Mai. base formed from older pug-) often interchanged 
with pog- ‘ to go.’ 

paidaim ‘ young woman or girl.’—Note the association of -ai(i with paidal. 
in order to indicate the feminine gender. 

perppa copy. (VD and Bailey]— pagarppa^^ a comparatively late form. 
porudi forgiveness, pardon , (Bailey) as in dosattinde porudi ‘forgive¬ 
ness of sins ’. 

poruppan-um ‘ Arrangements for lodging*, as in tinv^num poruppamm 
potu-kk- has the meaning ‘ to abide’, ‘to stay’ in Mai. 
porum ’enough’ (Bailey), beside modi. 

poriga in modi ppriga ‘ sufficiency ’ ‘ ability.’—B ailey has porima with the 
same meaning. 

mazudali-kk-' to oppose ’ ‘ to contradict ’, from mazu-tala, ' exposition 
Cf. mazu-kk- ‘ to oppose.’ 

mind-adahh- ‘to be silenced.’—VD hasntindu-maz'. Bailey has miifd- 
d((am mutt- with the same meanings. 

muztdugdr literally ‘ those who wear the loin-cloth ’ is used for native Chris¬ 
tians as distinguished from kuppdya-k-kdr ‘ those who wear coats ’ i.e. 
Eurasian Christians (who are called caffakkdr to-day). 
mundu murigal ' miscellaneous sdmdns ’.—The generalisation of meaning 
is evident in contexts like ponnum velliyum kotiduUa mundumurigal. 
mUakk-iri-kk;mUa-kali-kk; literally ‘ to dine at table ’ means ‘ to take food ’ 

in contexts like pul puraitu mesakk-iruttuvdn. mesa-kali-kk~ or mesakk- 
iri-kk- is generally used to-day only in connection with the dinner or 
meals of Europeans. 

nteni ' rank ’ ‘ honour ’, as in nteni-k^oyom (SV). VD has meni-y-azh'**^^^' 
van ‘ courteous man ’. 

maiyal ‘twilight’ ‘dusk’ (VD and Bailey)—C f. Tam. met-’to be dim’. 
tndhh-'^ bark or howl, like a dog’ (VD), as in mohhuvati pbguhha mya. 
—Cf. molahh-, mulahh: 

to become benumbed ’ (BG) is a corruption of vizahhali-kk-. In 
corrupt colloquials, v dianges to m; cf. mikk- for vikk-, amasoram ‘(BG] 
for avasarom. 

vaga- ‘ to arrange,’ as in vaganhunddkkiya pustagam. VD vagaccal is equated 
to ‘ composition of work, fiction ’; and Bailey has ‘ to compose a work . 
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vatfugar ‘bondsmen or slaves' (VD and Bailey). —These were generally 
Pulayas. Though slavery has disappeared, Pulaya servants (and families, 
sometimes) remain attached to Christian families permanently even 
to-day in Kerala. 

vanUtOT ‘uninvited guests’ [VD and Bailey), from varaltd ‘coming, ar¬ 
rival.’—BG has varasan (with s<t<lt). 

valarmukk- ‘ to rear up ’ is based upon the colloquial valarmma ( = literary 
valarcca). 

valahni-kk- ' to hatch a plot ’ (Vartt.) 

vdcca some , ‘any’ is the past relative participle of vay-kk-. The meaning 
has undergone considerable generalisation.— Bailey has vasiadum 
‘ anything 

viccugdT, literally ‘ throwers (of nets) ’ ‘ fishermen VD has vtccalkkaran- 

vindu vVuvan ' in order to redeem or recover.’ yf/- is a Late Mai. base 
corresponding to Early Mai. and Tam. mil-. 

vittaccan ‘ pater familias’. 

vcifduvad9. vhxdvadd ‘ what is required ’.—Modem vhtdada. 

vdijdadhtnam ‘objectionable, malicous words.’—A corruption of vendadanam 
under the influence of forms like Skt. paradhtnam. One hears in"the 
corrupt colloquials acchadhinam for Slrt. achadana. 

Bailey has venddsanam which is also a “corruption” with s<t (through 
the fricative stage). 

veiusom in velusanmyi ppara-' to speak openly ’.—Cf. volusam and palmam. 

vellcngudi {vellam kudi), literally ‘drinking of water’, is used for ‘food 

taken dunng a journey’ and for ‘food’ in general. Bailey gives the 
meaning ‘ provisions for a journey ’. 

V6{mddam ‘ terrace ’, for va^madom. 


soTgam ‘ quarrel ’ for tarkkam, is one of those 
forma that abound in this dialect. 


numerous pseudo-Sanskritic 


app= ■ garden ’ ' a ■ | VD| shows s for the initial I- of fopp^. 



INSCRIPTIONS OF KATHIAWAD* 


By 

D. B. DISKALKAR, Poona. 

LATHi 

No. 175] V. s. 1808 [6-8-1752. 

This inscription is found in the temple of Bhidbhanjana Mahadeva at 
Lathi. The length and breadth of the inscribed portion is 6". 

It records that Sanghavi Hemaraja and Vithal, sons of Kalyanji, be¬ 
longing to the Vanik Kapol community caused the temple of Bhidbhanjan 
Mahadeva to be built in Lathi during the time of Gomel §risimhji, on 
Thursday, the eighth day of the bright half of ^ravaija in v.s. 1808. 

This inscription was once published in the Pkt. and Skt. Inscriptions of 
Kathiawad, p. 168. 

Text 

1 'W* I ^5 II 

2 3 II 

3 ^ i o i 

5 «T^»rfpfl cl^ ^ 

6 gwcT 13TTf^-fl5n€t*i^ 

8 SiRTcft 'A 

10 5^ cpn 

11 5it gsf (ftfitJR II 

12 ^ ^ ^ 0 "n 

DHRANGDHRA 

No. 176] V. s. 1815 [9-5-1759. 

This inscription is engraved on a stone slab fixed in the southern wall 
near the image of Gaoapati, in the Maiji-Nage^vara temple at Dhrangdhra. 

It records that Avaradasa and his sons began building the temple, (o 
Mahadeva) on Thursday, the 9th of the bright half of 5rayaj?a of v.s. 
18109 = 6-8-1753) when Ahmed Shah was the emperor (of Delhi) and M - 
raoa Raisimhji was the mler of Zalavad. The constniction of the 


• Concluded from p. 382 of Vol. HI. 
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temple was completed on Wednesday, the 13th of the bright half of VaiSakha 
of v.s. 1815 in the time of Raja Gajasimhji (of Zalavad) and his son 
Jasvantsimhji. The cost of the building was Rs. 7101. Avardas spent 
91 kalasis of com in charity and promised to grant 10 kalasis every year 
for the maintentince of the temple. 

Text 

II JTO: II II 

ntJ antH JTT^ h 

sir ^T3WT ^ 

?T*n g^r 5T*n arFi^ 
cr»n ^ Mfw ^ t cT*n 
^ ^iioi ^^arr '*1 o ^) 31% 

3Mt ^?rrFT ’qf % ^ g cmi i gcft 
^ jn^irq 3^ ^rtiT %m 

K Km qr 

z 'nsbq^ d »4biW4r^ ^ ^ 

^ 5Tr d ^ 1 1 ® 

% 3TRT^ ffJT VI5 % 3NI% cTIl 3n 

^ ^n^^cTT d qwi^l JTt^ 

JTf grf sTlvnrsft rT*n vrrt Jimaf) 

%^r»n ?r«i4 ?iro?i5ft 

LATHI 

V. s. 1820 [27-11-1763 

This inscription is engraved on the pedestal of the image of Gapapata 

m the temple of Bhidbhanjan Mahadeva at Lathi. The inscribed portion 
measures 10" by 3". 

It records that Sanghavi KalySpa KeSava caused the image of Gaijapati 
to be set up on Sunday, the seventh of the dark half of Kartika in V. S. 
1820 in L&thi (in the time) of Gohel Lakhaji. 

The inscripUon was once published in the Prakrit and Sowsitrif Inscrip¬ 
tions of Kathiawad, p. 169. 

Text 

1 ^^*T^Tnr m: ii ^ ^ ^ 

3 %?isi q1?njR «ir: 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 
9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 
19 
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HALVAD 

No- 178] V. s. 1822 13-10-1765. 

The inscription is copied from caie of the many palias standing in a 
deri near the temple of BhavSni Mata in Rajehara in Halvad. 

It records that Maharana Gajasirhhji, son of Raisimji was slain in a 
fight with the cavalry of Vaghada on Thursday, the fourth of the dark half 
of Aso in v.s. 1822.* Hath! Sanga, son of Gajaijia Kesarji was also slain 
with him. 

Text 

^ ^ ^ 

X ^r^cTFT 3TM 0 5^ 

JTT «r3T ^ 3MI 

S rnn73JI ^TfT rrifrit 

91T 5FJT airar XS. 

VAX^k 

No. 179] V. s. 1828 [4-5-1772. 

This inscription is engraved on a white marble slab in the possession 
of the Thakur Saheb of Vaja. The inscribed portion measures 12" by 8". 

It records that Bharoji Framji made repairs to the well, in which 
the inscription was first fixed, on the second day of the bright half of 
Vai§^a in v.s. 1828, during the time of Bhavasimhji. The well was 
formerly built by Viala Shri Shuraji, 

The inscription was once published in the Prakrit and Sanskrit Inscrip¬ 
tions of Kathiawad, p. 170. 

Text 

1 ^ ^ ^ ^ 

2 551 3 ^ ^ awi* 

3 sftm ^ 

4 «TRt XS ^ 

5 5Twit d 


LIMBDI 

No. 180] V.S. 1830 [16-5-1774. 

This inscription is found engraved on a marble slab fixed in the wall 
of the deri of 28 pillars on the bank of a tank at Limbdi. It measures 
13" by 6". 

»■— » 

• The V, s. seems to the A$S(fhadi, 

1, The mango grove in the vicinity of a village is called 

2 . i.Ci the passage of the well is to the east. 
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It records that Mah^jadhiraja AdajI and Kumaras Veraji and Amara- 
siMHji who belonged to the Zala family, which is one of the 36 royal 
families and is of the Markaijdeya gotra were killed in a battle. In their 
honour a deri was built at the cost of Rs. 2,321. The building of the 
deri took 2 years and 4 months, and was completed on Monday, the sixth 
of the bright half of Vaisakha in V. S. 1830. 

Text 

511% 1 ^ srarwi^ 

frrnnfwjT cr»n ^ 

ciqi fqr 5i§iqi^q surl^ flrM ^ 

q5^5ifq^rftrcTq ?T4cft vi^sirai^ aren^ 4q 

^ v 30 ^ qqt ^ 

qrqi % 5^1 irrai Mt 

WADHWAN 

V. S. 1833 [30-12-1776. 

This inscription is found in the deri of Candrasimhji at Wadhwan. 
The inscribed portion measures lOJ" by 12". 

It records that Mahar^ Prithvirajji caused a deri to be made in 
honour of Maharapa Candrasimhji on Monday, the 5th of the dark half 
of M^shireha in v.s. 1833. Prithivirajji’s mother was the daughter of 
JAYASIMHJI of the Vaghela family, and was named Ku§ala KuvarbS. 

Text 

1 1^55 JTI 5TT% aq^ 

2 5^ q^RIT^ qRTlriqqTt Jq 

3 qR q? 

4 amK qi^r 

5 sito ?IFT qrt 

6 fllqui''!! SRTiq qi 

7 513^ d II II 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 
9 

10 


No. 181] 


No. 182] 


ortULA bOMANATHA 
V. s. 1850 


[3-2-1794. 


'ru: • ... 

Inis mscnption is found engraved on a ^lah ^ 

Of So£ 
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ance of eleven miles to the north-east of Jasdan, and a mile from the village 
named Piplia. 

It records that Thakor 6ri Vakhtsirhhji, evidently the Maharaja of 
Bhavnagar, had come to worship Somanatha with his Diwan and Kamdars 
and about 1000 cavalry, on Monday, the fourth of the bright half of M^ 
in v.s. 1850. 

The visit of Vakhatsirhhji to the place might have taken place on his 
way back from Jasdan where he had gone to humble Vajsur Khacar, the 
powerful Kathi ruler of Jasdan. 

An earlier inscription of v.s. 1798 fixed in the wall near this inscrip¬ 
tion shows that the temple evidently of Nilakantha Mahadeva was built 
(repaired?) at a cost of Rs. 7625, by Davagar. 

Outside the courtyard of the Somanatha temple is a p^ia of Jamni, 
wifQ of Jasa who became Sati in v.s. 1675 


BEYT 

No. 1831 V. s. 1855 [ 31-3-1799. 

This inscription is inscribed on one of the six polios, all of the same date, 
standing in an enclosure in front of the new Sankha Narayana temple in 
Beyt. It records the death of Bhanji Pujaji in the fight with the English, 
on Sunday, the 11th of the dark half of Ph^guna in v.s. 1858. The other five 
polios re{»rd the death of other soldiers in the same fight. 

This fight must have taken place between the people of the Vadel 
Rajja of Aramda and Beyt and the English who had attacked the island 
in A.D. 1799. In the light of these inscriptions the date of the first con¬ 
nection of the British with the island given as 1804 a.d. in the Kathiawad 
Gazetteer (p. 594), requires to be corrected. It took sixteen years to comp¬ 
letely subjugate the island in 1816 by the combined forces of the British 
and the Gaikwad. By the treaty of 18th November, 1817 the island passed 
under the sovereignty of the Gaikwad of Baroda. 

LIMBDI 

No. 184] V.S. 1860 [14-1-1804 

This inscription is engraved on a marble stone slab fixed in a wall of 
the deri of 28 pillars on the bank of the tank at Limbdi. The inscribed por¬ 
tion measures 6}" by 7i"- . - ♦ 

It records that Mahaifina Harisimhji caused the deri of Horba^jt to 

be made on Saturday the second of the bright half of Magha in v.s. 1860 at 
a cost of Rs. 725. 

Text 
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^ inn ^ ^ ^ 3 ^ 

3 55T® ^ II 


TARANETAR 
v.s. 1867 


[9-5-1811 


No. 185) V.S. 150/ 

This inscription is found in the temple of Mahadeva at Taranetar. 

It records that Vithal Babdji in the service of the Gakwad caused a 
temple of Trinetra i.e. Mahadeva to be built in v.s. 1867 or Saka 1733. 

This Vithal Babaji was the famous general of the Gaikwad, who con¬ 
quered Kathiawad, and established the power of the Marathas there. 

Text 

1 nn: II 

3 

4 

5 11 

7 n: 

8 II *1 II 

9 3^1^ fllltl HIM^ 

10 SlfcWf^ siRIbirPi 

11 II 3 II II 

12 5^ 

JAPESHVARA 

No. 186) V.s. 1869 [13-3-1813 

This inscription is engraved on a black stone slab fixed in a niche near 
the image of Ganpati in the famous Jadeshvara Mahadeva temple at a dis¬ 
tance of 6 miles from Vankaner. The inscribed portion measures 14" by 11". 
Though the man who composed the inscription seems to be learned the en¬ 
graver has done his work most carelessly. The mistakes are not corrected. 

The inscription mentions that the temple of Jade6vara Mahadeva was 
built by ViTHALRAO Babaji, the general of the Gaikwad, who conquered Sau- 
rastra, on Saturday the 12th of the bright half of Phalguna, in v.s. 1869 or 
Sakaim 


Text 
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4 II 

5 ART 5^^ ?tT^WT 

6 ^ 5TR5RRI SZf^ 

7 mi! JI2jT *mi^ 

8 f%T: II ^ ^ 

9 II ^ II 5t 4 Jj^r^ aif: ^ 

10 ^ %% II sRsn^nf^ 

11 I) ^ II # 51 

12 % 'i'a^v 5Bt 5GqiI^ 

13 ^Ic5^?5t ^4f4^ld 

14 srI '^'^ 755 ^‘i ?m srraR sito ii 



AMRELI 

No. 187] v.s. 1873 [28-4-1817 

This inscription is engraved on a stone slab built up in the wall of the 
famous Nagesvara Mal^deva temple in Amreli. Unlike most of the inscrip¬ 
tions of the modem period this inscription is composed in good simple Sans¬ 
krit. 

The object of the inscription is to record the building of the Naganatha 
temple in Amaravalli by Vithalrao Vevaji of the Prabhu community who 
was the minister of the king of Vatapura and who conquered Saura§tra. The 
work was completed on Monday, the 12th day of the bright half of Vai^akha 
in v.s. 1873 (6aka 1739). The inscription was composed by Jagannatha, a 
Brahmin of the PraSnora community. 

Text 

1^11 srfl7T5t5iRi^; n 5^^ 

4 ^ 15 ^: f^?55i3migs: ii i ii 

5 5ig^55Rt^ ^ 

6 51^ 11 ^ 1*1*11 

7 sft g ;m^'r 

8 n ^ II sn^ %ft1% 

9 44-4^ici4 ^ 

10 4ii<-'iww ?iH- II sii^ 

11 ^ sf%>i3:*PT^ <pn sn^ 

12 ^ ^ ii 

13 ^11 

14 45 is^TT^ ?ir% 41^ f 

15 44 II 4^^ 
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16 5TmHTM4t>rd<^flr 

17 11 V 11 ^ q'9j[i''il''il*idPh<ui 

18 ffit 

19 II Hl4cflT 

20 ^yfdai yrai^ ^ 

21 01 ^nftcTi n ^ li 

22 ^ ^ ^ 3^ 5^ 

23 ^ te Jirar 

24 ^ W s: II ^ 3tjt5tt«t awki 

25 §?2Rm 


SI MORE 

No. 188) v.s. 1887 [20-10-1831 

This inscription is engraved on a stone slab fixed in the wall of a small 
deri in the north-western part of the famous Brahma Kujji^a which is in the 
southern part of the town Sihore in the Bhavnagar State. The inscribed 
portion measures 8" by 4". 

It records that Svami Purushottama Sarasvati caused a temple of Brahma 
to be built on the bank of the Brahma Kuijda on Thursday, the seventh of the 
dark half of Aivin in v.s. 1887. 

<It is to be noted that the image of Brahma is now missing. This 
Brahma kui)da is said to have been originally built by the Caulukya sovereign 
Siddharaja Jayasirhha. 


Text 

1 !n 5TR> 

2 *n^ 3tiJ5?TJn^ '» h 

3 Hjft II 

4 %flsi^ ^ni 

5 ^ sTNin ^ 

6 ^11 I) g*T 1) II 

MADHAVAPUR 

1891 V.S. 1896 [11-5-1840 

This inscription is found in the famous Madhavrai’s temple at Madhav- 
pur, now in the Porbandar State. 

It records that the temple of Madhavarai was repaired by Rupaliba^ 
mother of Maharapa Vikramatji of the Jethva family, on Monday, the 10th 
of the bright half of VaiSkha in v.s. 1896. The same queen repaired 
the Kedare^vara temple in Porbandar as an inscription of v.s. 1894 in the 
temple to that effect states. 
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Text 

1 (III 

3 ?Tf% Jif l^iryHF^ ^^ar^ir io 

5 ^ 3rTI2I^ 

7 3m g>Tf^ ^ 

8 *Tf?RT^ '=ft^3FWTcmt 

9 55 ^ jfr 

10 fm 3: n f^^RT# ?I55T2 Rft 

11 =^1 ^r =53 i| cff arorre 5i3ft55 r 

12 55rt rT% 3T5f^^m5«T sfRift iRnmt ( 1 ) 


{Pd>. 


CHANDRASA 

No. 190] v.s. 1911 (194-1855 

This inscription is found fixed in the northern dam of the ChaijdiSsar 
lake to the west of the town Rajaathapur in the Dhrangdhra state. It mea¬ 
sures ITO" in length and 10" in breadth and being quite modem is in an 
excellent state of preservation. 

It records that in the Jhalla family, which is one of 36 Ksatriya families, 
was bom a king named Condrasimhaji who was eleventh in descent from 
Manasimhji, son of Ranmallaji. who was the son of Amarasimhji. This 
Condrasimhaji had caused to be dug a lake, called Candasar lake, where an 
inscription dated Monday, the 5th of the bright half of Phalguna of v.s. 1624 
was fixed. The lake had been very much out of repairs. Maharaija Rot^mdji, 
therefore, ordered his Vaair Jadeja Sang&ji to dam it as strongly as before. 
Accordingly he repaired the tank on Thursday the third of the bright half 
of Vai^akha in v.s. 1911 (Saka 1777). 


Text 

1 I II imr ^ftrrStW^HR ll n NrR'ii/I^4>RT*RR5lfid«5(l 

cm 3*1 ^^5151 

3 ^ 3TTn:^itnft dmR*m- 

JTTfm'Jir 

4 q wg?k ^5ft arj^nmt '»^- 

»Tt 3TT^?R ^ 3n5^Ht RUPf ^ 


5 
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6 ? an 1S af^ Ml try w gf^ H II II fr?T- 

iR II ^iftcf ^ ntsft 

7 '^n iinf^mf 5iRi^g?n ^sTt^i ii i ii ^ an nrnw ng *7t 

HPig 

8 •»! nmnT gn^ ^ ^ sftqfvn^ 

3n%5n ntni5ft% ^ 

9 n 3n rT^ smn ^ nsTfn ?in srWhsR ^nsnt^n 

I I 

10 11 =ar?nd mn^ ^«n ii i ii 

nfpn 

11 ^{^umrr 5 f<g q gqf^: II ncn^ ??ncT: II X n 3fWfr4nc* 

12 g?:^: II (^) ^ (51^) 5^®Tpfm ^f|JTT ^ g^nT% u x h ?nni5ft 

13 jft aftm?7^-. H nVRini<II4'!+Tfl II V II IIII 

SHIMROU 

No. 191) V.S. 1912 [8-2-1856 

The subjoined inscription is engraved on a white stone slab fixed in a 
well near the temple of Shamnatha Mahadeva at Shimroli. which is at a dis¬ 
tance of 7 miles from Kesod on the Kesod-M^grol road. The inscribed 
portion measures r-7i" by 11". 

It records that at Simroli there was a very old well called Khodiyel vav 
which was dug deeper and granted in giras, in the time of Nabab Bah^ur- 
kh&iji and his I>iwan i4mar;i, in V.S. 1831. It was again repaired by Mu- 
kutai&m, son of Jayasankar in v.s. 1912 at the cost of 3216 koris. 

Text 

1 ; 11 %Ttn3l5TRT JW: II %Ttin 

2 m ?TifnT g II 5i5r 

3 ff if! giriqr vit 

5 [ ^ M qfjtJit 

6 ^ ai?is g^T 

7 tnft ^ qTvfijil ^ 

8 5T [ ami I 

9 mn ^rar ? ] ^ 37 

10 ^ nm mm Tl?ir %fianT 

11 ^:5fV ^RTT ang h 

12 ^ ^ <ndl’^ 1M \ »n 

13 TfPTT X ^ ^ qri& 
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14 S ST^'t f 

15 § 5 

16 5Ft I sf 

17 5iui^5rR 21% ^ 

18 e5 ?5 r:^ ^ 4»in 

19 41 % II I % 

SEKHAPaT 

No. 192] v.S. 1914 120-1-1858 

This inscribed slab is fixed in the wall of a deu in the eastern part of 
the village 5ekhi»t. 

The inscription records that Vibha, son of Ranmal repaired the temple 
of Asapuri Mata, on the 5th day of the bright half of Magha in v.s. 1914. 

Text 

1 : II Wl3TT?Tig?Rt ?IfRT II %5ril 

2 cT^lrid II qqtT'JmRT ^ ii 

3 ^ wi 11 in II ^ 

4 irtfNrt II >sh^hi% II q4rin 

5 IT II qr m ii aft 

6 TlTftt artHI M 

7 <11 n q>t4t aft^i 

8 < iM II cT^ 3?^r5 n q<j*T ’TOJi 

9 cjqR5 II 4tHt II % «hRal 

10 II V II ?i 45 ?TT iTIfr Ml 

BEYT 

No. 193] V.S. 1935 113-8-1879 

This inscription is engraved on a stone slab fixed in the wall of the 
Sankha Narayaija temple situated in the central portion of the island Beyt 
Sankhadhara near Dwarka at a distance of half a mile to the east of the 
main temple of Raijchodrai. The tradition goes that the image of Sankha 
Naiayajja in this temple was set up by one Siva Sangaija in v.s. 1607. 

The inscription mentions that in v.s. 1774 Maharav PiSgjr repaired the 
temple and an inscribed slab was fixed to that effect. It was afterwards^^ 
paired in v.s. 1854. The inscription put to that eff«t was worn out. The 
temple was again repaired in v.s. 1902 and the inscription which w^ p^ 3 
the time is preserved near the present inscription. Lastly, on W 
the twelvth of the dark half of Sravaija in v.s. 1935, the temple was 
by order of Naniba Zali, mother of Maharav Khangarji. 
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Text 

1 II 5Tlc5Jlt ^ 5np4«T 

2 Pt *T?RRrf 311 5f:T ^“1 f^TcJT^ 

3 31 5RoiT3^ 0 ^ ^ 1 ^ 

4 a ^ 311 3ft% qiiqJI 0 ^ q0 ?r ^ 

5 ^ ^ ^ 1^ *1^KN [ rM n 3 T ^^3Tt *1?RT3ft %Tt^nR3ft *TTg^lt 

6 snt^ntw snjftqi ?n^^r an^t^r iR^g qm ci«n ^r 

7 *Tt ^'lggt Ti q 3ft^ ^5il ^ ^ 3q^ *1^ ?iriTRl %g ^ h 

8 <5!^ 0 II *iTf^ 3?RTft30 tft. (f^aff .^.) 


List of inscriptions 


INSCRIPTION 


OF SAMVAT 


1 Du(£]>a 

2 ViSvaija 

3 Ajaka 

4 Mahuva 

5 Chelai;ia 

6 Miy^ 

7 Jasdan 

8 Wadhw^ 

9 Verawal 

10 Gimar 

11 Ghumli 

12 Gimar 

13 Lathodra 

14 Porebandar 

15 Kansan 

16 WacJhw&j 

17 Somanatha PStaoa 

18 Gimar 

19 Somar^tha 

20 Somaratha PSt^Qa 

21 Somanatha PSiana 

22 Somanatha Paiaoa 

23 Sutrapada 

24 Satrunjaya Hill 

(Palitai^a) 

25 N^ngro] 

26 Rav^ 

27 Hatasni 

28 Div 

29 Adpokar 

30 Gimar 

31 Amreli 

32 N^grol 

33 Kheiali 

34 Somanatha I^tai^a 

35 Somanatha Pataoa 

36 Than 

37 NaaicSiia 

38 Oa 


Vikrama 






Valabhl 

Vikrama 


FI 


If 


Valabhi 

Vikrama 


•f 

l> 

»■ 

f» 

>1 

If 

19 

91 

91 

19 

19 

91 

ff 


1258 

1262 

1262 

1272 

911 

1290 

1292 

1301 

927 

1305 

1318 

1319 
1322 
1334 
1347 
1350 
1355 


1357 


1371 
1375 
1375 
1318)6 
1393 
Date missing 


»f 


19 


If 


19 


99 


Vikrama 1402 


99 

ff 

99 

>9 

91 

99 


1423 

1432 

1432 

1434 

1435 



INSCRIPTION 

OF 

SAMVAT 

39 

Dhamlej 

Vikrama 1437 

40 

Mahuva ? Suda Vay 

11 

1437 

41 

Bhavnagar Museum 

Date missing 

42 

Badula 

Vikrama 1440 

43 

Rariavao 

19 

14I4I0 

44 

Somanatha Pataoa 

19 

1442 

45 

Phulka 

M 

1443 

46 

Mesavaoa 

99 

1444 

47 

Khorasa 

19 

1445 

48 

Dhandhusar 

M 

1445 

49 

Avaoia 

91 

1447 

50 

Phu)l^ 

M 

1448 

51 

Bagasra 

19 

1448 

52 

Corrad 

91 

1450 

53 

Goreja 

f| 

1450 

54 

Mangrol 

Date 

missing 

55 

Mangrol 

Vikrama 1452 

56 

Pan>ala 

19 

1453 

57 

Somaratha PSta^a 

99 

1454 

58 

Kankasa 

19 

1456 

59 

Patadi 

It 

14[5|6 

60 

Bhuvatimbi 

99 

1457 

61 

Jam la 

91 

1461 

62 

Somanatha PStV^ 

91 

1462 

63 

Verawal 

91 

1464 

64 

Vanthali 

99 

1469 

65 

Mesavana 

99 

1470 

66 

Vaghelaoa 

19 

1471 

67 

Vanthali 

99 

1472 

68 

Junagadh 

99 

1473 

69 

Corwad 

II 

1485 

70 

Mesavaoa 

99 

1488 

71 

Mesavata 

|> 

14915] 

72 

Lodhva 


1499 

73 

Mu|-Madhavpur Date not given 

74 

Simara 

Date 

missing 

75 

Mahuva 

Vikrama 1500 

76 

Junagadh (Uparkot) 

ti 

1507 

77 

Gimar 

Date missing 
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INSCRIPTION 

OF 

SAMVAT 

78 

Pasrav<^ 

Vikrama 1514 

79 

JegacJva 

*■ 

1518 

80 

Gimar 


1519 

81 

Jega^va 

99 

1524 

82 

Khambhad 

1# 

1531 

83 

Kutiyajja 

ii 

1531 

84 

Candrasar 

9 w 

i % 

1534 

85 

Gosa 

f w 

1536 

86 

Rampara 

t| 

1538 

87 

Khodu 


1544 

88 

Badi 


1572 

89 

Kuva 

i 0 

1572 

90 

Sara 

0 f 

1579 

91 

Una 

^ 0 

44 

1582 

92 

Dhrasai)vel 

9 t 

44 

1582 

93 

Halvad 

X 0 

44 

1583 

94 

Velavdar 

0 0 

94 

1584 

95 

Satrunjaya Hill 

# 0 



(PSHtai^a) 


1587 

96 

Hampar 

It 

1588 

97 

Nagicaoa 

tl 

1590 

98 

Pa^ 

>1 

1594 

99 

Bagasra 

It 

1604 

100 

Kodidara 

1 1 

1609 

101 

Wadhwaij 

It 

1613 

102 

Dahisara 

44 

1622 

103 

Gogha 

0 ^ 

• » 

1634 

104 

Mankhetra 

If 

1639 

105 

Dhrol 

• • 

1647 

106 

Satrunjaya 

V 0 

u 

1650 

107 

Una 

If 

1652 

108 

Satrunjaya 

91 

1652 

109 

Hampar 

>» 

1656 

110 

Dhrangdhra 


1657 

Ill 

Kondha 

99 

1663 

112 

Jamnagar 

99 

1666 

113 

Gala 

99 

1668 

114 

Dadar 

99 

1669 

115 

Gogha 

99 

1672 

116 

Vartej 

99 

1674 

117 

Satrunjaya 

19 

1675 

118 

Satrunjaya 

99 

1675 

119 

MSthak 

99 

1677 

120 

Vankaner 

99 

1679 

121 

Kalavad 

00 

1682 

122 

Kua 

19 

1682 

123 

Satrunjaya 

19 

1683 

124 

Halvad 

II 

1683 

125 

Mu|i 

99 

1685 

126 

Gadhaki 

«9 

1687 

127 

Mangrol 

»• 

1687 

128 

Kua 

99 

1687 

129 

Dahisara 

91 

1688 

130 

BileSvara 

99 

1688 

131 

Dhua 

99 

1688 

132 

H^vad 

91 

1690 

133 

JhinjhuvS^ 

99 

1622 

134 

J^nagar 

19 

1696 

135 

Wadhwaj^ 

19 

1699 



INSCRIPTION 

OF SAMVAT 

136 

Rajasithapur 

Vikrama 

1701 

137 

Beyt 


1702? 

138 

KMrva 

^ V 

0 A 

1716 

139 

Sekhapat 

f 9 

M 

1719 

140 

Beyt 

91 

1720 

141 

Anindara 

■ < 

1721 

142 

Halwad 

0 * 

19 

1722 

143 

Muli 

19 

1735 

144 

Beyt 

91 

1738 

145 

Gadhaka 

• 9 

1740 

146 

Majia (Miyar^) 

91 

1740 

147 

Mavana 

19 

1746 

148 

Badi 

19 

1748 

149 

Jhinjhuvada 

f* 

1751 

150 

Halvad 

91 

1749 

151 

Khambhajia 

1 1 

1749 

152 

Gopanatha 

91 

1750 

153 

Khambhalia 

M 

1751 

154 

Than 

19 

1752 

155 

Raval 

19 

1753 

156 

Gundi 

19 

1754 

157 

Beraja 

U 

1756 

158 

Than 

19 

1757 

159 

Dihor 

It 

1758 

160 

Nagicaoa 

«| 

1758 

161 

Bhavnagar 

M 

1768 

162 

Bhanavad 

• 1 

1771 

163 

Than 

1 1 

1776 

164 

Halvad 

91 

1779 

165 

Siyaj^i 


1781 

166 

Bhadrod 

ft 

1792 

167 

Limbdi 

U 

1793 

168 

Loliyapa 

99 

1794 

169 

Limbdi 

99 

1794 

170 

Morvi 

19 

1797 

171 

Wadhwan 

)9 

1797 

172 

Beyt 

Date 

missing 

173 

I^^di 

Vikrama 1801 

174 

M^uva 

99 

1805 

175 

Lathi 

91 

1809 

176 

Dhr^gdhrS 

99 

1815 

177 

Lathi 

19 

1820 

178 

P^vad 

99 

1822 

179 

Vala 

>9 

1828 

180 

Limbdi 

>9 

1830 

181 

Wadhwap 

99 

1835 

182 

Gh ela Somanatha 

99 

1850 

183 

Beyt 

99 

1^5 

184 

Limbdi 

99 

1860 

185 

Tametar 

99 

1867 

186 

Jade§vara 

99 

1869 

187 

Amreli 

19 

1873 

188 

Sihore 

99 

1888 

189 

Madhavpur 

99 

1896 

190 

Candi&ar 

99 

1911 

191 

Simroli 

99 

1912 

4 a 

192 

Sekhapat 

19 

1914 

193 

^yt 

19 

19o7 



MISCELLANEA 

FEMALE EDUCATION AS EVIDENCED IN BUDDHIST 

LITERATURE. 

In every respect, the period of Buddhism is marked with allround develo[> 
ment BuddhisUc philosophy and theology had something quite conspicuous and 
specific in it that gave impetus and encouragement to education. It furni^ed a 
dynamic force which is so essential for any civilization if it wants to establish 

supreiMcy and gain ground. , tt • * 4 - 

^ We are dumbfound while reading the accounts of Universities ike those of 

Vikiama^Ia. Ajanta. Saranalha. Nalanda and the last but not Oie least T^^ 

which poured out a colossal force of Buddhistic culture and avdization. Th^ 

Universities were so generously conducted that not only Indians but the peop^ 

of Asia and Europe also received instruction on all the branches of literature, 

art and science, namely, philosophy, politics, painting, rhetoric, mediane, astrology. 

archery, architecture, and also alchemy. 

Besides Taxila and Nalanda. Chinese travellers in their travel accounts have 
mentioned quite a number of minor institutions which shaped and circulated Ar>’an 
Culture and civilizaUon. far and wide. These were exclusively financed by the nch 
and the reigning princes of India. The most noteworthy feature quite charactenslic 
of India's cath<^icity was that they imparted tuition free of charge to all and 
alike without observing distinction in caste, colour, and creed- 

Prasenajit, the king of Kosala. and Jivaka* received instruction sitting tt^elhcr. 
A prince and a pauper were treated alike. It is written in one of the Jatakagranlhas 
named Mahasutasoma that hundreds of princes were instructed in the uses of 
weapons and missiles on the lines of strict equality. All these accounts and the 
historical records lead us to the conclusion that there were very big Universities 
in BuddhisUc Umes, which provided ample scope for education to males; but they 
are comparaUvely and teasingly Ulent as regards female educaUon. To get an 
adequate idea on the point we will have to fall back upon the Buddhist Canon 
and the worics allied to it because we are not at all prepared to believe that the 
nuns who wandered in the nook and comer of the country, leaving aside Laksnu 
and luxury to scatter the seeds of Buddhism, with a fanatic’s zeal, were almost 
illiterate. 

On the contrary, the spkndid missionary work which they have so ably put 
forth is itself a good and reliable conunentary on the broad ouUook, dear vidon, 
pracUcal wisdom, unfailing foresight, intellectual width and what not These and 
a train of merits did neither come to them as mere windfalls, nor were they Nature’s 
bounties conferred so lavishly and thoughtlessly on them: but they were the out¬ 
come of the dosest application and the unflinching devotion to the Goddess of 
Learning. Let us see in the following paragraii^s what light we get and gather 
in this connecUoei from the Buddhistic Literature. It cannot of course, be definitely 
asserted whether they received education after the fashion of the present day girls 

1. In the North and North-West of India there were great centres of learning 
^ UniversiUes of Nalanda and Taxila where for hundred of years not 

only ah brandiM of secular knowledge espedally, medidne, but also the philosophi- 

Md t^ological bterature of Buddhism, were cultivated with great zeal. Chinese 
pUgnnu like Heuen Tsang learned San^rit at Nalanda and translated Buddhist 

See Riaomdra Nath Bose : Indian Teachers of Buddhist 

2. Jivaka was the son of a courtezan, named Salavati. Mahdvogga VIII, I. 
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going to the educational institutions or by of private tuition. This much can be 
culled that they got first-rate training, both academic and spiritual. 

It is now an admitted fact that the Slokas of the work styled Tberiiatha^ were 
composed by learned nuns of those times.^ Religious sermons of Sukka and philo¬ 
sophic discu^ions of Dharmadinna and Ksems entitle us to hypothesize that they 
were given a technical training regarding those subjects. We come across a refer¬ 
ence of ^ learned lady named Sukka in Smyutianikaya. She was a nun and hid 
delivered an illuminating lecture in a great assemblage at Rajagrha. This lecture 
of Sukka was so impressive that a certain man of Yaksa caste wandered in every 
street and proclaimed to the effect that every one should go and hear her nectarine 
words. A nun named Ksema was very famous for reciting Vinayagranthas. She 
had crammed the Vinayagranthas and her melodious recital of those granthas was 
simply engaging. 

It was considered a privilege to hear her *iging. Her erudition also is 
brought out in high relief by the dialogue about the theory of rebirth between 
her and the king Prasenajit who was so convinced by her brief, bold and cogent 
arguments that there was not a angle vestige of doubt left in his mind when he 
departed. Another brilliant star in the person of Kuntalakea shines resplendent 
in the whole galaxy. In Logic, she was discomfited only by one Saripulta and none 
else. She ruled supreme in the intellectual world of those days« We get an account 
in Vimanavatthu of one of the learned nuns named Lata who had mastered the 
art of magic She had a wonderful command on Vinayapitakas, which she taught 
according to DIpavamsa not only to nuns in Anurac^pura but to monks also. 
Estimate of her scholarship will remain incomplete if we neglect to take into 
consideration the fact that she had a chance to bring out masterly editions of 
some of the Pitakagranthas. Uttara had undertaken to teach seven works bearing 
upon Vinaya, Sutta. and Abhidhamma in the University of Anuradhapura. Anjali 
had gone to Anuradhapura taking sixteen thousand monks with her, to teach especial¬ 
ly the Tripitakas. Is it not a privilege to lord over monks as large in number as 
sixteen thousands? And is it not a glorious achievement for a man (what to talk 
of a woman) to be appointed as the senior professor in a University like that of 
Anuradhapura, Nalanda and Taxil^ which is decidedly ten times bigger than any 
of the present day Universities of the w’orld. It was considered a red letter day 
in the History of India on which Sir Rm>hakrisknan’s appointment as Spalding 
Professor of Eastern Philosophy in the Oxford University was announced. It was 
considered the highest pinnacle for which an Indian can aspire in an academic line. 
^Vhat to talk of those times, then, in which even the ladies ruled the academic 
world ? It means there is a long history of female education which has still got 
to be constructed out of the fragments lying hither and thither in Vedic, Buddhistic 
and Jainislic literatures. This proves that female education was not only in vogue 
in those days but was appreciated and encouraged. It is also true that it was 
imparted on a more solid and sound basis because it could produce scholars of 
intrinsic worth and deep study. It is also manifest from the foregoing pages that 
female education was of a diverse character including instructions on magic, scu p* 
ture etc. Lata mastered the art of magic and Nanduttara and Vid>^ were ackpts 
in the art of sculpture. This is also evident that it was considered more a duty 
rather than a matter of pride to educate the females because we have seen ab^ 
that it was open to all. Besides those mentioned above, there is quite a goM 
number of other ladies also no less superior. Their worthy names are Kali, Channa, 
Sayalla, UaJi, Revatl, Sivala. Maharuha. Culabhaga, Dhanna. Sona, Mahatissa, Luia- 
sumana. Malasumana and Hetm. It will be a long list of the female pro essors 


3. Therigatha forms part of the Khuddaka Nikaya which is again included 
in . UteraiuT des alien Indien. Page 101. 
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Andhai. 


JAGADDEVA PRATIHARA, A FORGOTTEN HERO 

Everyone knows the great difference in the character of the earlier and latter 
oeriods of the reign of Bhima II. the last Chaulukyan ruler of Gujerat. In the earlier 
Mrtion he defeated and drove back the Muslim invader Muhammad Ghon measured 
^ords’with Prthvimia C^am^a. then regarded as the strongest 
India, and successfully invaded the Paramara kingdom of Mahsa. In the latwr 
portion, he was not only defeated by the Muslims, but also kept away f ^ " 
^cestral throne for a short period, and even when restored was a mere puppet in 
the hands of the faction headed by Viradhavala and his ministers. He was a j^ung 
boy when he ascended the throne. Had he been overpowered by someone at the 
time, or failed in administering well his kingdom, it would have been regarded as the 
natural consequence of his inexperience and childhood. But his failure in all direc¬ 
tions when he had grown up to manhood and was expected to show even greater 
heroism and administrative ability than formerly, requires some explanation ; and 
for this one would look in vain to the Jaina chroniclers of Gujerat. who. loud in the 
praises of Vastupala and Tejapala and their patrons, have omitted the name of 
Jagaddeva Pratihara. the heroic general and prime minister of Bhima II. to whom 
really belongs the credit of the early successes of this king’s reipi. merely because 
he happened to be a non-Jaina and a worshipper of Siva and Vispu. The purpose 
of this short paper is to rescue from unmerited oblivion this ver>- hero of the history 
of Gujerat. 

The KiTtikaumudi of Some^vara. though in the main a panegyric of Vastupala, 


the powerful Jaina minister of the Viradhavala. gives in a single but pertinent verse 
what Gujerat owed to this great Pratihara. It represents the guarding deity of 
Pattana appearing to Lavanapraada and bewailing the absence of Jagaddeva in the 
words, ■ In the absence of Jagadde\’a. I have been reduced to this plight by my own 
people as if they were my enemies. As long as that Pratihara was alive, the enemies, 
being afraid, never entered the city of Gujaras.’® From the KUtihimmudi we also 
learn that another general, responsible for the defence of the kingdom, and most 
probably one of his colleagues or subordinates was one Pratapamalla Rastrakuta. 

An earlier and better notice, showing him not only as the guardian of the 
kingdom, but also of the child-king Bhima II is to be found in the Veraval inscrip¬ 
tion, which states explicitly that on the death of Mulaiaja II, the administration of 
the kingdom was carried on by the 'famous Jagaddeva Pratihara’ who ‘brought up 
with care the young Bhimadeva II? along with his companions.^ It was at this time 
of his regency that Muhammad Ghori invaded Gujerat, and sustained a severe defeat. 
The inscription calls Jagaddeva, the ' Sun to the lotus in the form of the queen of 


5. See Burlingame's Buddhist Parables. 

6, fi»l| 1 

II H. 19. 

II Line 32.snfft^K(Al<(tlPr: II I'd I) Line 35. 
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P^viraja^-s This refers, most probably, to his fight against Prthviraja III of 

Kharataragacchc PatfavoR o£ Jinaj^ a contemporary 
^vork of great historical value, this w-ar came to an end before 1244 and the 
night-attock by the Jafigalesa, menUoned in the Pdrthavijaya of Prahladana was 
most probably one of its many inadents. about which wjj should have learnt some- 

thing more from the \era\-al inscripUon had it. unfortunately, not been so verv 
fragmentao*. ^ 

The PattavaR just referred to supplies some important and additional details. It 

^"ladeva II. WTien the pUgrims from 
^padalaksa %nsited the holy places in Gujerat. they did so with his pennissioii 
It was he who concluded a treaty of peace with Prthviraja of Ajmer.® and it was an 
army under him ivhich was invading Malwa in v.s. 1244. That be was a man of 

his refusal to grant Abayada. a da^dandyaka. the permission 
that he sought for to mulct the jrilgrims from Sapadalaksa with a view to provide 
pro\nsions for Jagaddeva’s cavalry then operating in Malwa. 

TTie colophon of the ^nlindthacarita of NEtiikyacandra mentions Jagaddeva 
Prauhara along with Kumarapala, but here again the portion dealing with him is 
unfortunately obliterated^® 

Jagaddeva Pratihara was most probably a Vai§ijava. But he built also a temple 
of Siva.” The colophon of the Santinathacarita. just referred to seems to indicate 
that he could grant favour to Jainas also. If we succeed in getting further materials 
about him. these will be presented to the readers in some subsequent number of this 
very journal. 

GualioT. Dasharatha Sharma 


SIGNED ARROWS : A NOTE 

In an interesting and illuminating article entitled "Signed Arrows” contributed 
to Processor K. V. Rangaswami Aiyangar Commenunatum Volume (pp. 155-158)i 
Mr. C. S1VAR.AMAMURTI draws attention to the ancient custom of marking the 
arrows with the name of the archer, and cites instances in support from Valmiki, 
Kalidasa, Magha, Bhatta Narayapa and K^emendra. The accompanying illustrations 
of actual specimens from the Madras Museum bearing the name of Sarabhoji of 
Tanjore supply corroboration for the literary evidence. 

In this connection, I wish to point out that Bhasa, whom I place in the Mau- 
ryan epoch .^2 furnishes us with one of the earliest references to the custom mentioned 
above. In the PancardtTa. arrows inscribed with the name of Arjuna are referred 
to.*-’ In the Abhi^eka, we come across arrows bearing the name of Rama.^* These 
instances from Bhasa go to show the continuity in the ancient tradition. As I 
hold Bhasa and Kautilya to be contemporaries, I tried to find confirmation of the 
tradition recorded by Bhasa in the Aithasastjo, but did not come across any 
reference of inscribing the arrows in Kautilya's woric.^* 

Bombay A. D. PUSALMR 
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' Jpn HtSRT ^ 

Jagadctev3*s letter to Abhayadi 

Catalogue of the MSS in the Pattan Bhai 3 (jara, P, 204. 

See verses 32 and 33. 

Cf. Bhasa—A Study. Lahore, 1940, esp. Chap. IV. 

Pancardtra. Trivandrum, 1917, II. 50 ; III. 17, 18. 

Abhiseka, Lahore, 1930, p. 11. 

Cf. Rangasvwni Com. VoL, pp. 87*94. 
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Tuzak-i-Walaiahi of Burhan Ibn IJasan, Translated into English by S. Muhammad 
Husayn Nainar, ll.B.. Ph.d.. Head of the Department of Arabic, Persian, 
and Urdu, University of Madras, 1939, Pp. 292; Size:—6i"X9}" ; Price: 
Rs. 5 or Ss. 6d. 


The volume un)dbr review i$ No. 4 of the Madras Umver^ity I slant ic Series 
which is being published under the chrection of the General Editor Dr. S. M. H. 
Nainar. The first volume of these sources of the Na^w•*^s of the Carnatic was 
published about six years ago. The present volume carries on the history of the 
Naww^s of the Carnatic from the battle of Ambur to the fall of Pondicherry 
(A.D. 1749-1761). This period saw the gradual rise of the supremacy of the East 
India Company on the Coromandel Coast. The volume contains detailed references 
pertaining to the indebtedness of the English to the rulers of the W^aj^l d>ma$ty 
in the Carnatic 

The sources of the History of the Nawwabs of the Carnatic are Per^an MSS., 
of whidi Burhan's Tuzak-i^Waldjahi translated into English by Dr. Nainar is an 
important one. This chronicle comes to an end with the present volume. 

The history] of IrASa of the 18th century presents many difhoiJties to the his¬ 
torian; not on account of paucity) of materials, but on account of their abundance. 
To synthesize all these materials by a detailed comparison of all available sources 
for all important political events is no easy task. But by translating the old ac¬ 
counts of historical events into one language like the English language we provide 
a m^um now acoes^le to every educated Indian and thereby provide an instru¬ 
ment of historical investigation which exercises a healthy check on one-sided state¬ 
ments made by contemporary writers, who were sometimes blinded by prejudice or 
patriotism of the narrow type whidt disabled them from hearing and recording the 
other ride of the occurrences dealt with by them. The fault lay not always with 
these writers but at times with the peculiar circumstances under which they re¬ 
corded their impressions, that were not always based on accurate data or reliable 
documents. All the same we must thank these contemporary and subsequent chroni¬ 
clers for what they have done for Indian history because in the absence of these 
chionides there would have been a complete void of historical knowledge of the 
different periods which bristidd with epoch-making political and soda! changes in 
Indian history. 

In the present volume Dr. Nainar has not given us the mere translation of 
the original chronicle but has supplemented it with occasional infonnativc foot-notes 
regarding the persons and events mentioned in the dironicle. These footnotes serve 
as a historical corrective to the author's sUtements, which are at times likely to 
be exaggerated. They also link up the narrative to other contemporary sources bear- 

on narrative and hence lead to a proper understanding of the history en¬ 
shrined in the text of the narrative. 


The gtoswy of Persian terms with thrir explanation in English as also the two 
AppCTdi^ given at the end of the volume wiU be found useful to the dose students 
of th^istory of the period. As the Bharata Jtihdsa Samshodaka Mandat, Poona, 
If® ^ publi^ng summaries of Peraian sources of the Maratha History and as 
the duonide before us is one sudi source we trust that some day they will 

Sri L sun^ in Marathi of the present duonide trans- 

Nainar for the benefit of the Marathi knowing pubUc interested 
m the Persian aouroes. The present tranalation has paved the way for such 
talon* and we have no doubt the. Dr. N*,n*« wo^d 
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scholar in the Maharashtra who takes the trouble of mastering the present sources 
in the original and pres?nting a critical summary of them in Marathi divested of 
all hyperboles and other superfluous matter which sometimes characterize the Per¬ 
sian sources. 


P. K. Code 


CitTocampu by Mahamahopadhyaya Baijesvara Vidy^ankara Bhatfacarya, with a 
Foreword by M. M. Gopinatha Kaviraja ; Edited by Pandit Ramcharan 
Chakkavarti, Headmaster, Jay Narayan High School, Benares, 1940; Pp. 40+ 
4+90. Price : Rs. 2-0-0 ; Size S1"X8|". 

Though Banesvara Vidy^ahk^a is famous as a poet and jurist of the tran¬ 
sitional Bengal of the 18th century in his own province his works have not attracted 
much attention of outside scholars. The present Campu from his pen is edited 
by Pandit Chakravarti with scrupulous care with an exhaustive Introduction of 40 
pages dealing with (1) the Poet and his Works, (2) the Quaa-historical and 
Quasi-geographical nature of the poem, (3) the description of the rare India Office 
MS. of the work on which the present edition is based, (4) the date of Composition 
of the work (about 1744), (5) an Analysis of the poem and (6)‘ a Short Sanskrit 
Introduction. This Introduction gives us a correct literary and historical back¬ 
ground of this interesting poem, which aims at “ describing the gradual ascent of 
the soul from earth-bound consciousness into the summits of Divine Life and cons¬ 
ciousness ■' as Principal Gopinath Kaviraja puts it in his interesting Foreword 
(p. 4). 

B^esvara came of the well-known Sobhekara family of Guptapalli or 
Guptipara in the district of Hooghly in Bengal. This family produced many Sans¬ 
krit scholars. He was bom about A.D. 1672 according to the Editor (p. 8). He was 
patronized by Maharaja Krsnacandra of Nadia (a.d. 1710-1782). He left Nadia 
after some time and later sought the favour of Nawab Aliverdi Khan of Murshida- 
bad. From Murshidabad he went to Maharaja Citrasena of Burdwan after whom 
the Campu takes its name “ CitTOcampu". He lived with Citrasena till a.d. 1744 
and during his stay at Citrasena’s court he produced his works (1) CifrocompM and 
(2) Candrabhkekam. Citrasena died in A.D. 1744 and BatjeSvara again bj* 
to Maharaja Ki^acandra of Nadia. He later lived under the patronage of Maha¬ 
raja Navakrsija Deva of Sobhabazar, Calcutta. Navakrsha had the greatest regara 
for Baijesvara, for whom a house was constructed by him on the Upper Chitpur 
Road near Sobhabazar. The house no longer stands but the poet’s descend^ts are 
Still living near the old site. In 1755 Krjesvara went on a pilgrimage to Benares 
and composed his Kasisatakam. 

Warren Hastings asked Baqeivara to compile a code of Hindu Law. i ms rxw 
was written in Sanskrit under the name of Vivadarnavasetu in collaboration wm 
many other scholars, among whom we find one Sitarama Bhatta who was p^ y 
a Maratha Brahmin according to the Editor. This book was then 
Persian, from which it was again translated into English under the title ^ 
of Gentoo Laws” and was printed in England in 1776. Bape^vara composed 
mahakavya called Rahasyamrtam and many other kha^dakavyas. 

On p. 12 we get a reference in this Campu to the Maratha raid on Bengal 

The poet also records the date of this raid viz. 4aka 1664 when the su" 

first rflii. This date appears to be correct as we know history 

Ram Kolhatkor. the general of Raghuji Bhosala was m Bengal in April 1742 (vioe 
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p. 485 of G. S. Sardesai’s Riyasat, Madhya Vibhdg, Part II). The poem has some 
geographical value as it describes the holy places and their deities seen by the poet 
probably in company with his patron Citrasena. The romance ends with tJie pedi¬ 
grees of the poet and his patron. “ Though a Sakta by practice and persuasion 
Baijesvara seems to inculcate Vai§oavite V'edantism in his work.” 

We congratulate Pandit Chakrav.arti on this scholarly edition of Citracampu 
published for the first time, as also his devoted pupils, Messrs. Choubay. Chakra- 
varti and Sukla who have borne the greater part of the cost of this publication. 
Verily this example of pupils rendering financial help to their gum is worthy of 
imitation, especially in literarj- spheres. 


P. K. Code 


Kayalarotn, edited by Rao Saheb S. Vaiyapuri P]LLA], b.a.. b.l., Reader in 
Tamil. Bulletin of the Tamil Department, No. 4, University of Madras, 1939. 
Price Re. 1. pp. i-xviii. 1-107. 

The world of Tamil scholars should be indebted to Rao Sahib S. Vaiyapuri 
P]LLAi for editing this important metrical lexicon in Tamil. This work is next in 
importance only to DirakaTom, the oldest of Tamil nighantus. It belongs to about 
the middle of the 15th cent., a.d. It was suflSciently popular in about 1575 Aj). 
The usefulness of this work is pointed out by the editor (Foreword, pp. vii-viii). It 
will be of a great use to a student of synchronic linguistics of the Tamil of the 15th 
and 16th centuries. 

The editor seeks (p. x) to establish the name Kaydtaram as more correct than 
Kayakarar (for contra, see Rao Sahib M. Raghava Aiyancar, 5m Tamil. Vol. V. 
p. 121). Kayafaram is the first metrical lexicon in Tamil in which the last word 
of each stanza in every section is so arranged as to be structurally similar to the 
first word of the following stanza. This device facilitates the committing to memory 
of the entire work. (p. xiv). 


This printed edition of Kayalaram has doubtless thrown light on certain scribal 
errors which crept in the printed edition of Divakaram. For instance, in the latter 
one of the names of Buddha is printed as porittmiaaiyca: but this is obviously 
mearungless. The correct form ‘pSramitaiyavaa' given in Kayataram removes the 
the error (pp. vii-viii and xv Kayataram. St. 14. p. 3). Kayataram helps us also 
to directly determme the meaning of certain words. For instance, in the printed 
^on of Dtvakaram we have " paimrrtaiyum Kaio.tiyum anmtavapper^peyar " 
^mmat and Kaunti are names of women-ascetics.’ Clearly, the mea^ng of 
^untt should have been more restricted as it referred only to ' asceUc women of 

DO 26.^9%; 9.2' SWAMINATHAIYAR'S ed. Madras, 1927. 

aL l>y stanza 118 of Kayataram 

was due to a scribal error (p. xv). 

^ A published by Vidvan 

SfaSd tn It untrustworthy as there are in^ 

Sits ie oriZ."' n -n sutrat But Ka^Zarn 

D xvi aJ^ ♦ " undoubtedly refers to Divakaram. 

Vakaivam^Z ho{aiyiaat (OtU Viesor YZp^um puiyiivolu 

*oJuuyam poteanyampiQuri whidi is certainly after Divakaram • ^ ^*^^‘** 

^^lva^cendami{^mmKalviyitpa^aiyitKotruya 
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taram, to eschew the interpolated stanzas in the text of Divakorom (not only in 
the printed edition but in several manuscripts as well) and determine the original 
text which Avil! in its turn serve as an effective tool for a student of synchronic 
linguistics who studies the Tamil of the 8th cent., The alveolar phoneme t perhaps 
ceased to be distinct one in Tamil during the 12th cent., when ottakultar flouri^ed 
(See S. Krishnaswami AiYANCar, Ancient India, p. 153) for in his Tokkayagafrpartji 
(U. V. Swaminatha Aiyar’s ed., Madras, 1930, 35. Urai. p. 16) it is treated merely 
as a phonemic variant of r (substituted for Sanskrit t for instance in Skt. mfla = 
miiuta for mitra of another Tamil dialect; amituta of one dialect for amhta of 
another.) 

Similar is the practice in Kayataram (for instance Kahdarpo kandaipas st., 
21 p. 4. pp. xvi-xvii). In his time, possibly in some dialect the alvelor r replaced 
t or d also in some words (see for instance ^«t»«'r'“.st., 2, 7 and 225, for Skt. padma, 
pp. 33 and 35 and xvii) and p in some others (cot/oftim for copponan Skt. svapna 
st., 347, p. 55). In Kayataram we come across some interesting modifications of 
the various forms of certain words. For instance, in st., 124 (p. 19) we meet with 
the word mnkunati instead of the usual form niakilfiats- In this connection, it is 
interesting to remember that this word appears as makiiwa in IRaiyanar Kalaviya 
I, p. 18 and maktmca {SUappodigaram under 6, 37 in a quotation occurring in 
uToi p. 192 of U. V. Swaminatha Aiyar’s ed.,) ‘husband'. Another such word 
is a/fimai which appears as anumai in st., 334 (p. 53). The same form occurs in 
pattzuppattn, urai (p. 132 of U. V, Swaminatha Aiyar's ed., 1920 Madras), and in 
ainkuru Mtit urai also (cf. U. S. Swaminath Aiyar’s ed., 1920. pp. 26, 67, 134, 
Introductwn, p. 6). The importance of a study of these words in modem linguis¬ 
tics, can never be exaggerated. 

The etymology of K ulla (st. 113, p. 17) as given by Kayatara is kuUmil- 
lavaa got from the equation ktda + Inaa = kufiaia is evidently due to some scribal 
error just like the erroneous irdmituTakkovai (st., 402, p. 64) for irameffurakkovai. 
The meaning of certain words like kulitta (sL 207, p. 31), luvar'e (st. 444, p.- 70) 
and tuyhU (st. 517, p. 79) are not clear. The editor could not properly reonstruct 
sts., 468, 477, and 496 (see pages 73, 74 and 76). Many lines are perhaps irre¬ 
trievably lost in stanzas 479, 494, 503 and 519 (pp. 74, 76, 77, 79 and xriii). How 
(^rtain Sanskrit words changed their forms when they were borrowed into Tamil 
is yet another interesting problem we meet wth in Kayataram (cf. Skt. Sarma 
becomes comma in Tamil. Pari (padol 21, 3. p. 155. U. V. Swaminath Aiyar’s 
ed., 1935 also ilrid. p. x.). VVhat a difficult task the learned editor set himself to, 
would be evident to any one who tries to reconstruct the original of stanza 517 from 
the hopelessly corrupt readings in the manuscripts used by the editor (p. xvii). 

The first ten sections of Kayataram deal with synonyms and the last one with 
homonyms (p. vii). The book is neatly got up with few mistakes and the Ma^ 
University, particularly the Tamil department, deserves our warm congratulations 
for bringing out this important work. Indeed. Rao Sahib S. Vaiyapuri Piu» has 
placed all the lovers of Tamil language under great obligations. 


Poorta. 


C. R. $ANKARAN. 



THE EPOCH OF THE GUPTA ERA 


By 

K. G. SANKAR, Calcutta. 


The epoch (320 a.c.) of the Gupta Era, as determined by Dr. Fleet, 
is considered to be, with that of Candragupta Maurya (c. 320 B.C.), one of 
the sheet-anchors of Hindu chronology. In recent years some attempts have 
been made to challenge its accuracy, but they have not met with general 
acceptance. This is due in part to the inadequate presentation of the points 
in favour of an earlier date. But the chief reason is certainly the general 
disinclination to unsettle accepted dates, in the absence of compelling evidence. 
The epoch of 320 A.C. seems to work fairly well and to fit in with ascertained 
facts of Hindu history, and, if now and then some fact is discovered, which 
is inconsistent with that epoch, it is sought to be explained away or simply 
ignored. But when a fly, with the whole world to choose from, persists in 
sitting on my nose, it is not wisdom to ignore it. I therefore determined 
to face all facts which refused to be charmed away and tried to discover an 
epoch, which would be in harmony with all of them. The result is given 
below. 


I tried first to find out how the epoch of 320 a.c. came to be so generally 
accepted, and even by those who had before persistently advocated an earlier 
date. I was surprised to find that almost the sole evidence on which the 
epoch was settled was Dr. Fleet’s discovery of the Mandasor inscription of 
Malva years 493 and 529, {Gupta Ittscriptions, No. 18), which mentions 
a Kumaragupta. It was supposed that only one KumSragupta could possibly 
have been ruling in Malva year 493 = 436 A.c. This evidence therefore, seemed 
conclusive for dating the Gupta epoch in 320 A.c. Since then, however, 
another Kunaragupta has been found to have been ruling in year 154 {Amual 
Report of the Archxological Survey of India, 1914-15, p. 124) ; and the 
natural interpretation of the Mandasor inscription is to take Kunfiragupta 
as the Suzerain of Vi6vavarman, father of Bandhuvarman, who was ruling 
in year 493 = 436 a.c. Dr. Fleet was aware of another Kumaragupta, 
son of Narasimhagupta Baladitya. but as B^aditya, was identified with 
the Mditya who. according to Hieun-Tsang, took Mihirakula captive, and 
as Ya^odharman, of Malva year 589 = 532 a.c. claims to have subdued Mihira¬ 
kula, Dr. Fleet thought it impossible that Baladitya’s son could have been 
^g nearly a century before Ya^harman. But in my paper on the Hun 
Invasion of Hindusthan (under publication in New Indian Antiauary) I 
have proved that the B^aditya, who defeated Mihirakula, was not Narasimha- 
^Pta but a much earlier king of Magadha. and there is no reason to suppose 
that Kun^gupta, son of Narasimhagupta. was different from Kumaragupta 
of year 154, who ruled between Skandagupta and Budhagupta. Now there 
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fore, we have to consider the possibility of Kumaragupta II being the Kunwra- 
gupta of the Mandasor inscription, and the epoch of 320 a.c. is thus no longer 
the sheet-anchor it was supposed to be. It must here be pointed out that so 
far no other proof has been adduced for this epoch, except the evidence of 
Alberuni (1030 a.c.) 

In his India (tr. Sachau, v. 2, pp. 5-7), Alberum identifies the Gupta 
era with the Valabhi era, placing its epoch 241 years after the Saka era, in 320 
A.c. ; and adds that it was called ValabM era from Vallabha, King of Valabhi, 
that the Guptas were wicked, powerful people, and, when they ceased to exist, 
this date was used as the epoch of an era, and that it seems that VallaWia 
was the last of them. Dr. Fleet accepted Alberuni’s epoch for the Gupta era, 
but argued that the era used by the Guptas themselves could not have begun 
from their destruction. Others, notably Cunningham, relied on Alberuru’s 
statement that the Valabhi era dates from the destmction of the Guptas 
and argued that the era used by the Guptas themselves must be different and 
earlier than the Valabhi era. Both forgot that Alberuni was only recording 
local traditions, and that he probably misunderstood what he heard. Of the 
6aka era, he likewise wrote that it dates from their destmction by Vikrama- 
ditya. But this statement has been proved to be wrong by the earliest in¬ 
scription dating in that era by name, the Badarra inscription of Calukya 
Kirtivarman, which definitely refers to the years as those of the anointment 
of the Saka King {Indian Antiquary, Vol. 3, p. 305). It is equally certain 
that the Guptas could not have dated their inscriptions in an era dating 
from their destruction ; and Alberuni’s statements carmot be accepted without 
corroboration. Alberuni’s epoch of 320 a.c. for the Valabhi era is, however, 
confirmed by the Veraval inscription of Arjunadeva, dated in Valabhi year 
945, Vikrama year 1320, and Hijra year 662 {Indian Antiquary, Vol. 11. 
p. 242). Vikrama year 1320 = 1264 a.c., and the epoch of the Valabhi era 
must therefore be 1264—944 = 320 a.c. This epoch for the Valabhi era is 
further confinned by the Una plates of MahendiSyudha (890-907 A.c.) 
{Epigraphia Indica, Vol. 9, No. 1), dated in Valabhi year 574, and 
by the Veraval inscriptions of Valabhi year 850, {Bhdvnagar Insaiptio^, 
p. 186), which mentions Calukya KurnSrapSla (1143-1173). Regarding 
the origin of the Valabhi era, Candraprabhasuri in his Prabhavoka- 
caritam (1277 A.c.) gives a hint (p. 74. st. 81-82) that in year 845 
after VIra-nirvarja = 319 A.c., Valabhi was destroyed by Turushkas. It is 
probable that Valabhi was rebuilt soon after in 320 a.c. and that the Valabhi 
era dates from that event. Alberuni also refers to this tradition, when he 
says that Vallabha and his city Valabhi were destroyed in a night-attack by 
the lord of Almansura (tr. Vol. 1, pp. 192-193). We may therefore, con¬ 
clude that the Valabhi era dates from its rebuilding in 320 a.c., and not from 
the destmction of the Guptas. 

But there is no reason to think that the Gupta and the ValaWii eras are 
identical, and it is not clear why the Guptas should date their inscriptions in 
a local Valabhi era. Modem scholars, therefore, prefer to believe that the 
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Gupta era dates from their coming to power and that, because it was (»nti- 
nued by the Maitrakas of Valabhi, it later on came to ba known also as the 
Valabhi era. This theory involves two assumptions that the Gupta and 
Valabhi eras are identical, and that the Guptas started the era, which was 
continued by the Maitrakas of Valabhi. The proper procedure would be to 
ascertain when the Guptas and the Maitrakas flourished, and whether they 
used the same or different eras, and then to try to fix the epochs of the eras 
as exactly as the available data would permit. 

The Gupta inscriptions and coins range between 61 and 224 {Epigraphia 
Indica, Vol. 21, No. 1 ; Vol. 15, No. 7; Vol. 17, No. 13) ; and they were 
succeeded in Magadha by the later Guptas. Hiuen-Tsang, who visited 
Magadha in 637 a.c., says of Sasanka, king of Kanjasuvarna, that he mur¬ 
dered Rajyavardhana and that he destroyed the Bodhi tree, which, after 
his death Purnavarman of Magadha restored to life {Si-yu-ki, tr. Beal, Vol. 1. 
pp. 209-213 : Vol. 2, p. 118) ; and Punjavarman too seems too have passed 
away before 637 A.C. {ibid., Vol. 2, p. 174). It is therefore certain that 
SaAinka died before 637 a.c. But he was ruling in Gupta year 300 {Epigia- 
phia Indica, Vol. 6. No. 14). In connection with Rajyavardhana's murder 
by Sa.^anka, Hiuen-Tsang says that Harshavardhan Siladitya set out to avenge 
it as soon as he came to the throne (606 A-C.), and in 6 years he conquered 
the five Indies and thereafter had ruled peacefully for 30 years, when Hiuen- 
Tsang met him (Si-yu-ki, tr. Vol. 1, pp. 209-213). Hiuen-Tsang does not 
say definitely that Harsha subdued Sasanka, but neither does he 
say that SaSanka succeeded in repulsing Harsha, as Pulike^in II 


IS stated to have done by Hiuen-Tsang himself; and his 
statement that Harsha succeeded in reducing the five Indies in 6 years 
implies that Sasanka had either ceased to live or was no longer independent in 
612 A.c. The Ganjam plates, therefore, of Gupta year 300, which refers to 
SaSanka as Maharajadhiraja, must date before 612 A.c., thus placing the epoch 
of the Gupta era before 612—300 — 312 a.c. Again, the Aphsad inscription 
of later Gupta Adityasena refers to his ancestor Kumaragupta as having 
fought with Maukhari I^anavarman (Gupta Inscriptions, No. 42). I^na- 


varman can be dated definitely in Malva year 611 = 554 a.c. from his Haraha 

inscription (Epigrapkia Indica, Vol. 14, No. 5). Before his time, three 

Maukharis are known to have ruled at Kanauj, Harivarman, Adityavarman 

and I^varavarman (Gupta Inscriptions. No. 47) ; and ISnavarman’s contem- 

^raty Kumaragupta had also three predecessors in Magadha, Krishnagupta. 

Harshagupta and Jlvitagupta I (Gupta Inscriptions. No. 42). Thus three 

generaUons of Kings were ruling at Kanauj and in Magadha before 554 a.c. 

and their penod could not have been less than 50 years. Since these kings 

were evidenUy successors of the early Guptas in their own kingdom the 

^ly Guptas must have ceased to rule by c. 500 a.c. at the latest • and as 

^ were still ruling in year 224, the epoch of the Gupta era cannot have 
been later than 500-224 = c. 276 a.c. 


The early Guptas are known to have ruled in Central Hindusthan also. 
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The Eraij inscription of the brothers Matrivishiju and Dhanyavishiju {Gupta 
Inscriptions, No. 19) refers to Budhagupta as the ruling king in Gupta year 
165. Of these, Matrivishriu had ceased to live, when Dhanyavishiju refers 
to Toramapa as the ruling king in his first year (Erap inscription, Gupta 
Inscriptions, No. 36). Toram^a’s first year must therefore be dated after Gupta 
year 165, and he is known to have ruled for at least 52 years, as one of his 
coins is dated in that year (Cunningham : Coins of Medieval India, p. 20). 
After Toramapa, his son Mihirakula is known to have ruled for at least 15 
years {Gupta Inscriptions, Na 37), before he was conquered by Ya^odhar- 
man Vishijuvardhana {ibid. No. 33). Yasodhannan’s conquest of Mihirakula 
cannot be dated before 532 a.c. as it is not maitioned among Yasodharman’s 
achievements in the Mandasor inscription of M^va year 589 = 532 a.c. 
{ibid., No. 35). On the other hand, when Hiuen-Tsang visited Malva in 
642 A.c., he heard that Siladitya of Malva had been ruling for 50 years, 
some 60 years before {Si-yu-ki, tr. Vol. 2, p. 261). STl^itya must therefore 
have ruled from 532 to 582 a.c., and his predecessor Ya^odharman cannot be 
dated after 532 A.c. Thus Yasodharman’s conquest of Mihirakula cannot be 
dated either before or after 532 a.c. It must, therefore, be dated in that 
same year ; and since Toramapa and Mihirakula had already ruled for at 
least 52 and 15 years respectively, the early Guptas had ceased to rule in 
Central Hindusthan before 532—(52 + 15) = 465 a.c. But in year 191, 
Bh^ugupta is mentioned as the ruling king in another Erap inscription 
{Gupta Inscriptions, No. 20). The epoch of the Gupta era caimot therefore 
be dated after 465—191 = 274 a.c. ; and, if the reference in that insaiption 
to Bhanugupta’s waging a mighty battle indicates the war that ended in 
transferring Central Hindusth^ to Toramapa, the Gupta epoch may be 
dated in c. 274 a.c. This inference is confirmed by the fact that the interval 
between year 165, when both Matrivishpu and Dhanyavishpu were alive, and 
Toramapa’s first year, when only Dhanyavishpu had survived, cannot be 
more than a single generation, that is, not much beyond year 191, when 
Blt^ugupta was still ruler of Central Hindusthan. 

The date here arrived at for Toram^a (c. 465-517 A.c.) and Mihirakula 
(c. 517-532 a.c.) are confirmed by Jain legends of Kalkiraja. Jinasena, in his 
Harivamsa, composed in Saka 705 = 783 A.C. (Ch. 66, st. 52) says that the 
Guptas ruled for 231 years, that thereafter Kalkiraja ruled for 42 years, and 
that he was succeeded by Ajitanjaya at Indrapura (ch. 60, st. 491-492). 
From Jinasena’s chronology, it would appear that the Guptas ruled from 2()0 
to 431 A.C., and Kalkirnja from 431 to 473 a.c. But Gupabhadra. in ^ 
Uttarapurana of Saka 820=898 a.c. (Ch. 77, st. 35), says that in year 1000 
after Vira-nirv^a (= 473 a.c.). a Magha year, Kalkiraja was bom m 
Pataliputra as son of 6i6ui^a, that he ruled for 40 years and hv^ 
for 70 years, and that his son was,Ajitanjaya (ch. 76. st. 397-401 and 428). 
This implies that Kalkiraja ruled from 503 to 543 a.c. Thus Gupabhadras 
date for Kalkiraja is 70 years later than that of Jinasena; and 4^ A.C. 
was in fact not a Magha year. The nearest Magha year was 474-75 A.c. 
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But both agree that Kalkiraja was son of SUupala. succeeded the Guptas 
and ruled for 40 or 42 years, and was succeeded by Ajitanjaya. Kalkiraja 
seems to be identical with Toramajja, who succeeded the Guptas in Central 
Hindusth^, and had a reign of 52 years ; and his true date (c. 465-517 a.C.) 
lies between the dates given by Jinasena (431*473 a.c.) and Gmjabhadra 
(503-543 A.C.). The statement that he was son of Sisupala of Pataliputra 
seems to be confirmed by the Pahladpur inscription (Gupta Inscriptions. 
No. 57). which mentions a P^hiva Sisupala as commander. ToramSpa 
seems to have inherited the post and used it to revolt against Bhanugupta, 
becoming ultimately independent in Central Hindusthan. 

The epoch of the Gupta era has been shown to be not later than c. 274 
A.c. The earlier limit may now be fixed. The interval between Budhagupta 
and Ya^odharman cannot be more than 3 or 4 generations, as Dhanyavishnu 
was a contemporary, first of Budhagupta and then of Toramana, and Ya4o- 
dharman was a contemporary of Toram^a's son Mihirakula. Budhagupta’s 
year 165 cannot therefore date more than about a 100 years before Ya^- 
dharman’s Mllva year 589 = 532 a.c. The earlier limit for the Gupta epoch 
seems therefore to be c. (532-100)-165 = c. 267 A.C. 

Sylvain L£vi has proved from Chinese sources (Journal Asiatique, 1900. 
pp. 316, 401) that Sri Meghavanja of Ceylon sought permission of Samudra* 
gupta to build a vihara for Ceylon pilgrims at Buddha-Gaya ; and Samudra- 
gupta too refers to relations with Simhala (Gupta Inscriptions. No. 1). 
Samudragupta was therefore a contemporary of Sri Meghavarna. Both Rdja- 
valiya and Pujdvaliya place Sri Meghavarpa's accession 845 years after 
Buddha-nirvaija in 845-543 = 302 A.C. The Mathura inscription of Candra- 
gupta II, dated in year 61. cannot therefore be placed before 302 a.c., when 
his father Samudragupta’s contemporary Sri Meghavarpa came to the throne, 
and the Gupta epoch cannot thus be dated before 302*61 = 241 a.c. Some 
identify 5ri Meghavarpa with (Jo(hakabhaya (252-265 a.c.) ; but Gothaka- 
bhaya had only a title Meghavappabhaya, and was never known as Sri 
Meghavarpa. 

Fan-Chan, again, of Funan (Cambodia) is said to have sent an embassy 
to Mu-lun (Murupda), king of Hindusthan. whose capital (Pafaliputra) 
was 70(X) li up the Ganges from its mouth, in 240*245 a.c. (Indian Histo¬ 
rical Quarterly, Vol. 1, p. 612). Since thus in 240-245 a.c. a Murupda was 
king of Pataliputra, the early Guptas and the Gupta epoch must be dated 
after 240-245 a.c. 

Another datum for the earlier limit of the Gupta epoch is found in 
the Mandasor inscription of years 493 and 529 (Gupta Inscriptions. No. 18). 
It says that when Kum^gupta was ruling the earth. VUvavarman was pro* 
tector (gopta) of Malva, and that when his son Bandhuvarman was ruler 
of Daiapura (Mandasor), the sun-temple there was built in Malva year 
493 = 436 ax:. Thus before 436 a.c., Visvavarman had become a Gupta 
feudatory. But in M^va year 461 = 404 a.c., his father Naravarman had 
been independent (Epigraphia Indica, Vol. 12, No. 35). and Visvavarman 
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tTO was stiU independent in Mialva year 480 = 423 a.c. {Gupta Inscriptions. 
No. 17). Vi^vavarman, therefore, had become a Gupta feudatory between 
423 and 436 a. c. and Skandagupta was probably the Gupta, who conquered 
Western Malva. Visvavarman’s contemporary Kuimragupta must thus be 
dated 423-436 a.c. Among the early Guptas, there were two Kumaraguptas 
The first was ruling from year 96 to year 130, and the second was ruling 
m year 154 and was succeeded by Budhagupta in year 157 (Annual Report 
of the Archxological Survey of India, 1914-15, p. 125). Budhagupta’s year 
157 cannot hence be later than 423 a.c., when M^va had not yet come under 
Gupta suzerainty. The Gupta epoch cannot therefore date before 423-157 = 
266 A.c. Thus the earlier and the later limits of the Gupta , epoch have been 

found to be 266 and 274 a.c. and the Gupta epoch may therefore be dated in 
c. 270 a.c. 

The Maitraka era may now be considered. Their inscriptions range 
only from year 183 to year 447. They cannot therefore have founded an 
era of their own. But as they ruled over Surashfra, which was formerly under 
the Guptas down to at least Gupta year 138 (Gupta Inscriptions, No. 14) and 
as the first two MaitrakaS Bhatarka and Dharasena I are styled Senapati, 
it is probable that the Maitrakas were originally gupta generals in Sura^tra, 
who later became independent, but continued the Gupta era in their own 
inscriptions. On the other hand, it is equally probable that they used the 
local Valabhi era. But it will be shown presently that the astronomical data 
of their inscriptions do not fit in with the Valabhi era of 320 a.c. ; and, if 
they are supposed to have used this era, their rule should have extended to 
at least 320 + 447 = 767 A.c. But Surashfra came under the Arabs of Sindh 
shortly after 712 ajc. ; and it is not probable that the Maitrakas could have 
continued to rule 767-712 = 55 years later. It is therefore more likely that 
the epoch of their era is not much later than c. 712-447 = c. 265 a.c. This 
epoch closely agrees with the Gupta epoch (c. 270 a.c.) already arrived at. 
We may therefore conclude that the Maitraka inscriptions too are dated 
in the Gupta era. 

In 642 a.c. Hiuen-Tsang found a Dhruvapatu ruling at Valabhi (Si-yu-ki, 
tr. Vol. 2, p. 267), who was nephew of ^laditya of M^va and son-in-law 
of 6iladitya of Kanauj. But no Valabhi king is so far known to have had 
the title Dhruvap)atu, and no chronological inference can be drawn from his 
identity. 

Another Valabhi king is mentioned in Dhananjaya’s Satrunjaya-mdha- 
tmya, composed in Vikramat 477. when Siladitya was king of Valabhi. This 
statement is discredited on the ground that in Vikrama 477 = 420 A.c. there 
could have been no STaditya of Valabhi. But the date is not given in the 
Vikrama era, but ‘ from Vikrama ’; and the 6aka era is sometimes believed 
to commemorate Vikrama’s destruction of the 6akas. Alberum says ^r. 
Sachau. Vol. 2, pp. 5-7) that Vikramaditya killed a 3aka at Karur and tea 
the date became famous and was used as an epoch by astronomers; ^d e 
Vikrama and the Saka eras were often confounded with each other, the 
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era being even referred to as the era of ‘ Vikramanka-Sakaraja.’ Suppling 
Dhananjaya's ’ Vikramat 477 ’ refers to Saka 477 = 555 A.c. and his Sila- 
ditya to be Maitraka ^iladitya I who issued grants from year 286 to year 
292 and succeeded Dharasena II, whose latest date is 270. Maitraka year 
270 cannot date after 555 a.c. and the Maitraka epoch must date before 

285 A.c. 

We have thus anived at c. 270 A.c. as the true epoch of the Gupta era. 
Let us see how it hts in with the astronomical data given in Gupta and 
Maitraka inscriptions. There are 16 such inscriptions and I have made care¬ 
ful and exhaustive calculations to find suitable epochs beUveen 240 and 
340 A.C. I could find only one suitable epoch (273 A.c.) in this century. 
273 A.C. must therefoTe be the true epoch of the Gupta era. The data are 
given below with references and equivalents, if available, for the epochs of 
273 A.c. and 320 a.c. 


Nos. 

References. 

Astronomical data. 

Epoch 273 A.c. 

Epoch 320 A.C. 

1 

E. I. v. 21. 
No. 1 

Year 61 (Candragupta ^ 
II), adhika month | 
(Unnamed) 

334 A.C., adhika 
Ashadlia 

380 A.c. adhika 
Sravapa 

2 

G. I. No. 21 

Gupta year 156 (Hastin), 
Vais^a year 

429-30 A.C. 


3 

1 

A. S. I. Ann. 
Rep.. 1914-15. 
pp. 124-25 

Gupta year 157 (Budha- 
gupta) VaiSakha Krt- 
shu^a 7, Mula 

12th March 429 
A.C. 


4 

G. I. No. 22 

Gupta year 163 (Hastin), 
Asvina year \ 

434-35 A.C. 

482-83 A.C. 

5 

G. I. No. 19 

i 

Year 165 (Budhagxipta), 
Ashadha^ukla 12. Thurs¬ 
day ! 

1st July 437 A.C. 

21st June 484 
A.c. 

6 

G. I. No. 23 

Gupta year 191 (Hastin), 
Caitra year 

464-65 A.C. 

511-12 A.C. 

1 

7 

E. I. V. 19. 
No. 21 

Year 191 (Sarvanatha), 
Adhika Ashadha 

464 A.C 

510 A.c. 

8 

E. I. V. 21, 
No. 20 

: Gupta year 198 (Hastin), 
A§vina year 

' 470-71 A.C. 

1 

517-18 A.C. 

9 

E. I. V. 8. 
No. 28 

1 Gupta year 199 (San- 
kshobha), M^gasira 
year 

1 472-73 A.C. 

1 

1 

519-20 A.C. 

10 

G. I. No. 25. 

Gupta year 209 (San- 
kshobha), Aivina year 

482-83 A.C. 

529-30 A.C. 

11 

E. I. V. 21, 
No. 30 

Year 254 (Dharasena 
II) Vaisakha Araavasya, 
solar eclipse 

28th March 526 
A.C. 

19th March 573 
A.C. 

12 

E. I. V. 6. 
No. 14 

Gupta year 300 (Sa4- 
anka), solar eclipse 

23rd September 
572 A.C. 

21st March 619 
A.C. or 10th 
March 620 
A.C. 
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Nos. 

References. 

Astronomical Data. 

Epoch 273 A.C. 

Epodi 320 A.C. 

i 

13 

; I. A. V. 15, 

1 p. 340 

Year 330 (Dharasena 
IV), Adhika Marga- 
sira 

602 A.c. 

1 

14 ; 

1 

J. B. R. A. S. 

(N. S), v.l,| 
j pp. 38-40 ' 

Year 343 (Siladitya III),' 
Adhika Ashadha | 

% 

616 A.c. 

663 A.C. 

1 

15 

E. I. V. 22, 
No. 19 

Year 357 (Siladitya III), 
Adhika Pausha 

1 

629 A.c. 

1 

16 

1 

1 

> 

00 

d 

• 

Gupta year 585 (Jaika), 
solar eclipse 

1 

1 

27th May 857 
A.c. 

10th November 
904 A.C. or 
7th May 905 
A.C. 

1 


From the above it is seen that, while the epoch of 273 a.c. satisfies the 
data of all the 16 inscriptions, the epoch of 320 a.c. satisfies those of only 
12 inscriptions. The data are of four kinds. Inscriptions 1, 7 and 13-15 
give adhika months. Inscriptions 2, 4, 6 and 8-10 give Jupiter’s years. Ins¬ 
criptions 3 and 5 give tithi and nakshatra or week-day. Inscriptions 11, 12 
and 16 ^ve solar eclipses. The adhika months are evidently mean adhika 
months, as otherwise there could be no adhika Marga;§ira or Pausha ; and 
mean intercalations continued in use, till Srfpati (1039 a.c.), in his Siddhantc- 
sekhara protested against their continued use. Jupiter’s years are of two 
kinds, the heliacal-rising system, and the mean-sign system. The former 
requires actual observation or calculation of apparent motions of Jupiter, 
while the latter system is based only <m mean motions of Jupiter; and 
observation was not common among early Hindu astronomers. For several 
centuries after even the Gupta period, they preferred mean motions of 
Jupiter and other planets. For the Gupta period, we have therefore to take 
the Jupiter’s years as those only of the mean-sign system. The tithis like¬ 
wise of Gupta inscriptions must be mean tithis and the nakshatras of the 
equal-space system, mentioned in Veddnga-Jyoti^a. The lunar months must 
then have been punjimSnta, as Caitra 6ukla 13 is equated with Caitra 27 
in the year 209 inscription of Sankshobha and Magha Krishija 3 is equated 
with Magha 3 in the year 191 inscription of Hastin. and because, with an 
amanta month, it is impossible for the nakshatra to have been Mula on 
Vai^kha Krislma 7. as stated in the year 157 inscription of Budhagupta. 
Lastly, solar eclipses were considered auspicious occasions for making gifts 
and hence were often mentioned in inscriptions, though invisible. 

These inscriptions may now be discussed in detail, to see how their data 
fit in with the two epochs of 273 a.c. and 320 a.c. 

1. In Gupta year 61, there was an unnamed adhika month; and there 
were a mean adhika Ashadha in 334 a.c. and a mean adhika fiHavana m 
380 A.c. ; ./ 
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2. Gupta year 156 was a Vaisakha year. This datum is satisfied only 
by the epoch of 273 a.c, as 429-30 a.c. was a mean sign Vaisakha year, while 
neither 475-76 A.C. (Ph^guna year) nor 476-77 A.C. (Caitra year) was a 
mean-sign VaiSkha year; 

3. In Gupta year 157, Mula was the nakshatra on Vaisakha Krishpa 
7 day. This datum too is satisfied only by the epoch of 273 a.c., as on 12th 
March 529 a.c., punjimanta mean Vaisakha Krishjja 7 began 4 hours 5 
minutes after sunrise, when the moon’s longitude was 246°. and the nakshatra 
was therefore Mula. But neither on 1st April 476 a.c. nor on 21st March 477 
a.c,, when Vaisakha Krishija 7 began 23 hours 17 minutes and 8 hours 10 
minutes respectively after sunrise, was the nakshatra Mula, for the moon's 
longitude on those days was 226° 30' and 255° 7' respectively, and the nak¬ 
shatra can have been only Purva Ashadha, not Mula ; 

4. Gupta year 163 was an Asvina year. The date in the inscription is 
clearly given aa 163. But on the mean-sign system, it is impossible for year 
163 to have been an Asvina year, when year 156 was a Vaisakha year. Dr. 
Fleet has therefore admitted that 'tri' in the inscription might have been 
wrongly engraved for ‘ dvi ’. Accepting this emendation, both epoches satisfy 
the given data, for 434-35 a.c. and 482-83 A.c. were both AiSvina years ; 

5. In Gupta year 165. the day of Asadha §ukla 12 was a Thursday ; 
and both 1st July 437 a.c., when A$adha Sukla 12 ended 5 hours 2 minutes 
after sunrise, and 21st June 484 A.c., when Asadha 8ukla 12 ended 11 hours 
46 minutes after sunrise, were Thursdays ; 

6. Gupta year 191 was a Caitra year, and both 464-65 A.c. and 511-12 
A£. were Caitra years ; 

7. In year 191 of Sarvanatha, there was an adhika A$adha. Ucchakalpa 
Sarvanatha does not indeed specifically date his inscription in the Gupta 
era, but his inscriptions range from year 179 to year 214, and he issued a joint 
inscription (Gupta Inscriptions, No. 24) with Parivrajaka Hastin, whose 
inscriptions range from year 156 to year 198 of the Gupta era. Sarvanatha’s 
inscriptions also must therefore be dated in the same era. Accepting his year 
191 to be a Gupta year, there were an adhika ^ravaija in both 464 A.C. and 
510 A.C., which, according to Brahmagupta’s rule that the second month is the 
adhika month, would be named Asadha. But in both years the adhika 
months were true and not mean adhika months and the Uochakalpas must 
have preferred true months. If this supposition is not accepted, both epochs 
fail to satisfy, the given datum. 

8. Gupta year 198 was an A4vina year, and both 470-71 a.c. and 517- 
18 a.c. were Alvina years ; 

9. Gupta year 199 was a M^ga^ra year; and both 472-73 a.c and 
519-20 a.c. were Margalira years. With both epochs, we must assume that 
year 198 was current and year 199 expired ; and for all these inscriptions, we 
get satisfactory results only by assuming some to be current and others ex¬ 
pired years. Even to-day when we ask of men their ages, some give expired 
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and others oirrent years, and the same must have been the case in old times 
times also; 

10. Gupta year 209 was an Asvina year; and both 482-83 a.c. and 
529-30 A.c. were Asvina years ; 

11. In Maitraka year 254, there was a solar eclipse on VaiMka aml- 
vasya ; and there were solar eclipses on Vaisakha amav^ya of both 28th 
March 526 a.c. and 19th March 573 a.c. The solar eclipse on 28th Mardi 
526 A.c. was probably not visible in India; but, as pointed out already, it is 
not necessary that solar eclipses cited in inscriptions should be visible; and, 
as the sun’s distance from the node on 28th March 526 a.c. was 179® 33'. solar 
eclipse was certain on that day. The opinion of Prof. Jacobi {Epigraphia 
Jndica, Vol. I. p. 423), the greatest modem authority on Hindu astronomy, 
may be cited here :—" The eclipses mentioned in inscriptions are not always 
actually observed eclipses, but calculated ones. My reasons for this opiniOT 
are the following ; Firstly, eclipses are auspicious moments, when donatirwis, 
such as are usually recorded in inscriptions, are particularly meritorious. They 
were therefore probably selected for such occasions, and mujst accordingly 
have been calculated beforehand. No doubt they were entered in panchSngs 
or almanacs in former times, as they are now. Secondly, even larger eclipses 
of the sun, up to seven digits, pass unobserved by commcwi people, and 
smaller ones are only visible under favourable circumstances. Thirdly, the 
Hindus place implicit trust in their Sastras, and would not think it necessary 
to test their calculations by actual observation. The writers of inscripticms 
would therefore mention an eclipse, if they found one predicted in their 
almanacs ” ; 

12. There was a solar eclipse in Gupta year 300; and there were solar 
eclipses on both 23rd September 572 a.c., and 21st March 619 a.c. ; 

13. In Maitraka year 330, there was an adhika Marga^ira. This datum 
15 satisfied only by the epoch of 273 A.C., as there was an adhika Marga&ra 
in 602 A.C., while there was no mean or true adhika ^^rgasira in 649 AXi. 
or 650 A.C. ; 

14. In Maitraka year 343, there was an adhika Ashadha ; and there 
were an adhika Ashadha in 616 a.c., and an adhika Sravai?a in 662 A.c., 
which, by Brahmagupta’s mie, would be called Ashadha ; 

15. In Maitraka year 537, there was an adhika Pausha. This datum is 
satisfied only by the epoch of 273 A.c., as there was an adhika Pausha m 
629 A.C., while there was no adhika Pausha in 676 a.c. or 677 a.c. ; 

16. In Gupta year 585, therd was a solar eclipse ; and there were solar 
eclipses on 27th May 857 a.c. (not visible in India) as also on 10th Novem¬ 
ber 904 A.C. and 7th May 905 a.c. 



EIGHTEENTH-CENTURY MALAYALAM PROSE 
WRITTEN BY CHRISTIANS* 

By 

L. V. RAMASWAMI AIYAR, Emakulam. 

Indo-Aryan elements. 

The adaptations from lA. discussed below, are words that have 
structural or semantic peculiarities or those that are out of vogue to-day. 
Some of the words are curious hypersanskritizations which may have been 
artificial creations of shallow people with pretensions to Sanskrit scholar¬ 
ship. Some of these adaptations may have enjoyed currency not only in the 
speech of the CRristians but also in the language of non-Christian communi¬ 
ties. Here again, the extent to which some of these words may have been 
specially popular among Christians has to be clarified by further research.^ 
anusaranam and anusarana both met with.—Cf. adaptations anusaraiiai 
and anusaranam occurring in Tamil. 

apurva-p-pe<}- has developed the meaning ‘ to marvel at ’ in some contexts 
in this dialect. 

arani-kk- ‘ to be separated by a schism, perversely ’ appears to be the meaning 

in contexts like pallannayil hihhum aranippippan or ara^ikkappetta ida- 

itultukaran. 

» ♦ 

arat.i ‘ stronghold ’ ‘ fortress ’ appears to have been derived from Skt. 
iarotfom. 

BG has harufjiikkappetfa, with an intrusive h. 
asakyom ‘ miracle, marvel ’. asakya-p-ped-’ ' to be astonished 
oifahdsam ,(BG) for a(tahasam ‘loud laughter’.—The word is used in BG 
also for ' speaking aloud, or ‘ crying aloud,’ 

Cf., for the intrusion of foreign sounds in ‘ vulgar ’ speech, rastri 
for latn. 

avakasam has the meaning ‘ opportunity, occasion ’ in these texts. The mean¬ 
ings ‘ title ’ ‘ claim ’, ‘ right ’ do not appear. 
flsfawSjwm*sunset’, for astamattam. 

dsta, dstha, ayislam have all the meaning ‘ prepared ’ or ' made ready. ’ I think 
that the original word from which these forms were derived was Skt. 
dyatta and that this has been confused with Skt. astha structurally. VD. 
has dstham-dkk- ‘ to get ready.’ 

• Concluded from p. 397 of Vol. III. 

1. In transliterating the adaptations just as they are used in Mai., I have used 
I^vidian symbols wherever lA sounds are replaced by Dravidian ones. I have 
also symbolically distinguished « and a in these adaptations from lA 
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airana, asarna are “transmutations” of Skt. asrayotja, ‘dependence, obedi 
ence 


isal.tlal (from Skt. isaf] have in Mai. the meanings ‘slightest doubt,’ 
‘ slightest displeasure or unwillingness.’ 

ugromam ‘ vehement ’ ‘ fierce ’ for ugram.—The hypersanskritization is due to 
the influence of forms like uttamam. 

uttari-kk- ‘to reply’ [VD,] from uttara ‘reply’ which meaning this form 
has developed in some South Dravidian languages. 

ejasta (only in Vartt,], a very remarkable blend-formation. Here three dif¬ 
ferent adaptations of Skt. words converge : yasossa. iejassd, and ahtastd. 

‘chiefs’ ‘lords’.—(corresponding to modem kaimma] 
or kammal) is from kanmiyal<karmigal. The original meanings are 
■ workers’.—For the replacement of l before tn by n, cf. pehmnmar, 
rajakkanmar, etc. 

kar^am or kari^am is used in Vartt. with the meanings ‘ cruel ’ ‘ unsympathe¬ 
tic’. VD has koTsi-kk- ‘to be unfeeling, impetuous’. 

karitavyan ‘ leader ’, as in jalikku karttavyari [Vartt]. 

/fearHis/ja-wor (Vartt.] 'very avaricious persons, hard to deal with’.—The 
Mai. form karkkasa-kkar is equated to ‘avaricious persons’ by VD.— 
KarkkUon ^^ a curious instance of forcible alteration (by those who were 
ignorant of Skt.). 

kdvyar ‘ Hindus ’ ‘heathens ’, a form perhaps adapted from kdvyam ' Hindu 
literary work.’ The word appears to be an ancient one in the vocabulary 
of Christians. Dr. P. J. Thomas suggests that the word may have been 
derived from Arabic Kafir ‘ infidel ’ ‘ heathen ’. 

kausukham (Vartt.] ‘show, spectacle’ shows the influence of sukham on the 
structure of the word kautukam. 


klesam has developed the meaning ‘ effort involving distress ’. 

gu7ia-v-adhikdrain shows a glide produced by Dravidic sandhi rules. 

camayam (VD and Bailey] ‘ceremonial dress.’—this meaning is met with 
in classical literary texts [cf. Uttararam. gadyam]. Tam. camayam does 
not have this meaning , 

caradam ‘parsimony’ (VD].— Bailey gives the meanings ‘carefulne^’ 
‘ laying up in store ’.—The word occurs in the 14th century Unpunili 
sahde^amwith the meaning ‘ carefulness ’. It occurs with this meaning in 
other classical texts also.—I am told that in North Malabar to-day the 
word is used for ‘ carefulness.’ 

The pejorative meaning ‘ parsimonygiven to it in these Christian 
texts, is a noteworthy semantic development. 

BG has saradikhmhu and karasi-kk- ‘ ^ be careful about These 
forms may all be ultimately connected with Skt. iraddha. 
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ddam. as in cidavum padavum, means ‘ propriety ’ ' agreeableness The Tam. 
Lexicon gives the meanings, and suggests for the word a connection with 

Skt. cit. 

curudi' report ‘ ' rumour ’ is adopted from Skt. sru/i.—The Mai. evaluation 
* of r (in ir) as i is normal, but the anaptyctyic vowel is not heard today. 

janmShdafam appears in all the three texts with the meanings * noble 
manners ’ ‘ virtues' IVD,].—This word occurs very frequently in Christian 
religious writings. Colloquially, one hears it often even today both among 
Christians and among others, with this and other derivative meanings. 

Bailey gives the meanings ‘ kindness ’ ' generosity ‘ gratitude ’ be¬ 
sides the meaning ' another birth SV which is a religious work gives 
a full-dress explanation of buddhi janmaiidaram' the foresight which 
enables one to avoid falling into deception, and the virtue which prevents 
one from deceiving others'. 

Today, I have heard some Christians use janmahdra-k-ked^ with 
the meaning ‘ original sin ’. 

tuppdyi ‘interpreter’ 'East Indian or Eurasian’ (Bailey ‘interpreter’] is 
from dvibha^. 

diftadi ‘ need '.—The word tiffadi ‘ need ’ occurs in old texts like Krgpagatha. 
,(Bailey tiUadi]. Is dmadi a Sanskritization of ti(tadi (which itself may 
have been a tadbhava form)? 

du^i, as in du?i-padam, du^-vakka means ‘abuse’.— dusi'kk- (front Skt. 
and du$i"kk- ‘to abuse, speak ill of are common in Mai. 

devasQ (for devola<Skt devoid) ' evil spirit, demon’, appears frequently in 
BG in the phrase devasa goslhikkaran ' a ntan possessed with the devil 
Bailey has devoid Ai ‘ possession by an evil spirit ’. 

daivahila ’devotion’ (VD,1 

hariibham ‘coin’ from Skt. ndtwkam.—'Pov the bh, cf. vdlibfum (correspond¬ 
ing to Skt. bdlya] 

himisada (SV and Vartt.) has the meaning ‘facility’, ‘ease’. VD has 
himi^tvam ‘ facility ’. 

hiccal always ’ ‘ daily ’ (VD ).—hiccal ^nd hiccam [Bailey] are adapted from 
MIA forms. 

nidaQom ‘carefulness’ ‘rectitude’ (VD].—Though spelt with -d-, and 
•dh; the meanings in Mai. are all connected with Skt. niddno. 

‘consideration’ ,[VD].—Cf. Tam. niruvo^ai. 

The modem form is hiriipa>iatn. 

hivrtli ' termination, end,’ as in alikku nivrtti. 

hirmmatiam ‘ disgraceful, insolent.’ as in hirmmanavum dusladayum is only 
a popular variant of Skt. niT-mdnam, confused with Skt. 'nirmd>ta and also 
Skt. nirvdiia .—VDhas hirmdnam. 
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parahasyam ‘ what is published ‘ open fact ’ is a form (corresponding to 
modern parasyam), appearing in all these texts, as the opposite of 
rahasyam ' secret —Is parahasyanKpaTa-rahasyam ? 

paradhtnam ‘difficult’ [Bailey). 

palusam, as in palusam-aya vacananiial (Vartt.J, may have been a variant 

oi balassd lotmed Irom balassan (VD) [Skt. 

pala is from bhd$a. 


pramddam has the meanings ‘ danger ’ ‘ misfortune ’ in SV :~marikkan 
pramddam-dyi ; tnaranapramadatta. 

Gundert cites VD as equating pramddikkh}da to ‘ don’t despair.’ 
Bailey gives the meaning ‘ misfortune ’ among others. 


bhaktima (for bhakti ’piety’) shows a -ma perhaps under the influence of 
native forms like han-tna 3Dd of Skt. forms like bhaktitndn. 

bhd^itam ‘ridicule’ ‘scoffing’ (VD).—The I^ambudiris use it even today. 
Kr?oagatha has bha^i-kk- ‘ to talk prattlingly.’ 

bhu^- ‘ to decorate oneself with ceremonial dress ’ is not common to*day.~ 
Tam. has bhu^i-kk-. 

maryadi ‘ custom.’ Today marydda means ‘ civility ‘ conventional pro¬ 
priety.’ 

mdrggakkdrar' converts to Christianity ’ ‘ Latin Christians ’ converted within 
recent centuries, as distinguished from the Syrian Christians of Malabar’. 

mufkaratvam ‘power’ a common word in these texts. mu$karam in Tam. 
means ‘ obstinacy ’. 

yuvaria, ydpana ‘ maintenance ’ ‘ victuals ’ ‘ meal ’ I VD and Bailey ) , are oc¬ 
casionally heard even today. Ydvi-kk- ‘to subsist on ’ occurs in very old 
west coast inscriptions. 

rajidam (for rdjyam) ‘kingdom’ ‘royal authority’. 

vasannal ‘capacities’ ,[Bailey]. 


varggam ‘case’, ‘dispute’. 

vasahta ' small-pox ’ owes its meaning, according to Gundert, to the belief that 
spring winds cause the disease. Bailey gives the meanings ‘ dysentery, 
diarrhoea ’. 

vahiyd ‘ not possible ’, the older form of modem vayyd. 

vdlibhakkarar ‘ young men ’.—vdlibha is an adaptation ultimately traceaWe 
to OIA bdlya. 

vasla-p-peUa (for vdstava-p-pe((a) ; cf. vastapettaval Alye [PAli^i]. 

vidayam and vidhayam for vidhiyam ‘ to be made ready, brought under 
control’. [VDJ. 

vilasan ‘man in the enjoyment of luxuries’, from vUas- [Skt. vi-las-]. 

viiavadham (Vartt.) for virddham, as if it had some connection with 
vadham, 

vivddd [VartLl for vivadam (Skt. vivadab) ‘dispute’. 
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vetljamdigal ‘household accompaniments’ (VD], from Skt. vyonjanam. 

velesidatn (BG) belesidam (BG), meleUdam (BG] for melecchtam |Skt. 
ml€Cchita\.—'The change of / to / in the Mai. adaptation of the Skt. 
group tnl is normal. The anaptyctic vowel in the initial syllable and the 
change of m to b and v are colloquial corruptions. 
vesta (for vyavastha from Skt. vyovasthd) means ‘certainty’, ‘ascertain¬ 
ment’ (VD and Bailey). 
vyu/J/i ‘ trick’> ‘dissimulation’. 
saTOt}a-p-ped — ‘to confide in, trust, hope’ (VD). 
iarasi-kk- a “corruption ’’ of sraddhi-kk- occurs in BG. 

sbbha-kedd (‘insult’ ‘disgrace’ < the literal meaning 'loss of brightness’ ; 
the verb base sobha kedu-kk- is represented in Uttararamayariam gadyam. 

saitdhiga IVartt] for sandhya [Skt. sandhy^] is a wrong reconstruction with 
-g- of a popular form like sandhiya, the g being introduced as a result 
of the analogy of alternative forms like cahdriga and candriya. 
samuk^attom for samakiam (Skt somak^am) is due to the wrong incorpora¬ 
tion of the sixth case -alt- appearing in the constantly used inflexional 
form samaks-atlo. 

SQvuttam and sabuftam appearing in BG in vali savultamZkkuvaji is a muta¬ 
tion of sau^ihavam ‘ beauty ’ ‘ elegance 

sawt/adfcca*having acquiesced, agreed’ is often used in the stead of samtna- 
diced (from Skt. sammctili). VD gives the meaning (to converse’. 
sadhajtam ' document ’ is common in granthavaris. 

sdmorthyam ‘ wealth ’ as in vidugaitufe sdmarthyovum [Vartt.J, is rarely used 
to-day with this meaning. Skt. has ’ wealth ’ as one of the significations 
of the word. 

sotvam is a ‘ mistake ’ in BG for svaslham ‘ at ease ' healthy ' happy 
sade'by oneself’ (< svade < svadave < Skt. svatab + Drav. I). 
suk^am ‘carefulness’ for suk$mam [Skt. sukfttuj ' minute'J. 

sauryam [BG] for svaram (from Skt. svaira ‘ free ’). The structure sauryam 
may have been due to the influence of the adaptation saukaryam which 
appears "corrupted ’’ sometimes as sauryam. 

svarumiccd. sorumiccd [fTeqxiently in Vartt,) are “corrupted” forms of the 

verb adapted fromSkL svarupa), under the influence of native 

orumi-kk-. 


Viii ^Tr^iAA 


As IS only to be expected. SV (composed as it has been by a European 
nussi^ry) evidences the influence of foreign syntax to a considerably grS 
than Vartt. which is the work of an Indian priest who inveighs against 
® missionaries. The BG. said to have been trans- 

constructions whid, 

(1 am told) are influenced by Syriac syntax. The syntax of BG in some 
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places strikes the reader as exceedingly bizarre and unnatural; and I feel that 
many of these artificialities may have been due to the interference of a non- 
Malayaji or an extremely “ denationalised ” MalaySli who wanted to twist and 
bend Mai. constructions to suit the needs of foreign syntax. I have not, 
therefore, discussed here the syntax of BG, generally speaking. 

The style of Vartt. is full of raciness and native vigour, particularly in the 
descriptions of European scenes and in the indictment of the western mission¬ 
aries. Here and there one comes across native proverbs rich in mother-wit 
and wisdom :— 

md/wiivaii hihka hayude talayil tehnd vim ehhulla collupble. 
^ereppbgunhadine k-kayil fattere-p-pogunhadu hdllu. 
aridi kalahna anmnde kuth. 

kanda^kal ehhu colli kaludakkalummel pidiccu ehnadu pole. 

ohhugil pathiccirikkh}am allengil kudiccirikkeriam enhu malahgare pazayuma 
bhasilam pole. 

tan katida kadavil karyatn ketluva^ sanhadi vangayillehhulla bhayam. 

The peculiarities of the syntax of these texts may be considered under two 
headings :—A. Native features that have become out of vogue to-day. 

B. Features which directly reveal or indirectly betray the influence of 
foreign syntax. 


A 

1. The use of the postposition kondd denote a " second case ” force, as in 
natm<4e-k-kon4t* vh^dd^vacananiial pazantio or in matl-arane-k-kotfdum 
polisatyam ceyyarudd. 

2. The use of Skt. prali in contexts like the following :—(i) kdryam 
praii aldcicca. 

(ii) daivatte prati; elldvarudeyum rak^aye prati maricca 

(iii) prati praii avarude viitil cehiia 

(iv) pak^prali-y-idyi. 

3. The use of pronouns as expletives in contexts like the following is 
common in BG. The practice is carried to a fantastic extent in BG; yet, 
fundamentally the use of such pronouns is not foreign to the genius of Uravi- 
dian. A few instances from BG are the following : 


accanavau 1 

logaril kalakkam-ad-dgayvdii: 

ahdi-y-ad^yappbl. 
kdluy-adu kuvi. 

SV has bharydval. 

Instances of this use of pronouns exist in 


classical literary texts, as m 


the following 

gurubhutazimar-^^ fanna/Hde; 
ucca-y-adZgumbPl ; 
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galam adil mala kareiti varikum ; 
vambanmaril munban-ad-agum umbar kon, etc. 

The history of this practice goes back to the parent stage, since Tolkap- 
piyam, colladigaram, envisages this peculiarity for Old Tam. In the history 
of Mai., however, the purely expletive character of the pronoun became so de¬ 
finitely marked that the non-rational singular (a )d3 was sometimes associat¬ 
ed with rational nouns. 

4. The final -{a) ^^in the following illustrations from SV may be re¬ 
garded as a transitional tense-expletive ; such constructions are unusual to-day. 
Participial nouns in origin, the forms with ~(a)do become finites here :— 

suddhamana marppapa palUyiide lalavan dguhhadd [ modem aguhhu, 
OT {\t aguhhada h retained as a participial noun), marppapa an agukhade]. 

i kaTotjamialdl tnisihade maranam palorkkum du^phalam-dyipogukkadif. 

ah'nu namaskarippdfi ellayilum kalla samayam dguhkado. 

5. Collocations like ceyynhiiappbl (present relative participle followed 
by appdl), ceydaze ( past relative participle followed by azc denoting ' time ; 
ceyyum-dza, kdnmdzo. maripparo (future relative participles followed by aro) 
have already been noted. 

6. —am pakkam following a “ neuter ” participial, as in the following :— 

aritinadiji-am-pakkam; 

agumuidindm-pakkam. 

7. The use of nyayam in constructions like enku colli ayayam appears 
in SV frequently, to indicate a clear truth. 

8. arigayum-am, (as in orltuka/idal i paramditham oriyuga\yum-dm), 
kolgayum-dm are old constructions not common to-day. 

B 

1. The government of cases in contexts like the following is due to foreign 
influence;— 

i avasthamel pa'raMu ; 

<Skkb k katlatidrude mSl samsayam vilugayum ceydu (the use of the post¬ 
position mel is foreign to Mai,] 

bavayilninhu pizakkappetladinekkonda (the use of the " fifth case ” is 
peculiar;). 

dbsattine dvesippan vhidukha velivo (the use of the “second case” in 
this particular context, i.e. dd?attitie followed by dve?i-kk- is unusual]. 

2. Literal translations, like the following, of foreign (European) 

pahdibs pildUinde iialugalil ' in the days of Pontius Pilate 
tends^*Sards P^S»nha hammude didstlavum ‘ our evil nature which 

Pilflgalude pozudi ‘ forgiveness of sins 
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hjdaya kallam ‘ the wickedness of the heart 
puli-y-ana ‘ false oath 

mariccavaTude uyirppa ' resurrection of the dead 

puttyavalanmarude pugalccakkum tanyavarude ndmttinnum 'for the 
praise of those who have done good, and for the shame of the wicked.' 

kuddsayude maddhyattdl do?annal pbkki-k-kolvd^ ' for warding off evil 
through the sacrament. 

kaitolikkappalliyilhihhu puzatt-irikhunhavarkka ‘ those who remain out¬ 
side the Catholic fold.’ 

pdlbdu kiide fan kudicca nalla valarttippintide ‘ of the good training that 
one has imbibed with the mother’s milk ’. 

nahhale parlksayil pTtgikkalldye * lead us not into temptation . 
nannalude ahhahne appatn ihhu naiinolkku tariga give us to-day our 
daily bread.’ 

pulikku sdksi hilldde ' do not bear false witness . 

sawudrattinupuzaliti nialsyam ehnapble ‘ like fish out of water (the 
sea). 

cckhsde hrdayattbdH kJidiyo kunnadi^B kttppayatn the clothing of a 
lamb with the heart of a wolf 

udappir^e avagasam kodukkdyvdri * in order not to give room for offence . 
bavd-y-ilnihhu pizakkappeUadirie-k-kondd ‘since he is born of the Father’. 
cdvudbsam ' mortal sin 

ptcitndiiotn tigcyo-p-pcduhhu ' the scripture is fulfilled . 
pravrtiiydle tigappdrt ‘ in order to fulfil through deeds . 
bhayahkaramdya kamkka tamburdn^e tirumunbage elppikke^ivarum 
would have to give a terrible account before the sacred presence of the lord . 

kammude mdrgattin^ kddaBya elimayum padavutn ktidappizdpm^^^^ 

ulla upaviyum ‘ the qualities of humility, moderation and love of fellow-bemgs. 
which form the essence of our faith." 



MISCELLANY 


THE HARAHA INSCRIPTION AND THE GUPTA ERA 


In a note entitled ' The Haraha Inscription of Maukhari Maharajadhiraja Isana- 
varman ’ contributed to the Indian Culture for July 1938. I tried to prove from the 
evidence of that inscription that Dr. Fleet’s epoch of the Gupta era is in error by 
at least a hundred years. In the January issue (1939) of the same journal Mr. 
JAGANNATH in a note entitled ' The Bearing of the Hafaha Inscription on the Epoch 
of the Gupta Era ’ adduced arguments to show that my objections do not in any 
way upset the epoch of the Gupta era as determined by Dr. Fleet. 

I am really sorry to find the types of arguments advanced by Mr. Jacannath 
to disprove my findings. His arguments are the following : 

Mr. jAGANNATH admits that Rajadhiraja Ya^dharman was reigning in Malava 
year 589 and that SQryavarman was bom about Vikrama year 590. But he denies 
the fact that I^navarman had achived his glorious conquests and became a Maha¬ 
rajadhiraja before that date, inasmuch as he says, there is nothing in the inscrip¬ 
tion to prove that. He then assumes that Isanavarman’s victorious career may be 
supposed to have begun ten years after the birth of Suryavaiman i.e., about Vikrama 
year 600 = aj>. 542 before which date I^navarman could not have become a Maha¬ 
rajadhiraja. As Rajadhiraja Yasodharman's known date, Malava year 589, supposed 
to be equivalent to a.d. 532 on Fleet's epoch, is some 10 years prior to a.d. 542 when 
according to Mr. Jacannath Isanavarman became a Maharadhiraja, there is ample 
room for the ' meteor like ’ Ya^dharman to disappear by aj>. 542. • Thus the con¬ 
temporaneity of the two great rulers on Fleet’s epoch as shown by me, in the 
opinion of Mr. Jacannath, is not proved. 

I would request Mr. Jacannath to study the Haraha inscription carefully, es¬ 
pecially verse 13 which runs thus : 


■ who, being victorious and having princes bending at his feet occupied the throne 
after conquering the lord of the Andhras, who had thousands of threefold rutting ele¬ 
phants, after vanquishing in battle the Sulikas, who had an army of a large number 
of galloping horses, and alter causing the Gaudas, living on the seashore, in future to 
remain m their proper realm’. So that any careful reader of this inscription will 
come to Ae s^e OTnclusiong as arrived at by the late N. G. Majumdar (/. A.. 
in A P; 127), that the defeat of the Andhra King, the Sulikas and the Gaudas happen- 
w qunng the reign of Isvaravarman and thus the glorious campaign of conquests of 
tois kings son ISnavarman ' preceded his sitUng on his father’s throne.’ This will 

whieThl fragmentary Jaunpur inscripUon of Isvaravarman 

fragmentary inscripUon seems to be in connection 

a^^ 1 f ^ Maukhari ruler made it easier for him to 

assume lord paramountcy i.e.. Uie title Maharajadhiraja.’ From verse 16 of the 
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Haraha inscription Mr. Jacannath will kindly see that while Isanavarman was 
ruling the earth a son was born to him who was named Suryavarman : 



So that Mr. Jagannath’s remark ‘ There is nothing in the inscription to indicate 
that Is^avarman had achieved these conquests before the birth of Suryavarman, or 
21 years before 611 v.s.’ is really deplorable. If now Mr. Jacannath admits that 
v.s. 611 is the date of the Haraha inscription and Suryavarman was bom about v.s. 
590, he has no other option but to admit that hlaharajdhirSja lanavarman was 
ruling at least from Vikrama year 589 assumed to be identical with N^ava year 589 
when Rajadhiraja Ya^dharman was ruling and consequently also to admit the over- 
lordship of Mahirajadhiraja I^navarman over Rajadhiraja Yasodharman. Thus the 
contemporaneity of the two follows and the meteoric origin and career of Yasodhar¬ 
man on Fleet's epoch, as stated by Mr. Jacannath cannot save the situation. Even 
assuming with Mr. Jacannath for argument’s sake, that Yasodharman mled till 
A.D. 542 after which Isanavarman became a Maharajadhiraja, we find that at this 
time the Imperial Gupta Monarch Mah^ajadhiraja, Kunwa Gupta of Sam. 224 = 
A.D. 542 on Fleet’s epoch was ruling. Does not the contemporaneity of two Maha- 
rajadhirajas and Rajadhiraja Yasodharman show as clearly as possible the utter 
incorrectness of Fleet’s epoch of the Gupta era ? 


Moreover, savanis will kindly see that the real meaning of (verse 21 of the 
inscription) Ekadasa-tmkte?u ?af$u satita vidvifi \ sate$u saradam patyau bhuvah- 
STt-sdnavarnua^ii\\ is that the dilapidated temple of Siva was repaired by Surya¬ 
varman when six hundred years is already superfluous by eleven i.e., in Sariivat (600- 
11, or) 589, while the illustrious I^avarman who had crushed his enemies, was the 
lord of the earth. " In the Annual Report of the Lucknow Museum (for the year 
eni^'ng 31st March, 1915, p. 3. footnote) it was suggested that ‘ Taking athikta (see 
the verse quoted above) in the sense of superfluous, the other posable meaning will 
be 589’ “ (the late N. G. Majumdar, ‘A HajahS stone inscription’, I. A. 1917, 
p. 125 ff.) i.e., v.s, 589 = a.d. 532 = Saka 454. That this is the really correct mean¬ 
ing will be evident from the silver coins bearing the names of I^avarman, dated 54 
and 55, and of his son Sarvavarman, dated 58. These dates are evidently in the 
Saka era with omitted hundreds and equivalent to Saka (4) 54, (4) 55 and (4) 58 — 
a.d. 532, 533 and 536'= v.s. 589, 590 and 593 respectively. The first date Saka (4) 
54 is exactly the year (v. s. 589) of the Haiaha inscription. The year 52 of Tora- 
n»na's coins was supposed by Fleet to denote years of Toramana’s reign. Gen. Cun¬ 
ningham suggested that the date is Saka with omitted hrmdreds i.e. 52 =452. The 
late Prof. Rapson remarked on the former suggestion. ’ This explanation is render¬ 


ed less probable by the fact that the Maukharis Isanavarman and Sarvavarman and 
also Bhimasena apparently date in years of<the same era.’ (Indian CoinA, p. 29). 
In fact as already shown by me (in my paper on the Gupta era), the date 52 of 
Toram^, =Saka 52 = A.D. 130 = (Gupta) Vikrama Sam. 188 = Kfta or Malava 
year 588, only one year previous to Malava year 589 when Yasodharman defeated 
Toramana’s son Mihirakhula. Thus it is evident that Maharajadhiraja I^anavari^ 
was ruling at least from about 20 years previous to v. s. 589 and was ruling till about 
V. s. 592 ( =Saka 457), after whi^ Maharajadhiraja Sarvavarman was ruling. 

Again, the Oiinese historians mention an emperor of India, called Yueg-n^, Wng 
of Kiapili who sent ambassadors to China in A.D. 428. This name has 
identified by Capt. Wilford (Asiatic Researches. Vol. IX, pp. 42-44 and 
with Yajnavarman. This was evidently the great king Yajnav^ 
we learn from his grandson Anantavarman’s cave in^.pUons founder 
to me to be ‘Kiapili’ or Gayapuri) written in Gupta ^cnpt. That thejlate « 
Maukhari Yajnavarman was about A.D. 400 wiU be evident from the foUowing . 
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the letters of the inscriptions of Anantavarman are older in form than those of the 
HarSha inscription. The tripartite Ya which is a charactenstic of the Kushan and 
the earlv Gupta alphabets, is used promiscuously along with Us later developed fonns. 
in the Hataha inscription. But in the insaiptions of Anantavarman only the tnpar- 
tite form of Ya is to be met with. This is a clear indication that they are of con¬ 
siderable earlier date.' (N. G. Majumdar. ' A Hai^ stone Inscription’. I. A.. 1917, 
n 125 ff). On Fleet’s epoch, the Gupta Emperor Kumaragupta I was ruling India 
in AD 428 (=Sam. 108) and there was no room for any other Emperor Yueg-nai 
(Yajna) to send ambassadors to China during Kumara I’s rule, thus showing that 
kings other than the Imperial Gupta’s were ruling in Magadha about a.d. 428. The 
late JAYASWAL also ir^ his History of India (p. 115) comes to the conclusion from 
the drama " Kaumudi-Mahotsava ’ that the Varmans (Sundaravarman. Kalyariavar- 
man etc.) (evidently the Maukharf Varmans) were ruling in Magadha about the 

fourth century A.D. 

As for the Menalgacjh inscription of the Chahamana Prithviraja (II) of v. s. 
1226, Mr. JACANNATH will kindly see that there the year is stated as ‘ Mdlavesa- 
gala-vatsara.' Everyone knows that Vikramaditya was lord of Malava (Ujiaini- 
puravarSdhisvara) as well as of Magadha (' Palalipuiavaradliisvara'). The composer 
of the inscription wanted to date the same in the era of king Vikramaditya who was 
lord of Malava. This has nothing to do with the reckoning ‘ traditionally handed down 
by the Malava tribe' {Malavandm gan-dmndte) or ‘from the date of the establish¬ 
ment of the Republic in Malava ’ (.Malaianam gana-slhitya). We should remember 
that the Malava or Krta era fell into disuse several centuries before Vikrama year 
1226 = A.D. 1169. 

Mr. JACANNATH accuses me by saying ‘ It is uncritical to say definitely that 
Maharajadhiraja Kumaragtipta. son of Nararimhagupta, has to be placed in c. A.D. 
532 and thus Fleet’s theory creates a conflict ’. and states that Maharajadhiraja 
Kumaragupta, son of Narasimhagupta ruled in a.d. 472. If this date for the above 
Kunaragupta be accepted then on Fleet's epoch he must be assumed to be ruling 
in Vikrama (equivalent on Fleet’s epoch to Malava) year 530. We know that 
in Malava year 524 Govindagupta. son of Candragupta II was governor of Vaiiali 
(not to speak of Malava year 529 when his brother Kumaragupta I, was ruling). 
Thus Mr. JACANNATH and his authorities Mr. Pannalal. R. D. Banerjee. Drs. 
V. Smith, H. C. Roy Chowdhury and R. C. Majumdar cannot but admit that 
the interval between the knoum dates of Gen’indagupta and his great grandson 
Kumaragupta is one of six years only (or, one year only between Kumaragupta I 
and his great grandson) !!! For, from the Bhitari seal we know that (jovindagupta’s 
brother Kumaragupta I’s son was Budhagupta wrongly read as Puragupta (Vide 
also S. K. Saraswati, ' A Gold coin of Budhagupta ’, I.C. Vol. I. pp. 691-92) whose 
son was Narasimhagupta and the latter’s son was Kumaragupta. thus exactly 
verifying Yuan Chwang's statement that Sakraditya’s (Kumaragupta I’s) son was 
Budhagupta (Sam. 165, 175) who seized the throne (evidently from Skandagupta, 
his half-brother). From Yuan Chwang’s Records and his Life we know that Budha¬ 
gupta was succeeded by ‘ Ta-ta-ka-to-ku-to ’ rendered as Ta-tha-ga-ta-gupta. The 
Chinese word seems to be a copyist's error for the real modem name ' Gha-{otka-ca- 
gu-pta’: (Kie-ta = Kaccha, the modem Cutch). From the evidence of the gold 
coin bearing the name ‘ Ghajo ’ Mr. Allen correctly states that this king Gha- 
to-tka-ca-gu-pta ‘ must be contemporary with those (kings) known from the Bhitari 
seal’ (i.e., Budha, Narasimha and Kunsira). Again, Yuan (Zhwang says that after 
Gha-to-tka-ca-gu-pta Baladitya (Naraamhagupta) succeeded to the throne whose 
»n was Fa-she-lo (?) or, Ku-mo-lo (?). The transliteration of this is also given as 
‘Clm-kang’, taken for 'Vajra-paiji (hasta) ’ but should in my opinion be rendered 
as 8akti-hasta’ which is a synonym of ‘Kumara’ (or, ‘Kartikeya’) thus e.\actly 
verifying the statement in the Bhitari seal that Nararimhagupta’s son was Kumara- 
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gupta.” Thus Kumaragupta of Sam. 154 = a.d. 472 (= Vikrama or Malava year 
530) on Fleet’s epoch, cannot be the son of Narasimhagupta. Narasimhagupta’s son 
Kumaragupta is evidently Kumaragupta of Sam. 224 (= a.d. 542 on Fleet’s epodi 
= Vikrama Sam. 600). And as Fleet’s adherents assume Vikrama and Malava years 
to be identical, Mr. Jacannath will kindly see that Narasimhagupta may safely be 
placed in Malava year 589. contemporaneous with Yasodharman and therefore of 
Mihirakula. So that, the tale told by Yuan Oiwang is not in the least pseudo-histo¬ 
rical as supposed by Mr. Jacannath and his authority the late Vincent Smith. 

As the Later Guptas followed the Imperial Gupta monardis, does not this 
show that Krsnagupta, the first Later Gupta ruler ruling about a.d. 432 and 
Maharajadhiraja Kumaragupta of the Imperial Gupta line ruling in Sam. 224 = 
A.D. 542 on Fleet’s epoch (not taking account of at least three other Gupta monarchs 
who must have followed him, namely Visnu Gupta CandtSditya, Candragupta III 
DvadaSditya and Pralasaditya, carrying the Imperial Gupta rule beyond a.d. 600 
on Fleet’s epoch, i.e., shwtly before Yuan Chwang’s \dsit), the same is in error 
by at least a hundred years as shown by me. 

I request Mr. Jacannath will kindly ponder over these in the interests of 
truth and express his frank opinion on the correctness or otherwise of Fleet’s epoch. 

Datdalpur. Dhirendra Nath Mookerjee 


CORRIGENDA 

Vol. II, Dec. 1939. 

P. 580. 1. 24, for actor read : altar. 

P. 580, 1. 24, for adopted read : dompted. 

P. 580, Note 2, line 2, for 57 read : 75. 

P. 584, 1. 27, for nowwhere read : nowhere. 

P. 585, 1. 12. for on read : an. 

P. 587, 1. 7 read : in die Luft hinein. 

P. 587, 1. 13, read : zu werden was er ist. 

P. 587, 1. 14, read : was er nur zu sein scheint. 

P. 589, 1. 6, for destruction read : distinction. 

P. 589, 1. 32, for observation of read : observation to. 

Vol. Ill, April, 1940. 

P. 1, I. 5, for isl read : isL 

P. 3. 1. 9, for casually read : causally. 

P. 3, 1. 16, read : pneuma. 

P. 3. Note 5, I. 3, read : here with that intended by the 
P. 5, Note 10, 1. 3, for queon read : qu’on. 

P. 9, Note 19, 1. 27, for thouibaka read : Itivuttaka. 

P. 10,. Note 22 continued, 1. 5, for a, read : as. 

P. 11, 1. 9. for infinite read : infinity. 

P. 11. Note 26. line 5. for wide read : wife. 

P. 11, line 26, for mind read : mind is. 

P. 12. Note 28, 1. 6, for atta read : atta. 

P. 13, 1. 21, read : Swarzenski. 

P. 14. 1. 1, read “ May it be known to. 

P. 13, for sin entbilde sin read : sicb enlbilde si«. ..... 
P. 13, Note 29 continued, 1. 5, for padbajaka read: pabbajako. 



REVIEWS 

of Rajputima (in Hindi) Vol. I by Jagadish Singh Gahlot, m b.a.s. 

r Foreword by Rao Bahadur K. N. D.ksh.t. ''pr721 sS 

of Afchajology in India; Hindi Sahitya Mandir. Jodhpur. 1937 . Pp. 721 . btze 

S^"X10". Price Rs. 5. 

Mahamahoiadhj^ya Rai Bahadur Pandit Gauri Shankar HirachaOd OjHA 
has un^^en to write an exhaustive history of that old. picturesque and chivalrous 

country, known as Rajputana since at least the Mahabharata. T the hiLries 
succeSled in publishing a little less than a dozen volumes covenng only the histones 
of alew big Ltes such as Oodeypur. Jodhpur. Bikaner and a few others. As was 
to be estpected from the pen of such an eminent scholar it is a painstaking. labonous 
and lengthy undertaking and requires Ume to complete it. Being entirely based on 
authentic tradition, paper documents and stone inscnptions. its accuracy cannot be 

to the general public the only source for knowing the history of this beauti¬ 
ful country with inspiring and admirable episodes and thrilling adventurer was the 
Annals of Rajputana by Col. Tod. But being in English and besides being only 
a collection of stories, tested by personal travels and observations. iC cotUd nather 
satisfy the scholars nor could the general public derive an accurate knowledge 

from it. . , • L j 

Mr. Jagadish Chandra Gahlot. the author of the work under re\new has under- 

taken to write in a lucid manner an authentic and scholarly history of the several 

big and small states in Rajputana. The present is the first yolumo and othere m\\ 

follow. It is fully illustrated with portraits and pictures of incidents. Out of over 

seven hundred pages of this volume no less than 126 pages are devoted to a general 

description of the country which is so very helpful in understanding the position of 

the states as well as habits, customs, families and foreign relations, common to all 

the states. It then gives a detailed, yet succinct history of half a dozen states 

beginning with that of Mewad the capital of which is Oodeypur. The narrative 

does not confine itself to the poUUcal history of a state but describes its finances. 

social structure, customs, feudatories and other subordinates, trade and commerce 

and so on» 

Such is then this uniQue history. The talented and the first Indian Director- 
General of Archaeology, Rao Bahadur K. N. Dikshit, has contributed an appreciative 
Foreword to this volume, which renders other praise unnecessary. As observed by 
him ■■ I commend this book to the notice of the public who will find that Mr. 
Gahlot's well documented boc^ fulfils a long-felt want of a reliable work on the 
states of Rajputana.” 

V ICmp 


Sources of Kanfafaka History, Vol. I. edited by S. Srikaptha Sastri, m.a., published 
by the University of Mysore in the Mysore Univeraty Historical Series, Demy 
pp. 48 + 238, Mysore 1940, Pri<» Rs. 3/-. 

It is a jwaiseworthy effort on the part of the University of Mysore that it has 
inaugurated a Historicjil Series in whiA the Sources of Karxiataka History. Vol. I, 
is edited by Prof. S. Srikaptha Sastri. A good many records, both epigraphic and 
literary, bearing on the various aspects of the history of Deccan in general and 
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Kairataka in particular have been brought to light and used in various contexts in 
the last fifty years or so. The bulk of such records is daily increasing, and some 
of them are not easily accessible; so the workers in the field of Karnataka history 
would really welcome with great pleasure such volumes for ready reference. 

In this volume the editor has given 133 passages, long and short, both from epi- 
graphic and literary sources. They are in Sanskrit, Kannada, Tamil, Telugu and 
Prakrit: and some extracts, bearing on the Karnataka history, are given in their 
English garb from Greek and Chinese sources. In most cases the extracts are ac¬ 
companied by a short summary of facts and some explanatory remarks in English. 
The Introduction in English gives in a nut-shell the salient facts about Karrataka, 
its geography, political history, literature and fine arts, and religious, social, economic 
and cultural aspects. It is followed by useful genealogical tables of different dy¬ 
nasties. The specialist may differ here and there from some of the remarks of the 
editor, but the limited space prohibits their discussion in details. To note just a 
few instances, the remarks on Prabhacandra (p. 66) may be rewritten in the light 
of the latest researches (Anekanta V61. I, pp. 130 etc.; Nyayaktmudacandra. Intro., 
Bombay 1938). As to Sakatayana (p. 69). he belonged to the Yapanlya Samgha 
{Joitrnal of the Uni. of Bombay, Vol. I. part vi). Asaga’s date (p. 70) may be 
undertsood as Vikrama era which solves the difficulty felt by the editor (The Kar¬ 
nataka Historical Quarterly Vol. II, part i). Jinendrakalycndbhyudaya is not the 
work of Hastimalla (p. 237) but of Ayyaparya. 

We sincerly wish and feel sure that many more volumes would be published like 
this to bring within easy reach the rich sources of Kan:iataka history. On the 
one hand these sources indicate what facts we already know and on the other what 
links are still needed to have a connected account and a complete sketch. We would 
like to give a few suggestions which the editors may kindly consider in shaping the 
subsequent volumes : 

(i) There ^ould be a map of Kanjataka in every volume showing the then 
boundaries of Kanjataka and marking the ancient places with their modem names 
wherever possible. (>7) In the case of many irr\portant literary passages the requisite 
references are not noted. It is quite necessary that Mss. or printed editions should 
be mentioned \rith due descriptions, (m) It is not unlikely that the editor might 
handle, in course of his collection, certain critical discussions on these passages in 
different contexts. It would be quite welcome, if references to such discussions are 
also noted, (iv) Time has arrived that we should look at the history of Kanjataka 
from an all-India point of view ; and I feel that the editor means this when he gives 
the summaries of some of the passages in English. It is necessary therefore that 
the original passages may be presented either in Roman or in Devanagari characters, 
so that the originals also may be handled by those who do not know some of the 
south Indian scripts. Some of the Kannada passages, which have predominant per¬ 
centage of Sanskrit words, can be easily followed by scholars in the North, if they 
are presented in Devanagari characters with a couple of special types, (v) From 
the present collection it is abundantly clear that the Jaina works contain a lot of 
historical material in their introductions and prasaslis. We wsh that these sources 
in Prakrit, Sanskrit, Tamil, Kannada and Telugu might be tapped more exhaustively ; 
and the data available would shed abundant light on the chronology of Indian his¬ 
tory and literature. This would help us to get cleared a few of our hazy notions 
about the dates of some of the Tamil works of antiquity, (vi) The Sanskrit passages 
should be presented more accurately espedally with regard to spacing etc. (vii) 
Lastly there should be an exhaustive Index of all the proper names. Perhaps the 
editor means to add it in the last volume. 

It is Mysore that has given the world of scholars the grand volumes of E^gra- 
phia Carnalka, and there could not have been a better body than the University of 
Mysore to publish the source? Pf Kanja^aka history. This handy volume is a pre- 
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cious possession for the student of Kanjataka historj-. We sincerely thank Prof. 
S. Srikajitha Sastoi for his patient labour on the first solume and eagerly await the 
publication of subsequent volumes. 

„ _ A. N. Upadhye 

Kolhapur. 


Vpanisad-Vdkya-Mahakosa (or a concordance to 223 Upani§ads) Vol. I to JT) 

by Gajanan Shambhu Sadhale Shastri. Published by the " Gujarati Pnnting 

Press. Fort, Bombay. 1940 ; Pp. 351 ; Price Rs. 7. Size 7}" x ll". 

It is now 50 years since Col. Jacob published his Upaiii?m{-\’akya-Koia or a 
Concordance to 45 Vpaniiads in 1891. There is no Sanskrit Scholar in the world 
who has not utilised this valuable life-boat while navigating on the high seas of Sans- 
krit-literature during the last half a century-. Now that this reference book 
is gone out of print there is a crj’ing demand for a reprint of it from Sanskrit Scholars 
all over the world. We are, therefore, glad to find in the volume before us a similar 
concordance to five times the number of Upankads used by Col. Jacob for his work. 
The present elaborate Concordance by Shastri Sadhale is projected in 2 Vols. of 
which Vol. I has just appeared and the work of bringing out Vol. II is in progress. 
The work of compiling such monumental work single-handed speaks volumes for the 
patience and learning of Shastri Sadhale. wJio is already running his 72nd year and 
we hope he would be encouraged by Sanskrit Scholars and learned bodies all over the 
world to complete Vol. II of this Concordance before long. There is no greater satis¬ 
faction to a scholar than that afforded by the completion of his life’s work designed 
and carried out for the benefit of comrades in the field in a spirit of service and 
devotion to duty, which is characteristic of Indian Shastris but which is now getting 
rare. 

‘ God helps those who help themselves’ and the labour of Shastri Sadhale on 
this MahSkosa has not been spent in vain. The new Ruler of Baroda, His Highness 
Maharaja Pratapsinha Gaekwar has already donated Rs. 3,000 towards the cost of 
publishing this work. This is a magnanimous gift and it is but in the fitness of 
things that the work is dedicated to the Maharaja. It gives us great pleasure to 
find Maharaja Pratapsinha following the best traditions of his grandfather His 
Highness Maharaja Sayaji Rao Gaekwar who had a soft comer for learned men 
and learning of any nation in the world and much more for Indian Scholars and 
learned bodies. It is cJso gratifying to note that the Univeraty of Bombay has 
donated Rs. 1,000 for the present work and thus evinced its appreciation for the 
work of Shastri Sadhale. 

"The wisdom of tha Upaniiods has saturated the entire field of Sanskrit learning 
and scholars carrying on historical research find it a baffling problem to trace quota¬ 
tions from the Opani^ads to their sources. The philosophers of old had no sense 
of time and space as they were ■' dik-kdla-anavacchintia” but the history of literature 
is based on time and space. 'There has spmn^ into being a host of Upanisads from 
the earliest times to the present day and consequently the task of determining even 
their relative chrorwlogy has become extremely difficult. It would be a red-letter day 
in the history of Critical Sanskrit Scholarship when the history of every Upanishadic 
quotation is proved and recorded with textual variations in an Encyclopaedia of 
Quotations. For such a history the present Maltdkosa should prove extremely useful. 
"Then again scholars who want to edit many Vedanta texts are unable to trace some 
of the Upanishadic quotations to their sources which are not available in a published 
form. For this purpose Shastri Sadhale has utilised many Upanishads which are at 
present available only in a Manuscript form. 

To burden a scholar in his 72nd year with suggestions regarding the improve¬ 
ment of his work may be conadered sacrilegious. However, in the interest of a wider 
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use of his valuable work of a life-time we feel it our duty to record one suggestion for 
his consideration viz. the preparation of an Index to the leading tvords in the Quota¬ 
tions recorded in the Mahdkosa, in the absence of which we find it difficult to make 
full use of the wealth of materia! garnered in these Volumes. In the Dictionaries of 
Quotations from English and other literatures we always find an Index of leading 
words appended to each Dictionary. Even in the Hobson-Jobson by Yule and 
Burnell we find an exhaustive Index of 335 pp. in a volume of 1021 pp. Such an 
Index is a necessary adjunct to a monumental work and should not be avoided if the 
work is to be used for frequent reference by every Sanskrit Scholar. With this sug¬ 
gestion we take leave of Shastri Sadhale’s labour of love put in neat printing by the 
Gujarati Printing Press of Bombay, to whom we offer our best thanks for the suc¬ 
cessful production of the present volume. 


P. K. Code. 


Some Sayings of the Buddha (according to the Pali Canon) Translated by F. L. 

Woodward, with an Introduction by Sir Francis Younghusband ; Oxford 

University Press, London, 1939, Pp. xxvi+356 ; (World's Classics No. 483) 

Price 2/6 net; Size 3}"X6r- 

S<me Sayings of the Buddha was first publishedl in 1925. It was later pub¬ 
lished for the first time in the celebrated World’s Classics in 1939. Buddhism 
arose as a vigorous re-action to Brahmanical Sacerdotalism. The oral tradition of 
Lord Buddha’s teaching w’as handed down by his disciples and spread like wild 
fire in India and also in outade countries. It left an abiding impression on Indian 
life and thought. Buddha occupies a place for himself as a Hindu reformer and 
founder of a new religion. 

This pocket edition of Buddha’s Sayings before us now published in the 
World's Classics Series will help many a searcher after Truth who gets bewildered 
by diverse ways of thought and action and much more by the stupendous mass of 
literature on Buddhist religion and philosophy which enshrines the simple teaching 
of Lord Buddha. Buddha’s teaching arose out of his experience of life and though 
it looks ample it is “exceedingly difficult to carry out” as Sir Francis Young- 
husband puts it in his excelleait Introduction to the volume before us. All best 
thought is immortal and it exercises a vivifying influence on all introspective souls. 
The present volume contains the quintessence of Buddha’s teaching arranged in 
18 chapters and makes delightful reading, divested as it is of all technicalities and 
presented to the common run of educated minds in the pristine purity of Buddhist 
tradition as preserved in the Rli Canonical literature. In short it is a pocket-aze 
Buddhist Bible whidi reminds us of Dwight <3om)ARD’s Buddhist Bible. May 
Buddha’s message be carried to every mind in a reflective mood in all comers of 
the world through the efforts of Mr. Woodward and the Publishers of World's 

Classics ! 


Poona. 


P. K. Gc»e 



CORRESPONDENCE 


To 

The Editor. New Indian Antiquary. 
POONA 4. 


Sir, 

On page 381 of your January issue, an inscription from Beyt has been re¬ 
produced. Mr. Diskalkar, the editor of this Inscription, in his introductory note 
writes. “ A question arises here how could Damaji. son of Pilaji. who ruled from 
v.s. 1788 to 1824 have built a tank in Beyt which was conquered by the Caikwads 
in v.s. 1873 (1817 a.d.) ”? 

The following letter from the Gaikwad ruler to his Kathiawad Subha corro¬ 
borates the genuineness of the inscription. 

sfiri 5 tt% ^ ^ 

3ii|. im q^. 

;icft STRst qTf|% 15^ 51^ ^ 

fHiqr^ ^^1 ^ qi%% frw ^ q 

311^, 0 

(Historical Selections from Baroda State Records. Vol. V-46). 

The date of this letter corresponds to 12th April 1814, three years earlier than 
the date of the conquest of Beyt by the Caikwads assumed by Mr. Diskalkar. 

The letter quoted above clearly shows that the Caikwads were in power over 
Kathiawad before 1815 a.d. 


Yours truly, 
C V. JOSHI 

State Record Office, 

Baroda, 19th February 194L 



NOTES OF THE MONTH 

The Report of the Bharatiya Vidya Bhavatt for 1940 just published shows 
commendable progress in the different spheres of academic activities in which this 
Research Institute has been engaged since its very inception two years ago. The 
Bhavan has at present Departments for research and instruction in (1) Sanskrit 
and Comparative Philology. (2) Prakritic Languages and Hindi, (3) Gujarati 
(4) Bhagavata Dharma, (5) Jaina Studies, and (6) Indian History. The Professors 
in charge of these Departments, besides doing research work themselves, train 
post-graduate research students for the M.A. and Ph. D. degrees of the Bombay 
University. Besides these activities the Bhavan conducts a Sanskrit PathashSla, 
where students are trained for the several Sanskrit examinations in Sahitya, Vya- 
haiarta etc. conducted by Govt. Sanskrit College, Benares and the Bengal Govt. 
Sanskrit Association, Calcutta. To create popular interest in their work the Bhavan 
has been conducting a Department for instruction in Jyoti^ and an Extension 
Lecture Series. Of more abiding interest to outside scholars are the Publications 
of the Bhavan, which comprise a research journal called the Bharatiya Vidya, now 
running its Second Volume, and several other publications including critical editions 
of texts and other original works now projected by the Bhavan. We feel confident 
that the progress shown by the Bhavan so far will gather momentum as years pass 
by and that this research institute under the able guidance of Shri K. M. Munshi 
and his learned collaborators like Muni Jinavijayaji, Dr. Patel and others will 
take its rightful place among premier research bodies of India at no distant date. 
India is now bristling with energetic young Indologists and the responability of 
directing their individual research effort to national enterprises in the academic 
sphere must be shouldered by learned bodies like the Bhavan. We therefore look 
forward with great interest to the preparation of the National History of India 
under the guidance of Shri Munshi contemplated by the Bhavan as stated in the 
Report under notice. It is high time for Indian scholars to apply themselves to 
the task before them with the tools kept at their disposal by research bodies like 
the Bhavan, the Bhandarkar Institute, the B. B. R. A. Society, the Deccan College 
Research Institute, to mention only a few from the Bombay Presidency. The days 
of Prize essays in research matters are now gone and the cause of research can 
only advance if the research wori^er sets himself to his task in a purely disinterested 
manner. 


The Report of the Archxologual Department of the Gwalior State for the year 
1938-39 contains among other interesting notes a note on the exploration work 
of the Department (pp. 13-20) which would be read with interest by every lover 
of Indian Archeology. The State of Gwalior, we are happy to note, sanctioned 
during the year of ^e Reijort the necessary funds for trial excavations on some 
sites selected by the Department viz. (1) the site of ancient Ujjayini popularly 
known as Garh. (2) the Vaisya Tekri and (3) Kumbhar Tekri. Ujjayini was once 
the centre of ancient Indian culture, though now a desolate waste and we are, there¬ 
fore, curious to learn more about its culture from archaeological excavarion to en¬ 
able us to see how far the literary traditions about this culture are justified in the 
light of archaeological evidence. As a result of the excavation 
by the Department numerous interesting objects have been unearthed (pp. 73-7»). 
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These objects of couree belong to the different levels of the excavations and hence 
tell their own tale. We may mention a few of these finds such as bricks ; pieces 
of pottery ; coloured stone beads ; bangles of lac, shell, copper and glass ; coloured 
China ware; coins, square and round : punch-marked copper coins; funeral urns ; 
earthen cups and beads; ear-rings of shell and copper: axes and spear heads ; 
Avanti copper coin ; Andhra copper coin ; terra coU toys; earthen vessels; a stone 
panca linga ■ stone relic caskets ; ivory caskets ; conch ear-rings ; Indo-Sassaman 
punch-marked cast; ivory objects (dice, toy dagger, casket) ; clay seals; earthen 
bangles; human skeletons; painted teeth of a skeleton ; tooth of a camel: enamelled 
painted tiles: pottery lamps; carved brick ; carved shell bangles etc. The correct 
valuation of these rich finds and their bearing on the history of Ujjaini will be 
given by the Department after the excavations are completed but the CJoN't. of 
Gwalior will be fully justified in spending more money on the excavations and 
conducting them under the able and experienced guidance of Mr. M. B. Garde, the 
present Director of Archeology, who has done well in availing himself of the advice 
of Rao Bahadur K. N. Dikshit, the Director-General of Archaeology in India In 
the selection of sites for excavation and the occasional inspection of the excavation 
work carried out on these sites. The Report under notice is richly illustrated with 
not less than 32 plates containing photographs of excavated objects as also of the 
copies of wall paintings from Bagh Caves in the Archaological Museum at Gwalior 
and hence deserves perusal by all lovers of Indian antiquities. 




• • 






On the 8th of March 1941 Indology lost one of its greatest sons, full of years 
and honours, in the personality of Sir George Abraham Grierson, the foremost 
authority on Oriental Languages, whose devoted labour for over sixty years bears 
witness to his versatile intellect and critical acumen in the study of Indian and 
Central Arian tongues. It was only in 1936 that a Volume of Iruiuin end Ircnien 
Studies was presented to him on his 85th birthday by fellow-workers all over the 
world and we all mourn his loss to-day, though we are proud of his monumental 
acliievements in the form of the ponderous volumes of the Linguistic Survey of India, 
his innumerable papers on linguistics and his many grammars of known and un¬ 
known languages. Sir George belonged to the older generations of the Indian Civil 
Service, which he joined in his 23rd year and adorned by his ever increasing literary 
output culminating in the completion of his twenty volumes of the Linguistic Survey 
of India in his 77th year. It is difficult for us to do justice to his linguistic genius, 
his exemplary life and scholarly ardour in this short tribute to his memory. We 
hope to record at no distant date for the benefit of our readers a literary biography 
of this great linguist and a great man, whose service to the cause of Indian philology 
will continue to inspire Indian Scholars in the study of their neglected vernaculars 
in the generations to come. Sir George has firmly laid the foundations of such study 
and it behoves us now to erect a monument on them worthy of these foundations 
and worthy of the master-builder whose boundless energy and undimmed vision has 
already triumphed our all Uie basic difficulties in this field. 


The Vedas are the substratum of Hindu religion and culture. Leaving aside 
the average Hindu belief of old that they are divine in origin it is now granted by 
all educated Indians that they are the oldest records of the Aryan race and as such 
extremely valuable for a proper understanding of the Hindu culture and thought 
that has evolved during the last three thousand years. Barring the study of the 
Vedas by a few ^dalists, the average Hindu is absolutely ignorant of the nature 
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and contents of the Vedas. This state of things is anything but satisfactory and 
reflects no credit on us, the modem descendants of the ancient Aryans. The reasons 
which have led to this atuation are mainly (1) the absence of cheap and accurately 
printed editions of the Vedas and (2) absence of ceaseless effort to take them to the 
homes of persons who are interested in them and who can afford to spend a little 
on this national heritage of theirs. 

In view of this neglea of the Vedas by the average Hindu the efforts of Pandit 
S. D. Satavalekar and his collaborators of the Svadhyayai Mandal, Aundh (Dist. 
Satara, Bombay Province), to publish cheap and accurate editions of the Vedas 
and allied literature are most praiseworthy. He has succeeded in publishing so far the 
following texts: (1) Rgveda-Samhita (Rs. 5); (2) SukUi-YajuTveda-Vajasoneyi 
Samhitd (Rs. 2); (3) Sdmaveda-Samhitd (Rs. 3); (4) AthaTvaveda-Samhita (Rs. 3); 
(5) KdtfvorSarhkita (Rs. 3). Those who have seen these nice editions of the Vedas 
can easily vouch for the painstaking editing of these texts and the amaxingly cheap 
prices at which they are placed on the market by the assiduous Pandit whose zest 
and tenacity in collecting funds for this labour of love has already evoked admiration 
from scholars and laymen in all parts of India. He hopes to bring out shortly a few 
more volumes such as (1) MaitTaymi-Somhilo, (2) Kdfhaka-SamhitS, (3) Toittiuya- 
Samhita, (4) Sdmagdna (Kauthumi and RajjayaDi), (5) Paippaldda-Samhitd, (6) 
/aiminiya-SamhUd of the Smaveda, (7) Sdmagdna (Jaiminiya) and (8) Kapi^fhaia- 
Samhitd. Such literary projects involve considerable time and expense and require 
financial support from everyone in an unstinted manner so that Pandit Satavalekar’s 
efforts to popularise Aryan culture and thought should be crowned with success. 
Every library in India worth the name, if not every Hindu of average means, should 
possess a complete set of these Vedas. If we keep copies in our libraries of the Bible 
and the (^ran with a view to understand the religious background of the Christian 
and the Muslim thought, there is greater reason for keeping a set of the Vedas among 
our literary possessions, as possession, though it means nine points in law, means ten 
points for people of studious minds. 
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A 

Abherajji, 372, 374, 376. 

Abhidhamma, 412. 

Abhidhdruicintamatii, of Hemacandra, 

AbhiMva, his Mahopadesh-virii^tika 
compared with Nirgupa-manasa puja 
32 fl : his PaTamaTlhasajaianigraha. 32. 

Ablii$eka of Bhasa. 414. 

Abul Fazal, 258. 

Abu, Patel, 126. 

Abu Zayd Hasan, 318. 

Acala, 204. 

Achata (?) 380. 

Acaryas, succession list of Jain, 278. 

Adaji (Aderajji), caused a Jeri to be 
built in Siyaiji, 377, killed, 401. 

Adityasena, of Magadha, 246, 247; 

flourished during the last days of 
Harsha, 247 ; 254, 421. 

Adityavarman, a prince of Sumatra, 27: 
is identified with Avalokiteivara, 27. 

Advmlaratnakosa of Nrsiihhairama, 71. 

Advaitttiatnakosaprakasa of Kr?nananda, 
71. 

Afzalkhan, his meeting with Sivaji as 
described in the SivaJcavya, 88. 

Agha Mirah, pupil of BihrSd, 258. 

Agrawala, Vasudeva S.—Purvacarya 
Samjhas for Lakaras, 39-40. 

Ahikarade, wife of Rajadhara, 195; 276. 

Ahmad Isfahani, 262. 

Ahmad, PStashah, 202. 

Ahmad^ah (of Delhi), 398. 

Ahmadshah Abdali, 264. 

AWi-Akbari, 261. 

Aiyar, L. V. Ramaswami, Eighteenth 
century Malayalam Prose, 322-337, 
387-397, 429-436. 

Aitare^ Aranyaka. 1 n., 2. 

A-1. UrT»vSbhi—“ Spinne ", 129-131. 

A^ole, inscription of, 248. 

A^ji, 205: son of Jam &tra^a, 205; 
killed, 205. 

Ajamkhan, 205, viceroy of Gujrat, 2(S. 

Ajanta, 411, 

Ajitanjaya, 423. 

Akbar, 203. 

——^258 ; invited HtTavijayasuri, to 
Delhi. 273. 

^erajji, 280. his death. 347, 351, 370. 

Atamcanna : Self-naughting, 1-16 ; out- 
Imw of the doctrine of, 1-8; its Bud¬ 
dhist fonnulaticm, 8ff. 

Aladiya, Mij^, 126. 


the help of Mr. M. M. Patkar, b.a. in 


Alarhkuramanjari, by Sudhlndratirtha 

297. 

Alafiikdrauikofa by Sudhindratirtha, 297- 

298. 

Alberuni, 244 : identifies the Gupta era 
witli the Valabhi era, 420 ; 424. 

Aliyaji, 379, 3^ ; murdered by Haloji, 
380. 

AlmansQra, 420. 

Alukhan, 124. 

Aman, 126. 

Amarakoia, 87 n. 

Amarana, 346. 

Amarapura School or Burma Sahgha, 
24. 

Amarasirhhaji, 284 , 344 ; built a Deri 
in honour of Candrascnji, 288: his 
death. 379, 380; killed, 401 406. 

Amarji, 407. 

Amalananda, a. of Kalpataru, 71. 

Ambadatta, 23. 

Amena wife of Vaktu, became a SatJ, 

201 . 

Amidas, 204. 

Amreli, inscription of. 404. 

Amrtadevi, wife of Varasiihha, 276. 

Aihsuvarman, mentioned in the inscrip¬ 
tion of Sivadeva (1), 244, 245, 246, 
250, 251, 252, 254. 

Amula, wife of Gop^a, 338. 

Ananda, a Brahmachari, built a well at 
Gopanatha, 353. 

Anandabodha, 67. 

Anandanubhava, a. of Nydyaratnadipa- 
vaTt, 65 n. 

Anandavimalasuri, 278. 

Anany^ubhava, opposed to be the 
preceptor of Jnanaghana, 70. 

Aijindra, inscription of, 347-348. 

Ahjali, taught Tripitakas, 412. 

Ankor Thom, 313. 

Anubhavananda, 71. 

Anuradhapur, 412, 413. 

Apar&-ka, 36. 

Appayya Dik§ita, _ refers to Tatlva- 
huldhi in his SiddhantalesasariigToha, 
62. 

Apte, V. M.-pNon-^gvedic Mantras Ru¬ 
bricated in the Asvalayana-Grhya- 
Sutras : Their Sources and interpreta¬ 
tion, 49-61, 101-110, 144-155. 171-182, 
211-222, 235-243. 

Aquinas, St Thomas, 1, 3. 6nl4, 8nl8. 

Arisirhha Sangaija. 202. 

Arjuna, of the Zala family, 120. 

Arjunadeva, 420. 
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Arjunasirhhji, 380. 

Arjunadas, 285. 

ATthasastTo, 414. 

Aryarak§itasuri, 343. 

Asa, 202. 

Aiadhara, a Jain author, 37 ; a. of Kovi- 
dananda, 37 ; his works, 37 ; his date, 
37. 

Asaji, 348. 

Asakaranji, 284 ; his death, 342. 

Asoji, 348. 

Asoka, 321. 

Asvalayana-Grhyasutra, non-Pgvedic 
Mantras Rubricated in 49-61, 101-110; 
144-155 ; 171-172, 211-222, 235-243 ; 
sources of the mantras in, 49 ff, edition 
of, 49 ff, is influenced by the Vedic 
texts, 51 ; interpretation of the 
mantras in, 52 ff. 

Atavika, equivalent to Alavaka, 35. 

Athaley, N. V.—Kovidananda with 
Kadambini of A^dhara, 37-39. 

Atmatattva, 70, 71. 

Augustine, 1 ; his De duabis animabis 
contra Manicheos, 5 n 11. 

Aurangzeb, 375. 

Avaradasa, 398. 

Avencebrol, his Fans Vitae, 3n5. 

Ayakhdn, 341. 

Ay^, The Suba of Saura§tra, 193. 

B 


Babar, 258 ; picture of his durbar, 263- 
64. 

Bab-el-mandeh, straits of, 223. 

BadI, inscriptions of, 126, 351 ; date, 122; 
description, 126 ; text, 126 ; a village 
in the Gogha district, 126. 

Bagasra inscription of, 201 ; a village, 

201 . _ 

Bahadur Khanji, Nawab, 407. 

Bahadurshah, mentioned in the inscrip¬ 
tion of Velavdar, 1%, 197, 2TO. 

BakliQTs on Sivaji’s life, list of, 93 n. 

BaUikrt4a, a com. on Yajfiavalkya Smjtt, 
by Visvarupa, 69. 

Balaputradeva of Sailendra Dynasty, 27. 

Kmaoiyaji, death of, 346. 

BSiiabhatta. 69. 

Bandhuvarman, 419. 

Barabudur, 27. j oai 

Barada Gola, a warnor, his death, 204. 

Beherajji, his death, 378. 

Beraja, inscription of, 373. 

Bernard, St. 5. , 

Bernier, his vi^t to 2^ ; arnved 

at Surat in a.d. 1W5, 223 ; died in 
A.D. 1688, 223. 

gJ?iSSoV3"45*46, 3^ 

402, 408-409. 

Bhadli, 284. 

Bhadrod, inscription of, 378. 

Bhagatabai, her death. 283. 

Bhagavatidasa, 338. 

Bhagv^ built a temple, 375 

Bhagvantsimhaji, Than, killed, 372. 


Bhal^a, 373. 

Bhaijavad. inscription of, 376. 

Bl^nji, 346, built a well at Anindara, 
348. 

Bhanji Pujaji, died in a fight with the 
English, 402. 

Bhiirmalji, 275, 340. 

Bharoji Fraroji, made repairs to the well 
at Va|a, 400. 

Bhasa, 414, contemporary of Kautilya, 
414. 

Bhasyadipika of Jagannatha, 290; quotes 
and criticises Tattvaprakasi!« of 
Raghuttamatirtha, 290. 

Bhatarka, 424. 

Bhatta Narayaija, 414. 

Bhavabhuti, his ^te, 68. 

Bhdvanaviveka, 68. 

Bhavanji, 348. 

Bhav^i Sword, of Shivaji, The Great, 
references to, 81 n; journalistic des¬ 
cription of the, 82-83; reference in 
Chitnis Bakhar, 83-84; reference in 
Shivadigvijaya, 84-85 ; the description 
of the sword, 85, believed to be pre¬ 
served in the British Museum, 86; 
contribution to the problem of, 81-100 ; 
descriptions of the, 81 ff ; description 
of the, by Hari Kavi, 95; an earlier 
historical parallel to the story of, 98. 

Bhavasiihha, 381. 

Bhavasiriihaji, 400. 

Bhavnagar, inscription of, 375. 

Bharaji, 380. 

BhedabhedamTasaprakaroM, 68 n. 

Bhima, son of Lilade, 120; 122, 195, 276. 

Bhima, his death, 349. 

Bhima II. his inscription formed at 
Gala, 278. 

Bhima 11, 412; defeated Muhammad 
Ghori. 413. 

Bhimji ^la, his death, 340. 

Bhoja, 343, 

Bhojadeva, of Kanauj, 254. 

Bhojarajji, 340. 

-son of Candrasenji, his death, 

283. 

Bhojarajji, 349, 377. 

Bhuchar Mori, battle of, 205. 

Bhujangas, the Royal Officials of Hyara 
Wuruk, 27; were Brahmanical and 
Buddhistic, 27. 

Bhupatiji, 341. 

Bhuvanekavahu III (1552 A.D.), bmught 
ruin upon Buddhist religion by Portu¬ 
guese contact, 21. , ^ u tt r 

Bibi Rani, queen of Muzfarshan ii oi 

Guzarat, 127. * oce . 

Bihzad, a famous painter of Herat, , 
a contemporary of Babar, 258. 

Bileshvara. inscription of, 341. 

Bodhaghana, guru of Jnanaghana, 62; 
mentioned as the successors of ViS^; 
rui»carya in the Suvidyopaddhalt. 
64 n : followed by Jnanj^hana, 6o, n- 

Bcethius, a. of Contra Evtychen, 1 n 2 ; 
his De Consol, 3, 4. 
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Bohme, Jacob, 1, 6 n 12. 

Bombay and Western India by James 
Douglas, 85 n., 86 n., 89; description 
of the Bhavani sword in, 89. 
Brahmasiddfidnta, 245. 

Brahmasiddhi, 67 n ; 69 n. 
BThadaraiiyakopani^ad -bhasya-fikd by 
f^ghuUamalirtlia, 293. 

Bfhaddevata, 309, 310. 

Bjhatsamhitd, 312 n. 

Budhagupta, 419. 

Buddhaghosa. his activities in Ceylon, 20. 

-his works, 20; raised the position 

and prestige of the Theravada Churdi 
of Ceylon, 20. 

Buddha, 10. 

Buddhism, expansion of, in India and 
abroad, 17-28 ; in Kona, 17 ; in Japan, 
17-18 ; in Ceylon, 18-21 ; in Siam, 21* 
23 ; in Burma, 23-24 ; in Indio^China, 
24-26; in Javd-Sumdtra^Bali, 26-28 ; 
close association of B. and Saivism in 
Champa, 25. 

Buddhist Literature, Female education 
as evidenced in, 411-413. 

Burma, Buddhism in. 23-24 ; Buddhism 
introduced in B. in Asoka's time. 23 ; 
forms of Buddhism in, 24. 

C 

Cakravaitin, 307-321 ; notion of, to be 
traced to Babylon, 311 ; Buddhist 
descriptions of the residence of, 311. 
Calasumana, 412. 

Calligraphy, eight systems of. mentioned 
by Abu-l-Fazl, 258. 

C^praj, 378. 

Candragupia I (Vikramaditya) 249, 
married a Licchavi princess, 249; 
visited his father-in-law’s dominions, 
250. 

Candraprabhasuri. a. of Prabhdvaka 
Carita, 420. 

Candiasalji. 350. 

Candrasara, inscription of, 123: date. 

123; description, 123; text, 123. 
Candrasena, 345. 

Candrasenji, a Zala ruler. 278, 284 ; his 
death, 287. 

^drasiriihaji, of Halvad, 123. 
^drasiihhji, 374, 401. 

Chandrasiihhaji, of Jhalla family, 406; 

caused a lake to be dug. 406. 

Chandiika, 290. 

Qpjibai. wife of Rajasirhhji. 346. 

E. G.—A S^skrit Index to the 
Uiandogya Upanisad, 232-234. 
C<^iUTvedalatpaTyasttfhgTaha of Hara- 
datta, 71. 

ifihaes to Theravada Buddhism. 
18; Buddhism entered C. in the rdgn 
f* ■ Buddhaghosa’s activity 

Sk unrest in C. in the 

• Portuguese invadon and 


Chah Jehan = Shah Jahan, 223. 
Chandogya Upani§ad, A Sanskrit index 
to the, 232-234. 

Chandrasa, inscription of, 406-407. 
Chanhu Daro, 224. 

Channa, 412. 

Chas Phaya Chakkri, deposed Pliaya 
Sin in 1782 a.d. and established 
a new dynasty in Siam, 22. 

C/ie Yeou King. 318. 

Chilnis Bakhai, n ; composed in 
A.D. 1811, 93. 

Chitnis. Malhar Ramrao, a. of the ‘ Life 
of Shivaji The Great (in Marathi), 
83; his reference to Bhavani sword, 
83. 

Citraguptabakhar, 83 n. 

Citsukha, 67 n ; 

Citsukhi. 68, 68 n. 

Contra Evtychen, In 2. 

CoHvilo by Dante, 15. 

Cdomaraswamy. Anand. K. Akiiticanha: 

Self-Naughting 1-16. 

Cudasama Kings, genealogy of llie, 117. 
Culabhaga, 412. 

D 

Dadda I, 248. 

Dadar. inscription of, 279. 

Dahisara, inscriptions of, 203, 340; 

a village. 203. 

Dai, wife of Pata, 193. 

Damaji Gaikwad, built a Siva temple at 
Loliyana, 379 ; founder of the Gaikwad 
family of Baroda, 379; 381. 

Damodar Cora, built a deri, 297. 
Dandkhan, 351. 

Debruner, Albert—A-I Omavabhl— 

"Spine”. 129-131. 

Devadasa. 204. 

Devakuvarbai, wife of Arjunasimhji, 
became a s<zfi. 380. 

Devanariipiya Tissa, 19. 

Devapala, 27. 

Devapatana. 119, 201. 

Devji Jadeja, caused a temple to be 
built. 373. 

Dhammarud Acarya, 19. 

Dhammika. Kirrg of Siam, 21. 

Dhanji PSthak, stabbed himself to death. 
349. 

Dhanrxa. 412. 

Dhanyavi§iju, 422. 

Dharajjasena Sri. date of his death, 195. 
Dharasena, I, 424. 

Dharmadasa. an acarya. 278 ; caused a 
temple of P^vanath to be built at 
GaB. 278. 

Dharmamurtisuri. 343. 

Dharmapala, guru of Nalanda, 27. 
Dhokadv’a, 200 . 

Dhrangdhra, 119; inscriptions of. 275, 
398-399. 

Dhrasanavel, inscription of. 194-195; 
a village near Dviraka, 194. 
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Dhruvadeva, 246 ; a Licchavi King of 
Nepal, 246; succeeded Sivadeva I, 
251. 252, 253, 254. 

Dhrol, inscription of, 204-205 ; 346. 

Dhua, inscription of, 341-342 : a village, 
341. 

Dhunaji, Raval, 281 ; killed in a fight 
with the Kathis in 1691 a.d., 281. 

Dihor, founded by Hamir, 351 ; inscrip¬ 
tion of. 374-375. 

EMpacandra, constructed the tank at 
Candiasar. 123. 

Dtpavamsa, 18 n, 412. 

Dtpika-sahkhya iata^dvada&a, 72 n. 

Diskalkar, D. B.—Inscriptions of Kathia- 
wad 111-127, 193-210, 273-288, 338- 
353. 371-382, 398-410. 

Divanji, P. C. Ajicient Indian History 
and Research Work, 132-143 ; 161-170. 

Dufthagatfiavi. King, spread Buddhism 
in Burma in the 2nd cen. B.c. 19. 

Dwarka, 345, S80. 


E 

Eckhart, 1, 4, 5, 5 n., 6, 7, 8 n, 13. 
Escapism, defined, 2 n, 3. 

Early Church Art in Northern Europe. 
13 n. 


F 

Fan-Chan, sent an embassy to Mu-lun 
(MuruDda). 423. 

Fe-Hien, gives accxnint of the trace of 
Buddhism in Java (about 413 aj>.), 
26. 

Frued, 4 n, 8. 

Fu-nan, 316, 318. 

Fyzee, A. A. A.—A Comprehensive Index 
to the (Jur’an, 73. 

G 

Gadhaka, inscriptions of, 339, 349-350. 

Gadyavallari, Tantra by Nijamata- 
praka^, 64, 66. 

Gajabhrama, son of Rapavira, 120. 

Gajania Kesaraj, 400. 

Gajarirhha, of ^lavad, 399; killed, 4(X). 

Gajasiiphaji, 348, 351, S74, 377. 

Gal, 1, 2 n, 7. 

Gaik, inscription of, 278-279 ; a village, 
278. 

Gajapadar, a village, 277. 

Gaoapatinaga, cannot be identified with 
GajjeSvara, 35 ; supposed to be the a. 
of Bhavasataka, 35. 

Gaije^, an invocation to, in the inscrip¬ 
tion of Mankhetra, 204. 

Gaj^eSvara, of the Uttara Kali Pilisr 
inscription, 35; cannot be identified 
with Ganapati Naga, 35 ; throws off 
the allegiance to Guptas, 36 ; was the 
friend of Sakra, 36. 

Gahgadasa, 346. 

Gangadevi, her description of the Paijd- 
yan sword of Kuinara Kampala, 98. 


(vOL. 


Garhwa, a fort, 249. 

Cau4ovaho, 68 n. 

Ghela Somanatha, inscription of, 401-402. 

Ghogha, inscription of, 203 ; a port, 203. 

Ghose, Jogendra Chandra, obituary 
notice of, 183-185. 

Ghose, N. C. The Late Mr. Jogendra 
Chandra Ghose. 183-18o. 

Gilson, his La Thiologie Mystique de 
Saint Bernard, 5 n, 10. 

Gimar, inscriptions of 116-119, 120-121 ; 
dates of the inscription^ 116, 120; 
description of the inscriptions, 116-117, 
120-121 ; Texts of the inscriptions, 
117-119, 121. 

Gitdbha^yapjameyadipikd. 292. 

Gip-sko or Gip-skho ? Indo-European, 
383-385 

(jode, P. k.—Hari Kavi’s contribution to 
the Problem of the Bhavan! sword of 
Shivaji the Great, 81-100;—when did 
Bernier arrive in India, 225’. 

Gogha, inscription of, 280. 

Gopala, a king of the P&l dynasty, 252, 
2SA ; caused a temple of Mandparaya 
to made, 338. 

Gopalji, Zala, his death, 286. 

-340. 

Gopalsimhji. 374. 

Ck>panatha, inscription of, 353. 

Gopani, A. S.—Female Education as 
evidenced in Buddhist Literature, 411- 
413. 

(3oU, inscription of, 123-124 ; date, 123; 
description, 123 ; text, 124. 

Govindariatha, a. of SahkardcaryacarUa, 
63, 65 : mentions Suresvara, as the dis¬ 
ciple of Sankara, 65. 

Govindji, 352, 374. 

Gradual sayings, 9n. . 

Grant EKiff : His History of the Mara- 
thas, 81 n. 

Guha, The Uttara Kali Pillar Inscnp- 
tion of. 34-36 the date of the inscrip¬ 
tion, 34 ; language. 34 ; metres, 35 ; 
text of the inscription, 35. 

Guparatna, a. of $adaisanasamuccaya- 

tika. 68. . . j 

Gunavdnndn^ prince of Kashmir, visited 

Java in 423 a.D. 26. 

Gundi, inscription of, 373 ; 2 'nllage, 373. 

Gupta Era, the epoch of the, 419-428; 
Haraha inscription and, 437-440. 

Guruvarhsamahakavya, by Lak$maoa 
Sastrin, 64. 

Gylfiginning, 4 n. 

H 


124. 

dikni Suraja, 201. 

loji. murdered Aliaji, 380. ^ 

Ivad, inscnption of, 195-196, 287-2oot 
:42. 348-349. 352, 377, 400; a town 
n Dhrangadhara State, IW: geiiea- 
ogy of 2SIa rulers recorded in the ins- 
ription of, 195. 
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Hamapar, inscription of, 199 : a village 
in the RSjasitapur Mahal. 199. 

Hamirji. 348, 374. 

Hamir, 280. 

Hamirji, 351, conquered Kukad. 351. 

tGmpar, inscription of, 274-275 a xillage, 
274. 

Haoma, its two meanings. 29 n. 

Harabhamji, niler of Limbdl, 379. 

Haradatta, a. of Calurvedataltxnya- 
sariigToha. 71 : his date, 72 ; his Pafica- 
Tatnamanka, 72. 

Haraha, 247. 

Haraha, inscription and Gupta Era, 347- 
440. 

Harapal, built a temple in Khambad. 

122 . 

Harappa, 224. 

Harbanji, 402. 

Harib^, wife of Pata, 193. 

Haridasa, 280. 

Harikavi, his contribution to the problem 
of the Bhavani sword of Shivaji, the 
Great, 81-100 ; his works, 94 n ; his 
description of the Bhavani sword, 95. 

HariseDa. 34. 

Harish^aii, 402. 

Harji, 280. 

HaTsacanla, 69. 

Har^vardhana, of Kanauj, 244 ; sup¬ 
posed to have started an era from 
about 606 a.d.. 244 ; never started an 
era, 244 ; 247, 248, 254. 

Harshadeva of IQmarupa, 252, 254. 

Harsha Era, Epoch of the, 244-253 ; used 
in Mathura and Kanauj, 244 ; syn¬ 
chronistic table of. with inscri^ional 
dates, 254. 

Harshagupta. 421. 

Harshavardhana Siladitya. 421. 

HSsa, a merchant of Stambha-tirtha, 112. 

Hathi Sanga, killed. 400. 

Hazrat Suleman Khan, 202. 

Hema, 412. 

Hemalji, 378. 

Hemaraja. Safighavi. 398. 

Hermes, 7. 

Hiba M3E, 201. 

Hieun-Tsang, 419. 

Hien-Yun, 317. 

Hinduism and Buddhism by Elloit, 17 n, 
18 n, 21 n. 23 n. 24 n. 

Hira, 343. 

Hirananda Sastri—Some rare portraits 
and Waslis, 257-265. 

Hiravijayasuri. a Jain Acarya. invited 
^Akbar to Delhi. 273; his demise. 
273. 278. 

Ancient Indian, and Research 
Work pp. 132-143 ; 161-170. 

Hutory of Buddhism in Ceylon by De 
Silva, 18 n. 21 n. 

of his visit to Nepal, 
Oil’ » visited PulakeSi's court, 

248. 316, 317 ; visited Magadha in 637 
A.C. 421, 424. 


Huvin Lun, a Kopran pilgrim, 246. 

Hyam Wuruk, 27. 

I 

fbni-Muqlah, 258. 

Ibn Wahab, an Ar^ merchant. 318. 

Indo-China. Buddhism in, 24-26 ; earliest 
trace of Buddhism in, /. is in the 2nd 
or 3rd cen. a.d. 24 ; Form of Buddhism 
in. 25. 

Indo-Persian or Mughal School of Paint¬ 
ing K8ff; started in the reign of 
Akbar, 258. 

Indravarman, King, 66. 

Indravarman II, founded the Monastery 
of Lokesvara in Indo-China, 25. 

I^navarman. 247, 421. 

fsa Upam^ad, 4. 

litasiddhivivoTona. of Jhanottama, 64. 

Itihdsa SatitgTOfui, 86 n. 

Ilimad Khan Ahcxli, 202. 

I-Tsing. 24, 25 ; visited Sumatra in the 
7th cen., 26. 

J 

Jadeja San^ji, Vajir of Rarimalji, 406. 

Jadesvara, inscription of, 403-404. 

Jagaddeva Pratihara, 413-414. 

Jagamabharatl, 378. 

jagannathatirtha, a. of Bhdiyadtpikd. 
290. 

Jagisa, a village, 191. 

Jahala, 343, 

Jaisirhha Siddharaja, 278; his inscrip¬ 
tion found at Gali, 278. 

J^anagar, inscriptions of, 277-278, 343- 
344. 

Jami, a celebrated poet of Persia. 261 ; 
portrait of. and 262. 

Jamni, wife of Jasa, became sati, 402. 

Janaji. 346. 

Jangale^. 414. 

Japan, received the doctrine of Buddha 
from China, 17 ; Buddhism in J. had 
always an intimate connection with 
social, political and military matters, 
18. 

Japanese Buddhists, twelve sects of 18. 

Jaa Ladaka, minister of Ajaji, 205. 
killed. 205. 

Tasavantasimha. son of Gajasirhha. 399. 

jasavantsirhhaji. son of Satruialyaji, 277. 

Jasavantsithhji, 352 : killed, 377. 

Jasdan, 402. 

Jatakamala, regards a Bodhisattva as 
dikfita. 13 n. 

Jttva-Sumatra-BaJi. Buddhism in, 26-28. 

Jayabhata I. 248. 

-III. 247 : inscription of 247. 

Jayadeva. of Nepal, 248 ; Nepala inscrip¬ 
tion of. 250, 252 : II, 254. 

Jayantabhatta. 67. 

Jayarama Kavi, his RadhdmSdhava- 
vUdsa, 83 n; a senior contemporary of 
Hari Kavi. 97, y y, 
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Jayaiankara, 407. 

Jayasiitiha. 117. 

layasimhaji of Vaghela family, 401. 

jcdhe Kareena. Eng. Tr. of. 87 n. 

Jedhe Sakdvali. 86. 87. 

Jega<Jva (inscription of). 119-120; des¬ 
cription. 119-120. 121 ; dates, 119, 
121 : texts. 120, 121. 

Tehangir, 278. 

Jesa . 351. 

Jethiji, killed in a battle. 376. 

Jhinjuvada, inscriptions of 342, 343, 351- 
352. 

JTvaka, studied with Prasenajit, 411 ; 
was a son of a Courtezan. 411 n. 

Jivasambodhanai, 319: its date of com¬ 
position, 319: contains an account of 
Sagara and his imperial attributes, 320. 

Jivibai, wife of Karanji, 352. 

Jivitagupta, 421. 

Jnanaghana Pujyai»da, 62-72; was a 
disciple of Bhogaghanac^'a. 62 : a. of 
Tattvasuddhi, 62; his date (13th 
cen.), 62n. his date (900 A.O.), 67; 
refers to the view of Suresvara. 67 ; 
regarded as a contemporary of Ananya- 
nubhava. 70; 71 ; distinguished from 
the author of CatuJvedatdtpaTyasani- 
grahadipika. 72. 

Jisnugupta. 246, 252, 255, 254. 

lita. 195. 276. 

Jitade. mfe of Jita. 995. 

Jitamala. of Solanki family, 199. 

Jivanji, 351. 

Jnanottama. a. of lifasiddhivivaiana, 65. 

Jodhaji. 348. 

John. 4, 4 n. 6. 11. 13 n. 14 n. 15. 

Junagadh, inscription of. 113-116 ; date 
of the inscription. 113 ; description of 
the inscription. 113-114 ; text of the 
insmption, 114-116. 

Jinapala, a. of Kharalagaccha Paltavari. 
414. 

Jinasena, 422. 

K 

Kaca Parvata. of Bagasra, 201. 

Kadamba. Rama, Kr 5 pa. a scribe who 
copied Kovidananda, 37. 

Kadambini. a com. on Kavidinanda, Ms 
of, 37 ; works cited in, 37. 

Kalaji, 375. 

Kalambekar, Babaji Appaji. 381. 

Kalavad, inscription of, 285-286. 

Kalavad. 341. 

Kali, 412. 

Kalidasa, 414. 

Kalkiraja, 422. 423. 

Kalodaka. 318. 

Kalpatam of Amalananda, 71. 

Kaiyapa, 276. 

Kalyapade, wife of Rapiga. 195 : caused 
a well to be dug up in Halvad, 195. 

Kalyapa Ke^ava. S^ghavi, 399. 

Kalyapamalla, 284, 285. 

Kalyanji Visa, 280. 


Kal>'an 2 <rai, 203. 

Kalyapaagarasuri, 343. 

Kalyapa Seth, 375. 

Kambhajia, inscription of, 371. 

Kamparayacarita of Caiigadevi, 98 n. 

Kanaliabai, 283. 

Kanga, Er\'ad Manek F.—Yesna HA 
XI—Horn Ya§t 29-31. 

Kang T'ai, an ambassador, 316, 317, 
318. 

K^oji, Gop^, his death, 373 ; a deii 
built in his honour, 373. 

Karama, 346. 

Karamade, wife of Sadasiva Thakur, 
279. 

Karanasimhaji, 372. 

Karanji^ 352. 

Karmaraj, prime minsiter of Ratnasimha, 
197. 

Karmarkar, A. P. The Papis in the 
Rgveda, 224. 

Karnaji, Jam Sri. or Dahisara, 203. 

Kasamkhan. Vazir, 280. 

Kasmiradevi, 276. 

Kassapa Thera, compilation of sub¬ 
commentaries of Buddhist text took 
place under the guidance of, 20. 

Kasyapasamliila. 312 n. 

Kathdlak^ana, 293. 

Katlidsanl Sagara. 319. 

Kathiawad, inscriptions of, 111-127, 193- 
210. 273-288, 338-353. 371-382. 398- 
409: List of the inscriptions of, 409- 
410. 

Kathi Suma(?). his death, 341. 

Kausitaki Uparri^ad, 9n. 

Kautilya. 307, 414. 

Kayaji. 379. 380. 

Ken Arok. 27. 

Kesod, 407. 

Katre. Sadashiv, L.—Reference to Nasjr 
Shah Khalji in a contemporary Ms. 
191-192. 

Kesav^carya, 296. 

Khambhad (inscription of), date, 122; 
description. 122 ; text 122 : 

Kambhalia. inscription of. 352. 

Khanglrji, Maharao. 408. 

KharaloTagaccha Paffavali of Dinapala, 
414 : records some information about 
Pratihara Jagaddeva. 414. 

Khare, G. H. Dr. Saletore and the 
authenticity of Mudhol Formans, 186- 
190._ 

Kharva, inscription of, 346. 

Khengarji. 378 ; burned to death. 378, 

Khetaji, 348. 

Khodu—inscription of, 125 ; date, 125 ; 
description, 125 ; text 125. 

Kiki, daughter of Vyasaraja. 193; 

married to Mata, 193. , 

Khevaja Abdul Dawud. a Painter 258. 

Kirtikaumudi, of Some^vara, 413; a 
panegyric of Vastupala, 413 ; enuogiscs 
Pratil^ra. 413. 

Kirtivarman. 420. 

Kittisiri Rajasiha, 21. 
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Kodidara, inscription of, 201 ; a village. 
201 

Kondha. inscription of. 275-277 ; a 

village, 275. . , 

Kcnia Buddhism first entered Japan 
through. 17: Buddhism entered K. m 
the 1st half of 4th cen. a.d. 17 ; main¬ 
tained friendly intercourse with T ang 
Dynasty in China. 17 ; Merchants and 
Missionaries visited K. front India and 
Tibet 17 

Kosambi. D. D.-A Note on Tvvo Hoards 
of Punch-marked corns found at 

Taxila, 156-159. / t - 

Kovidananda, with Kadambini of A$a- 
dhara, 37-39 ; description of the Ms. 

of. 37. , . . . • 

Kri$t»ad3sa. caused a temple of Lak$mi- 
nar3yai)a to be built in Dhua* 341. 
Kri$hnagupta, 421. ^ . 

Krishnamurthi Sarma, B. N.—Post 

Vyasaraya commentators. 289-298. 
Krsijananda. a. of Siddhdntasiddhafx- 
jatut, 71 ; a. of Advaitaratnokosalna- 
ki$a, 71. 

Krsnapaxidita, the guru of SambM)j, 
96 * identified with Kavi Kalasha or 
Kabji. 96 n. 

Krctaragara. 27. 

Ksema. a nun. 412. 

Ksemendra. 414. 

Kua. inscription of, 286, 340. 

Kukj. wife of Haridasa, 280. 

Kulkami. Bhagvant Dada. 381. 
Kumaradevi, queen of Candragupta I. 
249. 

Kumaragupta, 419, 420; fought with 
I^navarman. 421. 424. 

Kumaragupta III. 247. 

Kumara Kampaiiia. son of Bukka I. 98: 
his expedition against the King of 
Turuskas at Madhura, 98. 

Kumarapala. 414. 

Kuimrapala. 420. 

-his inscription fomis at Gala, 278. 

Kumarila. 68. 

Kumbha. 318. 

Kumbharaja. 197. 

Kuntalake^. 412. 

Kuntipura, identified with Kuttiyai^, 
129 

Kure4, 72. 

Kuresavijaya. is a refutation of Hara- 
datta’s Pancaratrtamalikd, 72. 

KutiySna, inscription of, 122; date. 122: 

description, 122; text, 122. 
Kutubuddin, Sultan, 119; invited to 
invade Navanagar, 346. 

Kuva. 121, inscription of, 126-127; date. 

126 ; description, 126-127 ; text. 127. 
KuvarbS. KuSala, 401. 


L 

U^u, mother of Bhanji, 348. 

Ladbai, a Brahman woman, became a 
sati, 352. 


Lateras, Purvacarya Saihjnas for, 39-40. 

Lakhadhir, 124. 

Lakh, 373. 

Ukhaji. 285 286 ; 340. 343 ; death of. 

348 ; 372; ruled at NawSnagar. 372, 
built the fort of Raval, 372 ; 373. 

——Gohel, 399. 

Lakhmanji, 348. 

Lak^majia^strin, a. of CuTUvafhsa- 
ttiahakavyay 64. 

Laliade. wife of Ranamal, 195. 

Laiima, wife of Pata. 193. 

L^litaditya, of Kashmir, defeated Yakn 
varman of Kanauj. 252 ; 254, 

Lalitavistara, Characteristics of a malia- 
puru^ in. 313. 

Lata, 412, taught VinayapH^ka to monks 
and nuns. 412. 

Lathi, inscriptions of, 398, 399. 

Lavanyasamaya. composer of the Prasasti 
in the inscription of Satnmjaya hill, 
197. , ^ ^ 

Law, Bimal Chum. Expansion of Bud¬ 
dhism in India and Abroad, 17-28. 

Libada <^ia, 345. 

Lilade, queen of Rapavira. 120, 195. 

Limbdi, inscriptions of, 378, 379. 401, 
402-403. 

Loiiyari^ inscription of, 379. 

Luke, 5, 6, 7. 


M 

Maciver, Mr. David, 6 n. 12. 
Madhavagupta, 246; contemporary of 
Harshavardhana, 247 ; 254. 
Madhavapura. inscription of, 405-406. 
Madhav P^gji, 408. 

Madhumatl, a town in Val^a. 112. 
Migha. 414. 

Mahiibharata. 36. 

Mahabodhi, 247. 

Mahamalik Ayajavalli, 199. 

Mahamalik Fir Muhammad, 126. 
Mahammad, Patashah, 123; identified 
with Sultan Mahmud Bcgad^, 123; 
124, 197. 201. 

Mal^padanasutta, 314, 315. 
Mahapuru$a, Characteristics of a, 311. 
Maharuha. 412. 

Mahatissa, 412. 

Mahdvaritsa, 18 n, 321. 

Mahavanisa commentary, 18 n. 
Mah^umana, 412. 

Mahavagga, 411 n. 

Mahavira, 343. 

Mahendrayudha. 420. 

Mihirakula, defeated by B^ditya, 419. 
Mohenjo Daro. 224. 

Mahideva, 250, 254. 

Mahipala, son of Navaghaija, 116. 
Mahmud II, not mentioned in the ins¬ 
cription of Satrunjaya, 197. 

Mahmud Bega^, 123. 
Mahopade^viihsatika of Abhinava and 
Nirgupa manasa-puja, compared, 32 ff. 
Mahuva, inscriptions of, 111-113; 382, 
Maitrayai^i Upanisad, 309, 
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Majhadkhan. identified to be Muiahid 
Khan Bhikan, 197. 

Makundji, 351. 

Mala>-alam prose, Eighteenth-century, 
by Christians, 322-337. 387-397, 429- 
436 : Introduction, 322-326 ; Peanius 
Transliteration, 326-328 ; palaeography 
328-330 : Phonetics, 330-335 : Phono¬ 
logy, 335-337 ; Consonants. 387-388 • 
Sandhi, 388; foreign names, 388-389- 
morjrfiology, 389-391 ; vocabulary, 391- 
397; Indo-Aryan Elements, 429-433 • 
Syntax 433-436. 

Malia, inscription of, 350. 

Malik Agadh, 202. 

-Ain Hav^i, 202. 

-Ajijalauddin, 200. 

-Asad. Sultan, 119. 

-Mubarak, 119. 

-Muhammad, 119. 

-Nasrat Phal, 202. 

Malkapuram Inscription, (of Saka 1183), 
36. 

Manadeva, 250, II, 252, II, 253 ; I, 254 : 
II, 254. 

NGnasiihha, 195. 196, 199, 406 

Maijdalika, King, son of Mahipala of 
the Vada\’a dynasty, 114 ; 117, 121. 

Mangrol, 204 ; inscription of, ^9-340. 

Manji, 284, 287, 373. 

M^ikyacandra, a. of Santinathacarita, 
414. 

Manka Meheta, 126. 

Mlnkhetra, inscription of, 204 ; a village, 
204. 

Mansimhji, father of Rairiihhji, 341. 

Mantra, connotation of the term, 49. 

Maijur, a village, 289. 

Mark, 7. 

Mata, son of Seva, 193. 

Mathak. inscription of, 283-284. 

Mathnaun, 4, 8. 

Matrivishnu, 422. 

Mav^a. inscription of, 350-351. 

Medapata. 197. 

Megha, 273. 

Megharajji, 377. 

Meghavarna, 423. 

Meheramaiia, 276. 

Meheta Rangvala, 202. 

Melagadeva, 114, 116. 

Mihirakula, 247, 422. 

Minalade, wife of Satru^^a, 195, 296. 

Mindon-Min, brought a triumph for the 
orthodox Buddhist Church in Burma, 
24. 

Mir Abdul Halim, 202. 

Mir Hazbar, 202. 

Miscellanea, 32-46, 186-192, 223-224, 

411-414, 437-440. 

Mo<Jhera Hajadi, caused a masjid to be 
made at Sara, 127. 

Mokoji, 341. 

Mokala, dug a well in Madumatj, 112. 

Mokalasiihha, 117. 

Mongkut, King of Siam, 23. 

Mon^ji, 348. 


Mookerjee, Dhilendra Nath,—The Epoch 
of the so-called Harsha Era, 244-254 ; 
the Haraha inscription and the Guota 
Era, 437-440. 

Morvi, inscription of. 379-380. 

Mudhol Farmans, authenticity of, reply 
to Dr. Saletore, pp. 186-190. 

Muhammad Ghori, defeated by Bhima 
II, 413. 

Muhammad Hussain, a Calligraphist of 
Akbar’s time, 258. 

Muhammad Shah, 264. 

-381. 

-Kaji, 280. 

Muhuta, 276. 

Muktapida Lalitaditya of Kashmir, 67. 

Mukutaram, 407. 

Mularaj II. 413. 

Muli, inscriptions of. 338-339, 349, a 
state in Z51avad, 338. 

Munjal, caused a well to be dug up in 
Gosa, 123. 

Muj^ta. 343. 

Muzfar, Badashah, 126; identified with 
Muzafar II of Gujrat, 127, 1^. 

N 


Naga, 126. 

Nagara Somaitatha, 193 ; composed the 
pra^sti of the inscription of Uma, 193. 

Nagas, the worshippers of Naga, 224. 

Nagichana. inscriptions of, 200, 375 ; a 
village. 200. 

Nai ^ kaTTnyasiddhi , 65. 

Nakubai, wife of Jasawantasiihhaji, 277; 
made a grant of four parajas (?) of 
land. 277. 

Nalanda, a Cola Prince, 27. 

Nalanda, 411, 412, 413. 

Naihba Zali, 408. 

Nanduttara. 412. 

Narapji. 348, 373. 

Karapala, a merchant of Madhumati, 
112 ; was a minister of King Rama, 
112 ; 343. 

Narasiii^a Bharati, a pontiff of Srfigen 
Mutt, 62. 

Narasinjha Gupta, 419. 

Narasiihhagupta Baladitya, 247, 419. 

Narasimhaka, prime minister of Bahadur- 
shah. 197. 


larasirhhavara, 193. . 

farendradeva, 246 ; received a Chinese 
ani,/w in A n 646. 246 ! 250. 251. 253, 


254. 


Naiayandasa, 284, 285. 

Nasir Shah Khilji, references W, m a 
contemporary Ms of Vtfi;iupuTana, 191. 
Navaghapa, son of MaijdalUta, 116. 
Navanagar, 372. 

Naj-aji, 376. 

Negapatam, a Buddhist temple construct¬ 
ed at, 

Nensi, 343. 

Nei^a, eras in early, 250. 

NepaJa VamiavaR, 250. 
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Nidiolas, of Cusa. his De Docta Igno- 
TorUia 3n 4, n. 

Nicholson, 8 n. 

Nijamataprakasa, a. of Cadyavallaii 64 : 
identified with Praka^anda. 64 n. 

Nirgupan^asa-puja. of Sankaracari-a, 
compared with Mahopadeia-\-im^iiki. 
32 ff. : its rarious titles, 32. 

Nilakantha Sastri, K. A.—Cakravartin 
307-321. 

Ninade, wife of Vagha. 195. 

Nrsinth^rama, a. of Adiailaralnakosa, 
71. 

N>’a>’ainanjari, 67 n. 

SydyaTatnadiiMvaR of Ananc&nubha\'a. 
65 n ; identifies Sures\'ara and VUva- 
nipa, 65 n. 

Nyayaralfuisambandkadtpika of RaghQt- 
tamatlrtha, 290-91. 

Nyayasudhatippcni. 295. 

Nyayavivarat^, 290. 

Nyayavivarttnaftka. by Raghuttamatirtha, 
290. 


Pada, inscription of, 200; a \nllage, 200. 
PSiha, 112. 

Pali LiteratuTe in Burma, by Bode. 23 n. 
PancoToinamaJika. of Haradatta. 72. 
Pancardtra. of Bhasa. 414. 

Pfipduranga, 25. 

Papis. in the Rgveda, 224; identified 
with the N^ga tribe, 224 : inimical 
towards Vedic Aryans. 224 ; referred 
to only in the Vedic literature. 224 ; 
termed as Rak$asas in the Vai^a 
purapa. 224 ; their location. 224 ; 
worshippers of Ahi-Vrtra. 224. 
Paradtso. 5. 

Ponkramovdhu, revived Buddhism in 
^ylon, 20: got prepared a Q>de for 
the regulations of the Bhikkhus. 20. 
Paranarthaara of Adidesa. 355-370. 
Parbat Sutar. his death. 349. 

Paril^ Phala alias Pariksa Ramji, 204. 
• ^'rtdiaparvatagTah (^idkhydnG. by Jaya- 
raro Kavi. 86 n: its date, 87 n. 
^tkavtjayo by Prahladana. 414. 
rarvati, wife of Moiiguji. 348. 

Pa^V(g, (inscription of). 119; descrip- 
119; date. 119; text, 119. 
*^,.^-.19^ caused a well to be dug at 
Una, 193. 
rat^iputra. 311 n. 
ratal, inscription of. 381-382 
rai»nality. what is 1-2. 

5 7, 8 a 

^Ji. 373. 

pSi. 37? deposed «« 1782. 22. 

^ji.’asi.' 

a village. 402. 

rtUua Anaa. his death, 200. 

Poma^, 121. ■ 

Asaji. 348. 

rtwhaloravardhana, 69. 

Pragji, 275. 


Pragnplji, 350. 

PragN'ata family, genealogy' of, 204, 
Prahladana, a. of Porlhavijaya, 414. 
PrakaSnanda, a. of V\'daniasi<idhanta‘ 
muktdvari. identified with Kijatma- 
praiva^. S4 n. 

Prakasatman, 69. 70. 71. 
Pramanapcddhaii of Jayatirtha, 290. 
Pramdnapoddhaiivydkhyd, by Vedeia 
Bhik;u. 293. 

Pranavaiibai, wife of Sartanji, became 
a sati, 2S4. 

Prapancha, 27. 

Prasenajit. King of Kosala. received 
instruction with Jn'aka, 411 : 412. 
Pratapamalla Ra^trakuta. 413. 
E^atapasimhji. killed in a fight, 376. 
Pratihara Bhojadeva, 245. 

Prdthndndtaka. 13. 

Pratyabhijna. and Adt'aita, 32-34. 
Pratyagrupabhagavln, Commentator of 
CitstBthi, 67 n. 

Premji, 2^. 

Primiade, wife of Bhima, 195 . 276. 
Prthviraja, 414. 

-Chahamaiya. 413; neglected by 

Jain Chronicles, 413; prime-minisler 
of Bhima II. 413. 

Prthnrajji. 284. 401. 

Pulakesi II. 248. 254. 421. 

Pundi-marked coins, found at Ta.tilP, 
A note on the two hoards of. 156-159. 
Punyashkcntmiarh 65. 

Purg<Uorio of Dante. 13 n. 

Puniavarman. 421. 

Puru^ttama, a. of Sivaka\’ya. bom in 
A.D. 1766, 87 n ; died in a.d. 1856, 87 n. 
Purushottama Sarasvati, Swami, caused 
a temple of Brahma to be built, 405. 
Pusalkar, A. D. Signed Arrows, 414. 

R 

Radhakrishnan. E. P.—Jnanaghana Puj- 
yapada. 62-72. 

Radhdmd^havavildsa by Jayarama Ka\i. 
83n ; 96. 

Raghavan. V. PratN-abhiina and Advaita, 
32-34. 

Raghavedraswami, disciple of Sudhindra- 
tinha, 296. 

Rogkavendravijaya of XSrayaoa. 296. 
Rahabhji. his death, 339. 

Raghuratha Na>*aka, patronised Sudhin- 
dratlrtha, 298. 

Ra^uttama Tirtha, 289-92 ; an honoured 
saint of Madhva Calendar. 289; a 
contemporary of Vijayindra and N'adi- 
raja, 289 : his works, 290-292. 

Raisiihhji. 284. 287. 341. 

Rajadhara, 195. 276. 

Rajamalla, 197. 

Rgjasi. 343. 

Rajasiihhaji. his death. 346 ; 371, 372 
Rajasithapur, inscription of, 344-345 * a 
town, 406, 

Rajoji, 344. 

Rama, grandson of Narapala, 112, 
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Ramabai. of Guhila family, 120; m. to 
Ranavira, 119; caused a well to be 
built^ 120 ; her sons, 120. 

Ramacarya, a disciple of Raghuttama- 
tirtha. 2^. 

Ramadasa. son of Rairabai and Rana¬ 
vira. 120. 

Raraadeva, 112. 

Ramaji, usurped Saraiigaji’s gddi, 112. 
Ramappa, brother of Yadupati Acarya, 
29o. 

Ramanuja. 72. 

Ramesvara-paijdita, a copyist, 191. 
Rampura-inscription of, 124-125; date. 

124 : description, 124 ; text, 124-125. 
Ramji, a Pararaara King, 338. 
Raijakade of the Zala family, 12$. 
Ranamala, 195. 

Ranamalji, death of, 346. 

Ranibai, caused a well to be made in 
Suryapura, 124. 

Ranigade, 276. 

Ranjit Singh, 264. 

Ranmalji, 285. 

Ranmal, 375 : killed in a battle, 375. 
Rajiimallaji, 276, 406. 

Rapavira, Rana of the Zala family, 120, 
195, 276. 

Raniga, 195. 276. 

Ritb3. a village in Wadwan state, 124. 
Ratna, engraver, 193 ; 346. 

Ratanji, 2^. 

Ratnaslrhha, 197. 

Rau, Visvesvara, Outline of a scheme 
for an Indian Academy of Art and 
Letters. 74-75. 

Ravaji, 350. 

Raval. Jam. 373. 

Raval, inscription of, 372-373. 

Ravibai, wife of Kaca Parvata, 201. 
Ravidasa, 204. 

Rayadhanji. 350, murdered by his 
brother, 350. 

Rengkamedi, a sthavira, 28. 

Renou, Louis, Sur Les Infinitifs Vediques 
En-Ase, 225-231 ;—Juxtaposition et 
composition Dans le Rgveda, 266-272. 
Revati. 412. 

Reviews 5 

The Silappadikaratn or The Lay of the 
Anklet, by V. R. Ramachandra 
Dikshitar, review by S. M. K., 47. 
Calendar of Persian Correspondence, 
review by G. S. Sardesai, 47-48. 
Annual Report of the Mysore Archeo¬ 
logical Department for the year 
1937 • University of Madras, review 
by P. K. G.. 76-77. 

VijayanagOT Sexcentenary Commemora¬ 
tion Volume ; Pub. Vijayanagara 
Empire Sexcentenary Association etc., 
review by P. K. G., 77-78. 

Bhdskari (Vol. I). A commentary on 
the JsvoTa-Pratyabhijhdvimarsini of 
Abhinavagupta, Edited by K. A. 
Subramania Iyer and Dr. K. Q 
Pandey ; review by P. K. G., 78-79. 


Malwa in Transition, or A century of 
Anardiy, The First phase (1698- 
1765) by Dr. Raghubir SlNCH ; re¬ 
view by P. K. G.. 79-80. 

The Successors of the Sdtavdhanas (in 
lower Deccan) by Dinesh Chandra 
Sircar ; review by P. K. G., 80. 
The Early History of Bengal, (From 
the earliest times to the Muslim con¬ 
quest, Vol. I. by Prof. Pranade Lai 
Paul ; review by P. K (5 ode, 255- 
256. 

Kariisavaho of RSmapatfivdda, Edited 
by Dr. A. N. Upadhye ; review by 
_K. Coda V^A, 305-306. 
Tuzak-i-WalSjdhi of Burhan Ibn 
Hasan, Translated into English by 
Dr. S. Muhammad Husayn Nainar; 
review by P. K. Code, 415-416. 
Citracampu by M. _M. Bapcsvara 
Vidyalamlrara Bhattacarya ; review 
by P. K. GtoDE, 416-417. 

Kdydtaram. edited by Rao Saheb S. 
Vaiyapuri Pillai : review by C. R. 
Sankaran. 417-418. 

History of Rajputana (in Hindi) Vol. 
I by Jagdish Singh Gahlot ; review 
by M. V. Kibe, 441. 

Sources of Karnafaka History, Vol. I. 
Edited by Prof. S. Srikanth Sastri ; 
review by A. N. Upadhye, 442-443. 
Uponisad-vokya-Mahdkosa (or a con¬ 
cordance of 223 Upanisads, Vol. I, 
by Gajanan ^ambhu Saohale 
Sastri ; review by P. K. (3ode, 443-4. 
Some Sayings of the Buddha (accord¬ 
ing to the PSli canon); translated 
by F. L. Woodward ; review by P. 
K. Code, 444. 

Rgveda 4, 4 n. 

Rg\’eda, Juxtaposition et composition 
dans le. 266-272. 

Rise of the Maratha Power, by Justice 
M. G. Ranade. 86. 

Ross. Denison, Sir, obituary notice of, 
256. 

Rudibai, a sati, 340. 

Rupabhirati, 378. _ 

Rupakuvar, mother of Adaji, 377. 

Ru^iba, mother of Vikramatji, 4(», 
repaired the temple of Madhavarai, 
405. 


abalasimhji, 351, 380. 

ibhasad Bakhar, 81 n, 84 n, 86; date 

abhasad, Krishnaji. Anant, 83 n. 
adalji, 348. _ . , - 

adaihiv. son of Thakur 
idbhava^bhu. 36 ; founded the Golalu- 

matha in Dahala, 36. 
addar§anasamuccaya{tka of Gunaratna, 

S8 

leara. as described in Jivasambodhanai, 

a Jain Tamil work, 320-321. 
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Sahasakaraja, 121. , . ^ . 

Sakradilya. identified with Kumaragupta 
I. 36. 

Saktisvamin, 67. . • c 

SuJiya Nagasena. an ambassador in the 
Court of China in 484 A.D., 25. 

Salavati, a courtesan and mother of 
Jivaka, 411 n. 

Salim Shah. 279. 339. 

Samanla. a Buddhist. 25. 

Samara, 343. 

SambhuTdiacarUa, by Hari Kavi, com¬ 
posed in A.D. 1685, 94 ;. 95 n : was 
composed by the order of Kr?iia- 
papdita. 96. 

Samudra Gupta, 35, 249. 

Sandhyakara Nandin, his Ramfrcaiiia, 
35; mentions Kotatavi, 35. 

Sahgara. son of Mahipaladcva, 116. 

Samgramasiihha, 197. 

Safigramasiihhji, his death, 374 ; 376. 

Sangr^ji, 347. 

Ankara (of Snjgeri Mutt), his prede¬ 
cessors, 63; date of his demise, 66. 

Sa^aracarya, his NirguDamanasa-pQja, 
compared with Mahopade^viihsatika, 
32 B. 

Saiikardcaiyaeatila by Govindanatha, 63, 
65. 

Sankar, K. G. The Epoch of the Gupta 
Era, 419-428. 

Sankaran, C. R.—^Tocharian and the 
invalidity of the Salem—cenlum Hypo¬ 
thesis forming a parallel to the Hitite 
and the Rathas-Patis hypothesis, 40- 
46. 

SonkfepasdriTaka, of Sarvajndtman. 69. 

Sdntindthacarita of Mapikyacandra, 
mentions, Fhatihara, 414. 

Safiyuttanikaya, 412. 

Sapadalakaa, 414. 

SaptoTolna, of a Cakravartin, 310; mark 
the preeminence of the emperor, 311. 

Sara—inscription of, 127 ■ dale, 127 ; 
description, 127 ; text. 127. 

Saranatha, 411. 

Srangde. Baghela, 195. 

Sarahgaji. son of Kanoji. 112 ; 351. 

Sarankara, a Sdma^ei, 21. 

^rbhoji, of Tanjore, 414. 

SBring, 204. 

Saripulta, 412. 

^ngadhojapoddhati. 261. 

Sartanji. R^. 284 ; his death. 284. 

®®^®in*tman, a. of Samk^epasdrlraka^ 

^t^vamsa (ed. by. Bode). 23n. 

Sasanka. 421. 

Sataji, 375. 

Satara, 381. 

Satra^ji. 374. 

Satra^aji, of Kuva, 121. 

inscriptions of. 197-199, 

Afe-210. 

inscriptions of, 274, 281-283, 

^ 7 , 

Dhananjaya,424, 


Satru^lya, 195, 276, 279. 

Satru^lyaji. 351. 

Sayalla. 412. 

Sekhapat, inscriptions of, 346-347, 408. 

Sekimalji, 372, 374, 376. 

Sava, son of Narasirtihavara, 193. 

Shalu’T Finniitire, 14 n. 

Shah Shuja’a, his portrait and its des¬ 
cription, 264. 

Jahan, 338, 344. 

Shams-i-Tabrizi, 10 n. 

Sharma, Dasaralha, Jagaddeva Prati- 
hara. a forgotten Hero. 413-414. 

Sherkhan, 200. 

Shimara, inscription of. 111 ; descrip¬ 
tion of the inscription of, HI ; a 
village near Ajar, 111 ; date of the 
inscription of, 111. 

Shimroii, inscription of. 407-408. 

Shuraji, built a well, 400, 

Shivaraja. Oosi, 126. 

Siam, Buddhism of S. belongs to Thera- 
vada school. 21 ; date when Buddhism 
entered in, 22 ; the form of Buddhism 
in. 22. 

SiddltdntalesasariigTaha of Appayya Dik- 
sita, 62. 67. 

Siddhdnlasekkara of Sripati, 426. 

Siddhdntasiddhdiijam of Kr$i:iananda. 71. 

Siddharaja Jayasimha, built the Brahma- 
kupda at Sihore, 405. 

Signed arrows, 414. 

Sihala Sahgha, introduced in Burma in 
1181-1882. A.D. 

Sihore. inscription of. 405. 

Sikandar, a Mewad King, not mentioned 
in the Satrunjaya-hill; inscription, 197. 

Sircar. Dinesh Chandra Vamadeva-Pad- 
anudhi-ata, 36-37. 

Stsupala, 423. 

Sira Blidrala. 86. 87, 89 ; date of. 92 : 93. 

Siva Chhatrapaii. by Dr. Surendranath 
Sen, 84 n. 85 n. 

Sivadeva (I). 244, 251, 254. 

Sivadeva (II). 246, 247. 250. 251, 254. 

Swadigvijaya Bakhar. 81 n ; reference to 
Bhav’ani Sword in, 84-85 ; 84 n. 85, 
93. 

Sivakavya, by Pur§ottama 87 ; its date. 
87. 

Sivasoma, predecessor of King Indra- 
verman. studied the Sstras from 
Sankara, 66. 

Si\'ala, 412. 

Siyani, inscription of, 377-378. 

Skandagupta, 419, 424> 

Slokai'drltka, 68 . 

Smflicandrikd, 36. 

&mji, 280. 

Somesvara, a. of KiTtikaumudi, 413. 

Sona, 412. 

Sorath, 197. 

Soul distinct from spirit, 5 n ; used in 
many senses in European tradition, 5 n. 

Souls, man has two, 5. 

Sri-Bhanu, a Catamana chief. 191. 

Sri-Jogadeva, father of Sri-Bhanu, 191. 
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Snkaijtha Sastri, S. The Uttara Kasi 
Pillar Inscription of Guha, 34-36. 

Sri-Rajapura, 191. 

Snsimhaji, Gohel, 398. 

^uvidyapaddhati, mentions Bodhaghana 
as successor of Visvarupacarya, 64 n. 

SrngagfTiguTuparampaTa. gives a list of 
pontiffs of the Srfigeri mutt, 62 ; 64, 
65. 

Stambha“lirtha» 114. 

Subhadrapaiit^aya by Sudhindratirtha, 
298. 

Sudharmasv^mi, 278. 

Sudhindratirtha, 296-298; disciple of 
Vijayindratirtha, 296; his date. 2% ; 
his works, 2^-298: honoured by 
Vehkataraya of Vijayanagar. 296; 
patronised by Raghunath Nayaka of 
Tanjore, 296; his death, 296. 

Sukka, 412. 

Sumantindra, successor of Sudhindratirtha, 
297 ; wrote a com. on the Alanikara- 
mdfijan of Sudhlndra, 297. 

Summa Theologica, 8n; 9n. 

Sundhara, 246. 

SuracBsa I^jja, son of Deva, 125 ; his 
death, 125. 

Suraji, 286, 340. 

Surat, visited by Bamier, 223. 

Sureivaracarya, 65, Sankara's disciple, 
65 ; identified with Visvarupa, 

Surjavarman I, 26. 

Sursirhhji, his death, 351. 

Suryanarayana Sastri. S. S.—Paramartha- 
SBra of Adideia, 355-370. 

Suryavarman, 247. 

Sutrapa^, 119. 

Svornadipa. by Majumdar, 26 n. 

Swazenski, H. 13. 


T 


Tabari, 1. 

Taittiriya Upani$ad 4 n, 15. 

Tajkhan, 126. 

Taimur Shah, 264. 

Talaja, 374. 

Tamad, 371, 372. 

Tao-Sivan, assistant of Hiuen-Tsang, 317. 
Taranetar, inscription of, 403. 
TaTtkh-i-Shivaji. 84 n. 

Tarkatandavafikd by Sudhindratirtha, 
297. ■ , ^ ^ 

Tattvadyota-pancika-tippam by Vede&i 

Bhiksu, 292-293. _ 

Tattvaprak^ikd. by Raghuttama, 

quot^ and critidsed by Jaganratha- 
tirtha, 290; quotes Nyaymiv<tTa)fa. 

290. . 

TatlvasamkhyStuifippavt. 295. 
Taltvaiuddhi, referred to by Appayya 
EHk^ita, 65; composed by Jnana^ana. 
62 : list of pontiffs of Sifigeri in, ^ 
63: examination of the list, 64 ff; 
order of acaryas given in. 65 ; w, 69; 
based on Atmatattva, 70; 71, 72. 
Tattvodyotafippani. 295. 


Tauler, 5. 

Taxila. 411, 412. 

Tejapala, 413. 

Tejasi, 343. 

Than, inscriptions of, 371-372, 374 
376-377. 

Tkerigdtha. composed by nuns, 412. 

The Raigarh Life. Eng. translation of, 
83 n. 

Tocharian, and satem-centum hypothesis, 
par^lelism to 40-45; does not differ¬ 
entiate between the primitive Indo- 
Eurtyjean palatals and labio-velars, 42. 

Toramapa, 422. 

Turvasus, and Yadus, the first immi¬ 
grants of India, 224. 

U 

412. 

Uda, 343. 

Udakarana, 381. 

Vdana. 14 n. 

Udayadeva, of Nepal, mentioned by 
Hiuen Tsang, 246; succeeded Dhruva- 
deva, 251; 252, 253, 254. 

Udayasiihha, 276. 

Udc^avac&sa, 280. 

Unebai, caused a temple of Mahadeva 
to be built at Hampar, 274. 

Umrala, 373‘. 

Ifmveka, 68 r is regarded to be the same 
as Bhavabhuti, 68; a disdple of 
KumSrila, 68; discovery of his com¬ 
mentary on Shkavartika, 68. 

Una, a toxvn in Juiugadh State, 193; 
inscriptions of, 193-194, 273-274 ; dei¬ 
ties mentioned in the inscription of, 
193. 

Uttara, 412. 


S^caspatimi^ra, 67. 

VachSii Virji, slain, 350. 

Vadel. Rerna of Aramda, 402. 

/adva, a village, 375. 

V^gha, 195, 276. 

Vaghada, 400. 

Vaghalji, 348. 

Vaghela ^^kta, son of Hil» Mala, 201: 

his death, 201. .. .u 

Vaghji, Rapa, 124; identified with the 
7513 rider of Kuva, 124 ; 373. 
V^ajeiSjji, 372, 374, 376. 

Vakhat^hji, 382. 

V^ataiphaji, of Bhavanagar. 402. 
visited the temple of Somamtha at 
Ghela Somanatha, 402. 

Vaja, son of Raija Surarasa. 125. 
VajTOCchedika Sutra, 8 n. 

\^r Klacar, ruler of Jasdan, 402. 

7ali. inscription of, 400. 

Valabhi destroyed by Turu^kas, 420. 

Val^. 112. 

Valiabha, King of Valabhi, 420. 

V nImTtri 414. 

Valva, 196. 
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Varna devapa£nuclhyata. 36-37. 
^masambhu, 36; identified with Varna- 
deva, 36; Prof. Mirashi's suggestion 
examined. 36. 

Vank^er, inscription of, 284-285. 
Vankaner, 350, 403. 

Vansteenberghe, 3 n. 

Vaiadarapcarya, supposed to be a teacher 
of Raghuttamatirtha, 289. 

Varahapur^a. regards Panis as Rak^sas. 
224. 

Varasirhhadeva, 121. 276. 

Varajang Patel, 126. 

Varma, Siddheswar, Indo-European Grp* 

sko. or G^-skhd. ? 383-3^. 

Vartej, inscription of, 281. 

Vasaji. ^2; killed in a battle, 352. 

V^nga. 200. 

Va^i a brahmin, caused a temple to 
be built, 285. 

Vasantadeva, 250, 251. 254. 

Vastupala, 413. 

Vatsdevi, 254. 

Vallagammi, King, introduced important 
changes in Buddhist religion in the 
1st cen. B.c. 19. 

Vavaoia, 203. 

VayupUTOfta. passage on Cakravartin in. 

307-308; 309. 312. 

VedSnga Jyoti^a, 426. 
Vedintasuldh^amuktavaTi, by PrakaS- 
nanda, 64 n. 

Vede&i Bhil^u, 292-293; his works, 292- 
93; a disciple of Raghuttama and 
VedavySsaUrtha, 292. 

Veja. 280. 

Vejananda, 375. 

VeBvdar. inscription of, 196; a village 
in Wadhwan state, 196. 

Velhade. wife of Setha Vipa, 124 ; caused 
a well to be made in Suryapura, 124. 
VcndicBd, 31 n. 

King of Vijayanagar. 
296; honoured Sudhindratlrtha, 296. 
Vciaji, killed, 401. 

^libai, became a sati, 283. 

Vibha, 373. 

Vibhaji, 285. 

Phulji, his death, 371. 

Vidya. 412. 

vidv^apya. 64 ; came to the pontiff seat 
or Smgen in 1331 a.d. 64 ; supposed 

i? loXI ^^“sded his guru Vidyatirtha 
V.m .375 64 ; 65. 

289. 

Viioji, 373. 

^ikranBditya. 244. 420. 

Vikramaitji, 123. 124. 

Vfkramajit. 250 ; II. 252. 
yikramasena. 246, 251. 

411. 

Vitoamasiriiha. 345. 


Vimuktatman, 67. 

Vina of Srimala family, 124 ; the account 
of his family, 124. 

Virade, wife of Sarangde. 195. 
Vlradhavala. 413. 

VTramgaon, 381. 

Virji. Thakur, 280. 

Vi^ji. a King. 203 ; 349. 380. 

\ tpfuptitatfa. 312. 

Viptutaltvanmuiyattka, by Raghuttama- 
Urtha, 290. 

Vishouvardhana, 247. 

Visoji, 281._ 

Visvarupacarya. succeeded by Bodha- 
ghana, 64 n ; successor of Sahkaracarya 
65 ; identified with Suresvara. 65 ; 69 • 
his Balakrida, 69. 

Visvavarman. 419, 423. 424. 

Visvesvara Sastri, father of Laksmaija 
Sastrin. 64. 

Visvesvaratirtha, 293-294 ; a. of a com. 
cm the Ailareya-Blidsya of Madhva, 

293 : identified with the 14th swami of 
the Pejavar Mutt. 294; probably a 
disciple of Vadiraj. 294 ; later tlian 
Jayatirtha, 294. 

Vithal Babaji. 403 ; caused a temple of 
Tnnetra to to be built, 403 ; a famous 
general of Gaikwad. 403; built the 
Naganatha temple at Amreli. 404. 
Vithal, Saiighavi, 398. 

Vivartofoddhora by Raghuttamatirtha, 
293. 

Vyasarija, 193. 

Vyasaraya, Post. Commentators. 289-298. 
Vyasa Smtli. 36. 

W 

Wadhwan, inscription of. 202-203, 344. 
347, 380. 

William, of Thierry, his Golden Epistle, 
5 n. 

Y 

'^daPPaya. father of Yadupati Acarya, 

294-296; his works 
of Vede^ Bhiksu, 

294 ; his date. 295 ; his pupils, 295. 
Yadus and Turvasus, the first immigrants 

of India, 224. 

Yajnanarayapa Dik§ita. a. of Prabha- 
m^d^a a com. on Sastradipika, 71 n. 
xsQUt, 258. 

Yasna Ha XI-Hom Yast, 29-31. 
Yasodharman, 419, 422. 

Y^ovarman, of Kanauj, sent an em¬ 
bassy to China. 252; defeated by 
Lataditya of Kashmir. 252 ; 254. 
Yaluji, wife of Phulji, 371. 

Yuan Chw’ang, 251. 

Z 

Zala family, description of the. 276 
Zalavad, 202. 
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attention to the building of the theatre, to musical accompaniment, 
to action and to the delivery of the speech. Otherwise he could have stopped 
with Rasa. Kavyabandha and the Daiarupaka chapters. When Abhinava 
says that it is from Drama that complete Rasa-realisation is got, he means 
the enacted drama ; for he speaks here tif the make-up, the intonation i Ivaku) 
in the delivery of the speech etc. But the Sanskrit critics are not so un¬ 
critical like some European critics as to say that the dramatist is nothing ; 

that the dramatist’s glory is in finding out his actor to inten^ret his play and 
that acting, the stage |)araphernalia. theatre architecture etc,, are more im¬ 
portant than dramatic poetry or literature. 

The question has been long discussed in the West. Fortunately we have 
a fine article by J. E. Spincarn- on this very subject, giving us definite details 
on this very question, the title of the essay however being " Dramatic Criti¬ 
cism." First of all, it should be remembered that our Aristotle, namely. Bhara- 
ta, dealt with drama not only as the art of the genius called iwet but 

also as the art. in part, of the producer and actors. Bharata s|)eaks of the 

appropriateness of dress ; the Nepathya-rasa is one kind of Rasa, says Matf- 
gupta but Bharata views that question as settled that drama is first the 
art created by the poet-dramatist and then the art presented by the actors. 
A serious controversy as seen in the West whether it is not the art only of the 
actor, whether it is not more an art of the actor than of the poet-dramatist 
or whether it is. as held by the other extremists, purely an art of the poet- 
dramatist, never faced the Sanskrit writers. Bharata’s followers and com¬ 
mentators answered the question most sanely. Before coming to this answer. 

as seen in the works of Abhinava and Bhoja. we shall survey the views 
of the Europiean critics. 

Aristotle himself was responsible for starting the discussion. For he held 
the view that Tragedies might be acted and effectively too. but acting, dress 
etc., have really nothing to do with the greatness of the tragedy. Of Aharya- 
abhinaya. dress and scenery, he said : “ This has an emotional attraction of 
Its own, but of all the parts it is the least artistic and connected least with 
the art of poetry. For the power of tragedy, we may be sure, is felt even apart 
rom representation and actors. Besides, the production of spectacular effects 
epends more on the art of the stage mechanist than on that of the poet." 
n chapter xiv he said that a great drama need not be acted at all and can 
ect us even as it is read. Surely it is only inferior drama that needs light ef- 
lects and spectacular scenery. Aristotle said r*" For the plot ought to be so 
constructed that even without the aid of the eye. he who hears the tale will 

XXV Z T? " Again in chapter 

with’ tragedy like Epic Poetry produced its true effect even 

without action ; it revealed its power by mere reading. 


P. 113 , VoTxi the SdkuMtala.See 

01. Al, JOR. Madras, my article on Number of Rasas. 
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One Lodovico Castelvetro, an Italian scholar who translated Aristotle 
with a critical commentary in a.d. 1570, disagreed with Aristotle. He said : 

(i) It is not true that tragedy produces equal effect when read as well 
as when acted. 

(»■) When acted, learned and ignorant alike follow it, whereas only the 
learned can follow and appreciate it by merely reading it. 

(ill) Drama is for the stage, to be acted, and this fact shall form the 
basis of any dramatic theory. 

This at least, Castelvetro said that when a dramatist wrote a drama he had 
to keep in view that it was to be acted before an audience. He granted that 
the cultured could feel its power by mere reading but he opined that acting 
the drama is the general rule, for all the world is not cultured. Another writer 
named Didetort went further and said in his work called “Entretiens” that 
the essential part of the play was not created by the poet at all but was 
created by the actor. Still further went the playwright, Grillparzer who 
attacked the “read drama”, with relentless contempt for all fine writing, 
poetry, soliloquy etc., which, according to him, did not contribute to action. 
He considered that there can be no distinction between the theatrical and the 
dramatic. Then there was the age of “theatricalism rampant” beginning 
in France in the middle of the nineteenth century. Spinagran characterises 
this stage of dramatic criticism as “ dramatic materialism ”. 

As against this opinion, coming down to modem times from Castelvetro, 
there was a persistent view, promulgated by Aristotle himself, 
as pointed out above, which did not condemn stage, action, 
producer and actor but gave them their proper place, which 
was however only next to that of the poet-dramatist who created 
the Drama. And this view agrees perfectly with that of Bharata and 
Abhinava and other Sanskrit writers. Bharata, by his encyclopaedic treatment 
of ‘ Drama ’ as well as of ‘ Theatre ’, took into consideration both the poet 
and the actor.* Abhinava, his greatest exponent, says that Drama is the 
greatest form of literary art, for, from Drama alone is complete Rasa-realisa- 
tion possible. Only when actors take parts and speak with appropriate dress, 
accent etc., do all emotionpl conditions get fully presented i.e., in Abhinava s 
language, the Sama pradhanya, equal importance, of Vibhavas (excitants and 
object of emotion) Anubhavas (ensuants) and Sancarins (crossing feeling) 
is had only in the enacted drama. The fullest Rasasvada-Rasa-asN«da- 
utkarsa—is thus got first in the Mocted drama. There is some truth m 
Castelvetro’s contention that Drama needs to be enacted if one means to give 
its joy to the uncultured as well as the cultured. The cultured can. he ac- 


and music and other subjects of Natya Sastra. 
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cepts, relish a play by merely reading it whereas to the uncultured, presenta¬ 
tion of play on the stage by the actors alone carries understanding. Somewhat 
similar is the position taken by Abhinavagupta. It all depends upon the 
nature of the audience. Everybody is infected with the emotions when a 
play is acted but he who can relish it by reading alone must be highly cul¬ 
tured. Says Abhinava that the more a man is Sahrdaya.' the more he is 
attuned to aesthetic impression from literature by constant literary habit, the 
more mirror-like his heart is as a consequence of constant study of property, 
the more easily is this Rasa roused. Such a Sahrdaya can enjoy drama even 
by reading it. Even when stray verses are read he quickly understands the 
setting etc., his mind fills up the missing emotional conditions, and he enjoys 
it completely ; whereas for another of a less cultured and less attuned heart, 
a lot of prefatory explanation is necessary to make the stray verse relishable. 
Similarly a drama also, if it has to be understood by less cultured souls by 
mere reading, has to be explained. 


g ft cq i ft '+.r^ q I aiji ^ 


JTSn tT^ ^14: ^f?T I tJ^ ^'TT SFitr^rq^. 

^ l ” Abhi. B!ia. Chap. VI. p. 288. Gaek. Edn. I. 

Even in the case of the Sahfdayas, there are times when their hearts are 
turbid and minds distracted—Kaluga vik§ipta. So much so that not only do 
the dramas not infect them when read but they do not, even when enacted. 
Therefore it is that the Sanskrit critics first posit that to appreciate poetry 
and drama one has to be first of all a Sahrdaya ; and not all are Sahrdayas ; 
secondly even Sahrdayas are not influenced by drama when they are distrac¬ 
ted. Abhinava says that it is to remove such distractions, to increase recep- 
tivene^ and even to make an Ahrdaya into a Sahrdaya that the 
preliminaries, music and other operatic elements, and the peculiar atmosphere 
of the decorated theatre are intended. -Nija sukhadi vivaslblaava " is a 

vighna or obstacle to Rasa-realisation and it has to be removed by music 
etc. 


anEThiiiriiRftsTirn^q-. 
Abhi. Bha. Gaek. Edn. I. pp. 282-283. 


narjt defines, as one whose heart has been made Irans- 

pa ent (recepUve) like mirror by constant ‘chemng* of poetry and who is therefore 
oie to become immediatdy the emotion that is portrayed. 

?r^3JT: I Locana on Dhva. A. p. 11. 
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Therefore greater is the appeal of drama ; greater in degree in the heart of a 
Sahrdaya ; and greater in respect of the numbers of people to whom appeal 
is made. For the uncultured as well as the cultured fas well as the cultured 
who are not receptive in mind by their individual cares) are able to enjoy 
the drama when it is enacted. 

“—gfTia I \ ” 

Abhi. BM. Gaek. Edn. I. p. 288. 

It is on this score that drama is the best form of literary composition. 

The drama is called Drsya. that which is seen, only so long as iC is 
acted. But when it is not acted and is capable of being enjoyed by mere read¬ 
ing, it is simply Kavya. Bharata uses the word Kavya often to mean the text 
of the drama. The name Natya refers to the Kavya in a certain dramatic 
form, dialogues, division into acts etc. and when it is enacted. The vocabulary’ 
of the Sanskrit critic has significantly no word for dramatist as distinguished 
from poet. To him everything is Kavya, drama as well as epic poem. Drama 
versus Poetry is a problem as absent in Sanskrit Alamkara §astra as Prose 
versus Verse. All these are Kavya. What is it in essence ? It is expression 
ensouled by Rasa—^ i-e- expression which rouses emotional 

sympathy in a responsive heart. It is the representation of moods and feelings 
and this is its eternal, unchanging, essential and fundamental character. It has 
various forms like epic poetry, drama and lyric. In the drama, poets 
explanation, description and narration are omitted and their absence is made 
up by the addition of the art of acting. For. this, in essence, is the difference 
between poetry, epic or otherwise, and drama. The one describes the emo¬ 
tional condition : the other presents the same through the actors. 

SCHLEGEL also said the same thing as regards drama and poetry.* He con¬ 
sidered drama as dialogue with conflict or change but without any explanation 
by the poet. This lack of explanation makes it necessary that dramatic 
dialogue to be understood must be aided by the introduction of men, women 

1. Quoted in Mahimabhatta’s V. V. p. 20. _ 

This is from the point of view of the primary end of Kavya or Natya name y 
Ananda Even from the point of view of the secondary purpose namely the didattic, 
the Vyutpatti in the form of Vidhi-Ni§edha. there is no difference between Ka^a 
and Natya. There is, as Mahima says, only difference in ' me^s upaya. 
drama is for educating the duller people whom Kavy’a fails to influence. or. 
said above, the drama when enacted is understood by less cultured people ai»x 
Further music, action etc., make drama a more charming medium of mstrucuon. 

sweeter pill to swallow. 

2. Vide Spincarn's essay on Dramatic Criticism. 
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and scenery ; othenvise an interpreter has to explain the sequences. Bhat.ta 
Tauta points out that Rasa is realised when the emotional conditions of 
Vibhavas etc., are powerfully realised : they can be realised in that manner 
surely in a drama which depicts to the eye all those conditions rousing the 
Rasa. Drama gives a Pratyaksa-sak^atkara which is not available from poetry 
but a powerful poet's expession makes his descriptive and narrative 
poetry have such life as will equal the life which drama enacted before the 
eye has. Thus there is little essential difference between Kavya and Nafya. 

Bhatta Tauta quoted in the Abhi. Bhd. Gaek. Edn. I, p. 292. 
Therefore to the cultured soul of the Sahfdaya, there is no difference between 
un-acted drama and poem. When a drama is not acted but yet can be relished 
as keenly, by mere reading, it is only Kavya and it is supremely the art of 
the poet’s genius only. It gets its vitality by the genius of the dramatist. 
A great drama needs no actor, no theatre. Its greatness can be felt by mere 
reading in a comer of a room. As Aristotle says : “ Tragedy like Epic Poetry 
produces its true effect even without action ; it reveals its power by mere 
reading." Ehyden tells us that it is his ambition to be read which he considers 
as surely ‘ the more lasting and nobler design'. A great French scholar. 
Dacier (end of the seventeenth century) admits that while stage decoration 
etc., add to the beauty of the play, they make the piece in itself neither better 
nor worse. In the middle of the next century Voltaire says (in the Notes to 
the Tragedy of Olympie): “ What has the stage decoration to do with the merit 
of the poem ? If the success depends on what strikes the eyes we might as 
well have moving pictures.” At the end of the same century. Pye, in his 
commentary on the Poetics, says that good tragedies affect us as forcibly even 
while read in a room. Their effect is independent of the stage effect. Lessing, 
the German writer, in his work on Dramaturgy, expresses himself similarly 
that " there is no real relation between elaborate scenery or splendid theatrical 
edifices and great drama itself." Too much emphasis on the stage craft and 
scenic extravagaitza is ’ theatricalism rampant’; this has nothing to do with 
drama. What have these to do with real dramatic worth 
when critics are of opinion that even such an important ac¬ 
cessory as the art of acting itself has little to do with the greatness of the 
drama whose beauty can be realised even by reading ? He is really a great 
poet who creates dramas whose influence is had even when he is read. Lamb 
even says that a great play cannot be properly acted. “ A masterpiece is rarely 
as well represented as it is written; mediocrity always fares better with the 
actors.” Therefore by Anvaya and Vyatireka. it can be maintained that first 
^d last, a great drama is the creation of the genius of the poet-dramatist. 
Really great dramas need no acting, and acting, however great, cannot make 
Jnsjpid plays great. According to Bhatta Tauta. the greater the poet's power 
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of description, the lesser grows the need for presentation by actors. For Rasa- 
realisation is had when we see things powerfully living before our eye, physical 
or mental. And this can be accomplished either by acting and production 
or by the inherent dramatic power of the piece. If it is not there already 
as a result of the Praudhi of a poet’s genius, no amount of Prayoga by 
actors can create that Pratyak?ayamanatva. Therefore all Natya is Kavya, 
the art of the poet, and not of the actors. So it is that Bhoja says that more 
than actors and acting, he esteems poets and poetry or drama. 


“ 3TrfrsR%^: 
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SAHITYA 
" 51?^' *TfeTr ’ 

Bhamaha I. 16. 


I. Introduction. 

II. Beginnings: Early history of the concept; Bhamaha. Mukula. 
Pratilwenduraja, Rajasekhara and K§emendra. 

III. Bhoja’s conception of Sahitya.— Sj. Pia. & S. K. .4. 

IV. Saradatanaya follows Bhoja. 

V. The Sahityamimamsa: its interpretation of Sahitya following Bhoja, in 
a way ; five stages of Sahitya. 

VI. Kuntaka's definition of Sahitya. 

VII. Bhoja's and Kuntaka's conception of Sahitya : comparison and contrast: 
Bhoja’s Sabdarthaguija-' Sammilatva ’ compared to Kuntaka’s Sahitya. 

VIII. Conclusion : Meynel. Vidj’adhara. Nilakaijtha dik§ita, ParasarabhaUa 
and Kalidasa on this Sahitya. 

The concept of S^itya had a grammatical origin. It became a poetic 
concept even as early as Rajasekhara ; as far as we can see at present, Uie 
Kdvyamitnamsd is the earliest work to mention the name Sahitya and Sahitya 
vidya as meaning Poetry and Poetics. Even after him, grammatical asso¬ 
ciations were clinging to the term up to Bhoja’s time. Kuntaka, about the 
time of Bhoja himself, was responsible for divesting Sahitya of dry gram¬ 
matical associations and for defining it as a great quality of the relation 
between Sabda and Artha in Poetry. Sometime afterwards was written by 
Ruyyaka or Mankhuka a work called Sdhitya-mtnamsd, which was the first 
work on Poetics to have the name Sahitya. Afterwards Sahitya became more 
common and we have the notable example of the Sdhitya-daTp<a?a of Vi^va- 
nalha,^ 

Sahitya is derived from the word ‘ Sahita ’, “ united together 

I Ail literature is made of the material of word and sense muted 
together and so also is Poetry. 'The earliest definitions of Poetry are material, 
giving us the substance of which Poetry is made, namely, Sabda and Artha. 
Bh^aha says : 

K. A. I. 16. 

This is the starting point and no one can ignore this essential element, so 
long as Poetry is a kind of expression, expressed through the medium ol 
language. So Rudrata follows with his indication of the nature of Kavya— 

1. Vide my article on Kriya Kalpa, with a Note on the Evolution of the Names 
of the Alamkara Sastra in the JOR., Madras. Vol. V^II, part. 2. 
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^ and many later writers like Mammata and Vidyanatha 

define Poetry through Sabda and Artha. Even after the establishment of 
the Atman of Poetry, Sabda and Artha were taken as the body of Poetry*. 
The two are inseparable and always go together, the one meaning the other. 
No literature, no talking even, is possible without the two. But there seems 
to have been in the early period of Poetics a view on this grammatico-po^c 
question that of the tw'o elements of Sabda and Artha, the former is more 
essential and important. It is perhaps to answer this view that Magha says 
in his poem, the Sisup^avadha. that a discerning man will pay equal 
regard to Fate and Self-exertion, and a poet will, to both Sabda and Artha. 

^ I n. 86. 

Magha here emphasises that Sabda and Artha are of equal importance. 
It is to this same controversy that Bhamaha refers in chapter I and replies 
like Magha. 

5^ 5 »I: II 

It is immediately after this that Bhamaha says that both Sabda and Artha. 
united together, form Kavya. I meaningless to 

emphasise either Sabda only or Artha only, to call the one as Abhyantara 
and the other as Bahya. Quoting the above-given verses of Bhamaha and 
knowing full well the complete significance of the immediately following obser¬ 
vation of Bhamaha Kuntaka thus concludes : 

|l P- Earlier also Kuntaka says 


y qdilr^ ^ qilc4.K '4:m 4 1 ft I d , I 

N, IT i ” /• p- 


In another way, the very late writer Jagannatha emphasises Sabda to start 
with, though he includes Artha also in his definition of Poetry. He defines 
Poetry as Sabda that gives such an idea. Artha. as is productive of non- 
•worldly aesthetic bliss when contemplated upon. 

Jagannatha further justifies himself that Sabda it is that is called Kavya and 
not Artha also, because we say in the world ' The Kavya has been read but 
its Artha has not been understood’. But this is not a strong argument for, 
in the ordinary speech in the world one adopts a fictitious analysis of a single 
whole into its parts. The proper attitude however is what Kuntaka has 
stated, namely, that both Sabda and Artha together constitute Poetry. 


1. See also Namisadhu on Rudrata, Hr i- 
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The emphasis on Sabda by a school which considered Artha as Bahya 
was perhaps strongly influenced by the grammatical Sabda Braliman philo¬ 
sophy of the Vakyapadiya which holds Artha as a Vivarta of Sabda. Bhoja 
is a great follower of Bhartrhari and his V.P. which is quoted numberless 
times in the opening chapters of the 5r. Pra. Bhoja takes trouble to explain 
that the acceptance of Dhvani does not bring any difliculty regarding the 
basic tenet that all Artha is tlie Vivarta of Sabda. He explains Dhvani 
also as a Sabda Vivarta. (Vide infra, section on Bhoja and Dhvani.) 
As against this vie^v of Sabda pradhanya, it can be said that the Etymologists 
or Nairuktas considered the Idea or Artha as chief and Sabda, secondary 
in importance. Durgacarya on Yaska says : 

^ irqpitr, ATgor: l P- 3- Veiikatesvara Steam Press Edn. 

It is as a reply to this controversy that Bhamaha says. 
that both §abda and Artha together constitute Poetry. This is the first signi¬ 
ficance of Sahitya. 

The old writers did not go further than defining Poetry as made up 
of Sabda and Artha, words and ideas. Anything said or written is cf this 
nature and this does not define Poetry or. on the face of it, give us an idea 
of the nature of the charm in Poetry. The old writers described Poetry 
as linguistic composition {$adba and Artha). divided it into Prose and Verse. 
Sanskrit and Prakjt. Read and Acted, and so on. But at the same time they 
realised that Sabda and Artha in Poetry had a special beauty not found else¬ 
where : that, to put it briefly, the Sabda and Artha in Poetry had some specia¬ 
lity. Vi^a. It is a question of deciding this Viksa that is the problem of 
Poetics. Some approached the problem from the outer expression, tire garb 
called Sabda and Artha ; some plumbed the content within : while others 
emphasised that, whether it be a Vise§a of the Sabdartha or of the content 
within, everywhere in Poetry, in the Sabdartha ^rira as well as the .4tman of 
Rasa and Dhvani. it is the poet's peculiar way, the work of his genius, Kavi 
Vyapara, that is the Vi^a. A fine sum up of the poetic theories from this 
point of view is thus made by Samudrabandha on the Alaihkdra Sorvasa. 

“ 55 I ^ 

I angiWjrty+Kdl gvRTt ^ I %f^ 

I 3TRI1 

¥^;fnq%JT, 1 ” Triv. edn. p. 4. 


1. Both Kuntaka and Bhatta Nayaka emphasise KaviN^'apara but there seems 
to be an apparent difference. The former’s Kavivyapara leans towards the old 
writers’ view ^d approaches from the expression-side arri\Tng at Bhapiti-vaicitrya. 
But Bhatta Nayaka’s Kavivyapara is related by him to the Rasa, to the content- 
^wl. But as explained in my paper on writers quoted in the Abhinavabharati 
(/O/?.. Madras, Vol. VI. pp. 212-214), Nayaka also had much inspiration from 
Bhamaha and the old school. As the Locana says, the Bhogakrtva is preceded by 
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It is the analysis of this ViSe§a that engages our attention and it is the 
main theme in the history of Sanskrit Poetics. That it is some beauty 
is accepted by all. Replying to Bhatta Nayaka. Abhinava says that it is 
acceptable to him to say that the ‘ Soul ’ of Poetry is the realisation of beauty. 

“ =51^—‘ STTfJn I 

I 

Sabda and Artha that are ‘ beautiful Ramaijiya, are Kavya. Within this 
Ramaniyaka come Alaihlara. Guna (RIti included in it). Rasa, Dhvani 
and Aucitya. These form the speciality of poetic speech, of the relation 
between Sabda and Artha in Poetry. In ordinary speech, Sabda and Artha 
are united, Sahitau. Without this S^itya, no linguistic expression is possible. 
Then what is the meaning of Sahitya with reference to Poetry ? The Sahitya 
meant is one of a special kind, an unusually beautiful relation between Sabda 
and Artha in Poetry. 

I Kuntaka V. J. p. 10. 

Poetry is speech par excellence; and Sahitya, relation par excellence. Thus 
to begin with, the word Sahitya meant only the mere union of Sabda, the 
expresser, and Artha, the expressed— Vacya vdcaka sambandba. This means 
correctness and purity of grammar on the one hand and logical sensibility 
on the other. Taking Sabda and Artha united as Kavya. the early writers 
examined the varieties of Sabda, different languages, different kinds of words 
as Noun, Verb, Preposition etc., and sentences made up of words ( 

and of types of compositions made up of Vakyas, like the Sarga- 
bandha, Nataka etc. This analysis pertains to Sabda and is had in the first 
chapters of the works of Bhamaha and Daijdin. But there is no trace of 
any analysis of the Artha in Poetry in the texts of these two writers. 
The first writer who began to talk of more varieties of Artha than one, 
in Poetry, is Udbhata according to the evidence of the Dhvanyaloka and 
the Locana. Analysis of Artha in Poetry begins here. In his Bhamaha 


Bhavakatva which Abhinava says, as far as Kavya is concerned, is due to certain 
elements of beauty in expression. Sabdartha, namely, Gupas and Alamkaras. 

It is to this view of Bhatta Nayaka that Abhinava refers in his Abitt. Wia. 
3 T?^ 5 : I P- 292, Gaelc Edn. I. 

If it is so, Nayaka’s view is not far distant from that of Kuntaka and of the 
schools which defined the Visesa as a ‘Dharma’. The difference between Ae 
three schools as analysed by Samudrabandha is that 

expression, the third to the expressed, the second comprehending both the ^p 
and the expressed, emphasises the peculiar poetic activity of the poets gem 

shapes everything. ^, xt 

2. Vide my paper Kriya Kalpa and the Evolution of the 
the Alamkara Sstra, above referred to ; the section on Saundarya and Carutva. 
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vxvarotia. while commenting upon Bhamaha, I. 9.Udbhata 
tries to interpret the two words §abda and Abhidhana as distinct and points 
out that in Poetry, besides the primary sense of the words, there is a second 
sense which is the secondary meaning. 

^ 

^ sjTPcqTil ‘ 4I^MWI><iTRJTm'-TTS?TNR:, 

'HT ? 5 ««n ^rpR: ’ ?f^ I ” Locana. p. 10. 

Udbhata thus mentioned the Amukhya or Gaui^a Artha and Vamana definite¬ 
ly speaks of Lak§apa which gives the secondary meaning as underlying the 
beauty in certain expressions. Soon critical circles discovered the third and 
greatest variety of Artha, the suggested idea—or Taking 

Sabda and Artha together, i.e.. the two in Sahitya, and leaving aside the 
grammatical aspects of their mutual relation, it was found out that in Poetry 
the relation between the two consisted of some beauty analysable into Alarh- 
kara, Guna etc. In such a manner, in course of time. S^itya which at first 
meant only the inevitable grammatical and logical relations between Sabda 
and Artha in any kind of linguistic expression came to mean those things 
which form the distinguishing characteristics of Poetry as different from the 
other utterances. Soon Sahitya came to be used as a synonym of Poetry. 

We do not know when and how exactly the world Sahitya came into 
existence and came to be used in the sense of Poetry. We have an old 
verse which uses the name S^itya for Poetry : 

?nWT?T^: l 

but its date is not decided. In Bhamaha we have only the qualifying adjective 
‘Sahitau’ from which Sahitya is derived. Mukula uses 

the word. (Pp. 21-22) 

Commenting on this, he himself mentions Sahitya twice as a §astra (Poetics) 
along with Mimarhsa, Vyakarapa and Tarka. Mukula’s pupil and com¬ 
mentator on Udbhata. Pratiharenduraja. while describing his Guru in the 
closing verse of his conunentary on the K.A.S.S. mentions the word in the 
sense of Pcetics. I Raja^khara’s K.M. we find Sahitya- 

vidya meaning Poetics as one of the Vidyas. ^ JTPTT^: i 

^ i He explains Sahitya derivatively as the Vidj^ 

of Sabda and Artha placed together in the proper manner. 
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In section 3, describing the legend of Kavya Puru§a and his descent into the 
world, R&jasekhara mentions Sahitya-vidj^ as the spouse of Kavya Puruja. 

3nf^5T%5Tt-^T^ ^ Wr f^- 

^= 511 ” 

From the first quotation it appears that by Rajasekhara’s time it is definitely 
settled down in books that Sahitya is synonymous with Poetry or Poetics, 
Abhinava’s pupil, poet and critical writer, K§emendra, uses Sahitya twice 
as meaning Poetics, the subject which he studied under Abhinava. 

3TI^Rr%^^: II BrhatkatMmanjan p. 260. 

It is only when we come tc the eleventh century that we see the concept 
of Sahitya entering into its ‘ Bhagya dasa It begins to loom larger and 
gets two exponents for itself, one in Malwa and another in Kashmir, Bhoja 
and Kuntaka, two of the names among first rank Alamkarikas who must be 
specially noticed in a history of Sahitya. It is striking that both Bhoja 
and Kuntaka start with Bhamaha’s definition—Before 
we compare and contrast the two expositions of Sahitya by Bhoja and 
Kuntaka, we shall see what Bhoja means by that term. 

We have already said that Poetry being speech supreme, Sahitya is. 
between the two parts of language—Sabda and Artha—relation supreme. 
Thus, Sahitya first means all linguistic expression and the general and inevi¬ 
table grammatical and logical relations between word and sense; and then 
it means Poetry and the poetic relations between the two. Bhoja means 
by Sahitya both kinds of relation and he not only deals with Poetry but 
with language also. At the lower levels, lies language with its general Sahitya : 
higher up the language has risen above itself and has bloomed into Poetry 
and here, the Sahitya is poetic relation between word and sense. Bhoja 
defines Kavya as the Sahitya or unity of word and sense. 

It is to a treatment of this Sahitya of Sabda and Artha that the §r. Pia. 
is devoted. Bhoja calls his work itself Sahitya Prakasa in chapter xi. 


Chap, xi, p. 430. Sr. Pra., Vol. II. 

The scheme of the whole work is contained in the definition, "Sabdarthau 
sahitau kavyam ” and under the edifice of the St- Pra. lies the foundaticm 
and system called Sahitya. This has been already pointed out by me in 
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a previous section. Sahitya is thus delinod by Bhoja : It is the relation 
between Sabda and Artha and is of twelve kinds. Eight of these twelve 
Sahityas can be called general and the last four are sjx<ial and can be classed 
as the poetic Sahityas. 

1% ^T: ^ ^ 

sf^rn:, 52J^yT, 
l” 

Again, at the beginning of chapter vii which begins the treatment of Sahitya. 
Bhoja repeats these twelve-fold relations between Sabda and Artha as con¬ 
stituting Sahit>’a. 

Vol. I. p. 428. Sr. Pro. 

Even the earlier work of Bhoja, the S.K.A., contains indications of this con¬ 
ception of Sahitya of Bhoja. The first verse of the work 
etc. covers part of contents of chapters i-vi of the Sr. Pra. and the second verse 
of the S.K.A. gives the last four-fold poetic Sahitya, 

and or ; commenting on the above-said first verse of the 

S. K. A., Ratnesvara who is acquainted well with Sr. Pra. says ; 

“cT^WT ^ I ?TTftr4 ^ 

I 51^ tr^ ^ RHnfl I 

55^: ^ ^ I | 

3lfW-4iqd^ I ^ ^ )2Ttn^ I ” 

Ratnesvara on S.K.A. I, 1. 


S.A'.A. I, 2. 

There is the well-known eternal, external grammatical relation between Sabda 
and Artha but these are subjects pertaining to grammar. As far as Poetry is 
concerned, the relation is of a superior kind. S«7Ai7yo»H as Kuntaka 

says, or Sarvasvdyatmnalf sonibmdhalf as Ratnesvara says. S^itya is thus 
really the poetic relation only ; or rather it is necessary to investigate the 
poetic Sahitya only, leaving aside the well-known external Sahitya. But. 
with a suggestion of the historical origin of the concept of Sahitya in grammar, 
and, as in most places, writing here also under the great influence of the 
Sastra of grammar, Bhoja takes at first S^itya as merely relation between 
Sabda and Artha and includes under it two sets of relations, grammatical 
and poeUcal. Among the eight grammatical relations, four are classed together 
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as Kevala-sabda-sambandha-^ktis and the other four as Sapek§a-Mbda- 
sambandha-saktis. The following table gives these classifications at a glance. 




?nf|cZTlI. 

(12 kinds) (12 kinds) (12 kinds) 


Grammatical. 

8 kinds of 

Sabda-sambandha-saktis. 


4 

1. srfiTvir 

2 . 

3 . 

4 . 


4 

5 . 

6 . 

7 . 

8 . 


Poetical 
4 kinds. 

9 . 

10 . 

11 . 

12 . 


The first eight are called Sabda-sambandha-saktis. AbhidhS comprises the 
three Vfttis, Mukhya, Gauiji and Lak^aija. Vivak^ is of three kinds—Kak- 
vadi-vyahgya, Prakaraijadi-vyangya and Abhinayadi-vyangya. In Tatparya 
is included the Pratiyamana and Dhvani. (See below, section on Bhoja and 
Dhvani). These eight Sabda-sambandhas are treated of in chapters vii 
and viii. Poetic Sahitya begins in chapter ix. 

We remarked above how it is worth while in a work on Poetics to 
investigate into this Poetic Sahitya only, leaving out the Vacya-vacaka-sam- 
bandha as very well known. RatneSvara also opines so. But Bhoja has taken 
the grammatical relation also as S^itya. As if this is not enough, he con¬ 
fuses us more by contradicting himself at the opening of chapter ix by 
restricting the name S^itya to the first eight grammatical and logical relations. 
He separates the last four, does not call them Sahitya and introduces them 
newly as factors which secure goodness of expression—Samyak prayoga or 
Prayoga-arhata. 

1 ” P* 

This contradicts the statement that all the twelve relations form Saiit>^ 
There is yet another contradiction which appears at the very beginmng <rf 
the 5r. Pra where Bhoja defines Poetry as the Sahitya between Sabda and 

Artha. 
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“cTft 3^: r<1 I fRI5!Tr-'51^5^ eifJTI '+MH.’ 

fi^i” 

This would mean that Sahitya is neither the sum-total of all the twelve re¬ 
lations, grammatical and poetical, nor the sum-total of the first eight only 
but that it is only the four-fold poetic relation of Do§a-hana, Gunadana, 
Alamkara-yoga, and Rasa-aviyoga,—a view that will correspond to that of 
Kuntaka and Ratnesvara. The second view of Sahitya that it is the sum- 
total of the eight Sabda-sambandha-^ktis is the view of the work called 
Sahityamimamsd which we shall notice presently. 

Bhoja wrote without a systematically thought-out unitary idea of Poetry. 
He borrowed from all, accepted all and somehow accommodated every writer 
from Bhamaha to Anandavardhana and the Da^rupakakara in his big berth 
of St. Pra. Bhoja accepted Alarhkara as expounded by Bhamaha and Daijdin. 
Following the former, he took his stand on his definition of Poetry. “ Sab- 
darthau sahitau kavyam.” Following the latter, he completely incorporated 
the Kavyadarsa into his own work. He followed Vamana on Gunas and 
their relations to Alaihkaras. As a matter of fact, the chapter heads, Do§a- 
hana and Gunadana, are taken from Vamana's Sutra, ^ 

I, 1.3. He follows Bhamaha in another respect also, i.e.^ in consi¬ 
dering all Alaihkaras to be of the form of Vakrokti. (See below section on 
Alarhkara and on Vakrokti.) 

qrr t 

II Sr. Pra. Vol. II, p. 372. 

Following both Bhamaha and Daridin, Bhoja considers Rasas and Guiias 
also as Alarhkaras. 

Sr. Pra. Vol. II. p. 388. 

(See also Pp. 612-3 S.K.A. See also below sections on Guna, Alariikara, and 
Rasa). Bhoja then follows Vamana and says that, of the two, Gupa and 

Alarhkara, the former is more important. He quotes the two verses of 
Vamana on this point. 

“enr =4 I 3ifT: 34^1^4% I 4^— 

^ ^ gqvtr:” etc. etc., (Vamana) [ Sr. Pra. Vol. II, p. 211. 

“ U'Jl4lqw4l3(54: ^' J ll gSl^ l tq i qq- f: i”—I. 59. p. 42. 

As a follower of the Rasa-school also, he considers that the last aspect of 

Sahitya called Rasa-aviyoga or non-divorce from Rasa is the most important. 

It IS the greatest factor of beauty in Kavya and the three preceding it onlv 
serve it. e. . 

trq Pra. Vol. II. p. 352. 
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In the S./C./i., among the three Uktis which comprehend the whole field 
of Poetry, namely. Svabhavokti, Vakrokti and Rasokti. he assigns the great¬ 
est place to Rasokti. 

Wig ?Tri|'nt rtrg Wff% JrfWrW n—S./C.A. v. 8. 

He also adopts as much as possible verses of Ananda, which subject I have 
separately examined in a further section on Bhoja and Ananda. This, in 
brief, is the plan by which Bhoja improvises a system called Sahitya, in which 
is envisaged his conception of Poetry as speech made more attractive by 
four factors, namely, absence of grammatical, logical and literary flaws 
{.Do?ahana), securing of stylistic qualities of 31e§a etc., which are of prime 
importance and which must necessarily be present {Gunadana), adornment 
with Alarhkaras which is optional and is intended for further beautification 
(Alamkaja-yoga), and above all, seeing that no part of Poetry is devoid of 
Rasa (Rasa-aviyoga). This is his definition of Poetry also : 

^ II— 5./C.A I, 2. 

‘ Wjt --hd l f^dH. I ” —Ratne^vara on the above. 

Thus, if it can be granted that there is some thought-system of Pcetics in 
Bhoja’s §T. Pra., it must be this system of Sahitya. 

Saradatanaya, in his Bhdvaprakasa (chapter vi, p. 145, Gaek. Edn.) 
follows Bhoja’s conception of Sahitya. He gives the twelve-fold Sahitya in 
a clear, classified and succinct manner. The three-fold classification of the 
twelve relations indicated by us above is also made by him. The verses 
in the Bhd. Pra. on pp. 145-152 form a good metrical summary of chapters 
vii-lx of Bhoja’s S'r. Pra. 

g'm^ I 

^rfWi ii—P- 145. 

See also Mr. K. S. Ramaswamy Sastri’s Introduction to the Gaek. Edn. of 
this Bhd Pra. pp. 42-43. Following the phraseology of the (anti-Dhvani) 
Tatparyavadins headed by the Dasarupakakara, Saradatanaya calls here Rasa 
the Vakyartha, towards the comprehension of which the Padarthas nam^ 
Bhavas help. The Vibhavas etc., are * Vakyairthapara i.e., Rasapara. Their 
Tatparya is Rasa, the Vakyartha. Bhoja follows Dhvani as well as Tatparya. 
reconciling the two somehow and uses the phraseology of Padartha-vakyartha 
for Bhavas and Rasas. 
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••T^ h ( I sqi^^qmrt i ^ ^mw'-npr- 

q^'i <T^^: T-^ I "—^r Ch. XI. 

Saradatanaya. who follows Bhoja. says tliat iliis \’akyar(ha of R.isa i> got 
at by the Sambandha bi'twcvn Sabda and Artha. 

^[s^%?vT«n:KT iT]Ki P4if^'rsft =t i 

|—P- 1-15. 

This Sambandha helping the manifcstati()n of the Vfiky;inlia of Rasa is 
the twelve-fold Scihitya of Bhoja, out of all of which Blioja liimself stiys 
that the last, namely. Rasa-aviyoga is the most im(X)rtant. Bhoja says that 
it is for a“Curing Rasas that such Guijas as i’L'inti, the absence of such flaws 
as Gramyata. the adding of such Alaiiikaras as Kai^iki vrtti and \’aidarbh] 
riti etc., are resorted to by |xx-ts, 

■■ cT^TT; fnT?:r^. 

^^IK^i'JrpTI^PR VfeT'l^4=!Ti?I«^r4|iR ^ etc.— I ” 

5r. Pra. Mad. MS. Vol. II, p, 356. Ch. XI. 


Thus according to Bhoja. the Vaisistya of 5abda and Artha (in Samudra- 
bandha’s terminology), which is resixjnsible for making ordinary Sabdartha 
into Riivya [^Vishlau sabdiiithau kavyam\. is Sahitya. If the .-Maiiikara- 
school and the Guna-riti school define the ixculiarity (Vek^iat about Poetry 
by Dharma . if Kuntaka’s Vakrokti defines it as a Kavi-vyapara. if Ananda's 
system defines it by the suggested Rasa. Bhoja, whose ixisition contradicts 
that of none, arranges all the views suitably and says that the Vi^-$n is 
Sahitya which comprehends all these—Alariikiira. Guiia-riti, Dhvani and 
Rasa. Kavya is Sabda and Artha with a special kind of beauty, Soblui, i.e., 
the VaKi§tya or Vise?a of Samudrabandha. The Kavya-^arira is the |X)int 
from which Bhoja studies Kiivya. Kavya is understtx>d as ‘ ^abdartha ' . 

?Rrt q^I^'r ' of Dandin is accepted. The Sobixa of tiie 

SarTra of Sabdartha is due. in Bhoja's opinion, to the absence of flaws, the 
presence of excellences, the addition of ornaments, and the non-divorce from 
emotion. Of these, the first is the negative element of St^bha in the form of 
absence of flaws. Regarding the other three. Bhoja completely follows Daitdin. 

greatest Guru, quotes his text and says 

that whatever is responsible for the charm in the Sabdartha of Kavya is 
Alariikara. be it Gmja. Alariikara (figure) or Rasa. Rasii may be the most 
important; Gupa may be more important than Alariikara which is the least 
important of.the three but functionally, all the three are identical 
m that they contribute to the charm of the expression, in being 
Kavya-^bhakara-dharma. Thus, in another way. we arrive at this 
conclusion that, m Samudrabandhas phraseolog>-. Bhoja is one who would 
put the speciality of Kavya as a ‘ Dharma'. as Alariikara. Bhoja go« with 
the ancient Bhamaha and Dapdin and is of opinion that even as the Rasa 
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the way of saying things in Kavya through suggestion (he accepts Dhvani 
as functioning supremely in Poetry— ) beautifies only expression. 

Therefore, to sum up, Bhoja considers the speciality about Poetry as a 
Sobha, which is due to S^tya; this Sahitya is Alarhkara, analysable into 
Rasa, Guoa and Alarhkara. This is a solution which is really an arrange¬ 
ment or an adjustment of the various items, a synthetic or ecclectic theory. 

Bahurupamisra is a very late commentator on the Dasarupaka and his 
work deserves notice here as one of those which follow Bhoja’s theory of 
Sahitya. Bahurupamisra drew upon §aradatanaya and he had direct access 
to Bhoja’s 5r- also. In his commentary on the D. R., the MS. of which 
is available in the Madras Govt. Oriental MSS. Library, he quotes 
Bhoja and his St- PfO- often.* In the commentary on the fourth chapter 
of the D.R. dealing with Rasa, he gives us the concept of Sahitya as ex¬ 
pounded by Bhoja and as reproduced by Saradatanaya in his Bha. Pro. 
He says ; 

I—P- 73, Mad. MS. R. 4188. 

Bahurupa explains each with definition and illustration and most of the 
illustrative verses are those found in the §t. Pfo- This portion of his work 
is a clear summary of Bhoja’s vast treatment of Sahitya in nine chapters. 
Both Saradatanaya and Bahurupa made a slight emendation and gave Bhoja’s 
first item called Abhidha as Vitti. As we shall notice presently, the Sahitya- 
mlmamsa also adopts the name Vftti and thereby, confusion is removed: 
for Abhidha, which Bhoja gives as a general name for the three Vrttis of 
Mukhyla, Gauiji and Laksaija, is generally used only to denote the first, name¬ 
ly Mukhya. 

The Sahitya-mimdmsd on Sahitya : 

There is a MS. of a work called Sahitya-mlmdriisa (henceforth written as 
S.M.) in the Tanjore Library, a copy of which has been secured for the Madras 
MSS. Library. The work is short and incomplete, in Karikas and Vrtti. 
A copy of the work is available in the Curator’s Library at Trivandrum and 
the work has now been edited in the most careless manner as no. 114 of the 
Trivandrum Sanskrit Series. The following account of Sahitya according 
to the S.Af. is based in the Tanjore MS. and its Madras copy. 

The work S.M. may strike one, as it has struck the Editor of this work 
in the T.S.S., as the same mentioned in the AlamkaTa-sarvasva and the <»m- 
mentary on the Vyakti viveka. We know of a S.M. by Virinca mi^ra, 
fifth ancestor of Lolla Lak§mldhara (end of the 15th and the first half of the 
16th cent.), mentioned in the long colophon at the end of Lak?imdharas 

~ 1. See /OJ?. Madras, VIII, pp. 321-334. my article on Bahuriipamisra’s Dasa- 
lupakavyakhya. 
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SautidaryalahaTi vyakhya, Mysore Edn.) A S. A/, is quoted by Rajacu<^amaI.li 
in his Kavya-darpatia. This MS. of S.M. does not bear the name of either 
Ruyyaka or Maiikhuka. What is plain is that the work is later than Bhoja. 
Kuntaka and K?emendra.' The work as its name shows, discusses regularly, for 
the first time in the history of Sanskrit Poetics, as far as we know now, the 
subject under the name Sahitya. The work states its scheme thus : it 
treats of Sahitya and Pari§kara ; i.e., of the (four and four) eight relations 
of Vrtti, Vivaksa, Tatparya, Pravibhaga : and Vyapek$a, Samarthya, Anvaya 
and Ekarthibhava ; and then the Pariskara, consisting of the last four items 
of Bhoja, namely, Do$ahana, Gunadana, Alariikara-yoga and Rasa-aviyoga. 
Next the work speaks of different kinds of pcets and different kinds of Rasi- 
kas but our interest at present is in the discussion on the term Sahitya. 
The author of the work is not only well acquainted with Bhoja’s Pro. 
and Bhoja s method of treating Poetics, but reproduces also long passages 
from the &i. Pia. The S.M. accepts Bhoja’s conception of Sahitya as the 
sum-total of the general relations between Sabda and Artha from Vrtti to 
Ekarthibhava coming under two heads of four,—four Kevala and four Snpek^a 
Sabda-sambandha-^ktis. There is. however, this definite difference that this 
S.M. makes. It restricts the name Sahitya to the first eight items of Bhoja 
and calls the rest, Do$ahana etc., by a new name Sahitya Pariskara or Sab- 
dartha Pari?kara or Prasadhana (polish or refinement). 

The work says : 


II 






SM. Mad. MS. p. 1 , (T.S.S. Edn.. pp. 1-2). 

SIh ‘he four Kevala and the four Sapek^a 

Sabda sakt.s constitute Sahitya in the opinion of this S.M. It again says so : 

tim ?mfeOTt( SI )iii Hitsmft , _p. 5 . t.s.s. Edn.. (p. 11 ) 

differ *’^hoja, but with some slight 

tmd the ratparjil ' hok*^ ‘he Vakyartha 

wik dm: ^ dmr4 ^ , 

» —p. 3 . ( t.s.s. Edn. p 7t 

hive 1 Rasa that we 

have to doubt strongly that th is S.M. is different from that believed to be 

1. The work reproduces from all these three anthnr» rr av i .u- ^ 
been realised by the editor, the work would'hat beS^^'ed itten 
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written by Ruyyaka or Maiikhuka, both of whom are staunch Kashmirian 
followers of Ananda's theory of Dhvani. 

To return to this S.A/.’s view of Sahitya, it is after word and mean¬ 
ing are united through these eight relations, that the poet handles them and 
now begins the fact of Poetry by virtue of the poet refining this ‘ Word- 
Idea Sabdartha, having Sahitya. 


cTc'IK'i'Jlh: I II 

—Mad. MS. p. 1. (T.S.S. Edn. p. 1). 

This Pariskara or refinement is all the activity of the poet. It is of four 
kinds : Dosahana, Guija-adana, Alarhkara yoga and Rasa-aviyoga This, the 
work says, comes in due course. 


I 


—T.S.S. Edn. p. 12. 


Therefore, Sahitya according to this work is not the art of Poetry but only 
language and linguistic expression ; it is not the poetic qualities that chara- 
terise Poetry and its words and ideas but is only the inevitable general 
relations, syntactic etc., between word and meaning. 


+ + + 

I 

^ ^ II 

dm*. ll 

( TT?FT!!ri¥KR ^ ) ?n^r: II 

—S.M. Mad. MS. pp. 5-6, (T.S.S. Edn. p. 12) 

The Vrtti more clearly says that Sahitya means only the eight relations of Vftti 
etc., and that Do§ahana etc., are excluded. We have here the concept of 
Sahitya again sinking back into its original grammatical meaning. The text 
of the Vftti runs thus : 

—p. 6 Mad. MS. (T.S.S. Edn. p. 12, passage corruptly printed.) 

This however is not Bhoja’s view. As Ratnesvara explains the second verse 
of the S.K.A., and as Kuntaka would take it, Sahitya is really Poetry an 
the pcetic relation between Sabda and Artha, the Pari§kara as .' 

calls it. This consists of the four qualities, Dosahana etc., which alone B oja 
deals with in his smaller and earlier work, the S.K.A. In the St. Pro. ow- 
ever, which is a larger work with a greater scope, grammatical relations in 


1. The Vftti mentions Bhoja. See T.S.S. Edn. p. 12 
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addition to the poetic, are included and thus Sahitya is made to mean not 
only the four-fold poetic relation but also the eight-fold grammatical relation. 
It was also pointed out above that in an opening passage at the beginning 
of chapter i of the Pra., Bhoja describes Kavya as the Sahitya between 
Sabda and Artha and not exactly all kinds of expression in language. In 
that case, Bhoja would seem to agree with Ratnesvara and hold only Do?a- 
hana etc., as Sahitya. Again it was pointed out before that the third view, 
now found to be held by the S. that the ‘ Vfttyadi A§ta ’ alone form 
Sahitya and that Do§hana etc., represent a separate department, is also 
warranted by one sentence of Bhoja at the beginning of chapter ix. 

“ fTsT 

f[f ^ I 551% I ’ gJK- 

\ ” —>Sr. Pra. Ch. 9, Mad. MS. Vol. II, p. 144. 

It is from this passage that the S.M. must have taken its inspiration. The 
phrases of Bhoja, Prayoga-yogyata, Prayoga-arhata and Samyak-prayoga 
which are to be secured by the four means of Dosahana etc., exactly corres¬ 
pond to the S.A/.’s Pari^kara or refinement of the language that has already- 
come into being with the eight-fold Sahitya. 

The S.M. then reviews another view of Sahitya. 

?Trf?c3T3Tq^ 5rg: I 

^q'fl )g^: II 

V. /. p. 27). S.A/. p. 7. Mad. M.S. (T.S.S. Edn. p. 13). 

This represents the view of Kuntaka, the author of the Vakrokti/ivita. 
The SM. clubs together the Karikas of the V./. with the Sangraha and the 
Antara Slokas in the Vftti of the V./. The work quotes the two sets of 
Antara Slokas of Kuntaka found on pp. 28-29 of the V./. Of these two 
only the first set of three verses on p. 28 are on Sahitya and the other 
set of four verses on p. 29 are on Vakrokti. But the S.A/. puts the two 
sets together and takes the description of Vakrokti also as one of Sahitya. 
It concludes its review with the remark that this view does not differ from 
that first described, i.e., the slightly modified view of Bhoja. 

STWti^ I i [^] (<: ) 

(T.S.S. Edn. p. 15.) 
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Tlie difference also has been stated by the work. According to Kuntaka 
Sahitya is Kavya, the embellished or refined Sabdartha, the Pariskara only. 
But the S.M. says that Sahitya is not Poetry ; it is a grammatical fact, 
common to all utterances, of Poetry, of 5astra and of Akhyana ; it is the 
grammatical relations, Vrtti etc., which all linguistic expression inevitably 
means. What brings in Poetry after the coming into existence of language 
and S^itya is Pari§kara. This view of the S.M. is a degradation of the 
idea of Sahitya and a sinking back of the concept to its original meaning. 
With Kuntaka's view agrees Bhoja’s view implicitly expressed in the S.K.A., 
I. 2.. and expounded by Ratnesvara. It is only in the §t- Pro. that the con¬ 
cept of Sahitya is expanded to embrace also the grammatical and the logical 
relations between word and idea. This itself seems to be a degradation of 
the poetic concept of S^itya but the S.M. has dragged it down further by 
separating the grammatical and the poetical relations, by conferring the name 
Sahitya on the former only and by creating the new name of Pariskara 
for the latter. 

The reason why Bhoja considered Sahitya as literature in general be¬ 
sides Poetry and as the general and the inevitable relations also, besides 
the four poetic relations, is Bhoja’s great love for the Vyakaraija ^stra 
which is in evidence all through this big work of 5r. Pra. It is no surprise 
that in many places in Bhoja, there is more grammar than real Poetics. 
The fact can be realised by a comparative study of the conception of Sahitya 
according to Bhoja and Kuntaka and the difference can be seen to be im¬ 
mense. Even while banning the poetic part of Sahitya in chapter ix, Bhoja 
does not say ‘ beautiful expression ’ but only ‘ good and correct expression ’ 
—Samyak prayoga, Prayoga yogyata, Prayoga arhata. And here, Bhoja 
quotes the text which refers to the Apurva resulting from the grammatically 
pure expression, a text quoted in the Vyakarapa &stra— 
sr^: etc. This makes all the difference; it shows how again and again it 
is grammar that is Bhoja’s fascination. In this connection even the author 
of the SM. is more imaginative and poetic. To give Vedic pram^ya for 
Poetry, he quotes the beautiful text which Bhavabhuti 

has adopted into a verse of his in his UttaraTamacarita. (IV. 18) The S.M. 
says : 


—pp. 49 and 50, Mad. MS. (T.S.S. Edn., p. 161). 


Thus to sum up : 

(1) Sahitya rose as a grammatical concept denoting the eternal and 
well-known united character of Sabda and Artha, comprehending the general 
Sambandhas of Vrtti etc., between the two. 
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(2) As far as Poetry is concerned it seems to have emphasised on Bha- 

maha’s observation that neither Sabda alone nor Artha 

alone is Poetry but both together are Poetry. There is no question of supe¬ 
riority, as between the two. Mfigha and Kuntaka are clear on this point. 

(3) The third stage is represented by Bhoja’s view according to which 
the grammatical or ordinary Sahitya between Sabda and Artha has ex|)anded 
to embrace the ix)etic qualities in the relation of the two in Poetry. Bhoja 
fully expounds this view, taking Sahitya to mean ordinary expression as well 
as poetic expression, ordinary Sabdartha sambandha as well as the peculiar 
poetic Sabdartha sambandha. 

(4) Kuntaka can be said to represent the fourth stage. Even very 
much earlier than Bhoja. the name Sahitya had come to mean Poetry and 
Poetics, e.g., in Rajasekhara's K.M. Kuntaka recognises that Sahitya surely 
means, primarily, only the ordinary relation of Sabda and Artha as Vacaka 
and Vacya but he says that the word in Poetics is restricted to the poetic re¬ 
lation. Visi§ta Sahitya. which is the same Vacya Vacaka sambandha made 
finer. Sahitya is considered at this stage as above Pada-vakya-pramarja and 
only as a poetic concept. This view of Kuntaka we shall presently examine 
in detail. 

(5) The next stage it is that the anonymous S.M. represents. It is the 
direct opposite of Kuntaka's view and between its view and that of Kuntaka 
stands that of Bhoja embracing both. The S.M.'s Sahitya is a return to that 
of stage No. 1. where it is a purely grammatical concept meaning the Sabda 
saktis etc. Poetry and poetic relations between Sabda and Artha fall out of 
its scope and come under the separate head named Pariskara. 

Kuntaka on Sahitya : 

The eleventh century was a favourable time for the concept of Sahitya. 
Ideas are in the air and at a certain time they seem to descend on our earth 
and reveal themselves for the good of humanity through certain chosen 
persons. It happens often that laws and discoveries in all departments of 
knowledge have their destined time when they come to light and more than 
one Seer sees those truths. So it is that many discoveries, though going in 
the name of one noteworthy personality, are really found out to have been 
at the same time or a little earlier or later revealed to certain others also. The 
same is the case with Ideas. When Bhoja was defining the concept of Sahitya, 
Kuntaka was doing the same thing in Kashmir. Kuntaka is a great 
name in Sanskrit Poetics. Besides his new doctrine of Vakrokti. there are 
many other points on which his genius made special and valuable contribu¬ 
tion. One such point is Sahitya. 

Like Bhoja, Kuntaka is a follower of the ancients whom he re-inter- 
prets.^ Like Bhoja, Kuntaka starts with Bhamaha’s definition of Poetry— 
Sabdarthau sahitau kavyam—and accepts it by adding it to his own Vak- 
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rokti. He says that both word and sense together, having Sahitya. are 
Kavya, when set in Vakrokti. 

5T^I5|f I 

^ ^ II V. /., p. 7. 

Thus, language or word and sense become Poetry by virtue of what we 
might call a Guna called Sahitya and an Alamkara called Vakrokti. both 
the words Guija and Alamkara being used here in a large sense. This Sa¬ 
hitya is the prime requisite. It is only Kuntaka who has given us a full 
and significant exposition of the concept of Sahitya. He himself says that 
though people have been using the word Sahitya for a long time, no writer 
ever systematically thought out its full significance and expounded it in any 
treatise. Kuntaka rightly takes credit for having done this work. 

“ ?nf|c^ Jim, i 

^ srgrft # 

Sahitya literally means the relation between word and sense. 

^?c2Tii;i Kuntaka, p. 27. P- 10. 

This relation is eternal and there is no language without it, i.e.. without the 
word and sense being united together as the expressing and the expressed 
{Vacaka and Vacya). This Vacyavacaka sambandha comprehends the con¬ 
sideration of the structure and varieties of the Vacaka, the Pada, of the syn¬ 
tactic import of a succession of words in a Vacya and of the logicality of the 
idea, i.e., Pada. Vakya and Pram^a. These are present in all kinds of ex¬ 
pression and form the original meaning of Sahitya. 

51^*41 ?TTE.nl^^ Hdidl I 

II 

This original Sahitya which is becomes Sahitya of a supe¬ 

rior kind by the operation of the poet’s genius or Kavi-vyapara. It is this 
superior Sahitya that is discussed in Poetics. It is the magical quality pertain¬ 
ing to the words and ideas coming from a poet which makes ordinary utterance 
with Pada, Vakya and Pramana into Poetry. It is not present in either Sastra 
or the ordinary utterances of the world but is seen in Poetry only. It is 
Pada-vakya-pramana-atirikta. It is not the Samanya but is the Viii§ta 

Sahitya. 

^ I ^ HTfgfJfTTRSRH: t ” /■ P- 10- 

Kuntaka defines this Sahitya as the quality of and Artha j^mg 

with each other in the suggestion of Rasa, or. to put it generally in anc 
ing the beauty of Poetry. He gives this Sahitya as applying to all the eie- 
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ments in Poetry : it is somcthinti like Aucitya. First of all kinds of Sa- 
hitya comes the Sahitya of <sabda and Artha. their mutual commensurate¬ 
ness. 

w II / P- 1'- 

There must be beautiful expression as well as beautiful idea. The question 
of whether form or content is imi>ortant in Poetry does not arise. Mere 
idea or emotion is the subject of psychology. As long as Poetry is expres¬ 
sion, the form is unquestionably imi)ortant. It has to contain also an Artha 
that is equally charming. This is the first kind of Sahitya of Kuntaka. He 
takes Sabda as a whole meaning expression and Artha as a whole meaning 
the sense. He examinc-s some verses and points out the presence or absence 
of this commensurateness between the expression and the expressed. Inade¬ 
quate expression and expression devoid of idea are both bad. Beautiful 
expression without beautiful idea and a beautiful idea not couched in an 
equally beautiful expression are both bad. The fault on the one side affects 
the other also. 

i ” V- /• p- 14. 

Idea insufficiently expressed is ' dead ’ and expression without idea or ex¬ 
pressing something other than the intended idea is ‘ disease'—Mjtakalpa 
and Vyadhibhuta. Thus, the first Sahitya is the complete harmony and 
commensurateness between expression and expressed, fo^m and content. 

The second Sahitya is that between one word and another in the ex¬ 
pression and between one idea and another in the expressed. 

l ” ^ /• P- 12 . 

The first Sahitya takes Sabda and Artha as a whole meaning expression and 
expressed while the second Sahitya emphasises that in the expression itself 
the several units, namely the Padas. must have mutual Sahitya and that simi¬ 
larly, the various Artha-units, in the expressed. This Sahitya is defined at 
length in Karikas 16-17 and the Vftti thereon. 

“ sitVTRnferlt !IRT I 

: It V. /. I, 17. 

f%-+.qT IT iTF^ri^RWqgfTF.^f ^ 3T^*r?lT%; l itg ^T 

^TTR |fiTT5-3ltvTI51ffefTf I 5Tt^TT I 

JT:, ^ ^ T iU l rid l, fft Ilf% | 

d^'^qi^iv-Mrin I d*dn aT^WFT RT 
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I ?nf^tTfira?TT^, ^pis^i- 

'rf^JnHc^TT^ II ” V. J. p. 27. 


Word and sense must be so set that neither of them is dull; they are to be 
of the same power; they are to be so set that they mutually vie in enhanc¬ 
ing the beauty of the poem. The expression and the expressed are to be 
neither more nor less than the other but must be most precise and equally 
powerful. In the matter of promoting the Rasa and the Camatkara of 
the Sahfdaya each should emulate the other. This is the first Sahitya 
Similarly one word should vie with another and one idea with another. 
This is what Kuntaka means by defining Sahitya as Paraspara-spardM of 
Sabda and Artha. He compares the sympathetic co-operation between the 


two to the understanding between two friends— 

?rT^f^i52rq%5mTiTvi^M i /• i- p- 27. 


The Sahitya between one word and another which is one part of Kun¬ 
taka’s second Sahitya can also be described in his simile of two intimate 
friends. The Vai§navite writer, Para^rabhatta. (c. 1123—1151 a.d.) speaks 
of this Sahitya between one word and another in a composition in another 
telling simile in a verse of his. He compares the beautiful way in which 
words in a good composition help each other and together help the main 
idea commonly, to the best brotherly feeling, Saubhratra. 


3RrsnicTig?i «rf3'nq?l<Jiif§ arri 

^ II STigunaratnakosa SI. 8. 

Thirdly, Kuntaka speaks of this S^itya with reference to other ele¬ 
ments in expression like Marga or RIti, Vrtti, Guna, Alarhkara and Vakrata 
in general. Every part or aspect of expression has to vie with the other 
towards enhancing the beauty of the poem. 

t” V- /■ P- 10. 

> 

F7W ^ II 

?TT%c?TH^ II ” P' 

1. Kuntaka adds that Sabda and Artha should be such as 5®* 

other : they must be for each other’s beauty- To adopt Kaiimsa s 

words, they are equally so beautiful, that between the two. it is difficult to decide 
which IS the bcautifier and which, the beautified. 

3Twfrwr5TliirsR5n^snj^ fll^TRoft I K. S. I. 
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Thus Kuntaka’s conception of Sahitya in general is that the expression 
(Vdcaka sabda) and the expressed (Vdcya artha), as also the several units in 
either part of Poetry, must be set in a glorious race, competing with each 
other in making the poem beautiful. This notion of Sahitya has to base 
itself on the beauty of the poem or the relish of the Sahrdaya as the test, 
according to Kuntaka. In this respect the concept means the appropriateness 
and power of the Vacyavacaka in suggesting the Rasa. For. Rasa, Kuntaka 
accepts as supreme. Therefore, this conception of Sahitya generally likens 
it to the other concept of Aucitya which also figures very much in Kuntaka. 
Criticising the introduction of Sabdalariikaras with special effort. Kuntaka 
says that this would result in the loss of Aucitya and through that would 
mean an over-emphasis on §abda-saundarya and a loss of Sahitya. 

"sZRT^TrRn fk fit’ll: 

I ” /■ P- 84. 

Kuntaka has thus brilliantly expounded the concept of Sahitya as a 
great principle in Poetry, as the greatest perfection in expression a poet 
should attain, namely, the harmony between the expression and the expressed. 
When Rajasekhara slightly explained Sahitya as the proper equipoise bet¬ 
ween Sabda and Artha—“p. 5, 
we must understand him as having had in his mind ideas similar to what 
Kuntaka has expressed. The word Sahitya is derived from Sahita, united. 
Another explanation can be given bringing out this same significance, namely, 
the equipoise between Sabda and Artha. the harmony of Kuntaka. The word 
Sahita contains the affix 'Sa' standing to denote ‘ Samam ’ ^ V dually ' 
—and the main word is the past passive participle of ’ Dha to put. place 
or set. Thus ‘ Sahita' means equipoised word and idea.' 

A comparison of Kuntaka’s exposition of Sahitya with that of Bhoja 
reveals interesting points. Firstly, Bhoja and Kuntaka start with the same 

definition of Bhamaha I The difference is, Kuntaka em¬ 

phasises by Sahitya, a quality of Sabda and Artha resembling Aucitya. Be¬ 
sides that, Kuntaka mentions Rasa. Dhvani. Marga, and above all Vakrokti. 
That is, Kuntaka adds to Bhamaha’s definition of Poetry (that Sabda and 
Artha united, are Kavya), the Vakrokti in which the Sabda and Artha having 
Sahitya. must be set. I ^ , V. /. I. 7. 

Thus, though all the varieties of Vakrokti also as forming aspects of expres¬ 
sion have to observe Sahitya, they are not included in Sahitya. Therefore 


1. The author of the Sanskrit introduction to the Nimaya Sagar Edn. of the 
SoAirya Darpana suggests another derivation for the word Sahitya. He says that 
me • Sahabhava ’ means that Poetry has in it all the eighteen Vidy^sthanas. And 
ne quotes the verse of Bharata and Bhamaha containing that idea—Wa sa sabdd 
na tad vdcyam etc. 
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there are two ideas. Sahitya and Vakrokti. in Kuntaka’s definition of Poetry. 
Bhoja’s conception of Sahitya differs in being very wide. It means Poetry 
as a whole in Bhoja, whereas it is a supreme quality of Poetry that has to be 
present along with Vakrokti according to Kuntaka. Bhoja’s Sahitya means 
all the manifold activities of the poet’s genius, namely elimination of flaws, 
style and its qualities, figures and diction, and finally making every point of 
expression the embodiment of Rasa. That is. Bhoja’s Sahitya comprehends 
not only the whole of Kuntaka’s Vakrokti also, but every other thing in 
Poetry. Beyond Sabda and Artha, the only other fact in Poetry is Sahitya 
and under it comes everything else. In another way also Bhoja’s Sahitya 
is very much wider than that of Kuntaka. For, Sahitya means all literature 
and all kinds of Sabdartha-sambandhas to Bhoja, while to Kuntaka, it 
means Poetry and a poetic relation only, though he also recognises that ordi¬ 
narily Sahitya refers to the Sambandha between ^bda and Artha in ge¬ 
neral as Vacaka and Vacya. Only, Kuntaka leaves out the consideration of 
language itself and its inevitable §abdartha-sambandhas related to Pada, 
Vakya and Pramapa, and treats only of the poetic Sambandha above all 
these. Just as Poetry is finer speech, Sahitya is the finer Sambandha between 
Sabda and Artha. Rajasekhara calls Sahitya or Poetry as the finest essence 
of all the four Vidyas—^ (P- 4) even as Wordsworth 

says that Poetry is the breath and finer spirit of all knowledge. We can 
say with reference to Sahitya here, making a slight change, that Poetry is 
the breath and finer spirit of language. 

It is not the concept of Sahitya in Bhoja that has any exact correspond¬ 
ence to Kuntaka’s Sahitya. It is interesting to note that almost the same 
idea contained in Kuntaka's Sahitya, is found in Bhoja’s Guija called Sam- 
mitatva. ^ i S. K. A I. 74. 

It is the avoidance of verbiage or ‘ over-expression ’; it is the use of words 
enough for the idea on hand. Bhoja further explains this Sabda-sammi- 
tatva as the quality of Sabda and Artha being as if held in a balance, 

^ jirtlWidcK #rcTc^, I S'. K. A. p. 58. 

This is what Kuntaka means by his Sahitya which he describes as Anyuna- 
anatiriktatva of word and idea being neither more nor less than each other. 
Sammita means well-adjusted or harmonised utterance. The above-given 
definition is of the Sabda gupa. Sammitatva. and Bhoja has the same Gupa 
for Artha also. The difference between the two is that in the former the poet 
weighs the adequacy of expression from the point of view of Artha and in the 
latter, vice versa. 

Ratnesvara comments on this : 

3T%r t 
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All qualities of precision. ix)werfulness. clarity, and such (;thers are compre¬ 
hended in this weighing of word with idea. Its breach brings in a train of 
flaws—verbiage or Vrtha pallava. Apusiartha, Neyartha. the Avakara of 
Mahima Bhafta and so on. When we have too much of words we have 
Avakara. Padapurai.ia. Aprayojaka. etc. When we have inadequate expres¬ 
sion we have the E)o?a. Nejdirtha. by which Prasada and Arthavyakti are lost. 
This is perhaps the greatest quality of jMxHic ex])ression. the ix'ak of jwr- 
fection of jxxtic art as Kuntaka says - - i?15rj:ig^lfTF75 i f • /- !>• 26. 

This quality is variously called, descriptively and metaphorically. Kuntaka 
calls it Sahitya. Anyuna-anatiriktatva or Paraspara-spardlui between Sabda 
and Artha. The Sabda and Artha having this quality are compared by him 
to two friends united in some glorious task. Parfi^ara Bhatfa calls them 
'brothers’ with the best Saubhratra feeling. Bhoja calls the same as i^bda- 
artha-sammitatva and gives the imagery of the ixxt weighing Sabda and 
Artha in the scales of a balance. A greater compariscn comes from Kali¬ 
dasa himself, who gives the simile of the ideal prime divine couple Parv-ati 
and ParamaWara. the prototyix; of Man and Woman, in Raghuvatiiia, I, l. 
The Sahitya or Samparka between Sabda (Vak) and Artha is compared by 
Kalidasa to that between P5r\’ati and Paramesvara or to the ideal Sahitya 
laid down by the Smrtis between wife and husband. There is no question 
of inferiority or superiority between the two. Their marriage is sacred and 
they enter the holy union for the service performed together to Dharma to 
which they are both and equally subordinate. Rasa or ‘ beauty ’ of Kavya 
can be likened to that Dharma and Sabda and Artha to the married couple. 
It is not likely that the great poet wrote the above verse merely to mean by 
Vag-artha samparka the well-known and eternal Sabdartha sambandha. He 
might have meant it also : but he powerfully suggests here the Visi§ta Sahitya 
or the Viisi$ta sambandha. Similarly there is no ' Sarasya’ or credit to ihe 
great poet to say that by ' Vagartha pratipatti,' Kalidasa prayed for the 
attainment of proficiency in lexicography, in words and meanings. The com¬ 
pound is often explained by Mm. Professor Kuppuswami Sastri as meaning 
the same as Kuntaka’s Sahitya or Spardha between Vak and Artha or the 
understanding between the two. i It is for this great 

quality of Poetry that Kalidasa prays for. He describes it with the simile 
of the prime divine couple, Ardhanarisvara. as Sabda and Artha fused to¬ 
gether or wedded in perfect sympathy and harmony. It is this same Sahitya 
that Wilfred Meynell speaks of in the same conjugal metaphor, in his 
biographical note attached to a selection of the poems of Francis Thompson. 
He says (of the particular poem. "Sister Songs”): "Sister Songs is a poem 
to be read aloud ; for sound and sense herein celebrate their divine nuptials." 
The same is conveyed by Kalidasa’s comparison of Poetry to Ardhanarisvara 
Vidyadhara describes the Sabda and Artha in Poetry in the same metaphor : 


Wn«5?q?r3rTf?q-5:— 


Ekdvali. 
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The goddess Parvaa is or Sabda; god Paramesvara is Artha their 
union as Ardhanarisvara signifies the greatest ideal of Poetry variously em¬ 
phasised as Sahitya, Sammitatva etc., by the above-noticed writers, and by 
Nilakantha Dik§ita, by the following verse : 

3T# 

3Ttf^ n Sivalilartfava I. 15. 

and which Kalidasa kept before him when he wrote his immortal poetry. 

^si^lcT: Pfdtl 

11 ^ 


1. “3T^: ?ig: f^t^r ^TToft’ quoted by Visvelvara in the Kavin- 

dTakar^abharana, p. 52, K. M. Gucchaka 8. "Wt d^T. I 

Rudhahrdyopani^ad, Adyar Edn. of Saiva upani§ads, 1925, p. 151. 

2 Kalidasa is charmed with this idea. He says in his Kumaja sambhavtt. 

VI. 79. ^ -<> ®- ‘^"TsTre^S 

loves to dwell on this passage and to speak of the birth of 

the union of and Since Rasa is 

K.S.. stops with the marriage of and hti, leaving s hirth as 

matter of course to be suggested. 
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UKTI 

Rajasekhara, KaTpujamanjan, Prologue. 

Ver>’ intimately related to Bhoja's Alariikara-synthesis is another 
synthesis of Bhoja which can be called the fit/i-synthesis. Besides the 
systems of S^tya and Alaihkara, there is also a system of Ukti in Bhoja's 
Pro. The history’ of this concept of Ukti is a very’ interesting study. 

Ukti can be translated as poetic expression or poetic speech as disting¬ 
uished from expression or speech, either of the ordinary work-a-day life or of 
the scientific laboratory, the scholastic class room and the philosophical text 
book. As we say in the Dosa-prakarana that poetic words are to be neither 
Gramya or Loka-matra-pray’ukta. ordinary. \’ulgar. colourless words of our 
daily routine life, nor Apradta or Sastra-matra-prayukta, technical and pedan¬ 
tic, so also we can say of poetic expression as a whole that it is in that place 
which is too sanctified for either the Gramya and the Pamara or the pure 
pandit and pedant. It is the very essence of speech, language beautified, a 
high-power communication. That poetic expression possesses this peculiar 
beauty or power not found in ordinary talk or writing, scientific treatises or 
mere historical documents can be seen by every person. That this beauty 
and power pertain to the method of expression can also be seen easily ; for, 
poetic expression or the poetic form depends upon how a thing is said and 
not upon what is said. The emphasis on what is said is in ordinary talk where 
we are careless regarding the manner of saying, as also in mere narration of 
^ry or history, and in mere recording of scientific or phUosophical truths. 
The same is the case with Law also where again the emphasis is not on how 
beautifuUy the thing is expressed. In the history of Sanskrit Poetics* it was 
pven to the great critic. BhaRa Nayaka to enquire into this subject and 
formulate the following as the difference between Poetry on the one hand and 
»stra and Akhyana (Veda and Narration) on the other. 


II Bhatta Nayaka. 


writi 1 w 7 aspect of the question in relation to what the \\’eslem 

expSo^ i 0" difference between poeUc and other 

Stra anrf® comparative study of the Sans-krit .Alarhkara 

£Sit K Cntidsm. Here I deal only with the ideals of the 

writers oq this subject. 
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) PTssf I siftreTRn: swjic^ ^*3rt 

II Agni Puram, 357 2-3. 

The Veda is Sabda pradh^a ; the Pur^a, Artha pradh^a ; Kavya or poetry 
makes both ^abda and Artha apradhana, unimportant, and makes Vyapara, the 
most important. The Vyapara of Bhatta Nayaka is the poet’s peculiarly 
beautiful expression, embellished with Gupa and Alarhkara, capable of be¬ 
coming universalised and producing delight to the reader, i.e., Abhidha, Bha- 
vakatva and Bhojakatva. 

Locona, p. 70. 

This beauty of form or the peculiar grace in poetic expression can be called 
the characteristic poetic Abhidha vyapara, using Abhidha here in a wide sense. 
While commenting on the section on the Laksapas in Bharata, Abhinavagupta 
quotes in his Abhi. Bha. the above-quoted lines of Bhatta Nayaka and 
equates the idea contained therein with Bhamaha’s conception of Vakrokti. 
Abhinava also quotes here Bhamaha— Sai0 sarvaiva vakroklilji etc. BhaRa 
Nayaka distinguished Poetry from Veda whose words cannot be changed at 
all : and from Akhyana, story or semi-historic narration in which the story 
or the events (Artha) alone count. But in Poetry one looks to the beautiful 
way in which a story is told and the words are used. The ‘ beautiful way 
of expression ’ is the thing. As mere expression it has to interest us. In all 
other expressions related to our daily life, scientific literature etc., we are 
interested more in the Artha. The Artha is the ‘ Tattva ’ in those cases; 
in poetry, the manner in which the poet has said those things is the ‘ Tattva ’. 
It is only an inelegant way of saying this that is contained in the following 
given as Udbhata's observation in the Kavyamimdmsd of Rajasekhara : 

ofpTS3 I fRt; I P- 

The Vastu svarupa is comparatively less important than the Bhafigi Bhapiti, 
the beautiful manner of poetic expression. Says Rajasekhara’s wife, Avanti- 
sundari: 

and “ ‘ ^ ^ i ” 

K. M., p. 46. 

The same idea is stressed by poet Nilakaijtha Diksita in a verse in the first 
canto of his Sivattldmava mahdkdvya : 

1. Is this from Bhamaha Vivanja, on Bhamaha, V, 33 : 
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This Vinyasa vise$a is tlic secret of Bhatta Nayaka’s Vyapara. It is wliat 
Bhamaha calls Vakra-ukti and l^jasekhara, Ukti. 

To Raja^'khara, 1 think, must go the cre-dit of making important the 
word Ukti. We Imd in the list of Alamkaras given by Blramaha, Samasa- 
Ukti, Atisaya-Ukti. Svabhava-Ukti, Vise$a-L’kti and Saha-Ukti ; and above all 
Vakra-Ukti. In all these we find the Vik^ya as Ukti qualified by different 
attributes. Here it is that the conception ol Ukti was born. Ukti as such came to 
mean poetic utterance and soon there was felt to be no need to qualify Ukti 
by the attribute of Vakra to mean poetic e.xpression as a whole. Rajasekhara, 
while describing the Kavya Puru§a. says that his speech is rich in Ukti : 

I A'. M. p. 6. All Alamkaras are Vakrokti to Bhamaha but poetic 
expression itself is denoted by Ukti. What we have now as the Kavya-mimat'nsa 
is only the first chapter thereof named Kavirahasya. According to lUija- 
^khara himself, his next chapter dealt with Ukti. 'stifTfiTrj i It is a 

pity that we have lost the bulk of Raja^khara’s treatise. It must be in that 
chapter on Ukti that Rajasekhara classified the various Uktis into which 
poetic expression could be brought. Classifying poets, he says on p. 27 
(1. 5) that theire is a class of poets called Ukti-Kavis and on p. 28 he 
illustrates his Ukti-Kavi thus : 


II ’ 

This is an intensely animated description full of specially graceful expressions 
teeming with the Samadhi guna. This is Ukti in a restricted sense. Another 
instance of Ukti in a restricted sense is found in what Raja^khara calls 
Sastra-Ukti—^ (p. 3) regarding the verse ^ etc. In 

another context also Ukti in a restricted sense is mentioned by Raja^khara. 

I ” p. n. K. M. 

From this restricted sense, the larger concept of Ukti developed even as the 
concept of Vakrokti. Ukti in a general sense emphasising the beauty peculiar 
to Poetry as distinguished from other writings is found used by Raja- 
fekhara himself in a verse in the Prologue to his KarpuTamanjarl. 

?T tTf tr^ I 

Neither is the idea (Artha) the point, nor the mere word (Sabda) but the 
manner of expressing that idea in words. Ukti-vi^a, is the thing which makes 
for Poetry. This verse and that of Nilakaptha Dik$ita quoted above corres¬ 
pond exactly. Abhinavagupta, while elucidating Bharata’s concept of Lak?ana 
m his Abhx. Bha. equates Bhamaha’s Vakrokti with Bhatta Nayakas Vj-apara 
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and these with the concepts of Bandha, Gumpha, Bhaniti, and lastly Lak§ana. 
(See p. 65. Vol. VI, J.O.R. Madras, my article on Lak§ana). To these con¬ 
cepts meaning the peculiar poet’s expression, the concept of Ukti gets equated. 

The word Ukti occurs in Bhoja both as a Guija and as an Alamkara. The 
Guna of Ukti has two varieties, one of the Sabda, the other of the Artha. The 
§abdaguna Ukti is defined by Bhoja as a graceful turn of expression- 
Vi^i^ta bhaniti. 

at I S. K. A. I. p. 60. 

In his Vftti and comments on the verse illustrating this Sabda-Ukti Bhoja 
uses the phrase Ukti Bhangi. One asks another about somebody’s welfare 
and instead of saying straight whether she is well or ill, the other person 
says ‘ she lives ’, and the whole verse delicately portrays the lady’s pitiable 
plight. That mode of expression powerfully suggests! her suffering, describing 
her as simply living, Jivita-matra-se§a. This is the excellence of expression, 
Ukti guipa, and it is a mode of expression as a whole, a mode that is cha¬ 
racteristic of poetry as such. Not altogether different from this Sabda guija 
of Ukti is Bhoja’s Artha guija, of that same name. The beauty is achieved 
more by words, comparatively speaking, in the Sabda guna whereas, in the 
Artha guija of Ukti, the idea is given in subtle turns and shades and is 
expressed or suggested by peculiarly graceful elaborations. 

^ i -S. K. A. i. p. 73. 

Between Visi§ta Bharjiti or Ukti Bhangi and Bhangya bhanana, there is no 
fundamental difference. These two classes of Ukti are not mere Guijas appear¬ 
ing in a part of a specific piece of poetry but constitute the distinguishing 
mark of poetic expression itself. 

Besides these two kinds of Ukti of Sabda and of Artha, which is a 
Guija, Bhoja recognises a Sabda-Alarhkara called Ukti. It is defined in S.K.A. 
II, 42 (p. 146) and is held as the several kinds of expression named by Bhoja 
in the following manner:—Vidhi-Ukti, Ni§edha-Ukti, Adhikara-Ukti, 
Vikalpa-Ukti, Niyama-Ukti and Parisahkhya-Ukti. Under his Sabda-Alaih- 
kara called Chaya also Bhoja gives a set of Uktis: Loka-Ukti, Cheka-Ukti, 
Arbhaka-Ukti, Unmatta-Ukti, Po(a-Ukti and Matta-Ukti. Ke^va, in I. 2 
of his Alamkma-sekhcna, makes Bhoja’s Chayi^ his Ukti, and classifies this 
Ukti into the Uktis of Loka, Cheka, Arbhaka and Unmatta. This Ukti which 
Kesava derives from both the Sabdalarhkaras of Bhoja, Ukti and Chaya, is 
constituted by Kesava as one of three ' Bahirangas external parts, of poetic 
expression. He says at the end of I. 2 that! of this and of how these are to 
be related to Rasa, he has spoken at length in his other Alarhkara treatise 
named AlaritkaTO-sarvasva which unfortunately is not available to us now. 
Perhaps it is Rajasekhara who described Ukti as a ‘ Bahiranga ’ along with 
Riti and KeSava might have foUowed him. It has been pointed out in the 
notes to the Gaek. Edn. of the K. M. of Rajasekhara that a quotation from 
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the lost Alariikara section of the K. M. is quoted in this Ke^va's work. A. 
Sekhara. I have spoken of this elsewhere, in the section on Alariikara, in this 

thesis. 

The meaning of the term Ukti in both Uie sabd^ariikaras of Chaya 
and Ukti is very narrow ; but both the Sabda and the Artha Gunas of Ukti, 
though Bhoja restricts their meaning by some sort of definition, show how 
the term means the poetic mode of expression in general. Visi§ta Bhaniti and 
Bharigya Abhidhana. Ratnesvara’s comments make this clear. Under the 
Sabdagupa Ukti. he says : 

am tr^ ^ i ” p- 

Under the Arthaguna Ukti. he says : 

Jl4g<JT: I ” 

Expressing in a manner uncommon in ordinary talk, expressing not straightly 
and baldly but imaginatively, giving a turn to the expression, giving the idea 
a hiding and revelation through deft suggestion—these constitute Ukti and 
thus it is clear that the Ukti Gupa of Bhoja rises above itself and means 
poetic expression in general. 

Bhoja does mean that Ukti refers comprehensively to poetic utterance. 
He agrees with Rajasekhara who says ‘ Ukti vik?ah kavyam' and restates 
Bhatta Nayaka that while Sastra is Sabda Pradhana and Itihasa, Artha Pra- 
dhana, Kavya is Ukli Pradhana. This, Bhoja clearly says in his description 
of his Sabdalarhkara called Adhyeya, where Bhoja distinguishes Kavya, 
6astra and Itihasa. He says (S. K. A. p. 260) : 

In the same context Bhoja says more briefly in the §t- Pra. (Vol. II, p. 285) : 

“ ^ I ” “—i ” “ i ” 

Earlier also while dealing with Vivak§a, Bhoja says in the Sr- 

“fT^ srnrJT ^ I 4- + 315TSrin«Tam:, I 

() snjpt ^ I ” 

remarks which closely correspond to what Bha^a Nayaka has said. 

In another place, in chapter xi of the Sr- Pra., Bhoja synthesises the 
whole realm of poetic expression in the concept of Ukti. in an attempt which 
achieves at the same time another synthesis in Alariikara. In a separate paper 
on Svabhavokti {Indian Culture, V. pp. 147-165) and in the section on the 
Svabhavokti according to Bhoja in this thesis also, I have gone into the ques- 
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tion in great detail and here I briefly cover the ground. Bh^aha had an 
Alaihkara-synthesis namely Vakrokti. Poetry had something strangely beauti¬ 
ful and it was diagnosed as Vakrokti. Within this Vakrokti Bhamaha had 
figures like Upama and Rupaka, Rasas, and Natural Description : Alamkara. 
Rasavad Alariikara and Svabhavokti. I am of opinion that Bhamaha did 
recognise Svabhavokti as an Alamkara; but he differed from Dandin in this 
point : Even though a given instance of natural description is devoid of that 
amount of Alarhkara as is seen in other turns of ideas and expression found 
in other Alarhkaras, it is all the same Alamkara since even this natural des¬ 
cription has a special charm bom of the poet’s genius and. in ^ unmistakable 
degree differs from ordinary bald non-literary utterance. Rasas are consider¬ 
ed Alarhkaras because they also go to beautify expression only. This is the 
stage in Bhamaha. Dapdin represents the next. Dandin realises that Sva¬ 
bhavokti cannot be stricUy included in Vakrokti; for, in it. Vakratva or 
‘ out-of-the-way-ness ’ is least. So he divides Kavya-Ukti into the two Uktis 
of Svabhava-Ukti and Vakra-Ukti. 

fjvrr I 

He however retains expressions dominated by Rasa—Rasavad Vacah—under 
expressions beautified by Alarhkara, the Rasavad alarhkara. He follows 
Bh^aha but amplifies by treating of all the eight Rasas in Rasavad alaih- 
kara. Dandin however is aware of a strange superiority in expressions do¬ 
minated by Bhavas and Rasas ; he sees that the three cases of Preyas, Rasavat 
and Crjasvi Alarhkaras are superior Alarhkaras as compared to other Vakro- 
ktis. Hence he says—^ |—H. 275. 

Bhoja takes the suggestion contained here in Dapdin’s remark 
^ 1 makes a logical analysis of poetic expression into three de¬ 

partments, Natural Description of objects, Figurative Description and Deli¬ 
neation of Emotion : Svabhava-Ukti, Vakra-Ukti and Rasa-Ukti. All these 
three are kinds of Ukti and Bhoja means by Ukti ‘ poetic expression ’ which he 
calls by the name Alarhkara also. For, to Bhoja, Gurjas and Rasas also are 
Alarhkaras ; thus Ukti means Alarhkara, the beautiful poetic expression as a 
whole. 


Kavya = Ukti = Alamkara 


Vakrokti 

(Svabhava. Vakra, and Rasa Uktis) 


Bhamaha. 


Svabhavokti. 


Vakrokti. 


(Vakra and Rasa Uktis) 


is). } 


Svabhava Ukti. Vakra Ukti. 


Rasa Ukti. 


Dandin. 


Bhoja. 
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Says Bhoja in Chapter XI of his Sr. Pia. : 

^r^F:ri%i;, ?I^aWT^ TRIhmkid l” 

In Chapter V of his S. K. /4. also. Bhoja says : 

cRn%si ?gR^'rf?T:2j i 

inrsift <411% ii V- ®- 

It was noted above how it was Ukti or Bhahgi Bhapiti that distin¬ 
guished poetic utterance from other utterances. The equation of L'kti witli 
such concepts as Vakrokti. Alamkara and Nayaka’s Vyapara was also made. 
The observation of Rajakkhara. ‘ Ukti visesah kavyam' was taken as defin¬ 
ing Poetry on the basis of this conception of Ukti. It was interpreted as 
the peculiar poetic manner of expression and as the most important factor 
and mark in Poetry as compared to the elements of Sabda and Artha, both of 
which are subordinate to it. It was shown how this definition was similar 
to Nayaka s definition based on V>’apara pradhanya. 

The observation of Bhatta Nayaka is re-stated by Mahima Bhafta 
with a change. Mahima Bhatta holds that Poetry is utterance in which 
neither Sabda alone nor Artha alone is important but both together. He 
says that Kavya is Ubhaya-pradhana instead of saying like Nayaka that 
Kavya is Vyapara-pradli^a and Vbhaya-apTodhdua. He says : 

ff 5TT^, ^ I cT^T 

I ?Pf«i5?nN wm i ” 

V. V. Ill, p. 122. T. S. S. See also I. p. 20. 

Bhoja must be said to follow Mahima Bhatta's modified statement of Bhatta 
Nayaka's distinction between Kavya on the one hand and Sastra and Akhya- 
na on the other. For, as has been noted above in the text quoted from chap¬ 
ter VII of the Sr. Pro. Bhoja also does not say that in Poetry both Sabda 
and Artha are subordinated (made Apradhana or Guna) to something else 
but says that in Poetry both are Pradhana. 

“Rsr XXX ST^SPilHJTra: XXX (T¥R) I ” 

Vol. II, p. 18. 

The charm of a poet’s verses is lost when their words are changed and 
ideas modified. Thus it is that Poetry is Ubhaya-pradhana. This is called 
by another as maturity of expression—Kavya Paka—when the ix)et has 
written such lines that even a slight change spoils the effect. Says Raja- 
sekhara : 

4<hl^AlPlH*Rdl TR;; IRIRPTl: I cl^ t— 

‘ 31Nl4l4<^ ni'i'v JR: I 

^ II ’ 
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I X X X X TI-^: ’ ^ toIjTT: | cT^If:— 

‘ ?T?T^IFr ■Tfe - ?f^ ^f|^d rq, I 

rf 51^^?r^6urrcTf: 5T?^7r-i; n ’ (Vamana, I. 3).” 

K. M., p. 20. 

In this Kavya Paka which means the ‘ unchangeability ’ of the words in 
Kavya, is emphasised the same idea as is contained in Mahima Bhatta’s and 
Bhoja’s remark that Poetry is Ubhaya-pradhana. 

This maturity of Ukti or poetic expression—Kavya Kka or Ukti Pika 
—is given by Bhoja as a Guija called Praudhi of Sabda and Artha imme¬ 
diately after the Gupa, Ukti. 

That we are justified in finding such an Ukti-synthesis or a system of 
thought called Ukti in Bhoja can be granted when one sees what Bahurupa- 
misra, a latter-day commentator on the Dasarupaka, who reproduces many 
ideas from Bhoja’s §7. Pra., has to say. Bahurupa chooses the word ‘ Sukti ’ 
instead of ' Ukti ’ and shows Bhoja’s three-fold classification of it and re¬ 
lates to this viewpoint, as we have ourselves done above, the Abhidha-pra- 
dhanya of Poetry of Nayaka and the Vakrokti-idea of Poetry of Bhamaha. 
It is a pity that the text of Bahurupa’s Dasarupaka vyakhya in two volumes 
in the Madras Govt. Oriental MSS. Library comes to an abrupt end here. 
Bahurupa says : 

“ I 

fTc?T% 3I^R: ) I 3RT SlfWTsqr'TR: (^ 


II 

¥TrJT|ffif^- 'W I ’ . 

.I ” pp. 107-8, Mad. Ms. Bahurupamisra’s D. R. Vya. I. 3.41. 

Appendix 

(1) The Agni Purana, in 337|2-3, states Bhatta Nayaka’s remark on the 
difference between Kavya, and Sastra and Itihasa thus : 

3?fiwpn: siviTJif^nr^ ?nwn ii 

(2) Commenting on Dapdin II. 13, that in Sastras it is all one statement 
of things as they are—Svabhava akhyana—and that in Poetry also there are 
a few cases of this Svabhava akhyana— 
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The Hrdayamgama points out that Astras are Tattva Pradhana or concerned 
with truthful statement of facts and things as they are : but Poetry is Var- 
nana Pradhatia ; Poetry emphasises the mode of giving the thing, ‘ descrip¬ 
tion ■ or ‘ expression ’ as such. 

I gUT?nntVIPTT? ^ arftrT I ” 

K. A., p. 64, Mad. Edn. 

(3) Vidyadhara thus e.xplains Bhatta Nayaka’s remark in his 
EkdvoTi. 

|^?TT3rs2pn'Tr% SlcW^r^q II 

511^ I 

^I»Tnvn*T g •■jil'dwftnJftRriH. I 

^pirtr 5q55»igfot || I. 4-6. 

As a follower of Ananda and Abhinavagupta, Vidyadhara has interpreted 
the Vyapara as Dhvani, following Abhinavagupta's observation to that effect 
in the Locona. 

“ tJT ‘ ?!5^snvTP4 -I- I ’ 5 ^ I % 

^ ^StJRTrJfT CRT I ” Locana. p. 27. 



CHAPTER X 


BHOJA AND VAKROKTI 

‘ tRi vrnrf: i ’ 

Bhoja : 5r Pro. Ch. XI. 

The history of the concept of Vakrokti must be older than Bhamaha 
and Daodin, for, we find it used with settled connotation in the works of 
both writers. It is needless to point out here the very well-known passages 
on Vakrokti in Bhamaha. To him, Vakrokti means Alarhkara. 

i V. 66. 

3^ i l- 30. 

In his description of the Ati^yokti Alarhkara (II. 85) he has used the word 
Vakrokti as a synonym of Alarhkara. Therefore according to Bhamaha, the 
whole realm of poetic expression is permeated with Vakrokti, striking, deviat¬ 
ing expression. In II, 86-87, Bhamaha refutes Hetu, Suk§ma and Lesa, 
that they do not deserve to be called .Alarhkara because, in them, the expres¬ 
sion as a whole has no Vakrokti in it. 

This Vakrokti is the one requisite and it distinguishes poetic expression as 
such. In its absence, Bhamaha says, we have no Kavya, but only insipid 
narration, speech or mere news called Varta. 

wrani i 

1% ii n. 87. 

Therefore the distinction in Bhamaha is between ordinary and poetic expres¬ 
sion, Varta and Vakrokti. This point as well as another that Bhamaha does 
accept Svabhavokti as an Alarhkara has been elaborately explained by me in 
my paper on Svabhavokti (Indian Culture, V, pp. 147-165). None can deny 
that ‘ natural description ’ or Svabhavokti is a striking and powerful portrai¬ 
ture, and as such, differs from mere report of news or ordinary dull speech. 
Mammata points out that it is this amount of strikingness and effect in Sva¬ 
bhavokti that we take as Vaicitrya and count it as an Alarhkara. Even the 
opponent of Svabhavokti as an Alarhkara, Kuntaka, who refuses to consider 
it as an Alarhkara on the plea that Vastu svabhava is not Alarhkara but is 
Alarhkarya,—even he accepts that instances of graceful and effective pen- 
pictures of Nature, men, and things as they are found, constitute Vastu Vak- 
rata (III Unme§a). It is by virtue of this element of Vakrata in it that 
Bhamaha also considers it as one of the- Alarhkaras coming under Vakrokti. 
It is not unreasonable to hold Svabhavokti also as an Alaihkara and Vakrokti, 
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when one can accept delineation of Rasa as a Vakrokti-variety called Rasa- 
vat. Bhamaha, thus, has one universe of Vakrokti, falling into three depart¬ 
ments, the description of things as they are ( ) 

more definitely deviating striking expression deserving the name Vakrokti to 
the greatest degree, Rupaka. etc., and thirdly, delineation of Rasa, Rasavad 
Alarhkara. 

In Dapdin. there appears a clearer analysis. Svabhavokti no doubt in¬ 
volves strikingness, but strikingness is least in it. It is almost the starting 
point for further Alamkara or Vakrokti. So it is that Daijdin separates it 
and calls it the first Alarhkara. Adyn Alaihkrlilt- He classifies poetic expres 
sion into Vakrokti and Svabhavokti ; description of things as they are and 
figurative description. The cases of Rasa-delineation. Dandin still keeps like 
Bhamaha within Vakrokti. 

The third stage is reached in Bhoja who makes a further analysis of 
poetic expression. Elsewhere, in the sections on Ukti, Alamkara and Sva¬ 
bhavokti. I have spoken of this subject. Bhoja takes the suggestion direct¬ 
ly from DaodiD and by Bhoja’s time. Rasa has become sufficiently important. 
Though he described the three Alamkaras of Preyas, Rasavat and Orjasvi as 
Vakrokti, Dandin realised that they, as related to Bhavas and Rasas, are 
of a special nature and of greater app>eai. Hence it is that he said of them 
that they were superior ?! 3 ?^^^ i Bhoja includes Preyas and Urja- 

svi under Rasavat. He constitutes a class called Rasavad Alarhkara which 
is the delineation of Rasas and Bhavas ; and he separates it from other 
kinds of Vakrokti. This is a better treatment: for. delineation of Rasa has 
greater affinities with Svabhavokti than with Vakrokti. As Jayaratha on 
Ruyyaka and Ruyyaka himself also point out, the Sahrdaya has a Sarhvada 
in Poetry and it is of two kinds : Citta Sariivada and Vastu Sarhvada. The 
former refers to delineation of Rasa and Bhava, and the latter, to descrip¬ 
tions of Artha or objects. Both are natural non-figurative descriptions and 
are Rasavad-Alarhkara and Svabhavokti. Though Bhoja, following Bha¬ 
maha, Dandin and Vamana would call the whole realm of poetic expres¬ 
sion Alarhkara, he would restrict the name Vakrokti to figures beginning 
with Upama, Improving upon both Bhamaha and Dandin. he would sepa¬ 
rate and exclude the Rasas from it. Thus he says in his S. K. A. Chapter V : 

I 51. 8. 

In ChaptCT XI cf the St. Pro. he says that an instance like ‘ ‘ ’ is 

no Alarhkara, because, the necessary Vakrata or poetic beauty is not seen 
in it. He speaks here of Vakrata or Vakrokti as AIarhkara-samanya-lak?ana. 
Kavya &)bha as such. 
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iq?F-T I c T l ^ q. — 

^itsqrqt ^TJ »TJ*T§: I 

swiira ?i^l§ 5iRt 

^ira T^r^f5^?f^52TfiRrKg<!j1^lR:, iR^qj ^ Vl l^rlg q ^ ? 313^- 

^ I fsl^: ^ 3l^^<^*i:^ S^f%:, ^I^(%[:, ^^nFRftfe I 

art^P^ %r-f ?yji3rf^(?^ raffl^tg m w s^fa^i 

I ” ^r- Pra. Mad. Ms. Vol. il. chap. XI. pp. 371-2. 

Thus Bhoja uses AJainkara in the sense in which V^ana used it in his 
Sutra I. i. 2. : meaning poetic beauty in general. In this same 

sense Bhoja uses the concept of Vakrokti also and in this respect he follows 
Bh^aha. Therefore in Bhoja we find Vakrokti used in two senses, 
the major and the minor, the former meaning poetic expression in 
general and the latter, only the figures of Upama, Rupaka etc. In its 
second sense we have to trace its history as indicated above through 
Dapdin who first restricted Vakrokti to Rasas and figures like Upama. 
Finally, Bhoja restricted it to the figures Upama etc. 

It is not enough if one finds in an expression the presence of the tech¬ 
nical features of a particular Alaihkara. Besides conformity to the definition, 
the expression has to exhibit the primary requisite of an all-pervading 
beauty which alone makes the expression deserve the name of 

1. On p. 23 of his Theories of Basa and Dhvani, Dr. A. Sankaran takes 
this verse as a quotation from Dapdin. The first line mentioning the name of Bha- 
maha is absent in the printed texts of the Kavyadaisa. Dr. Sankaran feels some 
gap in Daodin’s text as it is in II. 362, which gap he says this line in Bhoja’s quota¬ 
tion fills up. 

The text as printed does not seem to have any gap; secondly, if this half 
verse is added to the text of Dapdin, the 362nd verse at the end of this chapter 
will have to be ended like an epic Anustubh with three feet; or, the line ft??!’ fg’TT 

STTCWI. must stand single. Thirdly, Vakrokti is certainly 

old enough for use in Dapdin as in the line etc ; but, when one sees 

the history and the rise and the time of the currency of vanous words in the 
Alamkara Sastra, one can see that the concept under the briefer name ' Vakrata 
or ' Vakratva ’ is very much later than even Ananda. My feeling is that, if this 

is a quoUtion by Bhoja, it is from some later writer who adapted 

and incorporated into his text parts of the texts of older writers, making 

the necessary changes. If one goes through the 5r- Tm- oo® 
across numerous instances of Bhoja giving verses of old writers ^ 
the necessary changes; he quotes Vamana s Anu§tubh ^ 

Vaidarbhi Riti changing the first line. The Dosa and Gupa sections are full of 
such reproductions with necessary changes from Bhamaha, Dapdin an amana. 
Therefore it is extremely likely that this verse ^[s^Rjetc. is Bhoja s 

own. One need not be troubled by the introductory words which may 

suggest that the verse is a quotation from another author. We have instances o 

Bhoja quoting himsdf with the words 
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Alarhkara; for Alamkara is a thing of beauty. Bhoja considers 
this beauty as Vakratva. Vakrokti and Sobha and gives a 
very significant interpretation to Daiidin's definition of Alarhkara : 

Herein lies the defence of the Alariikara school. I have spoken of this in 
my paper on Kriya Kalpa and Other Names of the Alariikara Sastra, pub¬ 
lished in the }0R, Madras. (Vol. VIII. pp. 130-132). Taking the idea of 
Carutva or beauty as essential from the text of .Ananda, Abhinava elaborates 
the idea with illustrations in his Locatta on the third Uddyota of the Dhvon- 
yaloka in the following manner : 


57ITI_, IT fpi; I jqjTT ‘qqi iff: cTSin ’ 5^ I %) 

‘ I «Tq: ‘ (S ^ ) fFqRJT^f:: I x X X X i H 

I ” Locana, p. 210. 


Appayya DIk$ita emphasises similarly that expressions derive their life as 
Alariikaras by being graceful—Hrdya. Othenvise they are not Alariikaras. 


“ frqisPr trq arcraqfRTTf 

I m: ‘ nqq: ’ ira jftw i ‘ ^ i ’ 

CtTra»n»iff/«5o. p. 6. 


This has been pointed out by Dr. S. K. De also in the Introduction to his edi¬ 
tion of the Vakrokti Jlvita, pp. xlvi-lvii. The truth has been realised by Bhoja 
and by Abhinava as the texts above quoted clearly show. Hence it cannot 
be contended by Dr. De that Sanskrit Poetics and the study of the theory 
of poetic figure owe this idea and its importance to Kuntaka. (p. xlvii V. J. 
Introduction) But it can be accepted that new importance and new enthu¬ 
siasm for Vakrokti in the post-Ananda period are due mainly to Kuntaka and 
his V. /. Bhoja takes up the Vakrokti from Bhamaha and Dandin. inde¬ 
pendent of any other writer and without any knowledge of Kuntaka. Bhoja 
and Kuntaka were writing at the same time and it happens in the history 
and destinies of ideas and subjects, that, at different places, different scho¬ 
lars happen to work at the same idea. The current of Vakrokti coming 
down from the hill of Bhamaha had two courses. There is one culmination 
m Bhoja and another in Kuntaka. Regarding Kuntaka and how he deve¬ 
loped the doctrine of Vakrokti or Vakrata as the life of Poetry, there is 
little need to devote any part of this study. 


Though Bhoja definitely put down Vakrokti as a general name for all 
figures beginning with Upama. he retained the substance of Bhamaha's 
conception of poedc expression as Alamkara to which also Bhoja applied 
e name Vakrokti. To avoid confusion Bhoja restricts the word Vakrokti 

“"“P*- Vakrokti in the iarger 

se IS oniy rare m Bhoja. Eisewhere however Bhoja uses the concept 
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and name Vakrata in the larger sense of poetic expression as such, forming 
the very distinguishing mark of Poetry. It seems that Bhoja turns back 
to concur verbally also with Bhamaha. It is surprising how Bhoja’s stand¬ 
point agrees so remarkably with that of Kuntaka. We shall now examine 
this aspect of the question. 

It is in cormection with Dhvani, and this again is strange and suggest¬ 
ive, that Bhoja talks of Vakrata. Bhoja holds Dhvani as a variety of 
Tatparya and also as the poetic counterpart of the prosaic factor of Tat- 
parya. The intention of the speaker in ordinary affairs and expressions is 
called Tatparya whereas the same, as far as Kavya is concerned, is called 
Dhvani. He says ‘ 5 : 1 ^ ’ and a perusal of the section 

on Bhoja and Dhvani will elucidate the point. Bhoja asks himself: 
wherefore this classification of expression into two kinds, Laukika and 
Sastriya on the one hand and poetic on the other ? He speaks of Vacas, 
ordinary expression, and as against it. of Kavya. He does not say that 
Dhvani marks off the Kavya; for, he considers Dhvani as part of Tatparya 
and as obtainable in ordinary expression also, Dhvani being only another 
name for Tatparya. Then, what is it that Bhoja finds out as the element 
which distinguishes the poetic and the non-poetic expression ? He says 
that beauty or poetic charm called Vakrata distinguishes the two. In the 
ordinary speech there is a blunt straightforwardness in expression and there 
is no regard for beautifully saying things. The manner of saying things in 
a beautiful and embellished way is discounted and is considered as an 
extravagance. When, of course, one praises or abuses, he heightens or low¬ 
ers and resorts to his powers of praising or danming by the power of his 
expression. Literary expression now results. 

''—mm, 1 

# s;s ♦ 

zi?mF g I 

Sr. Pra. Vol. I. p. 427. chap. VI. 
Again, at the end of his treatment of Dhvani, Bhoja says : 

“ 'T: 35T: Jiwid.— 

511% ^ me, I 

St. Pra. Vol. II. p. 42. chap Vfl. 

This is almost a definition of Kavya in terms of Vakrata or Vakrokti and 
in this respect, Bhoja would use Vakrokti or rather the name Vakratva m 
the sense of Bhamaha’s Vakrokti, comprehending all the three Uktis of 
Svabhava, minor Vakra. and Rasa. Thus Bhoja has a major and a minor 
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Vakrokti and corresponding to the two, a major and a minor 
Alarfikara. The conception of two Alarhkaras, the major one 
meaning Saundarya or poetic beauty, and the latter minor 
Alariikara meaning only figures like Upama, corresponds to Vamana's view. 
In Bhoja’s opinion Dhvani as such does not distinguish Poetry so much as 
this primary Vakrata without which Kavya will only be mere Vacas, and 
as noted earlier, even Alariikaras cease to have any right to deserve that 
name. Therefore even Dhvani will cease to be poetic when it is not the 
case of an expression which is essentially beautiful. This insistence on an 
essential and primary beauty lying at the very basis of poetic e.xpression 
is accepted by Abhinava also. This has been pointed out by me in the 
paper on Kriya Kalpa. With regard to Dhvani, Abhinava says that even 
Dhvani has to be beautiful. 


“ ‘ ( X X X X X 

STIcJTR I ” Locmia. p. 17. 

“—5T I ” Ibid. p. 28. 

This Gimalarhkara-aucitya-saundarya of the Sabdartha or the Sarlra of 
Poetry is held by others as comprehended in the composite concept of 
Vakrata Vakrokti or Alarhkara. This is a strong point for the Vakrokti 
and the Tatparya schools of thought and a somewhat weak ix)int for the 
Dhvanivadins. Take for instance the implication or the suggestion of a 
prohibition from an expressed injunction—Nisedha from Vidhi—as in the 
well known Gatha, ^ etc. The Dhvani-theorist who refutes the 

Laksauavadin stresses this as the chief point everywhere that Dhvani can¬ 
not be Laksaija, since in the latter, the primary sense is incompatible where¬ 
as m Dhvani, the primary meaning also is acceptable and as such forms 
part of the intention of the speaker. If the cleverness of the lady of the 
Gatha speaking to the pious man is the point in the verse, if her clever 
speech is of importance as much as her final intention of preventing him 
from frequenting the banks of the Godavari, if much, if not all. of the 
P<»tic beauty of this Gatha is due only to the way in which the clever lady 
told the prohibition in the form of an injunction, if the primary sense also 
matters, the ground is let to the Vakrokti-vadin who considers the out-of- 
the-way, strange and beautiful expression. Vakra-Ukti. as such, as the life 
o Poetry ; and Dhvani as one of the many elements helping this Vakrata 
or resulting from this Vakrata. Sri Har?a. the poet, makes this " reconci- 
iiation . If It can be called so. between Vakrokti and Dhvani. in his own 
cnaractenstic way of introducing Sastraic ideas into his poem : 

^ rag ^ i 


N. C. IX. 50. 
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As one of those following the ancients and as one who emphasises the 
expression-aspect or the form in the terms Alarhkara and Vakrata, Bhoja 
considers Dhvani also as an embellisher of expression; as the Guija called 
Gambhirya. (Hence Dhvani is an Alaihkara ; for, Bhoja holds all the Guijas 
as AJaihkaras.) And Rasas also are taken as Alarhkara by Bhoja. Thus, 
Rasa, Dhvani, and everything go to make the beauty called Vakrata that 
is Poetry. So Bhoja will accept Dhvani and will consider it as holding 
a supreme position in Poetry, but he will at the same time 

emphasise Vakrata. 


BHOJA AND KUNTAKA 

There are many similarities between Bhoja and Kuntaka. First of all 
there is agreement to a notable degree regarding the concept of Vakrokti or 
Vakrata considered as the life of Poetry or the very distinguishing mark of 
Kavya. In Bhoja, however, there is but a verse on this Vakrata; Kuntaka 
works out the idea into a whole work. Kuntaka defines Poetry as Sabda 
and Artha in unison and set in Vakrokti. 

STfq II I- 7. V. J. 


2. Bhoja will not deny that his Vakrata which distinguishes Kavya 
from Vacas, is synonymous with Alarhkara. He classifies this Vakrata or 
Alamkara into Gupas (Svabhavokti), Arthalarhkaras (Vakrokti in a res¬ 
tricted sense), and Rasas (Rasokti). Kuntaka is a similar reviver of the 
old Alamkara. His Vakrokti which is of six kinds is equated by him with 
Alarhkara. He says that there are only two factors in Poetry, Alaihkarya 
and Alamkara ; the latter is Vakrokti. 


II 


I. 2. V. J. 


I. 10. V.J. 


To Kuntaka also, therefore, Dhvani which comes under certain aspects of 
his Vakrata, is Alariikara. Kuntaka says actually that Giujas also are 
Alarhkaras. 

^ !Xot5—i ” —" p- 


Though Kuntaka expressly refutes at length the older view that Rasas are 
Alarhkaras and accepts mostly the new ideas on Rasa, as on Dhvani, he 
treats of Rasa as if it is also part of Vakrata, the poet’s peculiar mode of 
expression, as part of his Vastu vakrata. HI, 7, pp. 150-3. On the surface 
one must say that Kuntaka differs from Bhoja, for, while Bhoja follows 
Bhamaha’s and Daijdin’s view of Rasa as Rasavad Alarhkara, Kuntaka 
criticises Bhamaha on this point. Ill, 10. pp. 156-166. He holds Rasas as 
Alarhkaryas. But Bhoja and Kuntaka agree in the main that Poetry is 
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distinguished by Vakrata ; that Vakrokti or Vakrata means Alarhkara in 
general and that Gunas and Dhvani also form part of it. If one can grant 
that anything coming under Poetry is directly or ultimately a manifesta¬ 
tion of the poet’s Vakra vyapara or Vakrata according to Kuntaka, and if 
all Vakrata is, as Kuntaka himself says. Alaitikara in a general sense of the 
term, he can see that Bhoja and Kuntaka completely agree with each other. 
Bhoja brings under Sabdalariikara the proper choice of the form of compo¬ 
sition, of appropriate language, of appropriate medium of verse or prose, 
the adopting of the proper Vrtti and Riti etc. Most of these are generally 
comprehended in one or the other of the sub-varieties of the six kinds of 
Kuntaka’s Vakrata. Any element of poetry. Riti. Dhvani. Sabdalarhkara 
or Gui?a, Kuntaka must deal under some kind of his Vakrata. 

3. Another point of striking similarity between Kuntaka and Bhoja 
is that they both recognise the factor called Alarhkara of " Prabandha ”. 
Bhoja. it will be explained at length in the Alarhkara section, considers that 
Guijas and Alarhkaras are of two kinds, those of Vakya and those of Pra¬ 
bandha. He gives a set of Gunas and Alarhkaras for the work as a whole. 
This corresponds to some aspects of Kuntaka’s Prakarapa vakrata and Pra¬ 
bandha vakrata. Thus the second aspect of Prakarapa vakrata given by 
Kuntaka 


rorresponds to what Bhoja describes aTPrabandha do§a hana. avoiding the 

^aucityas m the source by new imaginative creations and deviations from 
the original. Pro. chapter xi. 

on as a Prakarapa vakrata 

pp. 225-6. Bhoja similarly speaks of Su^li§ta sandhitva x which 

IS explained with reference to Mahakavyas as the unity and the ritual help 

between the various cantos and subject-divisions forming part of the one 

unity^^Ekavakyata and Prabandha-upakaritva. P. 431, chapter xi. Vol. II.. 

(P. “Plains his Vakrata with reference to Kavyas also in IV. 9. 

“ rT^^JTTof I 


Bhoja considers these as Artha-alamkaras of Prabandha. 
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The next Vakrata of Prakaraiia in Kuntaka is about Rasa, the Ahgin 
and the Ahga, chief and accessory. IV. 10. pp. 232*3. Bhoja considers 
this as an Artha guija of the Prabandha and calls it “ Rasa bhava niran- 
taratvam." He explains this as richness in emotions. The one main 
interest of a single Rasa is like eating one kind of dish continuously; it 
produces Vairasya ; therefore there are to be many subsidiary emotional 
interests. 

X X X X X 

p- 432. Vol. II. 

Another Vakrata of Prakarana is explained by Kuntaka as the introduc¬ 
tion of episodes. 

ii Pp- 233-4. V. }. 

This is taken up by Bhoja under two heads : and qisiPcRl- 

two Ubhayalamkaras of Prabandha. (p. 443. Vol. II. Sj. Pra). 

Another feature of beauty in a work is the introduction of a drama 
within a drama. Says Kuntaka : 

3^^' «i=f>dni. ii p- 235. V. /. 

Bhoja counts the same feature as one of the items of his Ubhayalariikara of 
Prabandha—(P- 422. Vol. II. Sj. Pro.). Both Kuntaka and 
Bhoja cite the same instance of the drama within the third act of the Bala- 
‘larnayatya called Sita svayarhvara, vjjsziJRli: etc. (III. 12). 

The last Prakarajja vakrata prakara spoken of by Kuntaka (p. 236) 
is the well-knit expression of the plot in a drama or in a story, through 
the successive stages of the development of the purpose in the Sandhis. 

( *3^^ ) ;iT II 

Bhoja has, corresponding to Kuntaka’s phrase ‘ phrase 

■ (P- 

to this Prakaraija vakrata, Bhoja has the Ubhayalarhkara 

” (P- 431.) The Sabda gupa of Prabhandha called Suislista 

sandhitva also refers to this (P. 431). 

The last kind of Prabandha vakrata in the text of the V. /. (as now 
available in Dr. De’s Edn.) refers to the Vyutpatti derived by a spectator 
or a reader, the spiritual, ethical, or the social end. 

JT^R^firSRTVTRT M V. J. p. 245. 
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This Bhoja calls as the Mahavakyartha whicn helps man’s attainment of 
the four aims of virtue, desire, material prosperity, and spiritual salvation. 
Bhoja holds this Mahavakyartlia as a transformation. Vipariijama, of the 
Sabda Brahman. 

I=q3qH5r|5: qd q^i- 

31^53: %q qiqqiq; I 

f^’TIrT: qt II 

q^R fef^'tqRq^'mq, i 

fq qi qr^m'qRTid^RIT ” II {Vakyapadiya). 

P. 143. Chap. VIII. Vol. II. St- Pra. 


Of this Mahavakyartha, Bhoja speaks at greater length in chapter vi 
(Vol. I, p. 407 onwards) : 

“ i| qrqif i x x ^ JTftqm^fq 

sgfqRilr I fqg^isrt qmqcf: qqf^ftntsiq aqriqqTST'gqq: q^qiTPT 

3rfiTc55q^: %^lSRR3rf5RlS!q aqifN 3^: 1 cTWI?t. fq^HT qieiqd., q^TRR: JTTf^* 

He speaks of this twice again in his two Prabandha-features— 

and ‘ ’ P- 430. Vol. II. 

a Prabandha gupa and a Prabandha alarhkara. 


“ ^3^Wc5nm?q#?fq^ qcqrd ^ ^ qjc^rTHn- 

Hiqq^t I ” p- 431- 

“ 3 gqqcTt 3r-f.qq^UHd 

goiq^ ^nsqn., ^ I ” P- 432. 


4. Another important concept on which Kuntaka made a valuable con¬ 
tribution is Sahitya. It is again remarkable how. almost at the same time, the 
same concept possessed another writer and clamoured for definition. Bhoja and 
Kuntaka are the two most important names in the history of Sahitya. which 
have been dealt with in the section on Sahitya. Here it is necessary to point 
out only a few facts of similarity regarding that concept between Bhoja and 
Kuntaka. Both start with Bhamaha's definition—, Se¬ 
condly. Bhoja analyses this Sahitya between Sabda and Artha into twelve 
relations, eight of which are grammatical and the last four of which refer to 
poetical relations. If we leave aside the first eight and take into consideration 
the last fourfold literary Sahitya in the shape of avoiding of flaw, taking 
of Gunas. adding of ornaments, and securing the eternal presence of Rasa, 
w can see that Bhoja will not refute us if we equate his Sahitya with Alaih- 
kSra. For. to Bhoja. Giujas, figures and Rasas are all Alarhkara. Similar 
IS the case with Kuntaka’s Sahitya. Though Kuntaka describes Sahitya in 
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his own way, it can be cont^ded that his ^itya also is a kind of Vakrata; 
and Vakrata, we have already pointed out, is Alaihlmra. In Poetry, Kuntaka 
says, there are, to begin with, three factors—6abdartha, Sahitya and Vakrata. 
Sahitya can be merged in Vakrata and finally only two categories remain, 
Kavya which is Alarhkarya and Alariikara which is Vakrata. In I. 17, which 
defines Sahitya, Kuntaka gives it as ^ and in the Vftti as 

i ” p. 27. 

Thus there are many points of similarity between Bhoja and Kuntaka, 
two great writers of the post-Ananda period, who accepted Dhvani and 
Rasa, with all their supremacy, but took up the old concept of Alaihkara 
and Vakrokti and elaborated systems out of them. But there is a good deal 
of difference also between the two writers. In the concluding part of 
chapter vi while dealing with Vakyartha, and in the middle of chapter xi 
while beginning the treatment of Prabandhas, Bhoja considers the signi¬ 
ficance of the names of works like Jdnakl-haTOfja, Kumdra-sambhava, etc. In 
the former context at least, there is some amount of literary treatment of 
these names as giving to us the idea of the poem, the Vakyartha. But in 
the latter context i.e., in chapter xi, Bhoja goes into these names as a gram¬ 
marian enquiring what Samasa is involved in them. Compared with these 
two treatments of names of works, Kuntaka’s Prabandhavakrata referring to 
the significant and beautiful titling of a composition, exhibits greater literary 
value. 


arrem TOiq; 1 

^ w ^- /• IV. 24. 

See also Vftti on p. 243. V. J. 

In the same marmer Kuntaka's treatment of Sahitya is very much superior 
to that of Bhoja. Kuntaka relegates the question of Pada, V^ya, Artha, 
Tatparya etc., to an alien sphere and considers in his work S^itya from 
a purely poetic standpoint. Again, Bhoja has devoted chapters to a considera¬ 
tion of Sabda and Artha and his treatment of these two is purely gramrratical. 
Compared to it Kuntaka’s treatment of Sabda and Artha in the definition 
SabddTthau sahitau Hyycm—contains very beautiful ideas of great literary 
value, V. /. I. 8-9, Pp. 14-22, Sabdartha paramarthya. 

To return to Bhoja and Vakrokti : the only Sutra-like verse of Bhoja 
on Vakrokti as a ‘ definition ’ of Poetry is the above-referred to verse 


q'xT: ^ ^ fRI. I 


What exactly Bhoja comprehended under the ‘etc’ 

^6ddau ’ is not known. Arthavada. Bhoja defines elsewhere m ° 

the several Vakyadharmas. as praise or abuse and turning the idea to 
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either. Anyway, an Arthavada is an exaggeration this way or that, an 
Ati^yokti.’ 

I fJOTrfrT I w ^ 

JTH^ jfim i 

^ artel: JW I 

?r n 

Vol. II. p. 156. Mad. Ms. Chap. 9. 

This kind of approach to Poetry seems to correspond to what RajaSekhara 
records as Yayavariya’s opinion that in Poetry things are not what they are. 
but what they are to the mind of the poet or of the poefs characters— 
Pratibhasa nibandhanam (pp. 44-45 K.M.) and as the opinion of his own 
wife. Avantisundari. who says, “there is no constant nature of things, so 
far as Poetry is concerned ; for. the poefs artistic mind and the poefs turns 
of expressions conceive of things in all sorts of ways.” The scientific nature 
of a thing which is the fact does not matter for the poet; he makes things 
good or bad by his conception and expression: he praises the moon and 
calls It the ‘ nectar-rayed ’: and if he has to say against it. he calls it ' do?a- 
kara.’ 


VJ#: ir ” P. 46. K.M. 

This can also be compared to what Yayavariya says on p. 25 that in Poetry 

there is no question of things being true or untrue. Satya and Asatya It is 
all one Arthavada. 


^ 'Tt ^ ^ 3l% ^ II ” 

This verse throws some light on Bhoja’s brief utterance on Vakiata 
f^vya and Arthavada. Even in Veda. Sastra and Loka, cases of Artha- 

^'c.-Adi-in the statement ‘ Vafcram yad 
rthavadada« . Professor S. Kuppuswami Sastri suggests that Bhoja may 

^ t 1 ? "'e cast away the fL- 

^se . and so also m Poetry. We take the intention or the real sense which i< 

er Stuti (Praise) or Ninda { Condemnation). In Poetry also, there are 

n. S^; iS- “nS: Bh^aha 
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only two facts—heightening of objects and lowering them, Utkar§a and Apa- 
kar?a, according to the context or the theme, Artha and Rasa. Says Mahima 
Bhatta also : 

It V. V. p. 53. T. S. S. 

Ratnesvara, commentator on Bhoja’s S. K. A., as has been already 
proved, is acquained with Bhoja’s &r. Pra. well. He explains somewhat 
Bhoja’s notion of Vakrata. He quotes this Anustubh karika of Bhoja on 
VakratS, namely, Yad avakram etc., in his commentary on the S. K. A. 
Bhoja has a ‘ flaw ’ among his Do§as called Aritimat which is the reverse of 
the nine Gunas, ISle^a, etc. One kind of this Aritimat is the reverse of the 
Guija of Audarya—Audarya viparyaya—^which Bhoja describes as Analarh- 
kdra. 

Vrtti : 

S. K. A I. p. 30. 


Here, in the word Analarhk^a, the name Alarhkara is used to mean the com¬ 
mon, minimum, or prime requisite of beauty necessary for making any utter¬ 
ance poetic. Bhoja uses the word in the very general sense in which he 
uses it when he classifies it into Svabhavokti, Vakrokti and Rasokti. A 
similar instance of Bhoja’s use of the word Alarhk^ in this wider sense is 
Bhoja's Vakyartha Do§a called Niralathkara. Under this Dosa also, Bhoja 
emphasises the same point. Any expression to be poetic must have ‘ Alain- 
kara ’ : otherwise it is bald. Ratne6vara, while commenting on the Audarya 
viparyaya, explains this point. He says that without Vakrata there is no 
possibility of Poetry. Thus nm his comments : 

‘ ( ^ ) SR: ^ ^ f ^ ’Tq’ I 

^ ^ n ’ (^T- Pra.) 

5^: ( I ” 

Ratnesvara has here quoted the verse of Bhoja on Vakratva, ' Yad avakram 
etc..’ given by him twice in his Pra. The context in which Ratnesvara 
quotes it and the purpose for which he quotes it make the meting of the 
verse pretty plain. Ratnesvara says that Alarhkara signifies the prime esswtial 
element of beauty and is synoymous with Vakratva which is the coiidition 
that makes for Poetry-Kavya rupata prayojaka; and it is to supplemCT 
this that Ratnesvara quotes the Karika of Bhoja on Vakrata from his 

Sf. Pra. 
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The Karika as quoted by Ratnesvara, reads in the first line for 

a clear mistake. In the last quarter there is an insignificant 
change : ^ for and >ri%: for But a really noteworthy change 

is in the third quarter which substitutes the word ‘ Anurag^dau ’ for ‘ .\rtha- 
vadadau Perhaps both mean the same thing. Anuraga means love and 
consequently praise and by ’ Adi ’ is meant Dve$a or dislike and consequently 
abuse. Thus ' Anuragadau ’ also we may take as meaning Stuti and Ninda.‘ 
Under the Vakyartha do^ called Niralarhkara, Ratnesvara explains 
Bhoja in the following manner : Without Vakrata. there can be no Alaih- 
kara, hence no Kavya. Such Vakrata is the produa of the poet’s genius 
and is delectable to the Sahrdayas. Even Svabhavokti has got this Vak¬ 
rata ; hence it is that Svabhavokti also is an Alarhkara. But there are bald 
utterances like ‘ ^1^: ’ which do not come under Svabhavokti or 

Jati, being devoid of Vakrata or Alarhkara. Such cases of ‘ baldness' form 
the Dosa called Niralarhkara. 

^ WIKW I X X X 

51^ ^ I X X X 

^ ^ X x X X 5IS<W|ir? 

tr^ |S: I ” P. 38. S. K. A Vya. 

The previous instance of Aud^a viparyaya or Analaihkara emphasises 
§abda vakrata as essential and this Vak>'aitha do$a of Niralaihkara, Artha 
vakrata 


Earlier also, while commenting on the opening part of the flaw Aritimat, 
Ratnesvara has some introduaory remarks where he points out that the 
nine Guijas, Sle?a etc., secure the requisite Vakrata without which an ex¬ 
pression cannot be called Poetry. 

“ stWRI jyvrfr | ” p. 24. 

Both Bhoja and Ratn^vara follow Vamana on the difference between Guijas 
and Alaihkaras. In the larger sense of the term Alaihk^ as Saundarya 
or Kavya-k)bhakara-dharma, Guija also is Alarhkara. But Guija is a neces¬ 
sity, Nitya ; and Alarhkara or figure like Upama is <mly rational. Arutya. In 
the absence of the former, there is no Kavya : the latter is only to add addi- 
Uo^ grace. Thus the basic beauty or Vakrata is due to the Guijas. This 
Vakrata mcreases by addiUon of Alarhkaras like Upama. Hence it is. by 
the way. the reason why Vakrokti and Alarhkara though they mean Gurra also 

exceUence. figures like Upama which add the more easily per¬ 
ceptible Vakratva. ^ ^ 


nor Abnl'‘“li'Kr’ '1^* means neither Praise 

nor Abuse. See PSlyakirti s view on p. 46 Rajasekhara’s K. M. 
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Under the Sabda guija Samadhi, Ratnesvara explains VakraS as un¬ 
derlying Samadhi. 

3TRl»Tir I ^ I » P. 54. 

Under the Artha-guna, gle^a, Ratnesvara takes Vamana’s Kautilya as 
Vakrata. 

P. 63. 

The second sentence is a paraphrase of Bhoja’s dictum that Kavya and Vacas 
are Vakra and Avakra. 

Again under the Guna, Samata of Artha, Ratnesvara remarks that 
Vakrata is absolutely essential. 

“ a^rSRT: % I ”P- 64, 

On the VaiSe?ika guija of Analarhkara, he says ; 

“ cTf^«hn<i: i ” P- 109. 

Under the VaiSe§ika Guija, Niralamkara, Ratnesvara straightly puts 
Vakratva as Alarhkara. 

“—^ I X X ?Tmp=^ snfn?M I ” P-109. 

The Vakrokti-alamkara. 

Side by side with this larger concept of Vakrokti, which meant poetic 
speech and Alariikara in general, there must have been a kind of poetic figure 
of this name involving clever dialogue turning on ordinary and word-split 
(Bhanga-§le 5 a) puns. We do not meet with Vakrokti as a special figure in 
Bhamaha and Daijdin, both of whom use the word as a common name for 
Alariikara in general. But. when Daijdm says that in Vakrokti in general, 
Sle§a adds charm, he seems to minimise the scope of Vakrokti: for it is not 
all kinds of Vakrokti that involve Sle§a. But much cannot be made out 
of this remark of Dapdin. who simply says that Sle§a is an element which con 
beautify many other Alaihkaras. In theoretical writings, it is only when we 
come to Rudrata that we find the first writer who gives the smaller Vakrokti. 
Rudrata never speaks of Vakrokti as a name of Alariikara in general. He 
gives a Sabdalariikara called Vakrokti. which is a dialogue involving intona¬ 
tion cleverly employed to change the meaning and another variety of the same 
which employs word-split pun. (II. 14-17). The variety employing Kaku 
soon ceased to be considered as an instance of Vakrokti and Rajakkhara cn- 
ticises it in his Kavya-mtmamsa. In Ananda’s time, we have poet Ratnakara 
writing his minor poem Vakroktupancasika, which contains Vakrokti invo vi^ 
Bhariga-ilesa. one of the two varieties of Rudrata, Mammata accep 
Rudrata completely and gives both the Bhahga-41e§a and Vakrokti in the 
fiabdalariilara section. Hemacandra, following Raja§ekhara, refus^ to a^P 
Kaku as a variety of Vakrokti; as follower of Ananda. he places Kaioi 
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under Gutubhuta-vyangya and accepts only Bhangasle^a-vakrokti as a Sabda- 
larhkara. Mammata has added Abhahgaslesa also to what Rudrata gave 
and. on this point. Hemacandra follows Mammafa. Ruyyaka accepts 
(p. 175) Mammata’s position and gives both Slesa and Kaku Vakroktis. though 
he takes them over to the Arthalamkara section. Ruyyaka decides the future 
for this Vakrokti; Vidyanatha follows him (p. 296. Bala. Edn.) and so also 
Appayya Dik?ita. Vi^vanatha however chooses to follow Mammafa com¬ 
pletely in retaining Vakrokti as a Sabdalarhkara. 

Thus, after the time of Rudrata, the word Vakrokti was signifying both 
the particular poetic figure of Sabda or of Artha, and the general concept of 
Alarhkara as such. It is likely that, as a name for that kind of dialogue in 
which one outwits another by word-split puns, the history of the word goes far 
back into those days of Poetics of which we have no work left to us. It is 
very intelligible how this kind of speech came to be called Vakra-ukti, crooked 
speech. How by Bhamaha's time the name Vakrokti came to mean AJaihkara 
in general, so much, that we do not see any trace of the particular figure going 
by that name, is not known. But it cannot be settled whether Sabd^amkara 
Bhanga-Sle§a Vakrokti expanded into the larger Vakrokti or the larger 
Vakrokti of Bhamaha and Dandin sank to the level of the mere Sabdalahikara 
of that name in Rudrata. In the Dhvanyaloka of Ananda, Vakrokti as mean¬ 
ing the larger common name of Alarhkara. is met with in Ud. II. Ruyyaka 
says that the word means both : 

I ” P- 177. 

and Vidyanatha also says regarding the Vakrokti-arth^aihkara : 

‘ I P- 296. 

In Bhoja, we meet with this smaller Vakrokti meaning a particular poetic 
figure also, alongside of the larger concept of that name. Bhoja, in common 
with Mammata. follows Rudrata in accepting Rudrata’s Vakrokti as given 
by him as a Sabdalamkara. But Bhoja makes it a sub-variety of a new 
class of Sabd^amkara constituted by himself. All instances of Vakrokti. as 
seen in Alamkara texts and in such examples of it as the VakTokli-pancasikd 
are dialogues and this element of dialogue is taken and made a major type 
of Sabdalaihkara called Vakovakya by Bhoja. 

I II- 143. p. 252 $. K. A. 

One of the sbc varieties of this dialogue and repartee called >^ovacya is 
Vakrokti. Bhoja accepts only the Sle?a variety of Vakrokti of Rudrata. 
The pku variety he has separated ; Kaku by itself is brought under another 
Sabdalaihkara called Pathiti by Bhoja, which is more intelligible. (P. 164 
S. K. A.) Slesa-vakrokU is divided by Bhoja into two kinds—Nirvyudha and 
Anirvyudha. The former is sustained Vakrokti running to the end of the 
verse ; the latter is not so sustained. Bhoja cites Rudrata’s illustration for 
Sle$a-vakrokti for his Nirvyu^a variety. S. K. a., P 253 
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Thus in Bhoja’s work Vakrokti means 

(1) Alaihkara, Vakrata, the characteristic poetic expression in general • 
the very definition of Kavya. 

(2) One variety of no. 1. That is, the Alamkaras beginning with 
Upama. The two other varieties are Svabhavokti and Rasokti. These three 
comprehend the whole realm of poetic expression. 

and (3) One of the varieties of the Sabdalarhkara called V^ovakya. 

Vakrokti and the Lak^and vrtti 

In the history of Vakrokti, Vamana holds a striking position, standing 
somewhat aloof with a singular opinion. Vamana is the first writer in whose 
work we meet with the term Vakrokti with the restricted sense, as the name 
of a particular figure of Artha. Vamana holds a position altogether different 
from that of Rudrata who, though he also gives Vakrokti only as the name of 
a particular figure, gives it as a Sabdalarhkara. \^mana gives it as Arthalarh- 
kara, involving similarity, Upama; an Arthalaihkara which is the same as 
Dai^din’s Samadhi-gupa, being based on the transference of attributes of one 
to another on the basis of similarity. i IV. iii. 8. 'S%nana 

definitely says that it is only Laksapa based on Sadjiya, similarity, that is 
Vakrokti and not those Laksapas based on Samipya etc. 

g cSenJTf ^ I" Pp- 130-1. K. A. Su. and Vf. 

But writers who want to bring all cases of beautiful poetic expression under 
Vakrokti will have to say naturally that not only Sadj^ya laksapa but other 
cases of laksana also form Vakrokti. If even non-laksapa expressions, 
Abhidhamula dhvani for instance, have also to be brought under some kind 
of Vakrokti, it goes without saying that non-sadfsya-laksapas also are Vakrokti. 

In Bhoja’s St. Pra., there is a significant verse quoted by Bhoja on Lak- 
sapa in the beginning of chapter VII, which treats of Abhidha, Laksapa and 
Gaupl vrttis. While ddining Laksapa, Bhoja says 

— 

Sf. Pra. Mad. Ms. Vol. I, p. 429. 

For those writers who recognise beyond Abhidha only one Vftti. namely, 
Laksapa and bring under it all the ideas appearing in the train of Abhi¬ 
dha. and for those writers who hold all aspects of strikingness in poetic ex¬ 
pression as Vakrokti. this verse in Bhoja is fuUy acceptable. It gives Lak¬ 
sapa as the very life of the poet’s Vakrokti. Bhoja simply gives the verse and 
makes no comment; he does not utilise it or expand it elsewhere in his wor 
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As in the case of his other verse on Vakrokti, Yad avakram, etc., he leaves us 
with a meagre Anu§tubh. What kind of Laksaija, whether it is that based on 
Sadrsya only or all kinds of Lak§ai.xa is meant in this verse, is not easy to de¬ 
cide. Perhaps Bhoja means by this Vakrokti. here, not V^ana’s Vakrokti based 
on Sadrsya laksana but the larger concept of Vakrokti which occurs so much in 
his work ; and perhaps Bhoja says here that of all kinds of Vakrokti, i.e., 
AJarhkara in general. Laksaija is generally a life-giving element, even as Daij- 
din said that Slesa generally adds beauty to all kinds of Vakrokti. At the 
end of his definition and illustration of all the sub-varieties of the two kinds 
of Laksaija, named Laksaija and Laksita laksaija, Bhoja says that all 
kinds of Laksaija are found amply in poets' expressions. Bhoja gives many 
fine verses in illustration (Vol. II. pp. 14-18), many of which are found given 
in the Dhvanyaloka as illustrations for Laksaijamula-dhvani. Surely, of all 
these, Sadrsya laksaija is the greatest but we can take that, in the above¬ 
given verse, Bhoja does not mean a re-statement of Vamana’s Vakrokti based 
on Sadriya laksaija, but seems to mean that Laksaijas of all kinds are found 
to lie at the root of all kinds of Vakrokti as a fecund principle.* 

Under his Sabdalarhkara called Sayya, Bhoja gives a variety called 
‘ miscellaneous ’—Praldrija Ghafarja, S. K. A. pp. 159-164. Bhoja here speaks 
of the presence in poets' expressions of the 8abda vfttis of Mukhya, Gaurji 
and Laksaija. While commenting on this, RatneSvara quotes (p. 162) the 
above-discussed verse on Laksaija and Vakrokti. And he also seems to con- 


1. The above-discussed Anustubh in Bhoja on L-ik§aija and Vakrokti is intro¬ 


duced by Bhoja with the words " e do not know who its author is. Most 

likely Bhoja himself is its author. The first line ‘ ’ 

is not Bhojas. It is Kumarila's definition of Laksaija. On p. 242, Vol. II, in 
a discussion on Gaupa vrtti and Upacara. Bhoja quotes it, as also the definition 
of GauijI vrtti with the mention of the name of their author. Bhatta. i.e.. Kum^ila. 
It IS likely, Bhoja took the first line defining Laksaija from Kunmila and added 
to it the second line giving Laksaija as the Life of Vakrokti. We need not doubt 
Bhoja s authorship of the second line and of the idea of Laksaija as the Life of 
Vakrokti. just because of the words introducing the verse. Elsewhere 

Bhoja quotes his own verses with these words It must be noted that 

acadentally we meet with in this verse the combination of the words Vakrokti 
;u-«/a»i. which gives the name of Kuntaka’s work ! 

Saradatanaya who summarises Bhoja's text on Sahitya, has this verse on 
Laksapa and Vakrokti in his Bha. Pra. on page 145. 


?7T I g rniimT ii 

^radatanaya iUustrates the Laksapa here by the expression nsrr- ”.i 

mUra'^'T Bhoja means in that verse all kinds of Laksapa. BahurupS- 
miira. who borrows largely from the 5r. Pro. and the Bha. Pra.. reproduces the ab^^e 

from Sara^^aj^. (p. 74, Mad. Ms. R. 4188.) He also quotes the verse of 
Bhoja on Laksapa as the life of Vidagdha-Vakrokti. ^ ^ 
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sider the Lak§aria meant here as the Jivita of Vakrokti, as not merely the one 
based on Sadrsya but Lak 5 a^ of all kinds. 

“—I — 

ItsH n ’ 

?Tr ^ i ” 

Ratnesvara summarises here a part of the Sj. Prc. text on Laksaija (from 
Vol. II.), giving the same illustrations as given by Bhoja. 

That the Lak§ai)a in this verse described as the life of Vakrokti means 
all kinds of Lak?ana and that Vakrokti consequently does not mean what it 
meant to Vamana but means various kinds of poetic expression, is also prov¬ 
ed by Ratne^vara’s comments on Bhoja’s Vaisesika gupa of the Paru$a do§a, 
§. K. A. I. 145, p. 114. Bhoja says that Paru§a dosa becomes a Guija in Vi- 
ruddha-Iak§aija. Commenting on this. Ratnesvara quotes the above-discussed 
verse of Bhoja on Laksana and Vakrokti (in a corrupt form), S. K. A. p. 114. 



CHAPTER XI 


BHOJA AND SVABHAVOKTI* 


Bhoja’s treatment of Svabhavokti has something new to give us. Firstly, 
on the nature of this Alarhkara. some valuable information is gained even from 
his S. K. A. Secondly, an original view and a new definition of Svabhavokti. 
and a systematic working out of Dandin’s view of Svabhava and Vakra Uktis 
are available in Bhoj’s §r- Pro. 

Bhoja describes Svabhavokti thus in his S. K. A. 

3imRrg( i^r )4 ^ m n 


(The text of S. K. A.. N. S. Edn., reads here wrongly 3rTziin?ffsi?i ^but 
^is preserved in a quotation of this verse by Bhatta Gopala 
in his commentary on the Kavya PrakMa. T. S. S., p. 187. part II). In 
the first verse. Bhoja defines his first ArthaJarhk^a called Jad. Jati is 
another name for Svabhavokti. ‘ Jati ’ might originally have referred to 
“ Class attribute ” which figures in a Svabhavokti. The name Svabhava-Ukti 
or Svabhava-Akhyana emphasises the essential nature of the figure called 
‘ Natural Description ’. Bhoja’s definition gives a new interpretation to the 
name ‘ Jati Bhoja says that ‘ Jati ’ means the exact opposite of the logical 
concept of class-attributes ! It means those aspects of things that result from 
particular conditions, but aspects related to the essential nature of the things. 
There are two ideas in this definition of Svabhavokti of Bhoja : one, attri¬ 
butes which are due to the changes consequent on particular moods or con¬ 
ditions—^Trf&r—and two, these attributes must be of 
the very nature of the thing —\ We shall first examine 
the second condition, namely, that the attributes shall be such as are bom of 
die very nature of the things. It rules out all cases of conceits and superimposed 
ideas—Aropita. This is the most essential condition ; for it is the chief 
and direct meaning of the word * Svabhava ’ in Svabhavokti. The action or 
qualities described must pertain to them as theirs. Mammata emphasises 
this by the word ' Sva' in his definidon— 

Attribution or superimposition-a^,^ and arRlT:, which 


Vide also sections in this Thesis on Ukti. Alaihkara and Vakrokti. and my 
on Svabhavokti in the Indian Culture, Vol. V, pp. 147* 165 
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lesult in Ati^yokti and Rupaka, are prohibited. Commenting on the above¬ 
given definition of Mammata, Vidyacakravartin says : 

l 3m: I ” 

p. 336. T. S. S. 

If something is added by way of comparison or contrast, we have no Sva- 
bhavokti but we land on some Alaihkara based on Aupamya or Virodha. 
External ideas, our ideas of an object, or reflections on seeing an object,— 
these again are out of the scope of Svabhavokti. Ratnesvara clearly explains 
this as the import of the words in Bhoja’s definition. 

Giving an instance of a poet’s reflection, he says :— 

I ” P- 266. 

Thus the main characteristic of the ' Natural Description ’ is that it is purely 
a Svabhava vanjana, that the ‘ Rupa ’ described in it shall be ‘ Sviya ’ and 
‘ Naisargika ’. 

In the first qualification, Bhoja makes out some new significance for the 
word ‘ Jayante ’ from which ‘ Jati ’ is derived. His new meaning of Jati 
here restricts the scope of Svabhavokti. Bhoja emphasises the word ‘ Ja¬ 
yante ■—‘ produced in certain circumstances ’. As for instance, a horse may 
be described as sleeping in standing posture in accordance with its nature. 
The pcse, the attitude etc., in the state of its sleep constitute the ‘Jata- 
rupa ■ of the Avastha of sleep. 

Why is it that Bhoja stresses this point that the attributes described in 
Svabhavokti shall be those which characterise a mood or state of a thing? 
His source and greatest Acarya, Dandin, has nothing like this in his work; 
Dapdin simply says “ ”—apearances of things as they 

exist in their various states and actions. And things can never be separately 
noticed, apart from their states and actions. It is not possible to find a 
moment when a thing will not be in some Avastha and if we must really make 
any distinction of the nature of things into that which is permanent and 
basic and that which pertains to the moments, we can justify that distinc¬ 
tion as of only relative truth. 

Bhoja brings in his new emphasis on ‘ Jayante ’ because he has to accom¬ 
modate in his system Vamana’s Arthavyakti Gupa, side by side widi the 
Svablmvokti Alarhkara. This is not the first or only case where. Bhoja fol¬ 
lowing everybody and borrowing from everywhere, with a hundred hands, has 
to artificially scheme out certain ways of adjusting all that he has gathered. 
The second verse in the definition of Svabhavokti quoted above explains 
Bhoja more clearly. In it, Bhoja points out that Svabhavokti Alamlara is 
different from the Gupa called Arthavyakti. It is necessary here to note 
what Bhoja means by Arthavyakti, what that Giuia means r^lly, apart rom 
Bhoja’s idea of it, how it is related to Svabhavokti in particular and poe ic 

expression in general, and such other matters. 
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In Daij<din, Arthavyakti is a Giuja related to the other Gupa of Prasada. 
It has nothing in its nature which overlaps with that of the Alarhkara Sva- 
bavokti. V^ana’s Sabda Guna of this name is identical with Daj?<?in’s 
Arthavyakti and so also is Bhoja’s. But Vamana has an Artha guna also 
of this name and that also Bhoja borrows. V^ana defines his Artha gupa 
Arthavyakti thus : 

ai5453ifffi: 1 III. 2. 13. 

Bhoja gives the first verse given by Vamana for illustration for his Artha¬ 
vyakti gupa of Artha and adds this definition of his own : 

S. K. A. I. p. 65. This ‘ vivid portrayal of an object’s appearance '— 

is what constitutes the essential mark of Svabhavokti. This phrase, 
stands for Vamana’s ’ and is borrowed by Bhoja from 

Dap<;jin’s definition of Svabhavokti Alaihkara : 

The idea that a ‘ Natural Description' is p>oetic or constitutes Alarhkara only 
when it is powerful, effective, and vivid is emphasised by every writer. Bapa 
says ‘ 5f ’. ^ description of the nature of an object must not be 

bald and stale. Bhamaha includes Svabhavokti also in Vakrokti because of 
this very strikingness; and natural description devoid of this vivid por¬ 
trayal is dismissed by him as Varta having no Vakrokti or strikingness in 
it. 

<llPd <7^1®?: I 

2 11 n. 87. K. A. 

Close upon denying Alariikarata to Hetu, Suksma, and Le§a, Bhamaha gives 
the above-given instance and says : Is this Kavya ? It is but ordinary speech, 
or mere news. Dap^lin emphasised that Svabhavokti must have life and 
must give us a vivid picture which will conjure up the object before our 
mind’s eye. He stressed the idea in the single word ‘ Saksat ’—‘ 
f^^>-on which Tarupavacaspati says : 

Rudrata qualifies the general class of Vastava Alarhkaras to which jkti belongs 
by the attribute ‘ Pustartha'. This emphasises the need for the Jati to be vivid. 

1. The Hjdayamgama interprets ' ^ksaf as 'Avyajena' and it is significant 
m another way. It emphasises the other essential nature of Svabhavokti that it 
must be the natural appearance and not the attributed, super-imposed, or con- 
^ved form of a thing. This is the idea emphasised by Bhoja in the words— 

and by Mammata, by the word ' Sva * in the definiUon 
etc. Rudrata emphasises the same by the qualifications j?rWR- 

srararm and to his Vastava. K. A. VII. 10. In VII. 30. Rudrata iiys the 

same thing again in the words ‘ snf^; | ’ 
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It is this quality that is bom of Arthavyakti. Arthavyakti, though it per¬ 
tains to all descriptions of the poet in general,^ is pre-eminently the life of 
Svabhavokti. Svabhavokti without Arthavyakti. without ‘ Vastu-svabhava- 
sphutatva ’ in Vamana’s v/ords, is insipid \^rta, is Gramya, is Apu§ta. Thus 
there is little contradiction between the Guna of Arthavyakti and the Alarii- 
kara of Svabhavokti. 

To Vamana, the recognition of Arthavyakti Gupa removes the need for 
Svabhavokti Alaihkara. So it is that while refuting Vamana’s Artha Gu^a 
of Arthavyakti, Hemacandra says that it is nothing but Svabhavokti Alam- 

“3m =51 1 ” p. 199. Bhafta Gopala also says : 

l P- 187. T. S. S. K. Pra. Vya. 

In either case, whether Bhoja follows Vamana closely and casts off 
Svabhavokti having accepted the Arthaguna of Arthavyakti, or accepting 
both, understands that the two do not collide but that one is the Guna of 
the other which is an Alarhkara—in either case, Bhoja will have no occasion 
to give a distinction between Arthavyakti and Svabhavokti. Feeling that 
there will be no need for Svabhavokti when Arthavyakti has been recognised, 
Bhoja hastens to point out that the two differ, Arthavyakti refers to cases 
of portrayal of the essential, never-changing, and permanent nature of a 
thing; but Svabhavokti describes only such temporary nature as is bom of 

a particular mood or state —^ mif&r I 

Svabhavokti is while Arthavyakti is "This is 

unnecessary narrowing down of the scope of both Svabhavokti and Artha¬ 
vyakti. The former refers to description of the inherent permanent nature 
as well as the effects of particular states and the latter refers to the clear, 
vivid, and powerful portrayal of the same picture. Bhoja’s position regard¬ 
ing these two resembles that of writers who dragged down the large concept 
of Bhavika of Bhamaha and Dandin, a Prabandha Guija, made it a mere 
Vakyalamkara and then felt that it collided with Svabhavokti and conse¬ 
quently distinguished with great ingenuity Bhavika and Svabhavokti. (See 
Ruyyaka and Vi^vanatha)® 

Bhoja’s separation of the scope of Arthavyakti and Svabhavokti is thus 
stated by his commentator, Ratnesvara. 

I ” P- 266. 

1. See Mamrnata, K. Pra. T. S. S. II. Pp. 186-187, where this Artha guua. 
Arthavyakti of Vamana is included by Mamrnata in Svabhavokti. 

So also Hemacandra; see K.A. com. p. 199. 

2. I have gone into this subject in detail in my paper on Bhavika publishea 
in the IffQ- 
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The Agni Pur^a also helps us to understand what Bhoja’s differenti¬ 
ation between Svabhavokti and Arthavyakti means, it being one of the works 
which borrow from Bhoja. In chapter 344 it gives Svabhavokti as Svarupa 
Alarhkara. 

etc- 

It defines this Svarupa or Svabhavokti or Jati thus ; 

fT^47 I 34413-4. 

Bhoja is clearly followed here and the nature of things is classified into 
eternal and temporary. Though the A. Purdiia borrows this classification 
of the nature of things into ‘ Jayam^a ’ and ' Sarvakalika ’ Svarupa. the 
Puriuja does not say that the description of the former only is Svabhavokti 
or Svarupalariikara. The Purana evidently proposes to treat descriptions of 
both as Svarupalarhkara. Only, the P*uraija shows two kinds of Svarupa, 
even as Dapdin showed in Svabhavakhy^a, varieties like Jati, Kriya, etc., 
and others, varieties like pimbha, Tiryak, etc. 

The St Pto. on Svabhavokti 

On Gupa and Alarhkara, the Sr. Pro. reproduces the S. K.A. and therefore 
all that has been said above stands as Bhoja’s view in the St Pt. also. 
Besides these ideas just now examined, Bhoja has something more to say in 
his Sr. Pra. on the general nature of Svabhavokti. 

It has already been pointed out in the sections on Ukti etc., how Bhoja 
following up Bhamaha and Dapdin. classified Kavya-vacana or Ukti or Alarii- 
kara into three departments,—Svabhavokti. Vakrokti and Rasokti. If Upa- 
nta. Rupaka and such figures predominate, it is Vakrokti. Where Rasa is 
delineated through the description of the Vibhavas etc., i.e., where expression 
is dominated by Rasa, there we have Rasokti. The third is Svabhavokti, 
natural description of things. In the realm of ideas or Artha, there are only 
two classes, namely, the mere nature of things—Vastu svabhava—and Emo¬ 
tions. In the description of these two, we have Vastu sahivada and Citta 
sarhvada r^pectively. and the corresponding cases of expression are called 
Svabhavokti and Rasa-delineation or Rasa-Ukti. according to Bhoja. These 
two are bare descriptions. Vastu svabhava or Rasa svabhava being the object 
of description. When both of these are figuratively described, we have the 
third kind of Ukti,—Vakrokti. 

This IS intelligible but Bhoja has sought to confuse us suddenly by a 
flash of originality here. Something struck him. as it often happens and he 
caught a new equation. “Alarhkara. Upama. etc., is Vakrokti; Rasa is 
:.” he pondered over and said. “ Gupa remains ; Gupa is Sva¬ 

bhavokti ! •* We cannot understand this equation if we take into considera¬ 
tion particular Gupas and the nature of the Svabhavokti Alamkara Firstly 
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Svabhavokti or Jati is an Alaihkara, the first among Arthalamkaras. By 
saying that Vakrokti is Alaihkara-pradhana, does Bhoja mean to include 
Jati or Svabhavokti in that Vakrokti ? If so, why does he say that Vakrokti 
is Ukti dominated by Alariikaras beginning with Upama ? Are we then to 
throw Svabhavokti out of the fold of Alarhl^a ? Why should he say that 
Svablmvkoti is ‘ Guija pradhana ’ ? Bhoja’s Guijas are not all of a homoge¬ 
neous nature. Gambhirya Guija is a case of Dhvani; Kanti which is ‘ Dipta 
rasatva ’ is given as a Guija but a verse dominated by Kanti will be a case of 
Bhoja’s Rasokti. This Gu^a-Svabhavokti equation of Bhoja not found in 
his S. K. A. in any plain manner and found plainly stated in his Sr. Pro. 
is not easy to be understood. 

Bhoja can be understood in a way if we approach this classification of his 
from the point of view of his conception of the nature of Guoas and Alaih- 
karas in general. Bhoja follows Vamana in his conception of Gu^a and its 
difference from Alarhkara. The former is eternally related to Poetry, Nitya, 
Samavaya sambaddha ; and the latter is only optional, Anitya, Samyoga 
sambaddha. The former is absolutely necessary and there can be no Poetry 
without them; even in the absence of the latter, the presence of the former 
makes for Poetry. Guijas are also 6obhakara dharmas but they refer to 
Svabhavika ^bha whereas Alariikaras are only Krtrima §obha. Therefore, 
in a piece of Poetry where there is no Upama etc., there is the beauty result¬ 
ing from the Guijas. Svabhavokti or Jati is a case devoid of all figures com¬ 
ing under Vakrokti; then it must have the Guijas in abundance. Thus it 
seems that Bhoja thought that Svabhavokti is Ukti dominated by Guijas. 
So it is that he said : 

STpilT^ 

^ I ” &j. Pra. Mad. Ms. Vol. II, chap. XI, p. 372. 


APPENDIX 

Hamsamitthu’s Hamsavilasa (GOS. LXXXI), ch. 43, p. 241. restricts the scope 
of Svabhavokti to ‘ Nica-Vasti i.e., lower class of beings, animals, trees etc. 

=5nf^: I 



CHAPTER XII 


BHOJA, DHVANI AND ANANDAVARDHANA 

Bhoja : Sf, Pro. ch. 1. 

The beginnings of Dhvani ; ' the suggested * idea and the ' Gauiia' idea in 
Bhamaha, Dao<jin, Udbhata and Vamana. 

The anti’Dhvani viewpoints ; the three main Dhvani pratipak^s mentioned by 
Ananda and the twelve mentioned in two Karikas quoted by Jayaratha. Examina- 
tion of the twelve anti’Dhvani standpoints with Ananda*s reply to some of them 
like the Bhaktavada and the Anumanavada. 

Elaborate expositiion of the Tatparyavada ; Ananda's discussion in Uddyota III ; 
the reply of Dhanika. 

Bhoja's position, a compromise between TMparya and Dhvani. Bhoja and 
Anandavardhana ; Bhoja*s indebtedness to Ananda ; texts borrowed by Bhoja from 
the Dhvanyaloka, 

Bhoja and Dhvani ; criticism of Dr. S. K. De'S view of Bhoja's attitude towards 
Dhvani. Traces of Dhvani in the S. K. A, among the Gui;ias and Alarpkaras. 

Exposition of the text of the P^o* on Tatparya and Dhvani ; three kinds 
of Tatparj'a in Bhoja. Abhidhiyamana. Pratiyamana and Dhvanirupa ; critical exa¬ 
mination of the division of the Suggested by Bhoja into the Pratiyamana and 
Dhvani; Hemacandra’s indebtedness to Bhoja's text on this subject. Critical exa¬ 
mination of Bhoja's view of Dhs^ani as Tatparya and as part of Tatparya ; Vid- 
>’anatha. Kumaras\'amin. Saradatanaya and Ananda on it. 

Bhoja's classification of Dhvani into Sabdadhvani. Arthadhvani, Anunadadhvani 
and Pratisabdadhvani. Comparison with Ananda's classification of Dhvani. 

Saradatanaya's acceptance and succinct exposition of Bhoja's view of Dhvani. 
Bahurupamisra following Bhoja and Saradatanaya. 

Two texts of Bhoja on Rasa as Vakyartha and Bhavas as Padarthas, 

APPENDIX I, Vakyase^, Smtarthapatli and Dhvani ; Bhoja's text on 

Vakyasesa. 

» II. Vivaksa and Dhvani. 

M III. Sanskrit Texts : 

(0 Sj. Pra. on Dhvani. Ch. 7, 

(ii) Dhvanyaloka on Tatparya and Dhvani. Ud. 3. 

(ill) The DaSarupavaloka on Dhvani and Tatpar>'a. 


The origin of the idea of suggestion or Dhvani is to be found in those 
Alamkaras m Bhamaha and other early writers in which there is an implied 
sense also imbedded. In II. 34. Bh^iaha speaks of Gupasamya pratUi which 
IS a case of implied or suggested similarity. Gamyamana aupamya. In II. 
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79, he defines Samasokti as suggesting an idea by describing a similar one: 

I Bhamaha states plainly that an idea, totally different, 
though similar (Tatsamana vik§aija) is suggested by saying something. Simi¬ 
larly, in the Paryayokta defined and illustrated in III. 8-9, Bhamaha speaks 
of instances of utterances which are specifically meant to give a different 
meaning. The ‘ Abhidhana ’ has a meaning which is not the idea sought to 
be conveyed. 3Tfvn=ft^. In his Apahnuti in III. 21, Bha¬ 

maha says that the idea of similarity is implied, “ Antargatopana.” 

Similar traces of the ‘ suggested idea ’ can be found in Dandin’s work. 
Daijdin’s Guna called Udara, in its first variety, is the suggestion of a quality 
by a suggestive description. 

I I- 76. 

c^miFT 55^ II I- 78. 

While defining the Udatta Alamkara also, Daodin says in II. 303 ; 

ll 303. 

The implied idea, Pratlyanwna, is also met with in the Alarhkara chapter. 
It is seen in many varieties of Upama, II. 14. 16; Samyapratiti in 46 (Pra- 
tivastupama), Pratiyam^a sadrsya in Vyatireka in II. 189 & 195, also in 
205 (Samasokti) where Dandin says there is the suggestion of another idea, 
Sucana (213), and Prakarantara akhyana in Paryayokta (295). 

When we come to the Paryayokta in Udbhata we find a clear mention 
of a significative capacity called Avagama which means Suggestion, a capa¬ 
city different from and coming after the well-known Abhidha of the words 
and the Tatparya of the sentence as a whole. 

Similar traces of Dhvani can be found in Rudrata’s Bhavalamkara (vii. 38-40.) 
where Rudrata points out the presence of Avagamana of another idea, and in 
his Parikara, Samasokti and Anyokti. 

Both Ananda and Abhinava clearly state that Udbhata showed (in his 
Bhdmahavivarana) cases of Alarhkara dhvani, one Alarhkara suggesting an¬ 
other. He might not have called those cases Dhvani or Alarhkaradhvani. 
Says Ananda : 

1 P- 

The Locana says : 
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When the theory of Dhvani was formulated by the neo-critics headed by 
Ananda, there was all-round opposition and one of the many counter-theories 
put fonvard against the necessity for Dhvani is the theory of ‘ Alariikara antar- 
bhava the viewpoint of those who accepted the existence of a suggested 
element but held it. whether it be a case of Dhvani of Vastu. Alariikara or 
Rasa, as included in Alariikaras. ordinary Alarhkaras or Rasavadalariikaras. 
This viewpoint is held by Pratiharenduraja also, who expounds it at the end 
of his commentary on Udbhafa’s KavyMamkdra-saia saugraha. 

^ i I tre^ 1 p- 79. 

Vastudhvani is shewn to be Paryayoktalarhkara ; in such cases as the Pada- 
dhvani in the verse ^ PrathJharenduraja posits Paryayoktalarii- 

kara, by accepting a class of Paryayokta pertaining to a single word in addi¬ 
tion to the generally accepted Paryayokta in a Vakya. 


^ 'PjpjHr jf qf! I P- 82. 

Besides the realisation of a suggested element in the above given cases 
of Alarhkara. early writers vaguely touched certain other kinds of Dhvani 
also. Anandavardhana says in stating the Purvapak§a that those predecessors 
who recognised certain cases in poetry where a secondary significance of 
words beyond the primary one added charm, touched the fringes of Dhvani. 

^4f%<Trnr :—” 1. p. lo. 

Abhinava comments upon this in the following manner : 

I JTmfhrr ‘ ( I. 9. ) 

^ 5T»TT^—‘ armqrsjmi?:, goi^f^ej i' 

^>sf7 (iv. iii. 8) ira' i m-- 

I ” B-10. 


While commenting upon Bh^aha I. 9. where some subjects accessory to 
poetics are mentioned two of which are Sabda and Abhidhana, Udbhata 
pointed out that the first word Sabda referred to words themselves and the 
latter. Abhidhana referred to the two-fold significative capacity of words, the 
primary and the secondary. The presence of the latter in Alarhkaras. Ud¬ 
bhata must have shown in the course of his commentary on Bh^aha but 
are not fortunate enough to know it owing to the loss of Udbhata's 
Bkamahavwara,,a. But in his Kavydla^nkara-sdra-samgraha, a text pretty 
cl^y following Bhamaha. Udbhata says there is Gunavptti in Rupaka 
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with Vamana’s Vakrokti Alarhkara, both of which result from the secondary 
significance based on similarity, SadrsyaUak§aija. 

I'dInu|I A. I. 95. 

This Samadhi of Dandin and the Vakrokti of Vamana are the Suk§malamkara 
of the Aupamya class of Rudrata (VII. 98.). In the Alarhkara section also, 
Dandin speaks of Gaunavrtti in connection with varieties of Hetvalarhkara. 
II. 254. 

€51: II 

This suggested idea was slowly gaining importance. We see Ananda inform¬ 
ing us in the opening verse that, though (as Abhinava points out) none ever 
put it in the form of a work, the theory of Dhvani was old and was being 
held by scholars for sometime before him, 
was trying to give shape to the concept, and establish the theory in 
a systematic form, contemporaries like poet Manoratha (p. 9) ridiculed him. 
To them, there must be something definite in terms of Alamkara, Vyutpanna 
sabda i.e., Sausabdya, and Vakrokti. Ananda had to meet all objections and 
in his Dhvanyaloka he has given and refuted the following Anti-Dhvani 
theories : 


: I When Ananda 


In the opening liarika itself Ananda says that Dhvani has three Prati- 
pak§as; (1) Certain scholars denied it altogether; (2) certain others con¬ 
sidered it as Bhakti or Laki^. the secondary significance; (3) a third 
set considered it incomprehensible and indescribable. Of these three, the 
second and the third recognised the idea of Dhvani; tire former included it 
in Bhakti while the latter, granting the maximum to the Dhvani-theorists, 
admitted the impossibility of its inclusion in Bhakti, but said that it is some¬ 
thing which a few Sahrdayas only see and that it is beyond the capacity of 
words to define it and put it into a system of thought. These form the three 
primary anti-Dhvani standpoints. Abhinava puts them succinctly thus : 
Conventionally sets of ideas are associated with words ; whatever is thus asw- 
ciated and is got at by this conventional association is Abhidha, the denotation 
of the word ; beyond this there is no special capacity of words called Vyan- 
jana. If the ideas got are to be analysed into those that form the ideas pri¬ 
marily associated through convention and those coming in their train, then 
the second class of meaning can be classed as the ‘ secondary meaning , all 
coming under Lak?ana or Bhakti. If it is held that the suggested idea is not 
included in Bhakti, then surely it is not to be called by a new name like 
Dhvani but has to be pronounced indescribable. The first is negation, 
Abhavavada; the second is inclusion in Bhakti, Lak§ajjantarbhava vada, 


and the third is Anirvacanlyata vada. 

1 ” Z,ocflna. p. 4. 
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Ananda takes up the first vie\v-|K)int and analyses it into three arguments 
(pp. 4-9). Poetry is different from other utterance in that its Sabda and 
Artha are beautiful in some way. The causc-s of tha-t beauty have been 
found out to be Anuprasa etc., and Upama etc.. Alariikaras of Sabda and 
Artha. Gupas of Sabda and Artha on which are based the Vittis of both Sabda 
and Artha as well as the Ritis. Therefore there can be nothing new 
like Dhvani beyond Alarhlaras. Gunas. Ritis and Vfttis. Secondly, these 
exhaust the elements of charm in poetic expression and if there is said to 
be something which a clique like that of the Dhvani-theorists urge as a 
feature of poetic charm, the only reply is that this strange thing not coming 
under any known category, is plainly not a feature of poetic charm at all. 
Thirdly, even granting that there is something like Dhvani and that it is an 
element of poetry, it can be shown that it is only a new name for one or the 
other of the numerous varieties of figures etc., accepted by the ancients or is 
included in one or the other of the varieties of the same which are infinitely 
possible. Thus even in this first viewpoint there is a gradual passing from 
the Abhava to the Antarbhava vada. Thus on the whole there are three 
Abhava vadas, one Bhakta vada and one AnirvacanJya \’ada, giving a total 
number of five anti-Dhvani theories. Abhinava also explains these clearly on 
pp. 4-5 iLocana). 

All these are generally answered by Ananda in the first chapter itself. 
Between Pp. 35 and 45. Ananda refutes the Alaiiikara vada. Taking the cases 
of Alarhkaras like Samasokti. Aksepa etc., he says that though there is a sug¬ 
gested element in these cases, it is only the expressed sense of the figures that 
is the principal idea and that the suggested in those cases is only accessory or 
subordinate. Dhvani is a case of the suggested dominating over the rest. The 
general argument is also urged that Alarhirara means " means of decoration " ; 
Dhvani is what is decorated and it cannot therefore be called Alaihkara. 
The last section of the first Uddyota is devoted by Ananda to refute the 
second objection of Bhaktavada. Dhvani is not identical with Bhakti : there 
are cases of Bhakti without Dhvani and cases of Dhvani without Bhakti. At 
best, Bhakti of a certain kind is productive of one kind of Dhvani. This dis¬ 
cussion on Bhakti and Dhvani is again taken up in the third Uddyota bet¬ 
ween pp. 195 and 197 after disposing of the Tatparya Vada. 

Jayaratha, in his commentary on the Alaiiikara-sarvasra quotes two 
Karikas from some unknown writer which give the anti-Dhvani theories as 
twelve in number. 

ralfr'-ll<yrt^: II 
'hracti I 

%lTrr II N. S. Edn. p. 9. 

The twelve theories are not easy to be identified. They may be stated thus • 
(1) Tatparya-Mimariisakas. (2) Abhidha-very old Mlm^sakas. (3) and 
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(4) Two kinds of Laksaija—the two kinds of Lak?ana are Ajahatsvartha and 
Jahatsvartha ; the latter is also called Lak§ita laksana or Laksaija lal^aija. 
(5 and 6) Two kinds of Anumana. The two kinds are not known. (7) 
Arthapatti—the Anumana paksa slightly bettered. (8) Tantra—clever 
expression containing double significance as in the case of slesalarhkara. 
(9) Samasokti and other Alarhkaras—this is the old Alarhkaras held as 
covering all cases of Dhvani, the viewpoint refuted by .Ananda in Uddyota 
I. (10) Rasakaryata—is the view of the old Rasa writers like Daijdin' and 
Lollata (the Cirantanas) as shown by Abhinava in his Abhinavabharati. 
They are Utpattivadins regardmg Rasa. This is an anti-theory of Rasa- 
dhvani only. (11) Bhoga—this also refers to Rasadhvani. It is Bhatta 
Nayaka’s theory of Rasa and it czm be taken as referring to Bhatta Nayaka’s 
Bhavana also. (12) The last Pak?a is given as i I ventured 

the guess that this may refer to Kuntaka’s Vakrokti but Professor Mm. S. 
Kuppuswamy Sastri considers Vakrokti as included in the Alarhkara Pak§a. 
The Vakroktijivita further accepts Dhvani, though not as the Atman of poetry. 
So, according to Prof. Sastri, the last refers to the Anirvacanlya Vida, the 
third of the three main anti-theories mentioned by Ananda. This view accepts 
that Dhvani is not included in any other Vyapara, that it is different from 
them, but leaves Dhvani there saying that it is not possible to define it. 

Of these, we shall consider the Tatparyavada at length later, for, it forms 
the main subject of this section. It is the view of some very old writers that 
words have nothing but one very powerful Abhidha stretching over the whole 
length of the expressed, including all the subtle implications of the words. 
They cited the analogy of the arrow shot forth forcibly which went piercing 
many things. This is stated and refuted by Abhinava on p. 18 {Locana). 
An analysis of all the ideas conveyed by an expression shows that there is 
more than one kind or class of idea conveyed. The whole set of ideas is not 
of one homogenous nature and necessitates the postulation of a power of sig¬ 
nification, additional to the mere Abhidha. Further, the suggested ideas are 
not like the ideas got at through Abhidha and conventionally associated and 
fixed to the words through Samaya. 

sqTTR;, ffl: ? 

srfd'Tm: l ” Pp- Locana. 

This long-long Abhidhavyapara as comprehending the entire meaning is the 
view of the Prabhakara mimamsakas. Abhinava says on p. 188 of his Locana 

is the second anti-dhvani theory of 

Abhidha. 
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Under the two Lak§airapak§as comes the Bhakta vada refuted by Ananda 
in his work at the end of chapter I and in chapter III. After refuting the 
possibility of holding Dhvani as Lak?at.ia. Abhinava says that some writer 
escaped the difficulties by creating a new name for Dhvani, ‘ Lak?ita lak§aija 

a variety of Lak§ana. sjcT ^ frT, rl? 

The Avaloka on the Dasarftpaka also refers to this view : 

JTTf^r c5%rlHt=r'JRT yfdUM: I W-IJ\ ‘ »TWFrT «ffq: ’ 1 ” P- 118. 

The reply to this viewpoint is that in any kind of Lak§arra. there is the 
incompatibility or unintelligibility of the primary meaning. In Dhvani, the 
primary sense is not cast off. The case of a Lak$ita lak$ana may be one kind 
of Dhvani. the Lak§ana-mula-dhvani but Dhvani is of other kinds also. Thus, 
the two kinds of Lal^ana mentioned as two anti-theories of Dhvani in the 
liarika quoted by Jayaratha may be Laksana and lafc§ita laksana, Ajahat- 
svartha and Jahatsvartha. 

MukuJabhatta, in his Abhidhavrtti-maljka, defines Laksana in such a way 
as to avoid the element of incompatibility of the primary sense. Mukhyartha 
badha. He calls the Mukhya^kti only as the Vyapara of Sabda par ex¬ 
cellence. Compared to it. Lak?ana is the Vyapara more of Artha than of 
Sadba, it is Abhidheya-samarthya-ak$ipta. 

p. 3, N. S. Edn. 

He brings many instances of Dhvani under Lak§ajja; in the instance 

says (p. 11) that the suggested ideas are all conveyed by Laksapa, 

I He cites the verse etc. and says that Vipralambhasrh^ra 

is conveyed in this verse through Laksaiia. 

arr^tr: |r5<n^RTf^ 55^011 
X X 1 etc.” 

p. 14, and he concludes on p. 21. 

II etc.” 

This way of definition of Laksana and illustration of that Vrtti has been 
OTticised by Mammata in his Sabdavydpdra vicara and the necessity to accept 
Dhvani for explaining the Prayojanam^ in Laksaija has been explained by 
him. Surely Lak§aija-mula-dhvani must have everything to do with Uk§aija • 
but this cannot mean that Dhvani is Laksana; for there ' is 
Dhv^i elsewhere, based on Abhidha also. Above all. there is Dhvani 
based on no kind of Sabdavyapara. neither on Abhidha nor on Laksaiia 
That is. there is Dhvani of Rasa from the sweet sounds of music ; again, 
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there is Dhvani from non-Sabda element like Ce§ta. Says Ananda in Vddyota 
III. pp. 193-4 : 

zftcn \ 3 ^^ 

jfsn 3T(%^^rfT^r^ i (T5»i^iy5ja(^q[4Hi^4 ^ snw ^ 

I fT|¥r?Trf%Tcirqra’ ci%^^77rt .?T^ ^ jt cm: 

IJT ^ I IT =q 

c^ rT%%wf IT ¥mt^, inq?: in^q.c4<rM^iI<^q<^d4K’44f4Hifq; ct^^ 

JTfq srmqKqtrfer ; it ^ ^ qmmu, m q^p5^ 1 

^ srm^mFnfq 9Tg% qqgiT. 1 ” 

See also Kdvyaprakdsa V. p. 269. T.S.S. Vol. I. 

Anumiti is the view upheld by the Naiyayikas. Ananda refutes this 
Lingalingi-paksa as the last counterview in the third Vddyota, after pointing 
out that the Vyakarana-adherent is no enemy to Dhvani. In the post- 
Ananda period, and just after Abhinava, Mahima Bhatta wrote his Vyakli- 
viveka to show inclusion of all kinds of Dhvani in Anum^a or inference. 
Jayanta Bhatta, in his Nyayamanjart, casts bitter remarks on Ananda and 
considers the poets and literary critics as unfit to discuss such serious pro¬ 
blems as Sabdavyapara and Pramana. He refutes the Arthapatti of the 
Mim^sakas as included in Anumana and along with it, he includes Dhvani 
also in Anum^a. Pp. 48-49. Vizianagaram Edn. The chief reply to the 
Naiyayika critics of Dhvani is that there cannot be established any logical 
invariable concommittance between the Vacya and the Vyahgya which con- 
comittance is the basis of all inference. 

IT § STTTTqJi: 3Tg^^n^r^ 51^ I IT H 

I ” Mammata’s SabdavyapdravkSra. 

Arthapatti. The writer who considered it possible to explain away 
Dhvani as Arthapatti is not known. 

Now we shall proceed to consider the greatest anti-Dhvani theory, viz., 
the Tatparya pak§a which says that the Tatparya or meaning of a sentence 
comprehends the suggested also and therefore there is no need for a separate 
Sakti called Dhvani. MImamsakas must be considered as the upholders of 
this view. Older MImamsakas held Abhidl^ as giving only Padarthas and the 
Vakyartha was given acording to them by another Sakti called Tatparya. The 
definite sentence-meaning got out of the indefinite word-meanings is through 
a peculiar Sakti of the words formed into a sound sentence called Tatparya. 
(p. 13, LOcano) In this Tatparya, Dhvani is sought to be included. It is 
argued against Ananda by his critics who advocate Tatparya that at best 
a meaning other than and different from the expressed, Vacyad atirikta, only 
can be established. It does not follow that this different meaning is 0 ^ 
suggested, Vyangya. Where this idea other than the one that is expres^ 
is primary, Pradhana, it is as good as expressed. So, it is to be called also 
the expressed sense, the expression being intended to mean that. In that case. 
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the first realised primary expressed sense is to be explained as a means to 
the realisation of the latterly realised Tfitparya. Just as word-senses are the 
means of knowing the sentence-sense, so also the first expressed sense is the 
means to the further Tatparya. 

Ananda replies to tliis argument thus : Where an expression gives its 
first and primary meaning and is said to have another meaning also, there are 
two meanings for the word or sentence. Are the two distinct and differ¬ 
ent or identifical ? They cannot be identical for their nature and the means of 
their respiective realisation clearly differ. When the first meaning is the mean¬ 
ing of the words themselves, the second cannot be described so. The former 
proceeds directly from the Sabda ; the latter is got at by the suggestive power 
of the first expressed meaning. If the two were identical, there will be no 
talk of two meanings. 


Further, the former is denotative ixiwer of the expressed words having 
definite sense-associations. The latter is Avagama or suggestion and it totally 
differs from the former ; for, it pertains even to non-expressing sound (Avii- 
caka) like music, which suggests emotions. Similarly, an action or Ce§ta is 
suggestive and has this power of conveying meaning called suggestion. When 
these two differ in this manner, it is not proper to call Avagamana^kti, Vacaka 
sakti. Surely it is a Sabdavyapara, a significative power of the words but it dif¬ 
fers in this respect from Vacakatva or primary Abhidha. Abhidha pertains only 
to Sabdas ; Vyanjana and Vyanjakatva pertain not only to Sabda but to Artha 
also. When its process is known to be plainly different and it is also known 
that the sense derived therefrom also differs, it is not proper to call it by the 
same name Vacakatva. It cannot be contended that a sentence can have only 
one sense-unit and that according to Dhvani, this law of Ekavakyatva is 
contradicted. For. the two meanings are explained by the Dhvani theory 
as being related as chief and accessory. The suggested is the chief meaning 
and the expressed, its accessory. The two senses are not of equal importance 
and as such do not go against the principle of Vakya-aikarthya. 

It is only in that case where the suggested is the dominating idea that the 

Tatparyavadin holds that it naturally comes under the intention of the 

speaker and as such is nothing but Tatparya. Where the suggested is not 

dominant, there he does not hold the Sabdas to be Tatpara. wholly intent 

on that, but holds that they are intent only on the Vacya or primary meaning 

Therefore, even where the Vyafigya is Apradhana. it is not included in 

Tatparya. The text of Ananda’s Dhvanyaloka bearing on this discussion is 
given at the end of the section. 


We can take up the view of Dhananjaya and Dhanika. advocates of 
Tatpaiya against Dhvani. as a typical reply to Ananda. The text of the 
Da^orupaka and the Avaloka on it pertaining to this subject is given at the 
end. Dhanika summarises the case for Dhvani first : The suggested cannot be 
the V^yartha; i.e.. Tatparya cannot be the Sakti. For Se sugg^t^^ 
ongs to the third stage. In such a case as " Bhrama Dharmika etc!^* the first 
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stage is the Padarthas. the meanings of the words, the Abhidha. The next is 
the meaning of the sentence, its Talparya, in the form of an injunction, 
Vidhi, as in ‘‘ Bhrama dharmika The suggested appears in the third stage 
and is of a different nature being a prohibition, Ni§edha. And this is due to 
the Sakti called Vyanjana. 

But all cases of Tatparya are not cases of the second stage; there are 
instances of expressions like “ Visam bhuiiksva ” addressed by a father to 
his son, which mean the exact opposite. The expressed appears to be an injunc¬ 
tion (Vidhi), ‘‘eat poison". But the father intends to say to his son who 
proposes to eat in a particular person’s house, “ do not eat in his house ; better 
eat poison than eat in his house In this utterance, “ eat poison ”, there are 
three stages, the second and the third, Vidhi and Ni§edha, appearing in the 
second and the third respectively. Even the third stage is here only Vakyartha 
and Tatparya. Therefore the Vyapti or the law that the third-stage-sense is 
Vyahgya does not hold good. The reply to this is that a father’s injunction 
to his son to eat poison is on the face of it absurd ; so the sentence obviously 
means something else. Hence the real meaning, the prohibition of eating, 
explained as the third stage, is also only the second stage. The rule that 
Vyahgya comes after the second stage therefore stands.^ In cases of realisation 
of Rasa, in the second stage,' only the Vibhavas etc. are known ; it is in the 
third stage that Rasa is realised. In fine, it is proper to hold Tatparya in those 
cases where there is no completeness of sense or exhaustion of the 
expressed sense and the words tend to mean something else and stop 
only with that. But in cases where the words stop with conveying what they 
mean by Abhidha and there is no incompleteness or unintelligibility in the 
expressed sense and yet from that first meaning arises another meaning, the 
case is one of Dhvani. 

It can be seen in the above discussion that the chief point is this : 
The Tatparyavadin presses that Tatparya is not exhausted with the first 
expressed sense, Avisranta. But the Dhvanivadin contends that it is VUranta 
with the expressed sense and that what appears afterwards is got at through 
suggestion. It can also be seen in the discussion in Uddyota III of the 
Dhvanyaloka that both recognise that there are two meanings and the dif¬ 
ference is that while the Tatparyavadin holds both as Tatparya, the first 
as the means of the second, Upayamatra, the Dhvanivadin separates the 
second as the Vyahgya and instead of calling the first Upaya for the further 
Cleaning, he says it is Gaupa and the Vyahgya is Pradhana or Mukhya. The 


1. In the Locam, taking cases of Laksajja also into account, Abhinava des¬ 
cribes Dhvani. not as of the third stage. Trliya-kak^-visaya, but as appearing in the 
fourth stage, Calurtha-kaksa-visaya : Abhidha. Laksaija, Tatparya and DhvanL 
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chief argument of the Tatparyavadin is that there is no such limitation of 
Tatparya to the expressed sense as held by the Dhvani-theorists. Tatparya 
extends over the whole range of the si)eaker's intention and covers all implica¬ 
tions coming up in the train of the expressed sense. 

tTrnWf^ I 

(Dhanika, Avaloka on the Dasaiupakn, p. 121) quoted from his own Kavya- 
nirttaya). 


In the given instance of " Bhrama Dharmika ”, surely the prohibition of 
the mendicant from going to the banks of the Godavari is part of. nay the 
chief, intention of the speaker and is therefore included in Tatparya. There 
is no need for creating a new faculty for words called Dhvani. 

I As against the powerful argument that the intention of the 
speaker is the indication of the extent of the Tatparya of his utterance, and 
therefore, the implied and suggested train of ideas are also Tatparya, the Dhvani- 
advocates say that the Tatparya of a Vakya like ,\bhidha of a Pada, is very 
limited in scope and can give only the bare meanings of all the words put 
together in grammatical order ; that the ideas suggested are not invariably 
associated through Samaya, that Dhvani or suggestion exists in Avacaka-sounds 
like music and in gesture which is not any Sabda, and that above all, Dhvani 
must be accepted for cases of the realisation of Rasas which can be found out in 
experience as incapable of realisation by mere Abhidha, mention of their name. 
If Dhvani is not accepted, and Tatparya alone is held, it follows for the Tat¬ 
paryavadin that Rasa is realised by Abhidha and Tatparya also. That is. they 
will have to say that Sva^dbopadana of Rasa is not only not a flaw but is the 
fact in some cases. This Dhanika accepts. He says that we speak in two 
ways and our sentence sometimes contains expression of the verb and some¬ 
times not. We say “drive the cow" and the act of driving is mentioned 
herein ; we also say sometimes “ door ! door ! ". meaning " shut the door ”. 
The idea of shutting the door is in our minds and one who runs to shut the 
dcor realises that “ shutting-action “ in our mind from context etc. The case of 
Rasa-realisation is similar to this. In most cases utterances in poetry would 
seem to belong to the latter class where the verb is not seen and is understood 
from context. In poetic utterances. Vibhavas etc. are described : and we at 
once get at the permanent mood of Rati etc., invariably associated with those 
partiwlar Vibhavas etc. described. The invariable association between some 
Vibhavas etc. and some permanent mood is a thing of the world and ex¬ 
perience. Other cases there are where the Sthayin, like the expressed verb, is 
seen mentioned by the poet and we easily get at it. 


All sentences iTR^rnt, ?tt, 5 PR etc. terminate in some action ; the poetic 

Svadodbhuti. the manifestation of relish which is 
Je Sthayin that has been nourished to that extent. Towards this end of relish 
IS all poetry addressed. Thus definite Vibhavas etc. described in a piece 
f poetic utterance form the word-units, the Padarthas which give what they 
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mean viz., the sentence-unit, the Vakyartha, the Sthayin. This Sthayin known 
by the Bhavaka, the tasteful spectator or reader, revolves in his heart and at¬ 
tains relishable state. This is Abhidhanikl-ratyadi-pratiti ; if this does not 
sufficiently clear the issue. Dhanika says that the understanding of the 
Sthayins frcm the Vibhavas etc. may be held to be got through Laksana, 
[^ksanika-ratyadipratlti. This may resemble Kumarila’s position which holds 
Vakyartha as Lak§ya. 

Dhanika further relates his position to that of Bhatfa Nayaka who 
advocated a new relation between Kavya and Rasa. Strictly speaking, against 
the Vyahgya-vyanjaka sambandha between Rasa and Kavya of the Dhvani 
theorist, the Tatparyavadin must say that the relation of the two is Vacya- 
vacaka or as Dhanika adds in the end Lak?ya-lak§aka ; but the case being one 
of poetry and there being a need to give a new kind of less prosaic process, 
the Vacya-vaca^ sambandha itself is called Bhavya-bhavaka sambandha, 
Poetic expression has a power called Bhavana and this is sanctioned, says 
Dhanika, by the Bhavana-vadins, viz., Bhatta Nayaka, and is granted also 
by Bharata’s description of Bhavas : 

The most serious flaw in this theory is its view that Rasa is realised also 
by express mention of its name. This was the ancient belief and we find 
Udbhata saying in his definition of Rasavadalarhl^ra that Rasa has as its 
seat (Aspada) Svasabda, i.e., its own name, its Sthayin, its Sancarin, its 
Vibhavas and their Abhinaya (fourth Varga, 3.). Ananda has criticised it in 
the first Uddyota and Abhinava also, both in the Locana and the Abhinava- 
bharati. In later times, as stated by Mammata in a regular form, the chief of 
the Rasado§as is mention of the name of the Rasa, Sva^bda-vacyatva of Rasa. 
Even Vyabhicarins are allowed Svasabdabhidhana only occasionally. It is plain 
that the Rasas cannot be realised in a verse enumerating the nine Rasas 
one after another. The text of the Natyasdstra cannot rouse the emotions 
which Natya arouses. 

Bhatta Nayaka was a great adherent of Rasa and though an adversary 
of the Dhvani-theorist, we must gather from Abhinava’s words that he did 
not hold Rasa as Svasabda vacya anywhere. Says Abhinava 

There is also this additional argument adduced by Ananda to show that 
there is something called Dhvani. If Rasa and the suggested Vastu and 
Alamkara are not accepted as ‘ Dhvanyamana ’ they must be vacya : if they 
are vacya, anybody knowing the meanings of words must realise them, but 
the fact is that only a few Sahrdayas realise them. This is a sure proof of 
something existing beyond the mere Vacya-vScaka. 

It has been pointed out by Ananda that though the suggested is the pri¬ 
mary thing, the expressed forms the means thereof. Between them, it is a 
question of the former being primary and the latter accessary. When the former 
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is realised, the latter does not disappear. With the cognition of the latter, 
the former also arises immediately and during the continuance of the 
former, the latter does not cease to exist. The Tatparyavadin maintains that 
Vacya vacaka, the Vibhavas etc., is Padartha and the Tatparya of these 
Padarthas is Rasa which is described as Vakyartha. If this means generally 
that the Padarthas are the means, Upaya, of the Vakyartha, Ananda accepts 
this analogy. He says in Vddyota I. 


This does not mean that Ananda subscribes to the view expounded later by 
Dhanika that Rasa is Vakyartha, attained through Tatparya. Ananda hastens 
to explain himself in the Tatparya-discussion in Vddyota III on the subject 
of this analogy. 


^ ^ I 

I qp^mTrai^mn^ dw a+mnid. i frwi: 

I ^ qssratdi^cM'^i-iji q 5i^qsi^T?ir 

l ‘ qqr I 

HI. p. 190. 

This, Abhinava says, is said by Ananda to refute the Tatparyavada which 
holds the Padartha-vakyartha-nyaya between Kavya and Rasa. Regarding 
the relation between Padarthas and Vakyartha, there are two main views : 
The grammarians hold that the Padartha-jnana is unreal. This certainly 
cannot answer for the relation between Vibhavas etc., and Rasa or between the 
^pr^ and the suggested ; for. it cannot be said that the expressed is unreal 
fhe Bhatta mimarhsakas hold that the Padarthas are not unreal and they must 
hen accept that Padarthas are ■ Upadiina karana ■. material cause, for 
Vak^rtha^ When a pot is made and seen, its component parts, the sherds 

.^parately cognisable. Similar is the case, with the 
TfS I . " the whole, the sense 

hLd e,^d n 1 Uiiadana-karana does not 

hold good in the case of Vacya and Vyangya. When the Vyaiigya is seen the 

our eyes the hidden objects has to be chosen. This is Praka^-nv^va or 

r - —r “T 
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In Uddyota I also, under the tenth Karika mentioning the Pad^ha- 
vakyartha-nyaya as a general analogy for the idea of means and end, Abhi- 
nava remarks ; 

i%«I3cT ^ ?T5 3T^ ^ i^d^: I Locana, p. 32. 

Dhanika refutes this analogy of the pot and the li^t, Ghafapradipa- 
nyaya. He holds Rasas as incapable of being described as Vyahgya. ' Vyahgya, 
Vyanjaka and Vynjana ’ are concepts related to that mode of our knowing 
things in which one object, entirely different and come into existence through 
its own causes, manifests another independent thing which has come into 
being through its own causes. Thus the Vyanjaka-vyahgya nyaya is used 
regarding a lamp and its light manifesting a pot; the two things are independ- 
dent, in origin and nature. The former manifests the latter. But in the case 
of Vibhavas etc., which are described by the Dhvanivadin as Vyanjaka, there 
is nothing similar to this state of affairs which can justify the use of the 
concept of Vyanjaka and Vyangya. The Vibhavas etc. themselves are the 
conditions that bring Rasa into being. They are so closely related 
to each other; they are not utterly unrelated and independent of each other 
like the lamp and the pot. Surely, the pot is not brought into being by the 
light: the pot is made of or produced by the sherds made of mud. There¬ 
fore, the case of manifestation through Vyafijana r^arding Rasas on the 
analogy of the lamp and the pot is absurd in so far as the so-called sug¬ 
gesting elements and the suggested in Kavya are so much inter-related and 
the former itself brings the latter into being. Says Dhanika : 

“ ^ I sHTcft fir )* 

D. R. A., p. 122. 

The above-given survey covers the whole ground of the discussion on 
Tatparya and Dhvani. After the time of Ananda, the pre-Abhinavagupta 
commentator and Abhinava's kinsman-predecessor, the author of the Candrikd 
on the Dhvanydloka, inclined towards the Tatparyavadins and held, on the 
basis of all the suggested ideas being part of the poet s intention, that Dhvani 
was Tatparya. There are two passages in Abhinava’s Locana giving clue to 

this. 

(l)p. 20. 

(2) p. 26. 

The latter instance is not very clear but the former plainly says that tte 
author of that view is a commentator on Dhvani, i.e., the Dhvanyaloka. Wha 
exactly Bhatta Nayaka said regarding Tatparya as against Dhvani. we are not 
able to know. From what we see from the Avaloka on the Dasarupaka which 
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follows the view of Bhavya-bhavaka sambandha. we must conclude that 
Bhavakatva is only a poetic or a new name based on Bharata's own etymology 
of the name Bhava for Tatparya. It is the counterpart of Tatparya of the 
ordinary utterance in the field of poetic expression. But in criticising Bhatta 
Nayaka, Abhinava seems to say that Bhafta Nayaka accepted Rasadhvani 
and did not hold Rasa to be Vacya. 


I P- 15. 

^ I P- 19- 

This, however, is net clear. No doubt, as a staunch advocate of Rasa 
Bhatta Nayaka emphasised Rasa as Jivita. the life of poetic expression as 
Abhinava remarks on p. 12 of his Locana. 

And for this Abhinava quotes the following text from Bhatta Nayaka as au¬ 
thority : 


JT ^ ^ f^#nTr? i 

This Bhatta Nayaka evidently said to distinguish poetry from epics from 
which one takes lessons (Bodha) and from Veda and Sastra from which one 
takes injunctions regarding right and wrong conduct. But in Kavya one 
simply enjoys. This verse has to be related to the other oft-quoted lines of 
^atta Nayaka ‘ * etc., which distinguish in a similar manner 

h S definite statement quoted by Abhinava. but which is. it seems to me 
rather misinteipreted to twit him : 

^ JT ^ftr II 

This is granted "by Bhatta Nayaka in the end. according to the well-known 

hvani. It is at best an accessary element in poetry Kavya-amsa or 

SpSi—'SH 

Tr=;'or. - 

In the ^ etc. p. 9. 

Rasa is got Ceatiy states that 
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The position of Bhoja is one of compromise. He follows both Ananda 
and the Tatparyavadins. Bhoja is less of a critical and consistent analytical 
writer and is always for broad synthesis and ignoring of differences, a pecu¬ 
liarly fortunate position which enables him to follow everybody, to follow both 
parties at the same time. Bhoja is very well acquainted with the Dhvonya- 
loka of Ananda and there is no trace in his works of his acquaintance with 
either work of Abhinava. Evidences of Bhoja’s acquaintance with Ananda- 
vardhana's work are available even in the S.K.A. On p. 628, Chapter V of the 
S.K.A. Bhoja quotes four Karilas from Uddyota II of the Dhvanydloka. He 
says that in certain cases of Gunas which are inherently fused with Rasas, 
there is no place for Sarhkara or mixture of Guija and Rasa. Here Ananda’s 
Dhvanydloka II, Karikas viii—xi on the three Gupas, Madhurya, Ojas and 
Prasada (pp. 79-82) are quoted and effectively utilised by Bhoja. This 
point is further explained in the Guna section. Similarly on the subject of 
Rasa and Alarhkara, Bhoja utilises three verses of Ananda from Uddyota II, 
the first Parikara sloka on p. 87, Karika xvii on p. 85 and the Parikara §loka 
on p. 221 in the third Uddyota with change of the last fcot. 


“ ”, “ ” and “ ” 

How Bhoja utilises these verses of Ananda is explained in the Alamkara 
section. These two sets of citations or rather ‘ unacknowledged appropria¬ 
tions ’ from Ananda occur also in the same places in the St- Pfo- Chapter 
XI. Vol. II. pp. 398 & 404-5. In the St. Pro., in the latter case pertaining 
to Alarhk^a, Bhoja quotes another Parikara !§loka from the third Uddoyta 
of Ananda’s Dhvanydloka namely. (p. 222, 

Dhvanydloka). In the S. K. A. this verse is cited and made part of his 
Karikas by Bhoja at the very outset in Chapter V. (S. K. A. p. 474, 51. 3.) 
Of course, Bhoja pushes into this verse his own interpretation of Srhg&ra as 
Aharhkara. 


If we leave these two or three instances of citation of a few verses of 
Ananda, the only other topic on which Bhoja draws upon Ananda, and that 
to a very large extent, is Dhvani. We shall now go into the question of 
Bhoja’s attitude towards Dhvani. Dr. S. K. De says in Vol. II. of his 
Sanskrit Poetics {p. 229) : “ It will be convenient in this connection to 

take up the school of opinion represented by the writer on Poetics in the 
Agnipurdna and by Bhoja, which stands in many respects apart from the 
Kasmirian school of Anandavardhana and which appears to have been 
entirely untouched by the implications of the Dhvani theory.” On p^ 261 
of the same volume, he says : “ The prominence given to Rasa and the 
absence of the Dhvani theory in Bhoja. therefore, need not surprise m 
We again find on the same page : " He (Bhoja) even appropnate^- 

k^ from the Dhvanydloka. although he does not accept i/s theory. 
next page (262) Dr. De says : ” His (Bhoja’s) huge compilation ..... • e 
prLts apparently one of the several forms of arranging the teachmgs 
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llie exception oj ignojing the Dhvani tluoTy) .” These remarks 

are of course based upon what one can know from Bhoja's S. K. .-i. One 
cannot write like this after seeing Bhoja’s Sr. Pia. But even in the S. K. A 
the concept of Dhvani is not entirely absent. Bhoja accepts Dhvani 
in the S. A'. /I. as well ns in the Sr. Pia. But he follows Bhamaha, 
Dandin and Vamana in bringing down every item under Alaritkara or 
Guna : under Alarhkfira ultimately, for Guija also is .Alariikara. Thus Rasas 
are called both the Artha Guna Ivfmti (as described by Vamana) and as 
Rasavad alariikara or Alariikara of the category named Rasokti. In a simi¬ 
lar manner. Dhvani is called by Bhoja the Sabda-guna Gambhirya. 

>^rFir g S. K. A. I. 73. p. 55 

Just as Rasa is held as Rasavad alariikara because Rasa also is a beautifying 
factor of c.xpression, so also Dhvani is held by Bhoja as the Guna embellish¬ 
ing e.xpression. A Vacyopaskaraka may be a Guija or an Alatiikfira ; if 
Rasa was an Alariikara to Bhamaha and Daiidin, it was a Guiia for Vamana. 
In a similar manner. Dhvani was a Gui,ia to Bhoja. Stopping with this only, 
we can say that Bhoja’s position towards Dhvani is a kind of Antarbhava- 
wada. an Antarbh'rva in Curia and through it in Alariikara. 


:— I ” Locana p. 5. 


JT I X X X | dgq- 


This apart, we can see traces of Dhvani rn other places in the 5'. K. /I. 
of Bhoja. In the Gutia section itself we find Dhvani in other Gupas besides 
Gambhirya. Bhoja’s .^rtha-gur.ia Gati is a case of Dhvani. 

Ratneivara says on this : as v’Jnr x.'. _ tt__ 

Ratnesvara says on I. 121 

We meet with Dhvani in Bhoja's Sabdalariikaras also. Dhvani or the 
getting of some meaning for which there is no word in the expression, pre¬ 
supposes suppression. The idea of suppression or hiding of the idea is used 
as a concept called Sariivrti which goes to produce many Alariikaras 
hus. Bhoja uses Sarhvrti in his Sabdalaiiikaras. Mudra, Ukti and Bhaniti. 
(pp. 146 150-1, & 154) All these cases involve Dhvani. Commenting on 
Bhoja s Sabdalamkara called Kalpana bhapiti, Ratnesvara says : 

Bhoja himself says this in his comments on the illustrative verse. 

We meet with the suggested idea in Bhoja’s Arthalaiiikara section also. 
Ojas Arthalamkara called Suksma is a case of pure Rasadhvani from 

ni Bhamaha refuses to accept as any Alariikfua 

( i. 86), whereas Dapdm calls it. with a vengeance, Uttamabhu^ana a great 
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Alariikara. Bhoja takes it with some change from Dan^. Suk?ma is the 
conveying of a subtle meaning or idea through the expression of attendant 

II. 260 K.A. In the second in¬ 
stance given by Dandin, it is a case of Rasadhvani from Anubhas^a. The first 
illustration giving the secret s>Tnbol of closing the lotus as suggesting the eve¬ 
ning as the app)ointed hour, is cast off by Bhoja. Bhoja also gives two varieties 
of Suk5ma ; One. suggestion of Rasa from an Ingita or Anubhava and the 
other from Akara, Sattvika bhavas like Romanca. 

UsTT srf% JpfTT^ 

STWyj-ilHiH: I p. 285 S. K. A. 

Bhoja recognises another kind of t^’o classes of Sukfma, the expressed and 
the suggested, Abhidhiyamana and Pratlyam^. 

ydl-iiilMt? f||;T^ jTtT: I III. 22. 

The description of an Anubhava and a Sattvikabhava and the suggestion of 
Rasa through them is called Abhidhiyamana Suk 5 ma : the Pratiyamana 
Suk?ma is case of Rasadhvani through a Vyabhicarin being described. 

srWr h 

Commenting on this illustration (p. 286 S. K. A.) Bhoja explains the latter 
case. In the third instance of Pratiyamana-suk§ma, we have irsyavipralam- 
bha dhvani (p. 287). Bhoja does not seem to hold seriously that Rasa is 
anything but Pratiyamana ; he seems to hold it as Abhidhiyamana also. If he 
recognises an Abhidhiyamana variety of Suksma also, it is because he finds 
the Svasabda of the emotion in the two illustrative verses : 

“ tit ?TT cTf^JRTra^TT^^ ” 

Therefore it is that Bhoja says : 

“ sTPPTPuimFT XXX i 

2. Anyon>’alarhkara (III. Pp. 294-5) is described by Bhoja as having three 
varieties, Vacya, Pratiyamana and Ubhaya. In the illustration for the 
Pratiyamana anyonya, the well known Gatha of a traveller drinking water 
with fingers widely opened and the girl pKxiring him water slower and slower, 
and thinner and thirmer. Bhoja says that their mutual (Anywiya) love 
(Anuraga) is suggested (Pratiyamana). 

3. A case of Alariikara-dhvani is found in the Arthalaihkara section. 
P. 305. 5. K. A. Bhoja speaks under Vyatireka, of Pratij'amana Sadisya. 

4. Finally, in his comments on Sambha^Iariikara, Bhoja refutes the 
older conception of Sambhava which clearly shows Bhoja's disapproval o 
the Anumana theory of Rasa-realisation. This is not e.\actly a point show¬ 
ing Bhoja's acceptance of Rasadhvani but is given here as a point that is 
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bound to be of interest in connection with the question of Dhvani and 
Rasadlivani. Bhoja says on p. 294 III. S. K. A . 


( "nr ) firfqjrq ^ i ” 

He says that the Sambhava of Droija in Khfiri, of 50 in 100 is nothing but 

Anumana, jt i S. A', .-i. III. 26. He does not accept that 

between Rasa, here Vipralambha. and its Vyabhicarins and Anubhavas there 
is any Niyama or Vyapti. There is only probability. This is the chief 
argument of the Dhvani-theorists against the Anumana or the Litigalihgi-blutva 
\-ada. Says Vidyanatha (p. 41. Balamamorama Edn. Praldparudnya) : 

fi 5?!^ 3?ra?nvn^*4isriT i 

5. Upama is given as Abhidhiyamana and Pratiyamana. 


The above points related to Dhvani in the Alaitikara section in the 
S. K. A. are found repeated, though without the comments, in the .Sr. Pra. 
also. Besides, in the 22nd chapter of the Sr. Pra. (Vol. III. pp. 368-9) 
Bhoja classifies Anuraga into 24 varieties, two of which form a distinction 
into Abhidhiyamana and Pratiyamana. 


These odd contacts with Dhvani apart. Bhoja completely accejns 
Dhvani as the gr^test V>’apara ruling in the realm of poetry and 
embodies much of .Ananda's text in his own treatment of Dhvani in the 
Sf. Pra., as we shall see presently. 


We meet with Dhvani for the first time at the end of chapter VI in the 
Pra. Bhoja has explained ‘ Artha ' as ' superimposition ’ (Adhyasa) or 
transfi^ration ’ (Vivarta) of the $abda Brahman due to Avidyopddhi. This, 
it is pointed out, may apply to the meaning which is primarily associated 
with Sabda, viz., the Abhidhiyamana Artha ; and Bhoja adds, there is an¬ 
other kind of Artha also called the Pratiyamarw. How is it related to 
the Sabda Brahman ? Is it also explainable by Adhyasa and Vivarta ? 

Bhoja accepts the existence of the ‘ implied ’. tlie Pratiyamana Artha 
He quotes Anandavardhanas verse on it (Dhvanydioka 

4.) It IS also accepted here by Bhoja that the Pratiyamana appears after 
the appearance of the Vakyartha.-^^^^>„^^ 5 ^^. jhis Prailya- 
IS another ‘ state ’. Avasthantara. of Sabda. a Viparinama of the Aabda 
Brahman. This theory of Viparinama or transformation is adopted by 
Bhoja. and Adhyasa and Vivarta are cast off. Viparinama. he says, explains 
both the Abhidhiyamana and the Praayamana. The PraU-yamana is as 
much as the Abhidhiyamana. a Vj’apara of the Sabda and this. Bhoja says 
IS a subject which he will speak of at length in a further section. 

11 indicates here the nature of this variety of Artha 

called Pratiyamana. He gives an illustrative verse . 5 ^ etc. 
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(quoted in the Dhvanyaloka on p. 109) and explains the full purport of 
this eulogy on a king. The actual meanings of the words form the expressed 
sense, the Abhidhiyamana : the conceiving of the king as an Avat^a of 
Vi?nu is implied in the verse and this is Pratiyamana ; there is a further 
meaning also suggested, that this king-Avatara of Vi?nu is superior to the 
other Avataras; this forms the final Tatparya and it is called Dhvani in the 
realm of poetry. 

As promised at the end of Chapter VI. Bhoja takes up Dhvani in 
Chapter VII. It has been explained in the section on S^itya that Bhoja 
has schemed out a system of poetics under the concept Sahitya which con¬ 
sists of three departments of relations between Sabda and Artha. The first 
two departments cover grammatical relations, Vrtti. Vivak§a, Tatparya and 
Pravibhaga ; Vyapek$a, Samarthya, Anvaya, and Ekarthibhava. Vftti covers 
Abhidha, Lak?ana and Gaunt; and other significative capacities known to us 
as Tatparya and Vyanjana, we find constituted into a separate category, the 
third in the first set called Tatparya. Strictly speaking Vftti and Tatparya 
should not have been given as two separate classes; all Saktis, Abhidha, 
Laksaija. Gauiji, Tatparya and Dhvani, must have been considered together. 
Bhoja, however, treats of Tatparya and Dhvani separately, because Abhidha. 
Laksaija and GauijT are taken as Pada^ktis and under Tatparya, Bhoja in¬ 
vestigates the Vakya-artha. 


Bhoja’s acquaintance with the Dhvanyaloka is amply proved in this 
section of his work. Earlier, we saw. Bhoja quoted Ananda I. 4. 

etc., and accepted the suggested idea also and explained it as 
appearing after the V^yartha. In this section on Tatparya and Dhv^i 
proper, Bhoja, as can be seen by a perusal of the text appended herewith, 
borrows freely from Ananda. Ananda I. 13., the definition of Dhvarii, the 
’ varieties of Pratlyamanartha which Ananda shows as samples in the beginning 
to prove the existence of a sense separate and different from the expressed 
one (pp. 16-23 Dhva. A.), some of the verses given by Ananda here as 
illustrations and a few other ideas found in the Dhva. A. are found here 
in Bhoja’s text on Dhvani. Though Dhvani is accepted by Bhoja, Ananda 
is not completely followed by him; Bhoja borrows, adjusts and adapts 
Ananda’s Dhvani. He reconciles Ananda to the Tatparyavadin. makes the 


equation that Tatparya is identical with Dhvani. 

Whatever sense is intended to be conveyed by words form their pur¬ 
port. Tatparya. This puiport or Tatparya is of wide extent and o more 

than one kind. It may be expressed. ‘ implied ’ or suggested . V 

mana PraU-yanmna and Dhvanirupa. The expressed or Abhidhiya 

mana sense is the V^yartha. the meaning of a sent^ce got bV 
Sannidhi etc. after the separate words have delivered their mdividu 
through one or the other or one or .ore ot the thr« .aMa or 
cative capacities of words called Abhtdha, Laksaija and 

"the COW goes" is the Abhidhiyanunta vakyartha. 
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There are cases of other kinds of sentences which, when the expressed 
sense alone is taken into consideration, mean nothing or tend to mean more. 
Tlie expressed sense is in one case displaced by an implied sense and in the 
other, supplemented by a further and implied sense. The conditions which 
manifest or aid the manifestation of this additional sense, both in cases 
of incompatibility of the expressed and compatibility of the expressed, are 
such as the meaning, the context, propriety etc. If a father says to his son 
who is about to go to an enemy’s house for dinner, “ Well, eat poison ", 
the mere expression itself or its expressed sense which is an injunction 
(Vidhi) to cat poison obviously means little and naturally drives us to 
explore the context and set our mind at rest by finding out the meaning that 
the father’s real intention is not that his son should die by eating poison 
but that he should realise that it is better to eat poison and die than dine 
at such a i)crson's house, that, in short, the son should not go to dine there. 
This is a case of the primary sense being incompatible and hence calling forth 
some other implied meaning. Similarly, a primary compatible meaning may 
be attended by the rise of another wave of meaning. Both the cases arc 
called Pratlyamana. 

If, after the appearance of the expressed sense, either Sabda or Artha, 
completely subordinating itself gives rise to another sense, it is said that, 
in those cases, Sadba and Artha suggest another sense. If an Artha 
or one sense itself suggests another, the suggesting Artha is subordinate and 
the suggested Artha shines forth as the chief idea. This is not universal; for 
this rise of a suggested sense can be likened to two phenomena,—resoHonre, 
Anunada and echo, Pratidhvani; it is only such metals as bronze which, when 
struck, give rise to ripples of resonance and it is only a few spots like caves 
where one’s voice is echoed. This Dhvani or the suggested idea appears 
after the rise of not only the expressed sense but also of the implied or 
Pratlyamana sense. As for instance, when it is said, " She winks 

one gets the primary meaning first that she winks ; the twinkling 
of the eye is the Abhidhiyamana sense. We also come to know from the 
winking of eyes that the woman is not a celestial damsel who has no closing 
of the eye. but only a mortal being. This first extra-meaning is Pratiyama- 
na. There is yet further significance possible in the small expression. The 
winking raises the vision of a pair of exquisitely sparkling eyes whose beauty 
excites emotion. This last sense, namely, the beauty of her eyes is said to 
be the suggested sense, Dhvani. 

The expressed sense, on analysis, shows itself to be one of the four 
kinds, an injunction, a prohibition, a case of both or a case of neither. 

The PraUyamana is entirely different from the expressed. It is of 
various kinds. If the expressed is an injunction, it may be that the Pratlya- 
mana is a prohibition. That is. though to all appearance an expression may 
contain m its words only an injunction, its real purport may be its opposite 
prohibition. Bhoja points out. illustrates and explains some varieties. 
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They are ; 


I, 2 : Prohibition from Injunction and vice versa. 

^ 1^4: and 

3. A further Injunction from an Injunction : 

4. „ Prohibition „ a Prohibition : 

5. Another Injunction from both Injunction and Prohibition : 

6 . ’* Prohibition 

7. An Injunction from a case of neither Injunction nor Prohibition : 

8 . A Prohibition from a case of neither Injunction nor Prohibition : 

9. Neither Injunction nor Prohibition from an Injunction : i^«rg¥npl. 

10 . ” ” ” Prohibition: 

II. Neither Injunction nor Prohibition from a case of both Injunction 

and Prohibition : 

12. Neither Injunction nor Prohibition from a case of neither Injunc¬ 
tion nor Prohibition : argvniti. 

This forms an amplification of what i§ found in the Dhvanyaloka I. pp. 16-23. 
Ananda has only indicated the nature of the suggested sense as being totality 
different from the expressed by a few examples : 

and one case of general difference, 

and he concludes 3 ^;^ %^^r: SRiRl: I 

I P- 23. These are takai by Bhoja as also ‘h' 

illustrative Gathas given here by Ananda, and similar varieties are elaboratea. 
A few of the other illustrative Gathas in Bhoja are also taken from other 
sections of the Dhvanyaloka itself, Uddyotas II and III. 


Dhvani, Bhoja has said, is what appears after the Abhidhiyamana and 
the Pratiyan^a. It is not clearly understandable why Bhoja separated the 
Praayamana and the Dhvanyam^a. In Ananda, there is no such difference. 
PraUti, Avagama, Dhvani. all mean the same thing in the Dhvanyaloka. 
When everyone was denying! the very existence of Dhvani. Ananda tried io 
prove its existence step by step. He first started by stating that Artha m 
KAvya which Sahfdayas relish is of two kinds, the expressed and the >mpli^ 
or suggested, Vacya and PraOyantana (I. 2), Just as the ™ 

the beautiful woman or the body of that woman itself is one thing 
that there is something hanging over her called Utvartya, ^ ^ 

poetry something which is totally different from the expressed and the obvious. 
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the Vacya. This is borne out by experience. This something in poetry is also 
experienced as being separate and altogether different from the Vacya, the 
expressed. If in a set of instances it can be shown to exist in this manner, 
separately and different from the expressed, the first stage is crossed and the 
op|x>nents must accept that a separate non-expressed sense is a fact. For this 
puq^ose, Ananda avoids the name of Dhvani which he wants to give to that 
suggested sense and the process of its realisation, and generally introduces his 
Clitics and readers to the other unexpressed sense. He accordingly gives five 
iii'^tances of such unexpressed sense, regarding Vastu (Vastudhvani). This 
Bhoja seems to take by itself and as separate from Dhvani, which according 
to him is the third kind of Tfitparya, appearing after and through the second, 
named the Pratiyamana. The Pratiyamana is defined by him as the extra- 
meaning immediate to the Abhidhiyamana. Proper emphasis on the condi¬ 
tion “ a case of Dhvani from Sabda or Artha or both 

is not laid by Bhoja and there is. as a matter of fact, no critical and deep nr 
intense study and exposition of Dhvani in Bhoja’s work. After the release 
of the mere expressed Vakyartha from a Vakya, the sense, in many cases, 
goes on revealing more and more. The first revealed ideas which are not 
directly expressed by so many words in the sentence is the Pratiyamana : the 
next or subsequent or final revelations constitute Dhvani. If we examine 
Bhoja’s explanations of his own illustrations of the several varieties of Dhvani. 
we shall see that, in each and every case. Dhvani passes through Pratiti or 
the Pratiyamana Artha, and the suggested, Dhvanyamana, always arises at 
the back of or through the PraU'yamana. “ ” >s the 

phraseology in all cases. We can say that the two do not differ except in 
the fact that the Pradyamana is the first risen Dhvani and Dhvani itself is 
subsequent Dhvani. Almost all the Gathas given as illustrations for the 
varieties of the Pratiyamana are taken up in the Dhvani section and the 
suggested idea or Dhvani is pointed out in all of them. As regards these. 
Bhoja says that the Dhvani is the suggestion of how clever the lover or the 
lady or her friend is. how much one loves the lady and so on. In the verse 
5 5 JTfJT etc., all non-expressed implied ideas are called Pratiya¬ 
mana and as for the suggestion or Dhvani. Bhoja says it is the love of the 
man for the lady described in that verse. In the Gathas ^ etc.. 

Bhoja assigns all implied ideas. Arthas or Vastus to the class of Pratiyamana 
and gives the Vaidagdhya of the Nayika or her Cep* as the suggested. Dhvani. 


Thus, the first risen suggestion is Pratiyamana ; it is of the nature of Vastu- 
dhavm only, to adopt here Ananda’s phraseology and classification The sub- 

oTrlT f ^^ribed as Dhvani proper. It is 

of - B^va. that IS. Sthayin like Anuraga or Rati as in the case 

which forms the Rasadi dhvani of Ananda or Anu- 
^vas etc., like Vaidagdhya. Rupotkar§a (Uddipana vibhava) and the 
hkt. which are Gunas of the Nayaka and Nayika. and similar things which 
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however come more and more under the category of Vastudhvani. If how¬ 
ever Bhoja had really persued such distinction or made some such clear classi¬ 
fication that Vastu-Alarhkara Dhvanis form the Pratiyamana and that Rasa- 
bhava dhvani is the Paramatatparya and Dhvani, it would have been interest¬ 
ing. Or, if he had emphasised ‘ Upasarjanikrtasvarthatva ’ in the definition 
of Dhvani. he could have separated the Pratiyanwna as Gunibhutavyangya or 
cases of Alarhkaras where Dhvani is not pronounced. As different from this, 
he could have given Dhvani as cases where it dominates over the subordinated 
Vacya. He must then have defined and illustrated both differently. As it 

is, we must say that Bhoja has not made out any point to distinguish the 
PratTyarr^na and Dhvani. A distinction into Vastu-Alarhkara dhvanis and 
Rasadidhvani, Bhoja did not hit upon at all; he found the Paramatatparya 
to be of the form of Vastu also and so he vaguely left the question, leaving it 
to us to define his position systematically. Hemacandra who reproduces the 
text of the Sr- Pro. on the varieties of the Pratiyamaha considers the whole 
text as referring to what Ananda distinguishes as Vastudhvani. See Hema¬ 
candra, Kavyanusasana pp. 26-34. 

At best, we can say from Bhoja’s text only this much that the Prati¬ 
yamana is ' Avantara-gamyamana artha ’ or ‘ Abhidhlyamana-avyavahita- 
dhvani ’ and Dhvani is ‘ Paramatataparya.’ 

For all practical purposes, we must ignore this vague distinction into 
Pratlymana and Dhvani. Tatparya must be described as having only two 
kinds, the expressed and the non-expressed or the extra-sense that is implied 
or suggested. It would have been enough if Bhoja had given Tatparya as 
being two-fold, Abhidhlyamana and Pratiyamana otherwise called Dhvanya- 
mana. While explaining the relation of the non-expressed, Anabhidhiyamana 
or Abhidhiyamana-atirikta. with the Sabda Brahman as one of Viparu?ama. 
Bhoja mentions only the Pratlyanuna, though immediately, he cites a verse 
and points out in it a set of implied ideas, the former part of which he calls 
Pratiyamana and the latter part Tatparya or Dhvani. 

What is Bhoja’s Tatparya ? 

The Tatparya ^kti refuted by Ananda is the Mimarhsaka s. Upholding 

it, Dhanika says that it is not necessary to recognise a new function called 
Dhvani. Bhoja follows in the gap between the two and greets both with both 
his hands. He accepts Ananda’s Dhvani and his adversaries’ Tatparya. Tat¬ 
parya is used by Bhoja in two meanings, one bigger and another a more res¬ 
tricted one. While he speaks of Tatparya as one of the four Kevala-^bda 
sambandha-saktis (Vrtti, Vivak?a. Tatparya and Pravibhaga), he uses Tat¬ 
parya in the larger sense. Under it comes the Abhidhiyamana Vakyartha 
which Ananda urges must be the proper meaning of Tatparya. But Bhoja 
brings under it Ananda’s Dhvani. as Dhanika and other earlier critics 
of Ananda urged. The Abhidhlyamana is not called exactly Tatparya. 
A special §akti like that is not called forth by Bhoja for the pn- 
mary import of a sentence, as by the Mimaihsakas. The primary sense o 
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sentence he says, is cot at by Akanksa, Sannidhi, Yogyata etc., when the words 
themselves deliver the meaning <>f each through Abhidlva, Laksana or Gauni 
sakti. Or, as Kumarnsvaniin puts it. tlie very sentence in proper gramma- 
tical build gives its Vakyartha by its own inherent nature. •• 

qTi^q:i'qrwq qrqqqfe^ri, q jq: qi^q'JT tfrqtqriqfqqfq 

qq: I '3FT qq q q^qpq ;nq:iT^rRq?q qqrqr qqrqiqT qr qq^qq^iN: qrqqn 

^^qrqrfrqiqqrq: i ’P|’- 32-33. Pialdpaiuduya Balamanorama Edn. 

Therefore, regarding Abhidhiyamana, Bhoja must be said to follow the 'I'ar- 
kikas. Tatparya is the general name for his Abhidhiyamana as well as other 
kinds of non-expressed meanings. It is the name of the Abliidhiyamana as 
well as of the Pratiyamana and the Dhvanyamana Arthas. The two, the 
Pratiyamana and Dhvanirupa. can however be clubbed toge'ther and Bhoja 
can, after ascribing the primary Vakyartha to the |X)wor of the Viikya itself 
(Vakyamahima), reserve the name Tatpar>'a to the suggested. As a matter 
of fact, in certain passages he has made such a reservation that Tatparya is 
Dhvani. In the oft-referred-to discussion of Dhvani at the end of chapter VI 
of the 5/-. Pra.. Biioja gives the Abhidhiyanvma-meanings of the verse and 
reserves the name Tatparya for the third sense, which ho says is called Tat¬ 
parya in the world of ordinary expression but goes by the name of Dhvani 
in the world of poetry. 


(1) “—STWfe: I ” 

(2) On p. 44 (Vol. II) Bhoja says : “ arf^^tqqrqq nqtqqiqq., qT?q§ 

( ) q— I ” 


Dhanika’s view and the view refuted by Ananda is the extension of the 
Mimarhsaka Tatparya to cover Dhvani also. Bhoja cannot be said to reject 
this also. It is really a great task to find out whether Bhoja rejects any view. 
He goes on piecing together all views. Ananda would agree with Bhoja if 
the latter could confine Tatparya to the Abhidhiyamana and leave the Pratl- 
yam^a and Dhvani as being above the Tatparya and as being Dhvani. 
Dhanika would agree with Bhoja if the latter calls Abhidhiyamana Vaky- 
artha the Tatparj’a and also the Pratiyamana and the Dhanyamana as Vaky¬ 


artha and Tatparya. Bhoja docs so : all the amount of thought directly 
and indirectly expressed by a sentence is held as Tatparya by Bhoja, accord¬ 
ing to the Tatparyavadins ; but here Bhoja votes for an analysis of the mass 
of ideas expressed directly and indirectly and labelling each variety. At this 
stage, he says that beyond the Vakyartha got at by the power of the Vakya 
itself through Akanksa etc., there is a class of ideas got at by suggestion : and 
Dhvani is here accepted. He even goes so far as to restrict the name Tatparya 
to the suggested, that is. to Dhvani. within which we can include his Pratiya¬ 
mana also. Therefore, Bhoja’s position is a compromise and at a latter stage. 
It deserts Dhanika and others to follow Ananda and makes Tatparya a name 
for Dhvani. A clearer position is held by Vidyanatha who says that there 
are only three capacities. Abhidha. Laksaija and Dhvani ; and Dhvani itself 
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IrR: t ” 

Kumarasvamin explains : 

" ^ tTI?Rj'4 q qpq qmqs^cT^iq — 

frrtqqf 4 ^ I 3 { 5 I q^ 3 fetiRTTTtfq?T: qmRqKI: qrqqiq; I 

^^iR: q?l: ETc7?I: ^^r^ffRr:, ^ vjm: arfir^cTRt q^qW 

3 TqlfiTqr%Tr q^RT cTRq^^ *RR^ jftqraqq: I 

qrUH^cW 

^rcqqfqqqcTRR: cTr?Tq 7 '’l sq^qsscwk: %!;, I 

q f| qnqHC 5 >?fq%Tr^^Tt \ ^rsq^I^qR^qqsqf^kJnRf 

qqpT^q 5 iqt 3 RRT«:?q 3 T^RqR:i fifing a^qflk 

I mm cn?rq^4: i cfcJi^Tq^qqi4?TRt^ ctrt^ qrfq^wq i x x 

X STcTl X xsq^q?!^^ JTrtTRT<Wrf¥d X I ”P- 32 . 

Balamanorama Edn. 



sq^qrq^qqk^ mcq^ j%^ i 

SR VTRSnKm— 

3T^ ^qneWrcq^nsqJTIJTcqrT: I 

qrw-ql ll <P- 150. Gaek. Edn.) 

3% ^ “ q?qfR Miqk^ rq ^q sq^q ^qkqi sqiRqt 

cTTcq^ srqm^qRiqq,” 5^1 {Dhvanyaloka. III. P. 199) Ibid. P. 33 
Balamanorama Edn. 

Vidyanatha and Kumarasvamin clearly identify Tatparya and Dhvani. This 
Tatparya does not mean that of Mimarhsakas but is only another name for 
Dhvani. A general sense of ‘ Tatparatva ’ i.e., Rasadiparatva is put on Tat¬ 
parya by Kumarasvamin and such a general usage of Tatparatva is met with 
in the Dhvanyaloka. 

qsr sq^q 5Tf^ I 


At the end of Uddyota I., Ananda says : 

“ —cITfTqfk 5RJRR qq sq^qsnvR^ ^ :l ” 

and Abhinava explains this Tatparya as the final and chief purport : 

dicM^m k??iPdqwdqr 15iqt5Rc^fd qiqq; i 

and more similar instances are available in the text of the Dhvanyaloka. 
Ananda will not have any objection to such an interpretation of T&tparya, 
enabling it to become a synonym of Dhvani. Kumarasvamin quotes from the 
third Uddyota of Ananda the concluding part of Ananda’s arguments showing 
how the Mimamsakas also, if they want to explain the difference betwe^ 
Pauruseya and Apauruseya Sabda. must accept Dhvani or Vyanjana. 

(P. 199.) 
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Both the sections on Dhvani in the 6th and 7th chapters of the 
close with the following verses : 

^ *TRR?Tt jRFT II 

and I 

fTr?T4 II 

flRTR^rftR cTI^T^l^ 3TPcl^ ?PT f^ZT% I 

g<rg'-'qd I 

5<fiiW^4l ff^iTN^^Tf II 

Bhoja : Sr. Pra. Chapters VI and VII. 

In ordinary speech and writing, the purport is called Tatparya ; but the pur¬ 
port in poetic expression is called Dhvani. And what is the difference in the 
nature of the ordinary utterance and the poetic utterance, that purports of 
the two must be called by two different names, Tatparya and Dhvani ? Ordi¬ 
nary talk and writing is " Avakra ”, not beautiful; poetic expression " Vakra," 
beautiful. 

?Tnsr ^ I 

^ (I 

Therefore, a more graceful name for Tatparya is Dhvani; this is the idea we 
get from the two verses of Bhoja. etc. and etc. But suddenly 

he turns the statement the other way and says that the Abhipraya, the entire 
intended idea, is a quality of Artha. That is, Tatparya is Artha dharma ; 
Dhvani on the other hand is Sabda dharma. What does Bhoja mean by 
this ? Does he mean that Dhvani is the name of the Vyanjaka^bda and that 
Tatparya is the name of the Vyahgyatha ? That Dhvani is the Vyanjana 
Sabdavyapara and Tatparya is its result ? Or. does he mean that 6abda- 
dhvani is Dhvani and Arthadhvani is Tatparya ? The last is clearly impos¬ 
sible ; for, he speaks of Dhvani as pertaining to both 3adba and Artha. Again 
there is more poetry than any scientific analysis, when Bhoja says that Tat¬ 
parya is internal, is the Saubhagya of Vak or speech, and Dhvani is external, 
the Lavanya of V^. Another attempt. Bhoja makes to clarify the issue ; 
he says in conclusion that you can call either by either name; they are identi¬ 
cal : just as the months of Caitra and Vaisakha. so called from an astronomi- 
cal point of view, are called Madhu and Madhava from another point of 
view, by two other names, so also the purport of an expression can be called 
Tatparya or Dhvani. To sum up : 

1. Bhoja accepts Ananda's Dhvani. 
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2. He first calls it a department of Tatparya, but finally says that the 
two are identical. In the latter stage. Tatparya does not include Abhidhiya- 
mana vakyartha but is a name of the Pratiyanana and the Dhvanyamana 
Arthas. 

3. Bhoja makes an artificial division of the suggested element into 
Pratlyamana and the Dhvanirupa, which is unnecessary. 

4. The distinction into Dhvani of Alamkara. Vastu and Rasadi found 
in Ananda is absent in Bhoja. 

5. " Upasarjanikrtasvarthatva ” is mentioned by Bhoja as part of the 
definition of Dhvani but its implications are not realised and worked out. 

Dhvanikavya where Dhvani is predominant, Guijlbhutavyafigya and Citra- 
kavya or Avyangya ” is the other classification of Ananda, missed in Bhoja. 

Analysis of the concept of Dhvani itself and the classification of Dhvani 
is not made by Bhoja to such an extent as is seen in Ananda. Later writers 
have worked out the possible varieties of Dhvani to 1326. (See Vidyanatha. 
p. 55. Balamanorama Edn.) But the chief varieties indicated by Ananda 
are : 


Abhidhamula 

Vivak-sitanyaparavacya. 


Asamlaksyakrama Sarhlal^yakrama 
( Rasadidhvani) (alias Anunada or 

Anusvana orAnu- 
rananadhvani) 


Sabda^ktimula. Arthasaktimula. Ubhayasaktimula. 

Dhvani is first of all classifiable according as it is a case of suggestion from 
Sabda or Artha ; for, one of the reasons, as Ananda says, why Dhvani is not 
Vacakatvavyapara is that Vacakatva is a pure Sabdavyapara while both 
6abda and Artha display power of suggestion. 


Laksanamula 

Avivaksitavacya. 


Arthantarasarhkra* Atyantatiraskrta- 
mitavacya. vScya. 


|cT2j 

It is from this point of view that Ananda classifies Samlak§yakrama-vyangya 
which resembles resonance, Anusvana or Anuraija or Anunada, into Sabda- 
saktimula and Artha^ktimula. 


5r^>Tic2iic?n i 

Similarly, Avivaksitavacya or the Laksanamuladhvani and the Vivaksitanya- 
paravacya or the Abhidhamuladhvani are explained by Abhinava from the 
point of gabda and Artha. He says that in the former, there is more of 
Sabdadhvani; and the latter, more of Arthadhvani. 
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“ zziwr.: , i ?Tsfrs^ (‘ 

) rr-TPR^ll 5W'?::, — l ” P- 49. Locana. 

In the Asaihlak§yakramavyahgya variety of Vivak^itanyaparavacya, there is 
the least scope for Sabdadhvani. 

Bhoja gives a simple classification of Dhvani. He has two kinds of 
classification. One is from the above-noted ixiint of view of the suggesting 
clement, the Vyanjaka sabda or the Vyanjaka artha. See Ratne-svara also on 
g in S. K. A. I. p. 55. 

szn'TR: I I X X X 

dOT?t, 5n?afarf wiVa ^ J(Tf>53Tg | ” 

The second classification is into .Anunada, a phrase occuring in Ananda as 
Anusv'ana (II. 21.) as a name of the Sarhiaksyakrama-vivaksitanyaparavacya; 
and Prati^bdadhvani or echo. This stxond is a name created by Bhoja him¬ 
self. Anunadadhvani is explained as Abhidhiyamana-pratiyamana-anusyuta, 
closely fused with the expressed and the implied senses or that case which 
looks like a continuation of the expressed sense, where the suggested does not 
stand separate. Pratidhvani is the suggestion of a different idea standing 
separate, like echo which is a duplicate of our voice. This variety of Prati- 
^dbadhvani where the suggested idea stands apart—PrthagbhQta—is Ananda's 
Avivak§itavacyadhvani. 


Tatparya. 


I 

Abhidhiyamana. 


r 


Pratiyamana. 
Of numerous kinds. 


Dhvani 


Sabdadhvani 


Arthadhvani 


Anunada Prati^bda Anunada Prati^abda 

dhvani. dhvani. dhvani dvani 

For illustrations and explanations of these varieties, see extract from the Sr 
Pra. at the end of this section. 

s treatment of Sahitya in his Bhavapra- 
kasa and tries to present Bhoja’s ideas on Dhvani in the light in which he 

understood them. Chapter VI. pp. 147 (line 17) to 150 (line 14). Tatparya 

IS defined by Saradatanaya as OTf^g^R^-and it is divided, 

3S ]|S done bv Bhoja into thrf^o ^ 

In/ “"7 

titr7rf D <“ distinguish Bhoja's Pra- 

Ut. t^d Dhvani, Pratiyamana and Dhvanyamana. So he made the distine- 

that such meaning as is called forth to explain a statement whose obvious 
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expressed sense is clearly incompatible, Anupapanna, is called Pra^yamana. 
The example is “ Vi§am bhunk?va.” This is partly faithful but not wholly, 
to Bhoja’s text. 

ITcftjRRt gmr4: JTW IfeT: II 

‘ m II 

Bhoja does not restrict Pratiyamanatatparya to cases of Anyatha-anuapa- 
patti of the Abhidhiyamana. For, Bhoja expressly says : 

“ —?T—” (P- 32. Vol. II). 
though he illustrates only the latter with example “ Vi§am bhunk§va.” In other 
respects, Saradatanaya faithfully summarises the whole text of Bhoja on 
Dhvani. At the end of this section, Saradatanaya takes up the question of 
the difference between Dhvani and Tatparya. He quotes the Karikas on 
Dhvani “ ” etc. quoted in the Avaloka on the Dasarupaka 

and says that this view is wrong. Dhvani and Tatparya are not separate but 
arc identical. Dhvani or the suggested idea is got at only through the Tat¬ 
parya Sakti of a sentence. The suggested idea is also part of a speaker’s in¬ 
tention and everything coming within the speaker’s intention, is Tatparya. 
There is no rule which lays down that the speaker’s intention, beyond a cer¬ 
tain stage, ceases to be Tatparya and needs a new name. Here ^radatanaya 
quotes Dhanika’s Karika from his lost Kavyatmt^aya which his Avaloka 
quotes : 

cTT?r^ ii 

Saradatanaya does not quote Bhoja’s verses on the difference between Tat¬ 
parya and Dhvani which bring in the similes ‘ Lavanya ’ and ‘ Saubliagya.’ 
Instead, ^radatanaya gives a single analogy. He says that Dhvani is a 
class of Tatparya, an Avantarabheda, even as Brahmacarin is a kind ol 
Brahmapa, the first Asrami Brahmapa. 

cTTNq^ I Bhoja’s ^r- 

Bahurupamisra, in his commentary on the Dasarupaka (Mad. Ms. R. 4188 
pp. 76-79), follows Saradatanaya closely and puts in prose ^radatanayas 
summary of Bhoja on Dhvani. He ends thus : 


X 
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Bahurupamisra follows also Sarndatanaya’s own modification of Bhoja's Pra- 
Uyainana. &‘iradadatanaya and, following him, Bahurupa also, say that Tiit- 
jiarya jxrtains to the six'cch through the S|X.'aker, Vaktrdv'ara vakya-dharinali. 
but Kumarasvamin asserts that it ixrtains purely to the sixaker and not 
to the speech. 

JT i P- 33. 

It is not clear what Bhoja’s ideas arc on the description of Rasa as 
Vakyartha ; we do not tind him discussing the subject in the section on Tat- 
pary’a and Dhvani. But. while describing tlie varieties of comixieition, Dr^ya 
and Sravya Prabandhas, he says that the Naiaka and the other nine Rupakas 
as well as the Natika and the SaUaka (on the whole twelve) form Vakyar- 
thabhinaya ; and the rest, twelve Uparupakas, Srigadita etc., form Padartha- 
bhinaya. 

II P- *^22. Vol. II. ^r. Pra 

This by itself cannot lead us far. In this same chapter (XI) we find Bhojb 
saying regarding Rasa : 

P. 370. Vol. II. 

Bhoja states here clearly that Vibhavas etc., arc similar to Padarthas in a 
Vakj'artha. Rasa. Bluiva and their .Abhasa form Vakyartha. While the 
Padarthas are described, they have no more purpose to serve than the mani¬ 
festation of the Vakyartha ; the Vibhavas etc., do not separately exist by them¬ 
selves and are not ends in themselves : their ultimate aim is the mani¬ 
festation of Rasa. This Padartha-vakyartha-nyaya between Vibhavadi 
vacya-vacaka and Dhvanyamana-rasadi emphasises only the fact that Vibhava 
etc., arc Rasapara. The former are Upayamatra. the means, for the latter. 
This will not go against Ananda ; for. though Padarthas are real, they arc not 
separately realised when we realise the sentence-meaning ; similarly, so quick 
is our perception of the Rasa from the Vibhavas etc., that there seem to be 
no Vibhavas etc. nor even a process of transition, Krama. from them to Rasa. 
Says Ananda : 

w oznqr^^pq^ q^isff jt ii 

5^ rTrcji4qi?Mr ?Tftrqqrq>n^T% II Dhva. .-I. I. 11-12. 

Rasa is therefore Vakyartha ; and Vibhava. Anubhava and Vyabhicarin con¬ 
stitute Padartha. The Vakyartha. viz.—Rasa, must naturally be got at 
through Tatparya. otherwise called Dhvani and. as such. Bhoja contradicts 
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neither Ananda nor Dhanika. In Dhanika’s Avaloka we find a clear mention 
of Rasa being Vakyartha, those that manifest it, Vibhavas etc., being the 
Padartha. and the Vakya being the Kavya. 

fTfRifr 1 ” P- 120. 

The dramatic and semi-dramatic compositions described by Bhoja as Vakyar- 
thabhinaya and Padarthabhinaya are so designated perhaps after the manner 
of such a characterisation of those two by Dhananjaya and Dhanika. Dhanah- 

jaya says : “ 1 l 3TKi ( ^ ) | ” 

and Dhanika says : “— 

I ” Pp- 2-3. 

The major Rupakas depict Rasa which is like the full Vakyartha ; so they 
are called Vakyarthabhinaya. The Uparupakas depict only Bhavas and are 
therefore called Padarthabhinaya.' 

Appendix I. 

It was noticed above while surveying the position of Dhananjaya and 
Dhanika that the Avaloka compares the majority of cases of ICavya-vakya 
where the Sthayin is not expressed to such elliptic sentences as “ Dvaram 
dvaram ” where the verb mentioning the action " Pidhehi ” is absent but 
is understood from context etc. The understood action of ‘ shutting ’ in the 
one case and the understood Sthayin in the other are both Vakyartha. Thus 
they come within the scope of Tatparya. (See D. R. p. 120). 

Bhoja discusses the two concepts of Adhyahara and Vakya^a related 
to the case of elliptic or incomplete sentences in Chapter IX of the St. Ptq. 
(Vol. II. pp. 178-184). As an instance of Adhyahara, he cites the sentences 
in which the verbs giving the actions are not expressed. Asruyarr^a kriyas. 
and sentences in which verbs alone are seen and subjects or objects are 
not found. 

‘sit srt ’ gfWTT SfqrTkqcir I d'4I ‘ 

Though this understood element is also part of the V^yartha. Bhoja says 
that the understood clement is got at by the Pramaija of srutarthapatti. 
For, without that element, the sentence is deficient or unintelligible. 

A similar case is Vakyasesa. Bhoja explains it as distinct 
from Adhyahara. Both of them are cases of elliptic expressions, with some¬ 
thing left to be understood. But in the former case, we fill up a word, 
Sabda; in the latter, an idea. Artha. The sentence is incomplete in the 
case of Adhyahara in respect of words or Sabdas themselves ; but m Vakya- 
sesa the Vakya is complete so far as Sabdas go ; only the _^se is ye in¬ 
complete.- 31 ^; 1 Therefore. Bhoja says that Adh>ahara is Sabda- 

kahksa nivartaka and Vakya^a is Arthakah§a nivartaka. 

r. More oTlhis distinctiorT is to be had in the section on Bhoja and Natya 
Sastra. 
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5i^ I P- 180. Vol. II, 

What is Viikyase?a' ? It is Arthakalpana, the putting forth of idea to 
explain an expression, in which that idea is understood but not exactly express¬ 
ed. The sentence means it certainly but does not actually express it. As 
for instance, all sentences finally mean either an injunction (Vidhi) or a 
prohibition (Nisedha). Even in cases where we do not find express mention 
of either, we have to imagine and understand them. Thus, when one says 
on seeing a traveller •• ” he means to induce him to make 

a halt in his place, by praising that place as a fit abode, it being the habitation 
of noble men. Similarly, to request one to stay and dine, one says “ 

If one says “ means to say " don’t go that way.” 

I 

flW-‘ ?«Tlrl5Ziq,; ‘ ^ 

iT^t p. 179. Vol. 11. 

And this idea filled in to complete the sense is said to be had not by 
Pratyak§a, Anumana, Upamana or sabda but by Srutarthapatti. 

*jrTr-=n<T% a Tt q I P-180. Vol. ii. 

The Prabhukara mimamsakas do not accept this Srutarthapatti and they 
do not have Sabda-adhyahara at all. They accept that there are cases of 
Arthakalpana but that Arthakalpana is not through Adhyahara or Vakya- 
sesa, operating through Srutarthapatti. The whole idea understood 
in the case of an elliptic expression is e.xpressed by the Abhidhavyapara of the 
available expression itself. How can these words express also senses which 
they do not have and for which other words are needed ? The Prabhakaras 
say that the scope of the Abhidha is extended far enough to embrace the 
understood sense also. The Abhidha shoots like an arrow over a wide field 
Bhoja replies that this view will not hold good. For the Abhidhavyapara can 
mean no more than what the words put together mean exactly. Nor can 
this long-long Abhidha be the TMparya-sakti. Says Bhoja : 

^ dlcqq ^l^l 2 (if arf^v^T^I^), 


• Kautilya gives Vakya^ as one of the Tantravuktis 

m the last chapter. It is illustrated by a case of Upama in which the Uoanina i- 
missmg. but the Upameya and the Samanadharma-as in Chin^oakL 
are present. The Upamana of ' bird' is understood and l^his is ^yali ~ 
Vamana gives the same idea of Vakyase^a as the Arlhasastra. 

=CtfM^qJIRtn Wew 1 I I. ii 6 

There is no Vakyapurpata. incompleteness of the sentence, in these cases. 
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jttPt cTr(q^5i^?!n i ^ 5r:rt^, zm to- 

^mr^J^Tr: i ‘ m g^, Jit i anr g 

^m ^^>^: ^ I ' JT % CTT cT'4riw 


X X X X X 

cRJTK, 3TiqWrJJ[: ^ ^ SCTfTs^T: 1 clf?8^ af^«T^ a<T ^ 3r<mtWtsfT 

JT rTIc^^cT: Trq It 

Vol. II. Pp. 182-183 §T. Pra. 
sr-an^R^PRJ^Mltf^Jl gcTT==n'?i^q:vg4^l«-d£%f^ U P- 184. 


Now, we shall examine the definition of Vakyase§a and its illustrations. 
Bhoja says that a Vakya as such means Vidhi and Ni§edha. and even where 
there is no express Vidhi or Ni§edha, we must have it as understood. This 
holds good also for the Kavyavakya. For, beyond Rasa, and in respect of 
Vyutpatti, the purport of a Kavya is to induce us to a good action and to dis¬ 
suade us from a bad action. A Ramayana-kavya means : 

Says Bhoja on p. 143, Vol. II. on Vakya-ekarthibhava : 

X X X I 

Earlier also, Bhoja says, while dealing with Vakyartha in Chapter VI, that 
Bhavana, Vidhi and Pratibha are Vakyartha and that Vidhi in Kavyas 
is the implied injunction to act like Rama and not to act like Ravaija. Here 
Bhoja plainly says that this implied Vidhinisedha is got at by Vakya4e§a. 


sqiqr^ T^W: I X X X ^ T4«lt^Kl I 

3Tq7p3j7^ I stM 

?r%: ?fg% ^ siiir: ^ i 

5g?iRi%-tiiqFr 

^ Voi i. 

It is clear from this passage that what Bhoja gives as instances of Vakya^. 
sentences in which ‘ Vidhi-ni§edha ’ is not expressed, are of exactly the same 
nature as Kavya. Vidhi or Nisedha is helped by Arthavada. Stuti or Nin^. 
Poetry is Arthavada, and its Vidhi-ni§edha is implied ; it is Vakya^a. Ihis 
Vidhi-ni4edha, Bhoja says is the second aspect of Vakyartha, called Vidhi. 
Thus ‘ =, 'Vhich is Kavyav^tpatti is V^r^a 

and Vakya^ia for Bhoja. Dhvanivadins hold .t to be Dhv^yamana, ug 
gested When in the discussion on Adhyahara and Vakyase^a, Bhoja says that 
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this Vakyartha or Vakyase§a of Vidhi-ni?edha is realised through Srutiirtha- 
patti, he lets down Dhvani which he has elsewhere accepted. He j(uns 
the camp of those who. recognising Artliapatti. have no need for Dhvani. 
those who hold the Arthai>attipaksa in the two Karikiis on the anti-dhvani 
view-points quoted by Jayaratha. 

The illustrations given by Bhoja for Vakyak-ja form Arthavada and 
clearly correspond to Kavya vakyas. Their implied injunctions and prohi¬ 
bitions corres|H)nd to Kavyavyutpatti and have to be explained by Dhvani 
only. 

Bhoja gives two illustrations for Vakyasesa from Kavyas and gives us 
what ideas arc left to be understood in those two cases. Tht-se remarks 
themselves prove Vakya^a to be Dhvani. 

“ —41^ I q- 

II 

qqr qi— qg: ^ 

qlqFTqift fl?C 5^ nq n 

X X X X 

qqr ^-qr^q fq qqiqr iqg^flr^qqqrqqmq f^qf ^ q^fq'lq?qrttffft^ 

aqqwt%, 

^wqjTRrqnrf^ qirqdtsft qcswqfif cr;jT5iqm%5 qfwft, 3^: 

ar^qqqqrqrqT: ^q?cqT; fieq|q’!qt% — — I ” Pp- 179-180. 

These are clearly cases of Dhvani. not of Dhvani dominant, but dominated 

by Alarhkara. Vacya-anati^yi. That is. the former verse esixxrially is Ak§epa 

alarhkara of the first variety in Bhamaha and Ruyyaka. The illustration in 
Bhamaha is : 

qf^ qq: i 

^q^qreqqtSJqq ^g%qrfqqoi % | K. a. II. 69. 

Ruyyaka illustrates with a verse of exactly the same nature as the first given 
by Bhoja : 

“-an: 5 q^?q%q! p. iie. n. s. Edn. 

Bhoja giv« a similar verse in his Sabdalamkura section as illustration for 
the Alarhkara called Sarhvrtti mudra. 

qqr- 

5i^q?q q^niqiir ^rgqr i 

qqin qrnq ^ ^ q: u 
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3T^ ‘ ^ ^IcT: cTcf: ‘ ^ m ^ mpT- 

^ 1 P- 146 S. K. A. 

Ratnesvara: *‘an^q^ » 

This is a case of purposeful suppression of a part of an expression and this 
“ ^ ^ is of the same nature as the expressions “ 5 TRTq- 4 ^f 

q^” and in the two verses given by Bhoja as illustrations 

for Vakya^a. But these are not cases of dominating Dhvani but only cases 
having an element of Dhvani. Bhoja, however, does not want to call such 
cases of elliptic expressions where part of the expression is suppressed and the 
sentence is not complete as cases of Tatparya or Dhvani. They apply only 
to cases of full V^yas, where a further meaning is implied. It is for cases of 
incomplete sentences that he postulates Vakyase§a and Srutarthapatti. 

X X X 3T5{ § ^ I X 

rTI?T^: I ^T. Pra. Vol. II. pp. 182-3. 

Abhinava also says that cases of Smtarthapatti where the Abhidha itself has 
not yet rested, and wants some more ideas to explain itself, are different from 
cases of Dhvani which operates on full Vakyas, after the primary Abhidha is 
at rest having delivered its meaning. 

3T^ X 

X X I ‘ JIli% ’ Irsm 

rTrfeftfrt^r^: ^ ^I^TTI Locona. p. 115. 

Appendix II. 

Bhoja notices some cases of what are instances of Dhvani while deal¬ 
ing with various kinds of Vivak§a in Chapter VII. (Vo!. II. p. 27). Of 
these, the following deserve to be noticed here— 

and I 

These are cases of Dhvani, where the exact opposite of what is intended to 
be conveyed is given as the expressed sense. These come under Bhoja’s 
Pratiyamana class. Bhoja ends the section with these general observations 
which would attribute Dhvani finally to the poet’s power, as Bhattanayaka 
said when he made it a part of the Kavivyapara. See Jayaratha, Almh- 
kdravimaTsim, p. 9. Bhoja says : 

sisnqfil: i 

II 

feamfesi ^ arfesif^ feat ^ ' 

^ 5 ^ 1 ^ 5 >ir«t II </*! 66 ) 

Sf. Pra. Vol. 11. p. 
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The Text of tice 5rncara Pkakasa 

BEARING ON DUVANI 

(Vol. II. Madras MS. Pp. 31-421. 

(from Chapter VI1) 

^ I 

Jfsr qTC yi'.-MinFTfT^^rJIim: 5T^1%W: 

d?l. 3imv^t^*TT5t nMI-.rid'ird I 
^mi‘4; 3T7^lI[5r: 3T^?IflRr m 3T'45l4><'>Hft[dlli^«?fdf 
( d: ) zh: ardlddi^ dd: Slfft^mdq^. W<jf ‘Id7 dl 'll ‘ dt 

df^Td d ^1 gdid,’ 5^ adfdd I 

sT^dsdldidid diddnTHdd<d»d?d. 

^ dT (dd.) dd: i d^ d didfro. i dm f| 

^'I^SpTdrd ^r|: ?sd?d aigdTd: mdd, dl^^dd dpRl^: d- 

(d)df dldd^ 9dTddIdIW4ldJTIddlddimid't^?dt I 

3rfdtfdddr-fii4tq?r, dd'r d «dHt^ sratq^ ^.dii^^id d vqjipfT (f^) \ 
3TW ddld; I dd rnddiddid dgqi id^>T^,, fdfm^K-.qq,, 

d I X X X X 

( ddl^Tdri^ ) 

X X X X 

sTrftqqrq sd^l-pn i —vm vnrlwar 5?difl (mdi® 

II. 75)‘. 

aid f^dl f^4dldd dd Idff?d3ll, cd d sjd'l^fl f^fl, dWd. 

eddt dfldd d?dsq^ ^%VI: Hdld^ I 

f^dm—ST^ q?%j f&tq^ ?rdi^ ( UTdlo VII. 67.) 

3T5T 5?dTdT dl r^df^dtfl I^ddldd |d ’3>4?l'2n fd d^AT^df fldl^gdcS^ 
?1df cddT ?§ mndFd ^ %ld: drfrdd I 

s'fefInaT ddi— 

d^^dl f3T?Tt 31^ ddTdl qf dt g’niH. I 

d? Sldsra 3Td3ld dfT d ^ g f dg ridt ( dim® IV. 35. ) 

[ dl^5ddl 5rrofd: SRJ srf^: q^: I 

dm sTPiil 5if?l^Rl< d dm dd g^d| ii ] 

dd (3Td) dm dd d gwdi dm sifd^wu, qf^: 

5I?^d;; Sfd^^dddl drHl^dld^fcl i%'5RTt 9dtdd I 


1. The whole of this text giving the varieties of the Pratiyamana is an 
elaboration of what Ananda has given on pp. 16-20 in ud. I. The whole text of 
Bhoja. with the illustrations and comments, is reproduced in his Kavydpmsasam by 
Hemacandra. See Kavyanusdsana. Pp. 26-34. ^ 
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3TTOT?3i sTwiii^m srrmai ^ ^ 3 t 1 () 

3T^ ^qq ptqKu r f^p^crt i 

a3^T^( ^ 

SiHie f% ^ TP^ST ^ ^ sjfotai^ I ( TUI3??R Tni3Tq'[3Tl ) | 

'WI nwl ^ 3?? TT^ II 
[ *?^^: fU7'^ 31^ ^ I 

STIf^ 5TTtft ^ 3?? II ] ^ 

3T^ 31^?I^ Jirjft ^ ^ T^T^T^W^lf?T?T*^#Sft ^ 

^ 5THl2r% I 

■nlwdf?!! s<««|rO ’^511311 5^ JW I 

^ ^ ^ ^:rt 5 i^^cn ii ^I5^r# \-')\\\ 

3T^ irti5 ^ Srtf^cTRTf WcSWSt, ^r?TT |^t!T 

5ftT^ ^ 5T^Sr 5^ STcft^rt I 

^^r^?3TT^cijfNr^ TilsT arrot^ ^ q|i;r I 

4|^q^e|^3{r |t^3Tqi3^T W See S. K. A. p. 593. 

G. S. Telgu Recension, Weber. 

[ 3)'^»i *4-3 q^ I 

^ II 

3T5T 3p^ q'-qr 5I3T ( ^ ) ^ {^i^jpJ^T3fl;c6pqR | W+l'dlf5lV^dl%?c«R qp*T 

3Tft( f^T )^[ 5E ] v{^^ ^?qf^5m T^«RTt qcflq^ i 

21tn— 

qfesT fgjf m ^ 5fe3igl i 

IT?1 3Tq?TRlq^ gatt q?53??Tfr II ® 

[ qi^ ^JT JTT gjft: §lfe5fi^ I 

»Tq amiRf^: ^ q55q?Ts?: II ] 

1. Found in the Telgu Recension in Weber’s Edn. See S. K. A. p. 469, where 
also it is quoted. Its Chaya is thus found there : 

aTTFri^qirrfrJT ^rrari: fqq^ i 

^q^iT >i?qi^^5rq. ii 

2. Weber’s Edn. G. S. Telugu Recension ; available also in Va'mlaggam. Bib. 
Ind. Edn. II. GStha 491. 

3. Vide p. 120. Dhvanyaloka. We find there in the place 

of the 5r. Pro. in the third loot. The Cath| is found in the Telugu 
Recension in WEBEp’s Edn. of the G5/Aa $apt<i^t\. 
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3^1 71^ ^57 r7f^4H%''T4t: 3TW>1H, ^7^*1 

( ) 51^ ^ |f^ SHRIH I 

??f5T3i 7^ I>.^HFK 7i| 77^ 775*ll? 'RfiF I 

irral^ l^<T3Tr7i% 57 ^ fiWTlf^fTI tl 
[ ?T^3T 7| 577?7W: 277: i 

4*^7 l 4«rf T F Tf^ t7M5n 5:m i^*T'lft?Tf 11 ] 

3{5[ 5Frir%^ % 7 rai^N h%>t: i sift 3 77 I 77 1 

7 m— ^ 

^311 qftsT ftTrig |?Tlf7 ( 3^1?7I 7r4I, 27 ) I 317 

ft^'Trfir^ftsft 7 7lft ftft:, 3lft 3 g^^lf=7( 7^71717 ) 77177 1 ' 

3T5*I7i 77T— 

77 75ft( N ) 31 111?—?7rf7 ( «7-3n 'T7 X’. ) 

( 317 777 ft?7I7d77rft 77^3 ) 7t 77fft 71 1771 mft 7I7'7ffti^ f^TFlI^Tt- 
?f77I7 7 f^77lft ^^7: Sift 3 ^®77t7>f51777rTI757717 71^77 I 

3T5VW 771— 

7>5r7fn TTTFTt 7^1? I 

3'7f5 7^ #771^? 7t5 7 ft?? II (7171® H- 71. ) 

[ ft7I7^7^7>^ 7777 . ?Tftl^T7T: 7777 I 

^kz: ^^715? Tlfrft ^ 7 fTT^Tft 1 ] “ 

317 7 i^fvRlft ftl'TlsfTTtT^; Tift 31771: ( Tfftft: SIPT 3 ) 31?7: ( 7 )%g- 
(7 )3l|( 3r*:qf7cT:, 77Pt. 7 77: ?ft 7 inTTTlft 77177 I 

'Rf^: 

77t7iTI7lf*T7l7Jn77l77T7f77l. 3TT777I7. '7f^7JT';777ni^riif7 I ‘Tftsj f|[^T 
5l5^'=rfilaj I 77ll7"7ft: I 

77 7tSm7l7lT177I77l7ig^^ft7 4>Ml5H I <%. 7 q. STT^ ( ^77ft. 7 313717- 
) ( 7 771 )—‘ 31 g 7T7 ^7RR. fcTlf^ 

(Vide Dhvanyaloka, p. 49.)^ 

317 77FJd4l+!ll7fsm7l77M: ftiTTlTIW'?! lT 7 lft ^ l 7 5771777 

71?7gtJ7777’717ftf7t77ft fMcflRl Tl^TT 7«H'l7l7l: R131175131T5T7 >77^ I 1^77 

1. Abhinava has some difference of opinion with other interpreters regarding 
the inner purport of this Gatha. Bhoja*$ interpretation seems to be straight, correct, 
intelligible and pertinent to the point in illustration. 

2. Hemacandra omits this Gatha and gives here some other illustrative Gatlia 
and naturally his co^ ents differ. (K. A. p. 33) After this, he also adds Ananda s 

last instance " 71^^ 1^71777^7 577FTlft7: with the illustration 

“ 7 ;^ 71 7 77 ft ^7: etc.” 

3* This is Ananda’s Vivak§iianyaparavac>*adhvani. 
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^ 5HgjTK^4 5pfr?i?T arg ni^ -^: | ^i- 

5IrV ^qi-A'^i^T sr^RTT fei? 

5:if^ JMf: qsprf i 

3m*ftfiN%s%K?T% 

JTT^ ^T% ?nM ii 

m W: ^^[csfef^ STSrtea^TT 

?rh acTTm^irC irci'-^ (4‘r)‘ »TQfF^ »i*i^3g^fcTniTm^^ ^^ (^^^ )- 

^ (I rW ^S3 'T^r^rf ((argjii^) qq; 

3T3qT^:^rq: I tr^n— 

3T0^ qw qR?3T f% Mcillil^ tra? | 

^ (^) ^n^mt^sn^ ( ^ (g? crtc^ f^ar 'q f ii 

[ 3f?q5r qsT WR55 iTaPrff 1% g a>4>(:q^H , I 
qt anqRTt^tJrt geqr^ rft^^ q qqf^ 11 ] 

3T^ ^ qt qsiPcff sr55tq^ 3Twr5l qq, ^ q^^qr^^'J^r rftqWcqf^'tqqiq: qPTr- 
^ qt q ^rqq^ ffgqrawrr^ srcqtqqq^ [ ar ] 3^cft*n r^- 

^^cHwI qw q^ argmi^Jqif^ ^ 

'iq#[: I qq amr f&iqsn ifqrlqqiq^ (^) f^Rr: sRftoJnqj 
qq»?RqT ><J»^ qf^ qRnt. q^^Wmrqi: ^(gfeqq R ti ^ q^ <|5q7Krq^<iTHqf^ 
qqqcqt: ^^rkTij >iQpTf^ J qwnqqtqqrqqqtqqiq^: ^3^^^ qqtqq ffe argqrq- 
'•^: I qqr-“qgtT% f% ^ qqsj ” Ifqfqr aq^fqf^ f^: STcf^q^nq: q^ ^ i q^ i f^ - 
'Tiqr: sn4qT^<»^'^ I qq Mcf t qq iqrqr g^dN argqiqqr^ (j^rq) sqrwqq 
argqrq^qf^: i acft q “ qfw^g qrfearf gq qr gq ” irsnf^ qr?^ f^fqqttq^: 
f^r^: ST^«7T?t?T:, f^R?qqtq^ 'i^qld I q q 5nqfqqiig^qqq5?n^ 

q^^gqfqqiqi: fTrq?:?gqiqT: q^rm^ qqq^qr q? ^^qqiqlf^Tpqfta^q- 
5fcrqiTvqqiqqHtfTqqq?i«(yi^^q?qqi qq^qrq: ^gqig^gq^ wf^5n’3R^qq qq- 
qqqj^rqi^qq q argqi^ q^qrqqq^ argqrqRf^sqq^qiqiqqqt^ i 

sncTns^isgTq: 

q: Sq^rqqtqqrqqifqrqrq, gqn^ |q g^if^q^q^wqiqrt scqiqqq. 
nf^^qqfq q l qsn “ qfqoqjqrgcqtq f| %qqq ” 5fqif^( i^- 

) (qqr gfT) qf ^tw^^Rqfqr siteqi: arnr^q, t q «q(^ qqqqr: 3qq¥q^ 
t^q qiqoqfq^gftcqqftq^ qqrq qm ?#T^qqlqqra«JaT^w ^nq^q 

q q arqrTqqqf^ qqq^q: qqqwi^ l q^ q qqIyqql'JIMIgdJc4R'|qIq*^: 

1. For the correct word see Bhoja’s Saiva Treatise, Taitva 

Prakasa, V. 7 and 8. 

2. See Dhvanyaloka. P. 156. 

3. This is Ananda’s Avivak$itavacyadhvani. 
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ZHTPT: cT^ ?TT??T I cT^: 

I cTm- 

«r^: 3^- <1^1 I 

2T5trT ^I ( irgo ) 

3T5T ^f^«n^h^Tiq*TR: 3^: 

'T#o?n SFqr^T^^ ^riri<oT q(JT3^4 i ?t ^ f^5^r775i7?:?T^i 

U'Fl: 3^|51F.^ rRl?l%3 ITf%?I^RJTR: 35^f5t5r Tqf?V?I^ I 

“ ^ ^ d?Tt-” (See Dhvanyaloka, p. 23) 

3^1 »7i^'TI^*TW2ftr-il?rmJT; Trj: l^rq^TRl^ 3T?qr Sl’iR: q'lq* 

qi^»ii i ^ ^ si3^: 

3RIFT =^IcTR a^^fecT : I “ qn »qfiq3T ” 

(Vide above) 

?fqTR^rf^ f^lr f^: afft^TTTR: [ q ] ?T5 ^cn>T v-cRm I 

q fiw-qpi; 3«RVaqR: aR?T?^^R: I ‘‘ 3Trqr|3T HWTItt^T 3TR3t ” 5?qTR- 

^^MqrrqqT: f^T: TiqRVRK'q sF^ntra^aqt^: i h ^i^f- 

ftT’4FR Sl^^JTftTT'Td;^ drf: aRT5T5?’^: I ^ 

013111 qor?” (m. II. 7i) ^sqft aftro^ Pq i Ud i 


5TS^“4M<IM I ?0T 3igqT^«qt — 

^ 5fR3Jf>?nKfe7^t^5^sTT 

^s^qftqt+^'-Piqr ?q qR«qHt4,liq ^ i 

qq^^ro^?q^oqqqf^wTfqD ^q^q4it-^ i; 

qiRim q: fe^ng: ?ri ti (qgy. g; ?i. ^.) 

3151 q: RRig: qi^pn’l: 1 f^RlRq- 

^qq ?Rri^qiiFT3?q^%q^q)nra ??%g srgqr^ ^stl^TTrir g^q^.icTT ^ ‘:qqR i 

rl^gqqf^ |f^ 3igqRv^: | — 

f$R3ftg g RldliI3 5?q q?15q: 
ail^ qi^teq '>gM<k)qqq | 

aiOT: f^igqqvRdaTw^ qr^ g^ q i ^ 

^®qT*q lRlcTrR>.i03T#R %'^r spsiqi^; n (q^. fi; 51. ^) 

, , '0^51^^^qn?I5qTH: qt^rsfiqn I I qiqdf^I^ur, ^ g 

i m ^ ai^ 5M^-dPi4 qT— 


a^TRT qgAdqqqi?g[g%: q^fq: 

33^ ^a5i>n ^f5ll^(5l %llcW q ^KH lST: I 

TtHi5it: ^>%;^iaqq q^q41'^H^t1Kd [ ql 

qi^ q: qiqqRT q^qqftwldr alt^giqi^qg ti 


( qgr. 13,51. 1) 
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m (nt )5is’5n%;^^jTi5?n^ 5?2ri^5TO>iTm 

^33 ai^?I5^ 3R5R3T: JTI^RTWT — 

*Tl^y ^<«H 

vi^KJ(< ?^5inwi: amrirq: ii (ir^f. ?i. ^‘^) 

3T?T 3{^5T7JI| yi^Hdl^: ^c’sn'HR;. 3TfiT2T 3? Wg<dl l ^ 

I 3T%^£^iilf^H 1+1 [©4j ifi^ 3T-i3^r5Rn 3PT^: 5EI5?S2IRI* 

Sc^iR?^ 3!^f f^nyidi ^ 3f?rr73ri^ 

I T^ 3TT^sft »Tfr^5r^t% I —“cTTcT^^ 

^>T5^” Ir^nf^ I Wa g?T: ^Md-ddi: '■^wrdl??^^): 1 ^T^tR g^^^Tfrt,( — 

^ ^ ^ rl-i; t* 

^ II 

gcft^ I 
5l£^vit: 3^41%: || 
nifM^fli*nO 3*^ ^«id I 
dN^ddl-ill Wldwiftd ^SrecT^l^f^T: 11 
3i-yft>i’»>«(in g%5T I 

^'*u *Tg*n‘4^=3iPn ii 


II 

Chap. VI. 5r. Pra. Pp. 425-7. 

(This is found earlier, in chap. VI. and considers the nature of Dhvani 
from the point of view of Sphota Philosophy.) 

“ JTg ^ ydV-i*iHdrft f^ 1 — 

MrO^HR ^Fftg I 

jitr: 5r%?R^d I lift'd. dH'^iw^diSdig n («?. eri. i. •>f.) 

fT^ =«F ^I^«Sm^^^'?rR5JR»T%: ap'WT^ ^ ? 

—f ^qn.U | W I »j^ >7(?s^ri^ I W^rTtsf^l SRFfRRRR ft’jft'm*!: I W 3^1^ 

^T)TT^4t %5n^dt 

q^i^: ^ ^ d*n dan i fRrm-“ df^ ^ gdi'., did? 

f^ dd rdi%T, gdi arddg, dts5SKrd7 "T^ ddfddSTRft^ 

dd^w^ ” ?^1 3Td =d ?Kr'^dt: iM^iddfdf ^ dmI'^?d srfddtddRdRT StdrddR- 

1. Ratnesvara quotes this verse in his commentary on Bhoja^s S. K. A. I. 43. 
p. 30. He reads the 2nd line differently, with Anuraga for Arthavada and Sruh lor 

smTti. d^ I 
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i jt ^ mp# i apr^JT^ % ^rarfr 

^arjw^ ^RFi: jtF^ ^ 

f^jT^ ’^‘iJT5Tc??rtR»Tt ^‘Tr^qriir i 

^ swifri fTErJ^i’T^rr^ng^: 

3nT jURT-^r^inR: r^. w'^- 

?rT ( ) »TtR a^'t^WR: f=r^^TKPfT^IiIt ^ 

^ffi^TFi: fTcTl %^aami^ riFq^H, ^h% ■^qRrfn?! siftt^s I — 

cfRT^l^sr ^=aftT 5f:i5^ 

g qre nR i 

rtl«<»*<4^<< «r3^ ^^^SIRPIT: 

>-Z5T( ^ JTPRrft 3T^ II •’ 

?T1^ a>% ^ tR cR: I 

^ fT^ ■»iI®<4I^k\ PJR' II 

^fHSTFTH^^ Spfi^ I 

?TrMlT4vi^?Tl7t 515^: 551^: || 

fTTR^tTISrld S^I I 
'iM^qni<ii «l«i''<<i*l'i II 

g^ 6 R?lFlr II 

The Discussion on Talparya and Dhvani in the II! uddyoia of 

the Dhvanydloka* 

(Pp. 187—191). 

5n*J^3F*5TiW: ^^sqRK^fa sqTrrr^ti^ ' 7 :?HI=?.sqT- 

I a^T g srp-TP^ sqa^-j 3 ^: i fpr^Rn: ?n^^K- 

I STrTH fTfa-^lfltfll ^TTTT?: 1 f% fT^ saiTRRT^T^'PT^ 1 

fTWPi: rlimwt ?lls4: fl fTf^g^-afRI ^R?T: I ai tT-^lf^ RqJf 5rFai;^^q^-,f^;^ 

^ Firspft^TRtmrj^, a^^lspnim^ i 


1. Quoted on P. 109 by Ananda in his Dlivanvaloka, 

2 . 

3. Introductory verses in Chap. I. $f, Pra. 

4. The text given above is as corrected by Professor Min 
Sastri. The incorrect readings in the N. S. Edn. are given in Uie 

5. SpR^^m. 6. 


S. Kl4’l’lSWAM| 

footnotes. 
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^ , cPTki^tRt f^Wf ‘i ^ rn^i^5R; I WT- 

W?r^% ^ I ff^Ti' sqfTf^: iRT^ic^- 

?5^‘n??^=^f7rTiT^T?I; 1 cTcT: | ^TTgp4^ 

?TX€rFiRn^(N^ i gi4: ?Trairf^^f^ ?rii^cfr cT^{^(^fiT^^raT*p^- 

I qi^ :q HrsrmFI rT^PcT^olRfr^ ^ 5f ^^TTc^l 

frafs^TR^; ga#r5; l ^q5r^'tsft l R f| 

'■iqiqMH*i?if^: I ST^RT^FTTft *ftc!5R^: I ST^R^fft 

3T‘^f^^’a+T5iHaRts: I cT5in ^ “ ^^f^jrmcTqi^JTr"—|Rnf^>.??t% %iT%ltR; §- 

a^f^fT ^ I fRRP?:, RTvT^^Tt^ra- ^■TlfJTvnftcWqT^- 

=a 515^2 ^ I ^ ^ 3t^j|q,f) - 

^ 3TI^?r?TTR*-^J^f^TB^ q|x-4c<i«h4q^:^,^I \ ^R^sqiqRirt^Rct g cR5f SRRimft^ 

I cT^ I R I ailr5IM’?RRcR?Fa?^nR%q ^ cRqpjRR^ ^ 

a7ft%:5 4Kw^ui ^^rsiffrJr'irrfjj^r ^ a f : i ^ H!Rh>< g^r i 

R ^ 'K^»I^Tr?^^^*^51TT^ qiT^joq^jqqt: | qR: q^ 4ad1(d<^t^^ l d ^ %fVf55^RTft«T- 
^ I ag?TgTr^R ^ q RaRft s^ ?<l>^^j ;, ^'41 

% ^ d^^KM^IROTRt JT ^q-gq^:, qi ST^ I ^ 

fT^f fq^rKcT^q^ JR^fT^jjsq^jqqtTq^: | R f?sq?^ g^- 

q*TR I cRq y+i^Hid. i azq^'i'RM* 

I ^ a^tqgT^ yiadldigmiat r aftqsr^ f^i^, frwTci, s^TTraacft^fi 

qpqi^rR: I q^ gssTJfRft^q-sfl cTf^RR^TI^TOIsFa I 

Rr^q qr qR=^ a(RH. i cTSf% ^ fdaicl i ^ i 

qq ^q: t g-TOiiTR^r^cr i ^ aran^, di^qw jjq^rsR^nq:, 

5:/%d: qr^?q atqp^rqq^^q 4 gwR: i rm sq^iqai^i^ I qRqsnvn^g 

a?>ra^< RT^^-q^ I (T^rr: RqR^-sq^-uq^^sft qjfsqFT q sq^Tq^r sriR^qm, 

srf^ g sq^qcq^ I sq^q^ arqi'^R arf^Wrqt qi^R dTqq.¥|qf^: qr^^qipd- 

sqR I 3RRq<fqrfr. ^Rq^q i qqf^ cnag sqfjq: ^Kinr ^%f|qq ^ qqrf^ 
arqpq cnrift cRq ?qqwr|^ i qq diqq. qr^q^fqiR. sq^ficqq. i 

qrq-^iq sq^^R^ a^qR, q^N+R 5I5t^4qRd?g 515qwqqq^»qq q I 
5Rqrq!ft: gqlTft sq^q^t^FT al^arftdHTd: ii 

The Dasarupaka and the Dasarupakdvaloka 

on Dhvani and Tatparya. (Ch. IV. Pp. 119-121) 

(The text as printed in the Nimayasagar Edn. has numerous mistakes. 
A ijurified text, with the corrections made by Professor Mm. S. KuppuswaMI 
Sastri, is given here. The readings found in the printed text are given in the 

footnotesj 

1. amNtq. 2. Full stop. 3. qq. 4. WJRFf. 5. Full stop. 

6- 3T?c^f^. 
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^ fffnrp^n^w^^ i cT'<n ^—‘ ^ 

»fl s^n^jjrnrs*!: s^^^sirfq^R: ^j?TRHvtFR i JTRf qrrT^*^: i 

H'^ftqcT ^mr^‘; H cTPP-n^RRn: ' 

?f=T.3 fidt^^FS^P-TWf^-TRTPl gffr^TWWl^FT;' ?Tqf ^^VTEf^T rR flm^PEW; R'-^l 

9^ 3^^ I ?n?i5r^%3 =^t 

^»TR5PWR. I 

‘ 3ia^S*Tra>4RT q?9T<lI^r^ I 
«n^ R^il^d f|5T fTr'RnlfrH ?Tf II 

^ g ?qr>4TW>4iJ?i rfr^Rw. i 

flTa^rafe c|5T ft^lfh: II ’ 

X X X X 


snfl’•<<?)— 

aRinf^'Rt gfewi ^ wr fe^ri \ 

II {D. R.) 

w 3lr*'+>ci 14^13 ‘ sr^iorfe^g ^ ‘ ^rt 5nq^’ 

?r^Tlf^ cRTf 

^R^TRp? R?Iv^Rn^RFt. a.ftrl, ‘ 'I'Clsi RPIT ’ M+<'^lli<q5llft. f^^- 

f^^i3if^^TRRT5i ftqfteiHiiw: ?^i^giTi<r- 

qi^l^ 'liw1it\ ^WI.1 ^•('f^'itiiPi^ig_ ?ilrqq51%: I ^JiTT % 

^ q:RnT<H,', 3Tci?TO%^qi^^R^T., i" qn^ro^r ^ 

qaWTT SIRtTRmfeqK^^; STqt^RRRigTO^: 

qrraf%Ji 3mra% i ^ aRRER i 

arcfr ^f^imrroftff: ^ 

SjKf 1 ?T^fr^f^(^r^?l: cT?^'t 

cT^ . ^V‘ RHflr q^l»^^m^^^ ^ftfrri^i; ^r^rrrri- 

^Rlfem*!Hlf^«lHMl(^3MlJ)a cmi^Rnf^lERiq?^ 1 


1. 2. aRTrqirC. 3. rR, 4. The full stop here is wrong and 

the wntence ends only with the word ^R^SR-tTI i. 5. ari^f^fi. 6. qt. 

Full stop. 8 No Full stop. 9. 10 . jl' 

13. No full stop. 


/- 


12. Full stop. 
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5IfT?l'^T^TO'7:^7^ SPTT?T: I — 

‘ <=rf?T^lHk^HN 5W^c^, 5T ’■^t I 
^9^ Rif II 

ra'7 3m I 

IT'TRc^^^fM %?! SfT^ II 

cT?m r=IWMWI; fT5r, f^4R3mwr^PI. II 
fT<^lPdWlc94wkl f%cTR^ I 

rTim 5T g g r ^^H . II 

>sTfl 5-Tfr% f^45vni_ ^ I 

Pf^l'iRl ^4 ^[^ l^^'HJJHtl'llci II 

af^t'TT?!^ I 

^fJl^^f^trfTSnR:* 11 

'fre^Wl ^f31^ I 

q^WSlddCTqq, 3TrT: ^T53T?3T II ’ 

3Tdt q q? «?T32T5^1^f.qiq: I f% ? qfs^W N^dHr^ ^; I W 

% qr^-^jq., qp^rr l ^ fk ^q^S^qqqr q[q%3 I^I^[2T%qiqri^qfn 

t q qfsqq rmw> 5 qTS3Wfq«q^qq»q^4MR[fi: qqf qfsq* 

qn^qq^l qiq»iifedl'iii^rq: d^iifl^t'nrua.l %q qi qpqq 
V3n#r? qqrqqqrq; i 

FT^q^— [N.3. VII. 4) 

‘ qiqriqqqqr^l^R: qiq^rf^ ^qif^qiq. 1 
qWTqw^qt qw. Hldd^l-^fq: ll’ 

I 5rq 5?n[’iftqqTf7^*q: f^^^: ^rtqri^qi^qRTftfe 
^cqiqf^qiq^^qR.i?ri«r qqtqfjiq?^ q^ <r!ii«y[^di*ici'4!iiRyfi^MK4>iKq^- 
arfq^qif^qrqr^"’ ?:?qn^iRfH^: i qqr q ^qqiTOr qqi am 

q^qrq: ll ’ 


1. qq# 'T^gqr^ i 2 . 5Rf5i^. 3. 1% wH. 1 ' 

5 . f^q^dSOH: 6. f^43r 'Rd^qcH. 7. qq^: 8. No full stop. 

9. No stop. 10. arfil^Iqr ft-trqi^. 



CHAPTER XIII 


BHOJA AND AUCITYA 


This important concept of Aucitya, Bhoja does not deal with anywhere 
separately. As a chief topic in Poetics, it is not mentioned at all by Bhoja. 
But Bhoja is not absolutely silent on this concept. Aucitya occurs here and 
there, underlying many other ideas in Bhoja. 

It has been pointed out in my article on Aucitya in the Journal of the 
Madras Vniversity,' that, long before Poetics began to talk of Aucitya, its 
related Tantra of Vyakarapa was mentioning Aucitya as one of the conditions 
determining the definite import of a word of many meanings in a given con¬ 
text. Bhartrhari mentions Aucitya as one of the Sabda-artha-pravibhajakas 
in II. 316, in his Vdkyapadiya. In this same connection. Bhoja also men¬ 
tions Aucitya while treating of Vivak§a in the seventh chapter of the Pra. 
(Vol. II. p. 30) : and this same Aucitya as a determinant of the sense of a 
word occurs again in chapter xxv of the 5r. Pra. (Vol. IV. p. 463). 

In chapter xi of the &j. Pra.. Bhoja calls his magnum opus, this Sf. 
Pra.. by the name Sahitya-Prakasa and says that among other things. 
Aucitya is herein inculcated. 








Vol. II. Mad. Ms. p. 430. 


This, however, has to be taken in a general sense that one of the fruits 
a reader of the Sr Pra. will reap is acquisition of a sense of Aucitya. That, 
any work, especially Literature, Poetry and Literary Criticism, must inculcate. 

In Poetics proper. Bhoja dees speak of Aucitya more than once. He 
realises that it is a vast and elastic principle and that it pertains to every 
part of a work of art. There are the main and major Aucityas of Rasa and 
Itivrtta as also the subsidiary and minor ones of Guijas, Alamkaras. Riti, 
metre etc. 

(1) We first sight Aucitya in Bhoja in his Do^aprakaraija, in his Vakya- 

dosa called Apada . Apada is the use of inappropriate vocabulary. The 
appropriateness or othenvise is tested by a reference to the nature of the 
characters who speak. A Gramya speaker must be made to talk as he does 
in life, using rustic or vulgar expressions, whereas a refined urban character 
must be made to use a refined language. This is an emphasis on one kind 
of Aucitya. See Do§a-section for detailed treatment of ‘ Apada ’. See S. K. 


1. Vide my paper on the History of Aucitya in the 
Universily, Vol. VI. No. 1 and Vol. VII, No. 1. 


Journal of the Madras 
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Aristotle speaks of this Aucitya of Pada, the use of appropriate voca¬ 
bulary. in his Rhetoric. He says; “ If then one expresses himself in the 
language appropriate to the habit, he will produce the effect of being charac¬ 
teristic ; for, a rustic and a man of education will express themselves neither 
in the same words, nor in the same manner." (Vide my paper on Loka 
Dharml. JOR., Madras, Vol. VIII. p. 71. Compare also Rajasekhara, K M 
pp. 30-31). 

(2) In the Vakyarthadoea called Virasa, borrowed from Rudrafa, 
Bhoja speaks of Aprastutarasa, which is a variety of Rasa-anaucitya. 
S.K.A. I. 50. p. 35. Ratnesvara quotes here Ananda’s verse on Aucitya and 
and Anaucitya—“ Anaucityad ite nanyad etc." Ratnesvara also points out 
that the following three Do^as, Hina, Adhika and Asadt^a Upamas are all 
varieties of Anaucitya. 

(3) The Do§a called Viruddha, Loka-viruddha, Kalaviruddha etc., 
{S.K.A. I. 54-57, pp. 38-42) is also based on Aucitya. It is only a more 
definite and particularised name for Anaucitya of various kinds in Vastu 
or Artha. While explaining in I. 56 ' Anumana virodha’, Bhoja mentions 
Aucitya and its breach—Aucitya-viruddha. 

II I. 56. 

and he illustrates Aucitya-viruddha thus : 

(fjprr) 

'ThR: Sll>tsRl I 


S K. A. I. p. 40. 

“ 1 %^ 

^iqftqq I ” Ratnesvara on the above. 

This case of Artha-aucitya-anaucitya is plain; how can a Pamara be 
described as dressed in a Nagaraka’s dress of silk ? 

(4) A similar instance of Artha-aucitya-anaucitya is met with in 
Bhoja's Sabda-gujja, Bhavika, where an elder, out of the overpowering feeling 
in him, goes to the extent of bowing at the feet of an youngster. 5. K. A. I. 
p. 58. 
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Here a ease of Anaucitya becomes a Guna or Aucitya, according to the larger 
implications of the principle of Aucitya. The larger Aucitya herein involved, 
which makes Aucitya out of Anaucitya, is an instance of Rasavesa and Rasa- 
aucitya. 

(5) And the above-mentioned Aucitya which converts Dosas into 
Gunas is the very basis of the last section of the Gupa-prakarana of Bhoja, 
the Vaise§ika-gunas or Dosa-guijas, Do§as which turn into Gupas under cer¬ 
tain circumstances. (Vide my paper on Aucitya above referred to) S. K. A. 
pp. 74-120; See especially p. 118. Bhoja explicitly states the principle of 
Aucitya converting certain cases of .Anaucitya into Aucitya. 


Aucitya in Bhoja’s Alamkara Section 

(6) (a) Above was noticed under the Pada-do?a called Apada. a kind 
of Aucitya of language, the Aucitya of appropriate vocabulary. Bhoja opens 
his Sabdalamkaras with an Alamkara called Jati. What is Jati ? And how 
is it Alariikara, and a Sabda-alariikara ? Jati is the various kinds of language, 
Sanskrit, the various Prakrts and Apabhrarh^. Though Language, by 
itself, is not an Alarhkara. the proper choice of the language suited to the 
theme etc., is an Alariikara : for. this is a feature of beauty in Kavya, This 
is Bha$a-Aucitya. Certain things are well said when expressed in Sanskrit; 
certain others in Pr^rt. Says Bhoja : 

» 

|| s. K. .-i. p. 122. 

This intelligent choice and employment of language is an Aucitya and is called 

by Bhoja as the Sabdalarhkara named Jati. The principle of Aucitya involved 
herein is pointed out by Bhoja ; 

^ 3 11 n. 6. p. 121 . 

and Ratnesvara explains it thus : 


■‘=ig 31^^ ^ rrT>S5I ^ 

3n?-» i , arfer ^ 

^ II ” p. 121. rani'.tIM 


Avalarikas to the succeeding Kiirika- on 
aucM Di-rucirel-"“"‘‘ ” Vaktr-aucitl. Vacya- 
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ing Desa-aucitya that a drama can be in many languages ; for, in a drama, 
characters from various provinces and countries may be introduced. 

I 

II XVIII. 34. 

(f>) In chapter xi of his §t. Pra. Bhoja again emphasises this Bha§a- 
Aucitya. There, he calls this an Ubhaya guna of a Prabandha as a whole, 
the Guna called ‘ Patra-anurupa-bha§atva ’ i.e., composed in language appropri¬ 
ate to the character. 

“ 3wri^rf5i x x x x 

etc. 1 ” p. 432. Vol. II. 5r. Pro. Mad. MS. 

(Vide Alarhkara and Guna sections). 

(7) (c) Bhoja’s second Sabdalarhkara called Gati is nothing but the 
Aucitya of the medium of verse, prose or the mixed Campu style, and the 
Aucitya of the varieties of metres. To decide that a certain idea will be best 
expressed only* in a verse-form and another only in a prose-form is itself an 
Alamkara. This appropriateness of form is called Gatyaucitya. The chief 
controlling factor here, Bhoja himself says, is Artha-aucitya. 

Again, 

2r<n^ i 

3^ 3qq^ II 21- 

(b) Having chosen the verse-form, a poet picks out the proper metres 
to suit his ideas. This choice of metre is Vrtta-aucitya. Bhoja says in 
chapter xi of the Sr- Pra. that ‘ metre according to ideas ’ is an Ubhaya-guiia 

of a Prabandha as a whole. 

Vol. II. p. 432. 

All these Bhoja does not fail to relate to Rasa and he realises that the final 
test of the appropriateness or Aucitya of a thing is Rasa, whether it be through 
Sabda or Artha. For. all Gunas, Alamkaras and the avoidance of flaws 
(Dosa-hana) are for securing the eternal presence of Rasa, Rasa-aviyoga. 

Further, Bhoja also, like Mahima Bhatta (see section on Bhoja and 
Mahima Bhatta), holds all kinds of Dosas as forms of Anaucitya. In chapter 
xi of the Sr. Pra. Bhoja says that Rasa-aviyoga in a work as a whole is 
secured by avoiding flaws, and securing Gupas and Alamkaras ; and there are 
Dosas, Gunas and Alamkaras pertaining to Prabandha, even as to a ya. 
Taking a drama. Bhoja illustrates the avoidance of flaw of Prabandha—Pra- 
bandha-do?a-hana. The story, in the source, may not. in every incident, be 
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consistent and exhibit an unity. The poet takes it up. eschews certain bits, 
and renovates the theme for his pur|X>se. This eschewing and renovation in 
theme arc, Bhoja says. Prabandha-dosa-hana or Anaucitya^parihuHa. Anau- 
citya in the story is eliminated and Aucitya is secured. 

^ ) etc., etc. ” 

p. 410. Vol. II. Mad. &t. Pra. 

(See the above-mentioned paper on Auctiya. sections on Bhoja and Mahima 
Bhat(a. See also the section on Bhoja and Kuntaka and Vakrokti in this 
thesis). And in tliis connection Bhoja quotes Ya^varman’s verse in the 
prelude to his now lost Ramdbhyudaya : 

31 '^: Pra. Mad, MS. Vol. II. p. 411. 



CHAPTER XIV 


RITI, VBTTI, AND PRAVRTTI. 

Riti is dealt with by Bhoja three times, first in the Do^a-section under 

the Aritimad-do§a, then in the Alaiiikara section as a Sabdalarhkara, and 

% 

lastly in the Anubhava section as one of the three Buddhyarambha-anu- 
bhavas. As in the case of Vrtti, so also in the case of RTti; as a Sabdalarh¬ 
kara, it is of six kinds, but as Anubhava, it is only of four kinds. In the 
former case, the number six is purely a result of Bhoja’s sense of symmetry. 

Bhoja uses all the three names, IWti, Pantha. and Marga, the latter two 
of which are synonymous. Bhoja derives the word Riti from the root 
to go “ ^ itctI ” thus connecting it with the other names, Pantha and 
Marga. To the three Ritis in Vamana, Bhoja adds three more. Vamana 
gives only the Vaidarbhi, the Paftcall and the Gaudiya ; Bhoja adds the La^ya 
which Rudrata was responsible for introducing, and then two more himself, 
namely, the Avanti and the Magadhi. The Avanti and Magadhi form Bhoja’s 
additions. 

The three verses defining the Vaidarbhi, Gaudi and Pancali (S. K. A. 
II. 29-31. p. 134) are reproduced by Bhoja from Vamana. Bhoja borrows the 
Latiya Riti from Rudrata but abandons Rudrata’s definition of the Ladya. 
Rudrata defines the latiya, as also the other Ritis, on the basis of the number 
of words compounded in a single instance. K. A. II. 5. But Bhoja arbitra¬ 
rily says that a mixture of all Ritis is LaUya 1 

I P- 

I ^r- Pra. Vol. II. p. 270 . 

The S. K. A. defines Avantika Riti as one standing between FSncall and Vai¬ 
darbhi ; with two to three or three to four words in a compound. But the 
same writer says in his Sr. Pra. that Avantika is not any one kind of Riti 
exactly, but something approaching all Ritis ! 

Magadhi is defined as Khaijda Riti by both the S. K. A. and the Sj. Pto. i.e., 
beginning in one Riti and ending in another! 

Such treatment of the subject of Riti has little reality and Bhoja here 
shows little grasp of either the historical aspect or the literary and artistic 
aspect of the subject and is of very little help to a student of the history 
and development of such an important concept as Style or Riti in Sanskrit 
Alamkara Literature. 


1. See also my paper on Riti in Mm. S. Kuppustvami Sasiri CommemoTaiton 
Volume, pp. 89-118. 
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While Blioja is in a mood to follow Vamana in his definitions of the 
RItis, VaidarbhI. Pancali and Gaucjiya, in the S. K. A., he prefers to accept 
Rudrata’s definitions in tlie same context of Riti-sabdalarhkaras in the 5r. 
Pro. Rudrata defines the Ritis on the basis of a single feature called Samasa : 
he holds the Vaidarbhi as the name of an un-com|X)unded collocation, and 
classifies the compounded collocation into the three other Ritis according to 
the number of words compounded. No doubt Vamana docs include Samasa as 
a determining factor in the description of all the three Ritis ; but none but 
Rudrata defines the Riti concept on the basis of Samasa only. Vamana de¬ 
fines the Vaidarbhi as having all the Guijas fully, {Gut^a-sawagrya) : the pre¬ 
ponderance of Madhurya and Saukumarya and absence of Ojas and Kanti is 
Recall; the emphasis on Ojas and Kanti produces the Gauijiya. See 
Vamana. K. A. Su. and Vj. I. ii. pp. 17-21. Vapi Vilas Edn. and compare 
S. K. A. p. 134. In the Sr Pra. however, Bhoja casts off Vamana’s definitions 
and gives those of Rudrafa as follows : 

'■ —l” 

I” “i ” P- 269. St- Pra. Vol. II. Rudrata : 

“ i ” qr^r^'r i ” “ q^ 

qf qiqq.” nr^qf.” A. il. 5. 

Here also it is only on Vaidarblii, F^anc^ and Gau^ya that Bhoja agrees 
with Rudrata. The Latiya, he chooses to define according to his own sweet 
will and not as Rudrata defined it. 

RIti, as expounded by Dandin, Bhoja follows in the Do?a-section while 
dealing with a Do$a called Aritimad. S. K. A. pp. 24-30. More of this I 
have said in the sections on Do?a and Gupa. This is no strange pheno¬ 
menon in Bhoja’s writings that, on the same subject, he follows different 
and differing writers at different places. On Riti. he follows Dai.idin in the 
Do§a-section ; Vamana to some extent in the Sabdfilarhkara section of the 
S. K. A.: and Rudrata in the same context in the Sj. Pra. ; and lastly, he 
follows Rajasekhara on the Ritis in the 17th chapter of the Sr. Pra. where 
again Bhoja speaks of the Ritis as Buddhyarambha-anubhavas along with 
Vftti and Pravftti.* 

In the 17th chapter the Ritis appear along with Vpttis and Pravrttis. 
as in Rajasekhara. Rajakkhara says at the very beginning of his work that 
he devotes a separate chapter to Ritis in the statement and 

in the remarks ” P- 8. , .. 

p. 10. K.M. But this chapter on Ritis is lost. Still we are given an idea of 
Raja^khara-s conception and definition of the Ritis even in the available part 
namely, the Kavi-rahasya section, sub-section 3 on Kavya-purusa-utpatti’ 
Rajasekhara admits only the three Ritis of Vamana and so has some difficulty 
m adjusting the three Ritis to the four Vrttis and the four Pravrttis. Bhoja 

77^ 1. Sec my paper on Riti and Guna in the Agni Purana in the IHQ. X. pp. 767- 
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removes the difficulty by accepting the fourth RIti of Latiya. Bhoja gives the 
following equations : 


Vrtti 

1 

Pravrtti 

1 

Riti 

Bharati 

Arabhati 

Kaisiki 

SattvaU 

Paurastya 

Udhra-magadhi 

Dak§inatya 

Avantya 

PSncali 

Gaudi 

Vaidarbhi 

Latiya 


(See p. 52 JOR. Madras, Vol. VII, p. 52, My paper on Vrttis). 


The Kavya-tmmathsa gives the following scheme : 


Bharati 

i Udhra magadhi 

Gaudiya 

Sattvati " 

' C Panc^ or 


and 


Pancali 

Arabhati J 
Sattvati 

^ 1 

j 1^ P^cala madhyama 


and ' 

Kaisiki J 

. j Avanti 

1 

1 

No Riti! 

Kaisiki 

. Dak§ii>atya 

1 

Vaidarblii 


{K.M. Pp. 8-9). 

The Kavya-puru§a and the Sahitya-vidya-vadhu were perhaps struck dumb 
when they passed through Avanti and adjacent provinces! For, Raja§ekhara 
gives no Riti for that place. 

It is not possible to go here deeply into the very origins of the concept 
of Riti and trace its history. That I have done in the separate paper on 
Riti already referred to, wherein I have also spoken of the place occupied 
by Rajaiekhara and Bhoja, with whom alone we are concerned here at pre¬ 
sent. The definitions of Ritis in Daijdin and Vamana are on the basis of ideas 
called Gujjas. Rudrata restricts himself to Samasa. And Bhamaha brings 
into his discussion of the two Ritis other general ideas; finally, Bhamaha 
throws away the Ritis. As distinguished from Bhamaha and Rudrata on the 
one hand, and from Daijdin-Vamana and the Guna tradition on the other, 
Raja^khara adopts for defining the Ritis characteristics and phraseology no¬ 
where else met with, characteristics and phraseology which Bhoja borrows for 
the 17th chapter of his 3t. Pra. and from Bhoja, the Agni-purana borrows. 
The following are Raja^khara’s definitions along with which I have also given 
those of Bhoja. 

K.M. p. 8. 
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( \) “—^ rt rrf^ fim: i ” 
K.M. p. 9. 

“ ^ TT^Tpft-^R^R’^^’TIRiT., ( 3TRR ) 3q- 

(=m<) ifrWfi:, Ri^arnFm,, ^frn^Rfi: i ”^r- Pra. Voi. ill. p. 212. 

( O “ —^’^TRTgumq^, 3iRRRm, ^ spir^, m \ ” 

KM. p. 9. 

“ ( ¥I^T ) If^W I (^ ) ) aig- 

('RiT i^wr:), ^5^IRlgyw4Wr, (Rfn) hi i” 

Sr. Pra. Vol. III. p. 214. 

We shall consider the Latlya of Bhoja which is not found in Raje^'khara 
separately aftenvards. The following table shows the relation between the 
definitions of the two writers more clearly. 

Gauiliya : 

Rajakjkhara sigaPT 

Bhoja RKigum 

And in addition to these three, we find Bhoja giving ‘ Parisphuta-bandha ’ 
and a few Upacara-vftti usages as characterising the Gaui^iya. The source 
of Bhoja for these two additional features is not known. Regarding the three 
features taken from Rajasekhara. Bhoja puts them more definitely; Samasa 
is made Atidirgha-samasa : Anuprasa, Padanuprasa ; and the Yoga-vftti of 
Rajakkhara, Bhoja makes Yoga-Rudhi. 

Pancali : 

Raja^khara 

Bhoja qr^r gs n ^ Same 

The additional features in Bhoja are ' Anati-sphula-bandha ’ and ' Yoga- 
Rudhi.’ 

Vaidarbhl : 

Rajakkhara st^wrt 

Bhoja Same Same Same 

The additional features in Bhoja are ' Ati-sukumara-bandha ’ and ‘ Anu- 
pacara-vftti 

This kind of treatment of the RItis is not after the manner generally found 

in the writings of the Alarhkarikas but it is not altogether unrelated to the 

features of the Ritis as they are defined by Daijdin. Vamana and Rudrafa. 

Samasa and Anupi^ which play a great part in Raja^khara’s and Bhoja’s 

definitions form vital points in Daijdin. Vamana and Rudrata. Upacara 

also IS mentioned by Daijdin as the Guija called Samadhi. But what is a bit 

striking as new is the terminology of Upacara. Yoga. Rudhi and Bandha- 
sphutatva. ^ 
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In similar terminology, Bhoja defines the Lafiya also himself: 

551511^ 5^1^2113- 

m I ” p- 215. Vol. III. Sr- Pra. 

Saradatanaya records this kind of definition of the Ritis in his Bha. Pra., 
borrowing it from the 17th chapter of the 5r. Pra. ; and from both saradata- 
naya and Bhoja, Bahurupamisra borrows it in his Dasarupakavyakhya. The 
Agni-purma also borrows it from Bhoja. Of Riti and Guija in the Agni- 
pura^a, I have spoken in the article in the Indian Historical Quarterly al¬ 
ready referred to. 

1. Saradatanaya, in chapter one of his Bhd. Pra. follows Bhoja’s treat¬ 
ment of Anubhavas as found in the 17th chapter of the 5r. Pra. On pp. 11-12, 
garadatanaya follows Bhoja's grouping together of Riti, Vitti and Pravrtti 
as Buddhyarambha-anubhava. 

The features given by Bhoja are thus classified and stated by Saradatanaya, 
The Ritis are distinguished by the difference in (1) Samasa, (2) Sauku- 
marya etc., (3) Upacara etc., and (4) Prasa and Anuprasa. 

II 

Following ^radatanaya Bahurupamisra says in his Daiarupakavyakhya : 

^ (1) (2) 

(3) 3T35iT?rff^ (4) (5) ^ i ” 

P. 5. Vol. II. Mad. MS. P. 4188. 
Saradatanaya beats Bhoja hollow by first adding two more Ritis, Saurastri 
and Dravi^, and by saying finally that Ritis are as many as 105 or even 
as many as the men who speak. 

XXX 

Rig 4idIrl«lcT ^41: 1 

2. Singabhupala follows Bhoja in treating of Riti, Vftti and Pravrtti as 
Buddhyarambha-anubhavas. R.A.S. Ch. I. pp. 64-88. 

But Sihgabhupala recognises only three Ritis, Komala, Kathina, and Mi^ra, 
i.e., Vaidarbhi, Gaudi and Pancali. On Vaidarbhl, Daijdin is follow^ : 
Gaudi is distinguished by long compounds and aspirated words : Pancali is 
midway between the two. Following 6aradatanaya, Singabhupala also says 
at the end of the RIti-section that there are innumerable Ritis and that each 
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province has its own Riti. There are Andhri. L^ti, Saura§tri and such other 
Misra Ritis. For a description of these. sihf;abhuix'ila refers us to the works 
of Bhoja and others. 


X X X X 

?T^nFIf#W0r!FTtR, II P- 


Saradatanaya mentions such additional Ritis and remarks that Ritis are as 
many as tlic provinces. But Bhoja never docs so, either in the 3t. Pra. or the 
S. K. A. Perhaps SihgabhQ{)ala refers to the twelve Vrttyanuprasa varieties 
of Bhoja given in the Sabdalarhkara section. .Andhri, Kauiiki, Kauhkani. etc. 

The Agm-puratia also gives the three concepts of Riti, Vptti and Pra- 
vitti together as Buddhyarambha-anubhavas, in the section on Anubhavas. 


3TR»T tr^ 313»TR I 


339/44-5. 


Then Mana-arambha-anubhavas of males and females and Vagarambhas are 
given. And in tho last two lines of the chapter, the three Buddhyarambhas 
are introduced. 


FTP? ^ ll 339/54. 


The nc.xt chapter, the 340th, called Rlti-nirupapa, speaks partly of Vptti also. 
The text as printed in the .Anandakama Edn. is corrupt and incomplete here. 
The chapter must be called ‘ Riti-Vrtti-Pravrtti-Nirupaija ’ and must have 
dealt with all these three Buddhyarambhas. For. with the next chapter we 
have Ahgika-abhinaya or Sarirarambha-anubhava beginning. As it is, the 
chapter (340) ends abruptly with the mention of the Ahgas of the Arabhati 
Vrtti: only the Ritis and two Vrttis are available. Vide my paper on Riti 
and Guna in the Agni-puraija in the IHQ. 

Another point to be noted in the Agnipuraija is that its definitions of 
the Ritis are taken from the Sr. Pra. (17th chapter). The four Ritis of this 
chapter of the Sr. Pra. are accepted and they are defined on the basis of the 
same features of Samiisa. Upacara, Yoga. etc. Vide my article on Riti and 
Guiia in the AgnipuraHo above referred to. 


The Vrtlis 

Both from the point of view of history and that of dramatic art. I have 
critically examined and explained the concept of Vrtti in a long paper entitled 
the Vrttis published in the /0/?> Madras. In the third instalment of that 
paper, I noticed the peculiarities in Bhoja's treatment of Vrtti in the section 
called Number of Vrttis’. I shall briefly survey the same here. 


1- JOR Madras, Vol. VI. pp. 3-J6-370 and Vol. VII. pp. 33-52 and 91-112, 
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Bhoja describes the Vrttis as Anubhavas bom of the Buddhi—Buddhya- 
rambhanubhavas—in chapter xxvii of the St. Pto. He defines Vftti as mode 
or manner of activity— Ce.^td-visesa-vinyasa-krama —and this agrees with 
Abhinava's definition of it as Vyapara and Ananda’s as Vyavahara. In 
chapter xxvii of the Sr. Pro., Bhoja describes only the four Vrttis given by 
Bharata, and there is nothing special, no difference, to be noted in Bhoja’s 
descriptions of each of these Vrttis. There is some important difference in 
Bhoja’s description of the Afigas of the Bharatl vrtti, which I have dealt 
with in a separate section below called Vjttyafigas. 

If KaisikI means grace and delicateness, and Vrtti means the temper 
and atmosphere of the situation, the Kaisild vrtti covers all such graceful 
activities and cannot be strictly called Anubhava. Abhinava explains Ara- 
bhatl as Kaya-vrtti, i.e., Ce§ta par excellence; Bharatl as Vag-vyapara; and 
Sattvat! as Mano-vyapara. Bhoja also says that the Vrttis are ‘ Vaii- 
manah-kaya-vyapara ’ (chap. xii.). If Bharatl is Vag-vyapara, it must be 
Vagarambha-anubhava ; if Arabhafl is Kaya-vyapara, it must be Sariraram- 
bha-anubhava : and Sattvati alone can be Buddhyarambha-anubhava, because 
it is said to be Mano-vyapara. What about Kaisiki then ? It refers to no 
physiological or psychological department of our activity, of body, speech or 
mind. It refers to the graceful mode in all activities. How can this be called 
a Buddhyarambha-anubhava ? But such critical scrutiny, we cannot make 
even in Abhinava’s text; how can Bhoja stand it ? 

As it is, Kaisiki is applied to a part of the physical activity of the limbs 
which exhibit grace and delicateness, Slak§nata and Saukumarya. 

As in this chapter xxvi of the St- Pto., in chapter v of his S. K. A. 
(p. 643) also, Bhoja is satisfied with the old four Vrttis but in chapter xii 
of the St- Pro. which corresponds to the above-noted part of the fifth chapter 
of the S. K. A., Bhoja gives the Vrttis as five in number. In this chapter xii 
of the Sr- Pro. dealing with Prabandha-ahgas, most things move in groups of 
’ Five ’ and can Vrtti alone be, in this company, one short ? So Bhoja adds 
the new fifth Vrtti of his, the Vimisra-vrtti, which is not a really new or 
additional Vrtti but is only the jumble of all the other four. Bhoja describes 
this fifth additional Vrtti thus on p. 459 in chap, xii of his Sr- P'^o- (Vol. II). 

[ ^ ] sjrffiPTfniTRT ( stpt ) 

3TK*T3t, I " P- 

What is the scope of this Vrtti, whether such a Vrtti is necessary, what has 
Bharata’s text to say on this matter, how giiigabhupala notes this Misra- 
vrtti of Bhoja and refutes it with the authority of Bharata’s text—these ques- 
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tions I have dealt with in the paper on the Vrttis above-mentioned. (Pp, 102-3. 
Vol. VII, JOR). 

Other writers besides sihgabhupala have noticed tliis I'lftli Vrtti of Bhoja. 
Earlier than Singabhupala. ^iradatanaya. who often shows his acquaintance 
with the §r. Pra.. says that there are others who do not accept the Artha- 
vrtti of Udbhata and give in its place a fifth Vftti called Misra. 


afr^JT: ^ 11 

(fir) SJT frt "Tsnfi \ 


The information in the first two lines is derived by saradatanaya from the 
Dasarupaka. How the view of these two writers, namely. Dhananjaya and 
Saradatanaya. that Udhata recognised a fifth Vrtti called Artha-vftti is wrong 
and what exactly is the iwsition taken up by Udbliata. ! have elaborately 
shown in the section on Udbhata in my paper in the J.O.R.. VI. on the writers 
quoted in the Abhinava-bharati and in the paper on the Vfttis mentioned 
above. In the third line quoted above, ^radatanaya refers to Bhoja's fifth 
Vrtti called the Misra. 


In the two published papers of mine above referred to, I had made a 
mistake which Mr. K. S. Ramaswamy Sastry of the Baroda Oriental Insti¬ 
tute, editor of the BhavaprakaSa in the Gaekwad Scries, was kind enough to 
correct. It was proved by me in the section on the writer named SakalTgarbha 
in the article on Writers quoted in the Abiuava-bhoTati, that this writer on 


dramaturgy held five Vrttis. and added the fifth Vrtti of his which he called 
Atma-samvilti. The text of the Bha. Pra. on the Vrttis on p. 12 reads 
” f^VPrrr ” and this view came just after the statement of Udbhata's 

view and contradicting Udbhata’s view. In the Abliiuava-bliarall the view of 
Sakaligarbha appears after that of Udbhata, contradicting Udbhata’s. So, 
at the suggestion of Professor Mm. S. Kuppuswamy &astriyar. I took Sarada- 
tanaya as referring to SakalTgarbhas view after that of Udbhata and the word 

* ^ synonym meaning the same ‘ Alma- 

smnvitli of Sakahgarba. Mr. K. S. Ramaswamy Sastry drew my attention 
to his Errata list at the end of his edition of the Bha. Pra. where the correct 
text of the third line is given ; Visjanta must be read as * Misram 

qt. ” It is unfortunate that I should have missed the correct reading in 
the Errata and should have consequently seen in a plain reference to Bhoja’s 
view a reference to Sakaligarbha s view and should have corrected * Visranta ’ 
in the text into ‘ Visranti ’. to enable me to equate it with Atma-samvitti. It is 
all ye^ smooth sailing now. It must be accepted that the Dasariipaka and the 

Udbhata’s real view of Vrttis and that there was a 
Sakahgarbha. who held another view of five Vrttis, but whom neither the D R 

d T 1" ^he passage 

traded atove. Saradatanaya refers to Bhoja’s fifth Vrtti called Misra and this 

perfectly natural, well acquainted as Saradatanaya is. with Bhoja’s Sr. Pra. 
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Another writer of about the same time of Sdradatanaya who refers to 
this fifth Vrtti of Bhoja, called the Misra, is Prakasavar§a, author of a work 
called Rasarnava-alamkdTa. (MS. in the Govt. Oriental MSS. Library, 
Madras). Pral^savar§a is acquainted with the St. Pra. and he quotes the 
Upajati verse of Bhoja on his new fifth Vrtti— “” etc. 
from chapter xii of the St. Pra. But, instead of calling it by the same name 
by which it is called in the Sr. Pra., Misra, occurring in the third line— 
rTf ffrl —, Praka^vatsa calls it by the functional name occurring as 
Vise§apa in the last line, Sadlwanl,— Prakaravar?a, 

however, makes a great mistake in attributing this verse to one Maha Blu- 
maha. (Vide my paper on Praka^var§a’s Rararnavalarhkara in the JOR, 
Madras; Vol. VIII. Part 3.) 

The third kind of treatment of Vrtti by Bhoja, which is however the 
first and earliest in order in his two works, is the treatment of Vrtti as a 
§abdalarhkara along with Language, the Form of Verse or Prose or the Mixed 
Campu, RIti etc. Vrtti treated of in the Sabdalarhkara section is not the Vrtti 
described in the Rasa section as Anubhava, with particular reference to Drama. 
Vrtti is here applied to the text of the Drama as well as to the pure, read 
Kavya. This aspect of Vjtti also I have studied in the paper on Vfttis 
above referred to in the section named ‘ The History of Vrtti in Kavya ’ at 
the end of the paper. (Pp. 104-112, JOR. Vol. VII). 

When we speak of the written words, we are at once in the realm of 
one of the four Vrttis namely, the Bharati-Vrtti- And if, within its realm, 
we want to distinguish the graceful and the forceful styles or modes, we must 
not have Kaisiki and Arabhatl Vrttis but two Ritis like Vaidarbhl and 
Gaudl. The whole set of Vrttis brought from Nafya into Kavya is incongru¬ 
ous. Ananda says in Uddyota III that Vrttis are two-fold—of Artha and 
Sabda—the Artha-vrttis being Kai^Sikl etc., of Bharata and the Sabda-vrttis 
being Upanagarika, Paru^ and Komala. The latter are called by the other 
name of Riti also and Mammafa equates the §abda-vrttis with the Ritis. 
(K. Pra. IX). But Bhoja does not think of these difficulties and quietly 
makes up his needed number of 24 §abdalarhlraras by things like Vrtti- The 
following points are to be noted here :— 

1. Bhoja increases the number of Vrttis as Sabdalarhkaras to six, adding 
two of his usual jumbles—Madhyama-Kaisiki and Madhyama-Arabhati. This 
really is fine scientific treatment! The same concept is once sixfold ; at another 
place it is fivefold ; and in a third place it is only fourfold ! Why should there 
be this difference ? Does Bhoja think that Vrtti in these three places. Vitti 
as Sabd^amkara, as Anubhava, and as a general Anga of the Prabandha, 
should differ ? Vrtti is primarily Anubhava. All Alarhkaras are Anubhava , 
they appear in the speech of the mood-filled character, in the Wcikabhinaya, 
in the Vagarambha-anubhava ; and they are intended to convey more quickly 
and more powerfully the mood. It is again as Anubhava that Vrtti becomes 
a Prabandha-ahga. There is no need for Bhoja to treat of Vrttis three Umes 
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at three dilTercnt places : and there is no justification for varying its number 
in each case on a diminishing scale from six to four. 

2. If there must be a KaisikI which is not thoroughly Kai>iki but is some¬ 
what Kaisiki—Madhyama Kaisiki, and if there must be a Madhyama- 
Arabhati also like this, why not a Madhyama-Bharatl and a Madhyama-Satt- 
vati ? The only reason for not having two more is that all the ^abdalariikaras 
of Bhoja are subdivided symmetrically into SIX kinds only ; and. therefore, 
Bhoja needed only two more and not four more Madhyama-Vifttis. 

3. All these .Safttfa-alariikaras called Vrtti are defined as Ar//io-sandar- 
bhas. This is a contradiction. How can Ar/Zw-vaicitrya be productive of 
6abda-alariikara ? It would have been something if Bhoja had made the Vrttis, 
Artha-alariikaras. That is what Bhoja’s great Acarya, Dapdin does. Dandin 
counts the Vrttis and their Aiigas as Alamkaras, along with Sandhyahgas 
and Laksapas towards the end of chapter 11 of his Kavyddarsa and chapter 
II deals with Arthalaihkaras. 

There is a lot of loose thinking and haphazard heaping of things in 
Bhoja’s work. 

Aiiolhej concept of Vrtti 

In the same Sabdalaiiikara section Bhoja s|>eaks of two other related 
concepts of Vrtti coming under Anuprfisa. 1 have spoken of these also in the 
closing part of my paper on Vrttis. (See Pp. 109-110. /OR. Vol. VII). Bhoja 
criticises the old Vrttis of Udbhata and others. Paru$a. Komala and others 
(which Bhoja increases to twelve !) as unnecessary and as having been includ¬ 
ed in Gupas and Vrttis. In their place Bhoja gives twelve other varieties of 
Anuprasa called Vrttis, named after twelve countries. S.K.A. Pp. 201-207. 

See my Vrtti paper above referred to. See also the Alahikara section in this 
thesis. 


The Vrtiyahgas 

Bhoja speaks of sixteen Vrttyaiigas, four for each of the four main 
Vrttis. leaving out the Vimisra. 

(Of Vrttyapgas in general, I have siwken in a si>ecial section in my paper 
TnT (".h r- i" Bhoja's treat- 

FHnT a An'v.kha, Vi.hi and Prahasana. (XXII. 30.35. 

and P V" of the Bharat! vrtti and its two Ahgas of 

tta and Prahasana especially, was made by me in the fimt part of the 
Vftti-paper. (Pp. 363-370. Vol. VI fOR) or thr. t a 1 . 

Bharata gives Amukha as of five Ahis (XXn -T35T'udlli/T 

ghata. Prayogati^ya. Pravrttaka aL Avaca ha Rhn“ 

has no other reason for thu ^ omits the third and 

of four Ahgas for each of the fourv^'"' ¥ 1 ^?^^“"’^™ enumeration 

vrwis. this kind of equation of the 
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Bharat! vrtti with the Amukha is not justifiable and contradicts Bhoja’s 
earlier definition of Bharat! vrtti as the name for all vocal activity in general. 
(Vag vrtti ; p. 459 Vol. II. St. Pra.) The Dasarupaka, like Bhoja, gives 
the same four Ahgas of Bharata for the Bharat! vrtti but, for Amukha, it 
adopts an independent attitude like the Sr. Pra. It gives only three Ahgas 
for the Amukha. Sihgabhupala follows the Dairiipaka. The Ahgas of the 
other Vittis are the same and are of the same number as given by Bharata. 
Pp. 478-480. Vol. II. Sr. Pra. 

The fifth chapter of the S.K.A. has a different story to tell. Here also, 
there is no difference between Bhoja and Bharata on the other three Vrttis 
and their Ahgas. It is on the Ahgas of the Bharat! vrtti here that Bhoja 
differs not only from Bharata but also from himself. On pp. 643-6 of S.K.A., 
chap. V., Bhoja gives four Ahgas of Bkarati following almost the text of 
Bharata : Prarocana, Vlthl, Prastavana (Amukha of Bharata) and 
Piahasana. But Bhoja does not understand what Bharata means by regarding 
Vith! and Prahasana as two varieties of the Bharat! vrtti. The two refer to the 
two types of Rupakas of those two names and not to parts of the Prologue. 
Later writers have made both the Vithi and Prahasana as part of the Prologue 
by restricting Bharat! to Prastavara. All this is wrong and the true signi¬ 
ficance of this has been explained by me in the first part of my paper on the 
Vrttis. What Bhoja has done is that he has further misunderstood by putting 
a completely mistaken meaning into V^thi. Vithi and Prahasana, Bharata 
and Dhananjaya clearly say, are two types of Drama. Like many other 
writers, Bhoja also takes Prahasana as a small comic speech in the Prologue; 
but he is all alone when he takes the Vithi with thirteen well-known Angas, 
as having five Angas. And what are these Angas ? Here Bhoja makes a great 
mistake; he confuses between the Bharata’s Amukha and the Vithi and attri¬ 
butes to the Vithi the five Ahgas pertaining to Amukha. In this particular place 
Bhoja seems to have understood neither Prastavana nor Vithi. He says : 

Of the five Ahgas given above, Udghatyaka and Avagalita are two Vithyahgas, 
also introduced in the Prastavana, and it is because these happen to be Vithy¬ 
ahgas also that the Dasarupaka omits them and gives the remaining three 
as Amukha-Ahgas. These two have misled Bhoja to identify Amukha and 
Vithi and give the other three, namely Kathodghata, Prayogatisaya and Pra- 
vartaka, also as Vithyahgas. Greater confusion has not been made on any other 
subject of the Na(yasastra. The causes for such confusion reg^dmg the 
Bharati vrtti have been explained by me in the first part of the Vrtti-paper. 

Chapter seventeen of the Sf. Pra—the Anubhava chapter—has a descrip¬ 
tion of the Vrttis and their given Ahgas. The description of the Ahgas of the 
Bharati here agrees more with that in the fifth chapter o 
S. K. A. than with that in the same work in the 12th chapter. It is str^ 
how, on the same topic, Bhoja has different views at different places. Ihe 
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four Aligns of the Bhfirali are given according to Bharata, Bhoja calling 
Amuklia by the name Prastavana—, Prarocana, Pnistavana, VithI and 
Prahasana. But when he comts to the Vlthi. he seems to liave realised tlie 
mistake he had committed in tho S. K. A. v. where he forgot that Vitlii was 
the VithI of thirteen Angas. When, however, he sets about to correct, he 
makes a mess of the whole thing. He gives the VithI as that witli the 

thirteen Angas but the thirteen Angas are said to be Udghatyaka. Avagalita, 

Kathodghata, Prayogati;^ya and Pravrttaka. with an etc ? 

i Voi. iii. 

Of these, only the first two are Vlthyahgas ; the other three are Amukha- 

Angas as given by Bharata. Firstly it is bad to combine the two together ; 

secondly, it is not explainable how Bhoja made bold to say that these Angas 
come to thirteen in number. The Vlthi, by itself, has thirteen Aligns and 
when the Kathodghata, Prayogiiti^ya. and Pravrttaka are added, the number 
of Aiigas comes to sixteen. Lastly, it is cowardly for Bhoja to have begun 
to illustrate but to have left out illustrating all except the Udghatyaka. For 
a detailed illustration of the Angas would prove the real total number of the 
Atigas to be sixteen and its contradiction with the accepted Vlthi of thirteen 
Aiigas will become patent. Therefore Blioja fights shy and ends thus : 

“ I ” P- 216. Vol. III. 

On the three other Vrttis and their Aiigas. chapter xvii of the Sr. Pra. also has 
nothing to differ from Bharata. 

There is yet a fourth treatment of Vrtti and the Vrttyaiigas in the Sr. Pra. 
and it is in the four chapters devoted to the four Purusartha-Srhgaras of 
Dharma, Artha. Kama and Moksa. (Chapters xviii-xxi. Vol. III. Sr. Pro.). 
Bhoja lays out a scheme here that each of these four Sfhgaras is characterised 
by particular kinds of men. women, habits, dress, atmosphere and style of 
speech. That Is, Bhoja gives each its appropriate Nayaka, Nayika. Pravrtti, 
Vrtti and Riti. Of these also I have spoken in the Vrtti-paper. (pp. 51-52, 
/OR, Vol. VII). In explaining this scheme of the four Purusarthas = four 

resorts to a good deal of verbal ingenuity. 

It 1 $ all very clever but is most unreal. The section teems with apt examples 
for extreme far-fetchedness. 


The Pravrtlis 

The Pravrttis and their relation to the Vrttis. I have dealt with in a 
^parate s^tion in my V,tti-paper which has been mentioned here frequently 

^ Pravrttis twice, once in 

\ u T Dramaturgy and again in the midst of 

Anubhavas which he deals with in chapter xvii. In the latter case Bhoja 

givK only four Pravrttis because he wants their number to agree with that 
of the four Vrttis and the four Ritis. all the three of which Te cll 
gether and gives as Buddhyarambha-anubhavas. But in the 12th chanter 
most ,.e™s are five in number and to be in harmony with thlm, hfgiHe 
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.^ravrttlsValso as five. But Pravrttis are five here only in enumeration 
^0 ; in Lak$ana and Udaharana, however, Bhoja forgets that he has 

incff^d the number of Pravrttis to five and consequently gives only the 
^I^our varieties of it. 

^ " —w q-^ SOT ( ) 

I ” P- 450. Sr. Pro. Vol. II, Chap. XII. 

p. 459. Vol. II. Sr. Pra. Ch. XII. 
^ l{ we accept that Bhoja recognises only four Pravrttis, we cannot get the 
mentioned number of 64 items; we get only 63. Bhoja could have easily in¬ 
vented the fifth Pravrtti with a new geographical name and it is not known 
why Bhoja contradicts himself by first enumerating five Pravrttis and then 
speaking of only four Pravrttis. 


The four Pravrttis given by Bhoja are the same as found in Bharata. 
N.§. XIV. But Bhoja goes wrong in the naming of one of the Pravrttis. Bhoja’s 
four Pravrttis are Paurastya, U^hramagadhl, Dak§u>atya and Avantya. 
Though he promises to describe them in detail latterly in chapter xii, Bhoja 
fails to do so in both the 12th and the 17th chapter. He does not take pains 
to give the countries coming under each of these four. Bharata does not 
have a Pravrtti called Paurastya. His four Pravrttis are Pancali, U<3hra- 
miagadhi, Dak^inatya and Avantl. It is in the place of Bharata’s Pancali 
that Bhoja gives his Paurastya. Now Paurastya does not mean Paficall but 
means 'the eastern’ and the ‘eastern’ Pravrtti is the U<^hra-magadhi. 


Bharata clearly enumerates the provinces coming under these four divisions. 
The D^iijatya comprises all the southern countries in general; the U<Jhra- 
magadhl, all the eastern; the Avanti, all the western and the PaflcaJi, all 
the north-north-western. All the illustrations found in chapter 17 of the 
Sf- Pra. for these Pravrttis are those given by Raja^khara in his Kavya- 
mlniamsa, I. 3. pp. 8-9. And in this source, of Bhoja, namely, Rajasekhara, 
we do not find the Paurastya but see in its place thePlancala-madhyama {K.M. 
P. 8). ‘ Pancala-madhyama ’ is another and more elaborate name of the same 
Panoali Fh-avrtti ; for, under it come the provinces of the Madliya-deia also. 
Bharata’s text itself contains the other name of Pancala-madhyama in two 
Slokas. K^i Edn. XIV. 48 & 49. Kdvya-tnala Edn. XIII 36 7 38. There¬ 
fore Bhoja follows neither the basic and remoter authority of Bharata nor 
the secondary and nearer authority of Rajasekhara when he speaks of the 
Paurastya Pravrtti. Less would have been the mistake if Bhoja had given 
instead of his Paurastya. the name Pascatya meaning ‘ the western ’. Paura¬ 
stya and Udhra-magadhl are identical. When Bhoja quotes Raja^kharas 
verse describing the dress of the ladies of Mahodaya as illustration for his 
Paurastya-Pravrtti. he does not seem to know what he is doing. 

The concepts of Vrtti. Pravrtti and RIti are very intimately related. The 
one involves the other. But. for the sake of classification and analytical and 
theoretical study. Raja^khara says, it is laid down that physical action is 
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